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EDITED   BY  THOMAS  MILLER. 


R  looking  over  and  arranging  tLc  ma^a  of 

ote,  diaries,  minutes  of  conversation,  and 

ocuments  of  almost  every  description  for- 

ardeil  to  me  by  the  officers  and  crew  of 

le  good    ship    Gorilla,    which  sailed   from 

i^"erlK)ol  for  the  Gaboon  in  tlie  spring  of 

i-etiimed  to  England    in    the  autumu  of 

fing    year,  I    must  honestly   confess  that. 

\e  incidents  are  of  so  startling  a  nature  its 

make  me  doubt  whether  they  are  true  cl- 

are  all   aware    that  until  very  recently 

Africa  was  an  unknown  country ;    that, 

the  savage  natives,  no  human  being  had 

ced  a  step  into  the  interior,  or  gone  beyond. 

'  front  the  coast  towns,  and  up  the  rirer,< 

ui.u»  tu-i-v'  tliemaeivea  into  the  broad  Atlantic,  that 

we  know  of.     If  any  earlier  explorer  penetrated  into  Western  Africa 

his  very  name  haa  perished,  nor  has  he  left  a  record  behind.     Knowing 

this,  we  must  be  prepared  for  such  stai'tling  discoveries  as  are  some- 

times  made,  when  we  come  upon  tho  remains  of  a  buried  city,  whose 

"whereabout"  was  never  before  heard  of,  neither  is  there  any  record  to 

be  found  of  the  nation  to  which  ite  inliabitanta  belonged,  nor  anything 

like  what  is  there  disinterred  anywhere  beside  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Not  having  been  in  Africa,  I  can  no  moi*  prove  that  what  I  write  about 

is  wholly  true  than  I  could  if  the  notes  had  been  foi'warded  to  me  trout. 
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and  written  by,  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  The  packet  of  MSS.  I  received — 
a^r  a  little  negotiation — was  simply  addressed  to  me  at  the  Broadway, 
and  endorsed^  "Shipped  from  Gorilla-land.  Bill  of  Lading.  Go- 
arhead."  There  was  one  suspicious-looking  document,  smirched  with  tar 
and  written  iu^a  great  ungainly  round  hand,  which  I  ventured  to  question, 
though  knowing  that  the  chimpanzee  had  done  things  quite  as  wonderful 
— it  was  an  account  of  a  gorilla  the  sailors  had  taught  to  drink  rum 
and  chew  tobacco.  Instead  of  receiving  an  answer  to  my  inquiry  by 
post,  as  I  expected,  two  great  tarry  sailors  called  on  me,  and  said  it  was 
their  goriUa,  and  was  the  very  devil  for  rum,  getting  "tight"  on  it 
whenever  it  could  nobble  a  bottle.  "  As  to  tobacco,"  said  the  other 
sailor,  "  I  put  the  first  plug  into  his  ugly  jaws,  and  rammed  it  well 
home  into  his  cheek  with  my  marlin-spike,  and  if  anybody  but  an 
author  like  you  had  doubted  my  word,  I  would  have  plugged  up  his  eye 
with  the  quid  I  am  now  chewing."  And  he  left  a  mark  on  my  gravel 
walk,  in  the  garden,  as  he  squirted  the  juice  out  of  his  mouth,  as  broad 
and  dark  as  he  would  have  made  had  he  spilt  the  glass  of  Guinness's 
.stout  I  handed  to  hiuL 

Remembering  what  had  occurred  between  a  native  who  visited 
England  and  a  gentleman  who  was  daring  enough  to  doubt  if  he  had 
ever  been  among  the  gorillas  and  cannibals,  and  who,  to  give  them 
convincing  proof  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  habits  of  both,  instead 
of  aiming  at  the  spittoon,  hit  the  gentleman  bang  between  the  eyes 
^with  the  extract  of  tobacco-quid,  thereby  proving  that  what  he  had 
stated  was  true  ; — remembering  this,  I  thought  it  safest  to  ask  no  more 
questions,  so  resolved  to  ''  go>ahead,"  in  accordance  with  my  instruc- 
tions. 

A  literary  man,  rather  stout  and  somewhat  scant  of  breath,  would, 
through  his  sedentary  habits,  have  but  a  poor  chance  in  a  contest  with  a 
brown  sinewy  sailor,  who  has  had  a  £axr  stand-up  fight  with  a  gorilla, 
while  his  shipmates  formed  a  ring,  and  saw  fair  play  on  both  sides,  per- 
mitting no  striking  below  the  belt,  nor  anything  different  from  an 
ordinary  boxing-match,  except  first  paring  the  gorilla's  nails.  Such  an 
encounter  one  of  my  visitors  had  in  the  Gaboon,  where  he  '^  thrashed 
his  gorilla,"  after  twenty-one  rounds,  as  he  told  me,  looking,  I  thought, 
as  if  he  would  like  to  serve  me  the  same,  if  I  doubted  his  word,  or 
asked  many  more  questions.  "  You  have  got  the  ship's  log,"  said  he, 
"  and  if  you  find  me  run  a  few  knots  over  the  mark^  you  must  remember 
the  Eqnator^s  a  queer  line  to  navigate,  and  that  a  hungry  cannibal,  with 
his  mouth  open,  is  enough  to  aoooont  for  any  sort  of  a  dead-reckoning 
if  he  fixes  you  while  contemplatiag  the  ship's  course." 
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Though  I  did  not  undei*atand  hw  nautical  idioms,  I  saw  at  once  the 
advantage  the  documents  placed  l^efore  me  must  have  over  those  fur- 
nished by  a  single  explorer  in  a  land  peopled  with  cannibals,  no  matter 
how  brave-hearted  he  might  be.  It  must  be  difficult  for  a  solitary 
traveller  to  possess  that  calmness  of  mind  so  necessary  for  observation 
in  a  new  country,  when  he  is  expecting  every  hour  to  be  either  roasted 
or  baked,  or  if  all  provisiion  is  exhausted,  to  be  eaten  raw,  even  by  the 
very  fellows  he  has  hired  to  guide  and  protect  him.  "  If  they  only  gape," 
as  my  sailor-friend  observed,  "  a  solitary  explorer  must  think  to  himself, 
*  Yes,  that^s  the  road  I  must  expect  to  go — down  there,  no  doubt,  the 
tomb  of  many  a  plump  and  tender  young  missionary.' "  For  to  their  eyes 
he  well  knows  that  he  must  look  as  tempting  as  a  fine  juicy  fillet  of  veal 
does  to  a  ship's  crew  on  first  landing,  after  having  tasted  notliing  for  six 
months  except  salt  junk  and  ship's  biscuit.  There  are  none  of  these 
fears  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  explorers  when  they  are  a  party 
of  English  sailors;  for  let  a  cannibal  only  help]  himself  to  a  little 
*'  thumb-piece  "  out  of  a  tany  topman,  and  the  crew  would  fire  the 
whole  of  their  bamboo-town,  and  make  roast  meat  for  the  sharks 
and  alligators  of  every  mother's  son  of  them.  As  for  a  gorilla,  the 
larger  and  fiercer  he  is  the  better  Jack  likes  him,  as  he  sticks  to  his  gun 
and  never  runs  away ;  as  the  Great  Gorilla  discoverer  in  his  "  Equatorial 
Africa  "  says,  "  it  meets  liim  face  to  face,  and  uses  its  arms  as  its  weapons 
of  defence,  just  as  a  prize-fighter  would,  only  that  it  has  longer  arms 
and  vastly  greater  strength  than  the  strongest  boxer  the  world  ever 
saw." 

There  ate  thousands  of  plucky  English  sailors  who  would  try  their 
hardest  to  reach  the  North  Pole  itself,  if  when  getting  there  they 
were  sure  to  find  such  formidable  antagonists  as  the  one  here  described ; 
for  Jack  would  have  an  up  and  a  down  with  Satan  himself,  if  he  could 
meet  him  anywhere  on  land  or  sea,  instead  of  where  he  is  said  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  his  volcanoes,  the  bearings  to  which  are  not  placed  on 
Jack's  sailing-chart. 

What  a  score  of  intelligent  men  assert  they  saw  and  heard  must  also 
be  better  evidence  than  that  of  a  single  individual,  though  lying  is  as 
catching  as  the  itch  ;  and  if  only  one  had  it  in  the  confined  space  of  a 
ship,  it  is  more  likely  than  not  to  run  through  the  whole  crew,  as  only 
to  touch  tlie  helm  after  a  change  of  bells  would  be  as  bad  as  touching 
pitch. 

As  to  the  gorillas  having  a  language  of  their  own,  though  consisting 
of  only  a  very  limited  number  of  words  or  sounds,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  wonderful  in  that,  as  most  animals  give  utterance  to  various  sounds 
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which  are  well  enough  understood  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Neddy,  to  wit,  does  not  call  to  his  Jenny  in  the  same  tone 
of  "  eh-haw"  that  he  gives  just  before  lifting  up  his  heels  to  throw  little 
Tommy  over  his  head.  Those  also  who  expect  nothing  from  a  pig  but  a 
grunt,  have  never  listened  to  the  tune  of  an  old  sow  whUe  singing  to  her 
unroasted  farrow  of  sucklings,  and  felt  how  different  it  is  from  what 
she  makes  when  dying,  as  swan-like  she  finishes  her  career  with  a  little 
music.  Neither  does  the  account  of  the  language  of  the  gorilla  emanate 
from  either  the  officers  or  the  crew,  whose  minutes  I  have  engaged  to 
put  into  ship-shape,  but  from  one  of  the  natives  of  the  Gaboon,  a  Fan 
cannibal  in  fact,  who  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  others  defeated  in 
a  battle  with  the  gorillas.  That  such  a  battle  was  fought,  and  the  con- 
quered natives  carried  off  prisoners,  is  recoi-ded  in  the  pages  of  our  great 
African  traveller,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  of  these  remained 
in  captivity  long  enough  to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  conquerors. 
Limited  as  the  language  of  the  gorilla  is  said  to  be,  and  not  containing 
above  fifty  words,  some  of  which  are  sounded  best  by  sneezing,  others 
by  a  good  strong  cough,  or  a  rifting  when  troubled  with  wind,  which 
the  vulgar  call  belching,  and  the  lowest  orders,  after  an  overgorge,  made 
savory  with  sage  and  onions,  call  "  goose."  Lye-all's  statement  tliat  the 
gorilla  was  a  first  attempt  at  man,  and  that  he  came  from  the  mould 
so  awfully  ugly  he  was  kicked  out  unfinished,  and  left  to  shift  for 
himself  in  the  best  way  he  could,  with  the  Mrs.  Gorilla,  who  was 
thrown  out  after  him,  only  serves  to  pi»ove  that  he  was  an  ancient  in- 
habitant, one  of  the  earliest  that  has  survived  unchanged,  retaining 
his  piimitive  habits,  wearing  no  clothes,  and  never  doing  any  work,  and, 
it  may  be,  looking  upon  those  who  do  as  a  degenerate  race  ;  and  this  is 
why  he  groans  so,  and  beats  his  shirtless  and  waistcoatless  chest,  and 
pitches  into  civilized  man  whenever  he  meets  with  him. 

Macaulay,  in  his  History  of  England,  brings  forwai-d  authority  to  show 
that  when  the  first  Highlandman  was  made — covered  perhaps  with  red 
hair — he  had  hardly  existed  a  minute  before  he  proposed  going  into  the 
Lowlands  to  steal  a  cow,  and  that  when  St.  Peter,  who  was  present  at 
this  strange  gorilla-like  creation,  remonstrated  with  him  for  wanting  to 
turn  tliief  as  soon  as  the  breath  was  put  into  his  mouth,  instead  of 
regretting  what  he  had  said,  wished  he  had  been  born  with  a  dii'k,  so 
that  he  might  have  stabbed  the  saint,  robbed  his  church,  and  stolen  his 
keys,  when  he  could  have  let  himself  in  and  out  of  Paradise  at  any 
hour  he  liked. 

This  red  reprobate,  though  kiltless,  appears  to  have  entered  the  world 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech,  and  not  to  have   made  himself  a 
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language  like  otliei*s  of  the  iirst  formations,  who  had  to  begin  with  a 
grunt,  and  after  long  practice  got  up  to  a  growl,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  reached  what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  perfection  of  speech,  and 
that  was  when  they  were  learned  enough  to  bark.  It  must  have  been  a 
long  time  before  these  pre-historic  men  were  able  to  talk  about  "  tlie 
evolutions  of  terraqueous  matter,  and  conglomeration  of  particles  which 
irradiate  the  intermundane  spheroidicabUity  of  Gemini/' 

That  the  gorilla  is  a  great  thinker  is  proved  from  his  love  of  solitude, 
as  he  will  sit  for  the  hour  together  contemplating  the  mysterious 
notchings  on  the  huge  boulders  scattered  over  the  mountain  slopes 
which  he  frequents,  and  which,  for  aught  we  at  present  know,  may  be 
the  ancient  records  of  his  race,  which  only  the  old  and  learned  goiillas 
can  decpiher.  Some  of  the  maaks  he  still  makes  upon  the  sands,  with 
the  stick  he  holds  in  both  hands,  have  been  cppied  and  forwarded  to  me 
by  the  coxswain,  and  are  as  legible  as  the  writings  found  on  rocks, 
which  some  believe  to  have  been  made  by  the  i-aftsmen  who  navigated 
the  ancient  icebergs,  while  others  conclude  that  they  have  been  formed 
by  the  claws  of  polar  bears  climbing  up  to  escape  from  such  slippery 
ciuft.  Were  the  scrafcchings  on  these  undated  stones  hieroglyphics 
made  by  an  early  i-ace  of  gorillas  more  enlightened  than  tbose  now  found 
in  Western  Africa,  or  only  grooves  worn  through  sharpening  theii*  nails  ? 
When  the  question  was  put  to  the  Fan  cannibal  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  gorillas,  and  pretended  to  undei'stand  their  language, 
the  only  reply  made  was,  "  Me  like  to  smokee,  massa  j  yours  be  nice 
bacca.''  That  was  to  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  ;  a  well-bred  man,  and  a 
lover  of  the  runes,  which  no  one  can  ever  decipher. 

Men  w^ho  retired  into  solitude  to  meditate,  wearing  only  hair  shirts, 
and  living  on  vegetables  and  water,  were  formerly  held  in  reverence 
as  saints ;  and  were  the  habits  of  the  gorilla  better  known,  he  would 
be  surrounded  with  worshippers  and  held  in  similar  estimation.  If 
sanctity  existed  in  a  hair-shii-t,  how  much  more  closely  must  he  be 
wrapped  in  the  odour  of  it  who  is  only  covered  with  his  own  skin,  is 
also  a  strict  vegetarian  and  a  water-drinker,  and  who,  if  he  does  not 
place  himself  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  like  St.  Stylites,  does  what  is  next 
to  it  by  mounting  a  tree  ! 

Who  can  tell  what  subjects  he  is  meditating  upon,  when  he  sits  in  the 
deep  shade  of  those  gloomy  forests  ?  He  may  have  been  down  to  the  coast 
and  looked  about  him  there,  and  seen  the  slaves  yoked  in  the  baracoons, 
and  thought  what  cui-s  they  were  to  be  driven  about  under  the  lash,  and 
that  if  they  had  only  one  drop  of  real  gorilla-blood  in  their  veins,  they 
would  turn  round  upon  their  tyrants  and  fight  to  the  death  for  their 
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freedom.  Perhaps  he  said  to  himself,  "  Before  I  would  be  beaten,  and 
starved,  and  driven  hither  and  thither,  &s  you  are,  I  would  hide  myself 
for  ever  in  some  hollow  tree,  or  hang  by  the  neck  from  the  highest 
blanch  of  it,  if,  afler  fighting  a  dozen  of  you,  I  was  beaten,  then  made 
my  escape,  rather  than  I  would  be  brought  back  again  to  such  slavery. 
Why,  my  little  son,  who  is  only  two  years  old,  would  fight  imtil  his 
teeth  broke  and  his  nails  came  off,  and  have  the  eyes  clean  out  of  the 
head  of  any  brutal  overseer  who  tried  to  place  him  in  such  bondage. 
You  none  of  you  enjoy  the  freedom  that  I  do,  for  in  my  own  forest  I 
am  *  monarch  of  all  I  survey.'  What  if  I  live  on  hemes  and  roots  1  I 
have  neither  to  sow  nor  reap,  to  dig  nor  delve.  Nature  supplies  me 
abundantly,  and  I  have  only  to  put  forth  ray  hand  to  be  sufiiced.  If 
the  storm  comes  and  blows  down  the  house  that  I  have  erected  for  my 
wife  and  children,  it  supplies  me  with  materials  ready  to  my  hand  to 
build  another ;  and  I  have  but  to  select  a  stronger  tree,  and  by  the  next 
night  they  are  safely  housed  over  my  head  in  their  new  abode.  The 
leopard  sees  me  and  turns  aside,  for  he  knows  I  have  strength  enough 
to  swing  him  round  by  the  tail  and  dash  his  brains  out  against  the 
trunk  of  the  first  tree  his  head  strikea  I  have  not  degenerated,  but  am 
what  I  was  when  your  poor  shivering  ancestors — ^who  had  not  a  skin 
furred  like  mine — ^went  groping  along  the  coast  for  shellfish,  or  fed  on 
such  blubber  as  the  waves  washed  on  the  shore ;  for  they  had  but  just 
skill  enough  to  dig  a  pit  for  the  beasts  of  the  chase  to  fall  into,  smash  a 
flint,  and  pick  out  the  sharp-edged  pieces  to  cut  the  food  with,  which 
they  ate  raw."  For  who  shall  say  he  has  not  visions  of  an  old  world 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  going  back  so  far  that  those  who  lived  in 
the  Stone  age  are  in  his  "  inward  eye "  no  farther  removed  than  the 
last  generation  that  faded  away  amongst  ourselves.  He  still  com- 
munes with  himself  in  the  same  grand  temple  in  which  his  black 
forefathers  congregated,  not  erected  by  the  degenerate  builder,  man, 
but  reared  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  pillared  and  roofed  with  trees, 
and  overhung  with  its  glorious  canopy  of  sky.  Let  us  then  hold 
the  gorilla  in  reverence  as  Nature's  primitive  gentleman,  who  has 
never  allowed  any  snivelling  tailor  to  take  his  measurement,  nor  any 
cringing  barber  to  tweak  his  nose  while  lathering  his  chin,  whom  no 
one  ever  insulted  by  inquiring,  "  Who's  your  hatter  1"  and  never  having 
been  a  sticker  in-doors,  nor  worn  linen  of  any  kind,  was  never  followed 
by  the  cry  of  "  Does  your  mother  know  you're  out  1  and  has  she  sold 
her  mangle?"  Those  insults  he  has  never  known  ;  and  while  with  us 
he  will  be  handled  "as  if  we  loved  him,"  as  Izaak  Walton  loved  the 
worm  he  fastened  on  his  fish-hook. 
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CHAPTEB      II. 
DRAKE   HALL. 

ANY  one  glancing  over  that  beautifally  engraved  map  of  England, 
published  by  Herman  Mall,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  will 
look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Parkgate,  which  was  the  great  seaport  to 
Dublin  a  generation  or  two  ago.  Though  it  was  not  popular  enough 
to  be  mentioned  in  Queen  Anne's  map,  that  jutting  neck  of  land  which 
divides  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Dee  and  Mersey,  and  is  known  as 
Parkgate,  was  then  called  Ayle ;  and  the  creek  that  runs  round  it, 
divided  from  the  Irish  Sea  by  only  a  sandbank,  was  known  as  Ayle 
Lake ;  and  a  stifBsh  current  it  had  at  times  flowing  through  from  one 
river  to  the  other  when  the  sea  was  high  and  went  roaring  round  the 
curved  headland.  On  this  tongue  of  land,  with  the  broad  and  breezy 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey  on  either  hand,  and  the  rough  Irish 
Sea  before  it,  stands  Drake  Hall,  as  if  built  there  as  a  nursery  for  hardy 
sailors,  many  of  whom  had  first  battled  with  the  sea  in  that  creek  when 
learning  to  swim,  and  which  one  merry  old  admiral  called  the  Drake's 
Pond.  Many  a  gallant  sailor  first  saw  the  light  in  Drake  Hall,  who, 
when  big  enough  to  look  out  of  his  nest,  swept  the  sea  with  his  eye — ^as 
the  young  eagle  does  the  ocean  from  its  eyrie  on  the  inaccessible  cliff — 
as  if  rejoicing  to  feel  that  over  those  breathless  waters  he  must  cleave 
his  way  to  the  world  beyond.  From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Drakes 
had  been  renowned  as  sailors ;  and  one  portion  of  the  hall  was  as  old  as 
the  time  of  the  great  admiral  from  whom  they  derived  their  name. 
They  had  helped  to  make  Liverpool  one  of  the  greatest  shipping  ports 
in  the  world,  and  might  well  feel  proud,  as  from  their  look-out  they  saw 
the  thousands  of  vessels  that  went  to  and  from  the  Mersey.  The  last 
Admiral  Drake,  who  had  married  late  in  life,  had  dropped  his  anchor 
and  moored  his  bark  in  the  silent  sea  of  eternity  ^some  four  years 
before  the  opening  of  our  story,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  to 
console  his  widow,  who,  yrith.  his  brother.  Captain  Drake,  still 
occupied  Drake  Hall,  with  Fred,  a  nephew,  also  fatherless,  as  a  frequent 
visitor.  Every  naval  man  of  note  knew  Drake  Hall,  and  never  failed 
pointing  it  out  to  the  young  middies  and  wild  scapegraces  who  were 
<^n  shipped  off  by  their  friends  as  "  good  riddances ;"  and  as  a  flag 
was  also  flying  on  the  sea-lawn  called  the  "  look-out,"  it  was  a  con- 
spicuous landmark  from  the  Mersey. 

The  Drakes  had  sent  out  sons  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  some 
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liad  gi'own  up  to  honour  the  name,  and  now  and  then,  as  the  old 
captain  said,  "  a  lame  Drake  came  home  with  his  feathers  bedraggled, 
and  though  always  taken  in,  he  was  shoved  aside  with  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  left  to  hide  his  head  under  his  wing  in  the  best  way  he 
could."  He  was  never  "  piped  up  "  on  the  quarterdeck  to  be  shown  in 
the  hall  when  all  hands  were  mustered. 

Something  of  everything  from  every  comer  of  the  globe  had  been 
brought  home  at  one  time  or  another  by  the  Drakes.  "  More  than  one 
had  gone  out  to  fetch  back  a  piece  of  the  North  Pole,"  as  the  old 
captain  said;  then  sighing  as  he  added,  "but  they  never  returned." 
.Shields,  spears,  bows,  slings,  and  stones,  which  in  far-away  lands 
were  the  only  circulating  medium,  equally  handy  for  immediate  pay- 
ment, or  for  rubbing  off  old  scores  by  breaking  one  another's  heads 
with  them  so  a^  to  make  an  opening  for  a  plaister,  which  was  their 
stamped  receipt  for  *•' settled  by  stone;"  the  skin  of  the  nose  of  an 
African  king,  which  in  that  introductory  or  friendly  ceremony  of 
rubbing  noses  one  of  the  Drakes  had  scrubbed  clean  off,  having  tirst 
cased  his  own  in  rough  fish  skin  for  the  purpose  before  the  usual 
scrubbing  began  ;  the  dried  head  of  a  cannibal  who  had  gobbled  up  a 
little  Drake  at  a  meal,  that  went  out  as  a  middy  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  just  after  they  had  finished  Captain  Cook. 

Many  a  trophy  won  by  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  was  shown  by 
the  skins  of  lions,  tigers,  bears,  wolves,  and  everything  that  was  warm 
to  the  feet,  and  had  been  killed  and  brought  home  for  hearthrugs  by 
one  or  another  of  the  Drakes. 

An  immense  shark  hung  up  in  an  outhouse  that  had  swallowed 
An  Admiral  Drake  whole — all  but  his  wooden  leg — which  the  sailors 
getting  hold  of  just  in  time,  landed  him  on  deck  and  got  the 
admiral  out  safe  and  sound,  only  grazing  his  elbows  as  they  drew  him 
out  into  the  daylight  on  deck.  The  sword  which  the  admiral  held  in 
his  hand  at  the  time  he  was  swallowed,  and  which  he  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  stick  upright  in  the  shark's  jaws  as  he  was  passing  inside, 
|)inning  his  tongue  with  the  point  down,  and  propping  up  his  palate 
with  the  hilt,  was  carefully  treasured  up  among  the  many  curiosities 
of  Drake  Hall. 

Shells  of  richer  hues  than  the  rainbow;  birds  with  plumage  that 
rivalled  the  gaudiest  flowers  and  costliest  gems  in  colour  and  brightness, 
were  to  be  seen  in  every  room  ;  in  short,  it  would  take  a  long  chapter 
only  to  catalogue  the  half  of  the  "  knick knackeries  "  that  were  hoarded 
within  those  walls. 

As  for  the  fate  of  the  Dmkes  in   ])ast  generations,  there  was  no 
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imaginable  end  tliat  they  had  not  come  to  somewhere  or  other.  One 
had  been  carried  away  by  an  iceberg  no  one  knew  whither ;  another 
had  dropped  into  a  volcano,  and  nothing  of  him  ever  seen  again  escept- 
LQg  his  glazed  hat  and  one  of  his  shoe-soles,  which  was  thrown  out  at 
the  next  eruption ;  a  third  went  out  as  a  missionary,  leaving  behind  no 
other  memento  than  that  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  cooked ;  while 
a  fourth  went  out  to  discover  a  gold  mine,  and  was  never  discovered 
again. 

Some  few — no  doubt  envious  people  who  had  never  distinguished 
themselves  in  any  way — ^said  tliat  many  of  the  Drakes  were  given 
to  romancing,  not  always  confining  themselves  to  the  truth  —  in 
tdmple  Saxon,  were  the  biggest  liars  that  ever  lived — and  that  it  was 
a  former  Captain  Drake  who  supplied  the  materials  for  "  Baron  Mun- 
chausen ;"  :md  also  that  the  present  captain  could,  when  he  liked,  lie  as 
fast  as  a  horse  can  gallop.  But  when  was  it  ever  otherwise  with  those 
who  had  made  themselves  famous  1  Envy  is  very  often  only  admira- 
tion concealed.  The  Drakes  had  produced  generals  and  admirals  who 
had  won  great  victories  on  land  and  sea ;  men  who  had  discovered  new 
countiies  and  originated  wonderful  inventions,  as  witness  Tobias 
Drake's  aquatic  rake  for  liberating  plants  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  for 
ducks  to  feed  upon. 

That  the  Drakes  of  former  days  could  "throw  the  hatchet"  to 
some  purpose  when  they  tried,  was  pretty  cJ early  proved  by  a  little 
pamphlet  written  by  one  of  them  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and 
published  at  the  Colossus  of  Khodes,  on  London  Bridge,  giving  a 
description  of  the  largest  ship  ever  built  in  this  world  "  or  any  othei\" 
"  This  ship  was  so  long  that  relays  of  the  swiftest  horaes  were  stabled  on 
deck  for  mounted  messengers  to  carry  the  captain's  orders  from  one 
part  of  the  ship  to  the  other ;  and  the  masts  were  so  high  that  those 
who  went  up  as  sailor-boys  were  grey-headed  men  before  they  came 
down.  There  was  not  room  for  her  to  swing  in  the  widest  part  of  the 
Atlantic ;  so,  as  she  stuck  with  her  head  in  the  shore  on  one  side,  and 
her  stem  fast  on  the  other,  she  remained  there  as  a  bridge  until  her 
timbers  parted,  when  they  were  picked  up  and  brought  into  use  once 
more  when  Noah  built  the  ark."  The  pamphlet  only  makes  sixteen 
})ages,  and  is  partly  printed  in  black  letter,  and  is  very  scarce  indeed. 
The  following  is  written  in  a  bold,  clejir  hand  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  copy 
l^reserved  at  Drake  Hall : — 

"  That  my  grandfather  was  y®  biggest  liar  y°  world  ever  saw  is  y" 
opine  of  his  affectionate  grandsonne  who  holds  his  memory  in  y'' 
veritablest  reverence. — Peter  Drake,  1710." 
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The  old  captain  showed  every  visitor  to  Drake  Hall  this  pamphlet,, 
and  sometimes  concluded  with,  "  I  dare  say  my  nephews  have  the  same 
opinion  of  me,  though  they  are  not  candid  enough  to  let  out  theii* 
canvaa  like  our  honest  ancestor,  Peter." 

All  these  discoveries  I  made  myself  at  the  time  I  tb31  down  to 
Drake  Hall  to  make  inquiries  among  the  old  servants  and  others  who 
had  long  known  the  family,  and  had  been  to  the  Gaboon.  What  first 
induced  the  old  captain  to  visit  the  Gaboon  was  a  letter  from  a  legal 
firm  informing  him  that  their  client  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  heir 
to  all  his  property.  A  copy  of  the  will  was  enclosed,  a  portion  of  which 
I  quote,  leaving  out  the  whole  of  the  preamble  : — 

''I  give  and  devise  to  my  old  friend  and  shipmate,  the  aforesaid 
Captain  Daniel  Drake,  all  my  freehold  and  tenements  situate,  lying 
in,  and  near  to  the  Gaboon — namely,  my  mansion,  built  of  bamboo^ 
and  all  and  every  of  the  adjacent  of  every  kind  and  description  whatso- 
ever. I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  him  all  my  slaves  as  in  per  margin,, 
together  with  my  young  goriUa  called  Black  Imp,  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  kindly  treat  the  slave  named  Megotee,  whose  nose  Black  Imp 
bit  clean  off  in  one  of  his  pretty  playful  moods.  Item,  I  also  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  aforesaid  Daniel,  all  my  ebony,  bar-wood,  ivory,  and 
palm-oil,  together  with  all  other  goods  stored  in  my  warehouses^ 
as  per  invoice  sworn  to  and  signed  by  my  attorney.  I  further  give 
and  bequeath  to  him  all  the  land  on  either  side  and  between  the  rivers 
Como  and  Boquoe,  which  lie  above  the  Gaboon,  together  with  all  the 
mountains  and  forests  on  the  Gaboon  side  of  the  coast-range,  now 
inhabited  by  the  Fan  cannibals,  and  which  I  bought  of  the  Fan  king 
for  four  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  two  barrels  of  rum — as  per  receipt 
in  the  hands  of  my  attorney." 

Then  followed  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  the  animals  found  in  the 
country,  such  as  gorillas,  elephants,  leopards,  Ac.,  and  in  the  rivera 
hippopotami  and  alligators,  which  the  cannibal  king  included  in  the 
purchase,  appointing  him  also  his  successor  to  the  whole  country 
which  was  bequeathed  to  Captain  Daniel  Drake. 

The  nephews  on  hearing  the  will  first  read,  said,  "  Why,  uncle,  you'll 
be  a  king." 

"  Thaf  s  true  enough,  my  lads,"  said  the  old  captain ;  "  but  many  of 
these  African  kings  are  very  poor.  My  friend,  who  has  left  me  this  bit 
of  property,  knew  the  King  of  the  Cannibals  when  he  had  nothing  ix> 
wear  but  an  old  liat,  which  he  used  to  stick  his  pipe  in — ^that,  and 
a  towel  round  liis  loins,  w^as  all  his  wardrobe  ;  my  friend  gave  him 
a  pair  of  breeches  to  put  on  and  make  him  look  a  bit  decent,  before 
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he  transferred  the  property.  He  cut  a  hole  in  the  hreeches,  through 
which  he  poked  his  head,  then  thrust  his  arms  into  the  leggings, 
and  with  his  hat  cocked,  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  strutted  up  in  his 
royal  robes,  and  sitting  down  on  his  throne,  which  was  an  empty 
cask,  made  over  the  whole  country  to  my  friend,  and  appointed  him  his 
successor. 

"But  we'll  go,  my  lads,  if  it  only  be  to  look  at  the  ivory,  slaves, 
bar-wood,  and  palm-oil,  for  they  are  worth  looking  after,  and  will 
defray  the  expense  of  a  voyage  to  the  Gaboon.  For  our  old  hall  to 
to  be  without  a  specimen  of  the  gorilla,"  continued  the  captain,  '^  would 
be  to  disgrace  the  honoured  name  of  Drake.  Its  very  absence  would 
show  as  plainly  as  if  a  tablet  were  hung  up  and  on  it  written,  '  Behold 
how  they  have  degenerated  ! '  We  will  go,  my  lads,''  he  added,  uplifting 
his  arm  and  rabing  his  voice,  "  and  either  bring  home  a  full-grown 
gorilla  alive,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Do  we  not  possess  the  oldest 
mummy  in  the  world  ?  one  that  was  embalmed  ages  before  the  Pyramids 
were  dreamed  of,  as  is  proved  by  the  date,  which  was  chipped  off  by  an 
envious  scoundrel,  because  it  showed  that  it  was  older  than  the  one  he 
possessed,  Envy  herself  thereby  stamping  its  antiquity.  Yes,  we  will  go 
and  bring  over  this  giant  king  of  the  forest,  whose  terrible  roar  has 
frightened  the  lion  from  that  portion  of  Africa  which  he  inhabits.  We 
will  make  ourselves  renowned  through  all  time  as  the  Gorilla  Hunters, 
who  brought  home  alive  this  new  wonder  of  the  West.  No  one  shall 
accuse  us  of  loitering  about  the  coast,  and  purchasing  skins  of  the 
natives,  then  boasting  we  have  shot  the  animals  ourselves.  No,  as  the 
Boman  of  old  said,  *  We  will  go,  we  will  shoot,  we  will  conquer.' " 

"  Give  us  that  last  bit  in  Latin,  uncle,"  said  Charley,  winking  at 
Fred. 

''  Go  to  Bingham,  and  see  the  bull  run  for  the  plate,  and  don't  quiz 
your  venerable  relative,"  said  the  captain,  smiling,  as  he  shook  his  fist 
at  Charley. 
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CHAPTEK     III. 
THE   GABOON. 

THERE  was  no  want  of  money  in  the  Drake  family,  and  rumour  sai<l 
that  the  old  uncle  had  been  a  large  contributor  to  the  boani, 
having  done  a  snug  business  in  smuggling  in  his  younger  days ;  and 
when  he  got  older,  and  ought  to  have  turned  from  his  "  evil  ways," 
he  l^ecame  captain  and  part  owner  of  a  slave-ship,  and  nm  many  a. 
caiT^o  from  the  coast  of  Western  Africa,  between  the  Gaboon  and  Cape 
Lopez.  Familiar  with  the  trade  on  the  coast — ^though  he  had  never 
been  beyond  a  few  miles  up  the  river — he  knew  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
do  it,  80  bought  a  vessel,  and  freighted  her  with  such  goods  as  he  could 
barter  with  the  natives — though,  to  do  him  justice,  money-getting  "was 
not  his  object  so  much  as  to  make  liLs  nephews  acquainted  with  the 
tribes  that  lived  in  the  interior,  in  the  Gorilla  country. 

"  My  lads,"  he  said,  "  have  done  nothing  but  talk  about  the  gorillas 
and  the  Fan  cannibals  since  they  first  read  Du  Chaillu's  book,  and  as 
my  eldest  nephew  has  returned  for  a  holiday  fix)m  tlie  slave  coast,  he 
shall  go  with  us." 

So  the  old  captain  decided  that  Harry,  who  had  just  got  his  lieu- 
tenancy, and  Charles,  with  their  cousin  Fred,  together  with  a  picked 
crew,  should  man  the  vessel,  which  was  re-christened  the  Gcrilloy  .and 
go  out  to  the  Gaboon.  A  figure-head  of  the  gorilla,  carved  from  a 
stuffed  sjiecimen,  looked  out,  with  one  claw  resting  on  a  shield  of  the 
Drakes'  coat  of  arms.  The  youngest  nephew  and  cousin  had  received 
a  good  naval  education  at  a  celebrated  academy  near  Liverpool,  wJiei'e, 
as  the  old  captain  said,  they  "  licked  cubs  into  ship-shape." 

We  shall  "  pipe  all  hands  "  and  overhaul  the  crew  in  a  future  page, 
when  we  arrive  at  the  Gaboon,  which,  as  every  boy  knows,  may  be 
reached  in  about  a  month  or  two  in  favourable  weather  in  a  steamer ; 
and  though  the  Gorilla  was  only  a  sailing  vessel,  she  made  a  quick 
voyage  out.  Once  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  way  is  plain  as  the  road 
to  a  parish  church  ;  and  though  the  Gorilla  did  not  sail  direct  into  the 
Gaboon,  she  struck  the  coast  near  to  where  the  river  Nazareth  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  The  old  captain  became  quite  poetical 
as  she  coasted  along  between  the  two  rivers,  and  pointing  to  the  shore 
jis  she  passed,  said,  "  Look  there,  my  lads,  out  of  those  rivers  the 
gorillas  have  dnuik,  in  those  waters  the  elephant  has  bathed,  the 
hippopotamus  played,  and  the  huge  alligator  basked,   and   the  savage 


"The  capUkin  nUBOj  his  eIbhb  to  bin  eye  and   bcgiui   n  careful 
oiftmiuatioD,  whilo  the  Kollora  drew  up  in  a  half  oirale  oa  ooe  ude." 
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leopard  has  lapped  while  his  fangs  were  red  with  tlic  blood  of  the  wild 
bull  he  had  just  killed  and  fed  from.  Through  yonder  mountains 
covered  with  forest  you  must  cut  your  way  with  tlie  axe,  for  in  those 
dark  jungles  the  gorilla  shelters,  and  woe  be  to  any  of  you  who  meet 
with  him  alone,  unless  your  rifle  is  loaded  and  yoiu*  aim  true  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole." 

"  Encore !  encore !  that's  capital,  uncle,"  exclaimed  the  young 
lieutenant,  clapping  his  hands;  "a  little  practice,  and  you'll  be  a 
second  MacaiUay  before  you  slip  your  wind.  But  how  about  his 
New  Zealander ;  if  we  meet  him  out  here  it  won't  be  sitting  on  the 
last  arch  of  a  bridge,  but  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  hungiy  Fan 
cannibal  looking  out  for  a  white  man  to  make  a  meal  of  You  forget 
him,  though  he  drank  out  of  those  rivers  as  well  as  your  gorilla." 

"  Kone  of  your  quizzing,  you  rascal,"  said  the  good-natured  captain, 
"or  1*11  have  you  colt's-ended.  We  are  nearing  the  Gaboon,  so 
keep  a  bright  look-out     There  is  a  bnr  to  pass,  so  mind  your  soundings." 

There  was  a  favourable  puflf  of  wind,  and  the  good  ship  Gorilla  went 
gently  up  the  river,  and  dropped  her  anchor  before  Glass  Town,  on  the 
right  bank,  where  a  large  crowd  was  assembled  to  await  their  landing, 
the  attorney  among  the  number  who  had  drawn  up  the  will.  As  the 
bamboo-house  bequeathed  to  the  captain  was  near  at  hand,  he  ordered 
the  crew  to  march  two  and  two,  and  follow  him,  the  young  lieutenant 
bringing  up  the  rear,  and  forming  quite  a  procession  to  take  possession 
of  the  estate.  There  was  a  tree  before  the  house,  and  on  the  lowest 
branch  sat  Black  Imp,  the  young  gorilla,  with  a  chain  round  his  waist. 
He  made  a  dash  at  one  of  the  sailors  who  was  smoking,  and  who  puffed 
such  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  into  his  mouth  and  eyes  as  sent  him 
coughing  and  sneezing,  and  winking  and  blinking,  into  the  highest 
bough  his  chain  allowed  him  to  reach,  where  he  sat  looking  down  as  if 
he  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  The  slaves  were  all  seated  before 
the  building,  black,  and  stark  naked,  excepting  round  the  loins ;  and 
after  the  attorney  had  explained  that  these  were  the  live  stock  upon  the 
estate,  the  captain  raised  his  glass  to  his  eye  and  began  a  cai*eful 
examination,  while  the  sailors  drew  up  in  a  half  circle  on  one  side. 

"  Well,  they're  a  nice  lot,"  said  the  captain ;  then  addressing  the  first 
he  saw,  "  And  what  can  you  do,  my  man  ] " 

" Mee  can  drinkee  deal  of  rum,  massa,"  answered  the  nigger;  "get 
dinink,  and  go  sleepee." 

"  Then  you  ai-e  a  valuable  article,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  I  shall 
number  you  Lot  1,  and  sell  you  for  what  youll  fetch.  And  what  can 
you  do  ?  "  he  continued,  turning  to  the  next. 
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"Me  smokee  all  de  baccy  me  can  steal,"  replied  the  second,  "and 
sometime  chewee." 

Dick,  the  ship's  cook,  who  was  very  fat,  here  burst  out  laughing, 
and  took  upon  himself  to  question  the  third,  who  was  a  Fan  cannibal, 
saying,  "  And  what  can  you  do,  ugly  1 " 

"Me  can  eatee  you  all  mysel,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  smacked 
his  lips  as  he  added,  "  Oh,  so  nicee  roastee,  wid  plantain "  (a  favourite 
vegetable). 

Dick  turned  very  pale,  and  drew  back  as  he  whispered  to  Hany, 
"  The  savage  brute  !  do  you  think  he  means  it  ?  **  but  Harry  could  not 
■  answer  for  laughing. 

"  Mean  it ! "  said  the  captain,  while  all  the  sailors  were  roaring  with 
laughter,  "  of  course  he  does.  Would  pick  you  so  clean  that  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  of  you,  excepting  your  bones,  to  furnish  supper  for 
a  black-beetle.  That's  Tchamee  ;  when  his  grandfather  died  he  had  him 
baked,  set  out  a  capital  spread,  invited  his  friends,  took  the  chair 
himself,  and  made  a  splendid  speech  on,  as  he  called  it,  'that  festive 
occasion.'  They  say  he  has  eaten  two  wives,  and  is  engaged  to  a  third. 
Aa  for  children,  not  one  was  ever  seen  anywhere  a  second  time  after  it 
was  a  month  old.  The  mothers  vanished  in  a  very  mysterious  way 
while  out  with  him  in  the  jungle.  Mean  it !  they'll  all  be  after  you, 
Dick,  with  their  mouths  watering,  and  when  you're  served  up  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  fight  about  who's  to  have  the  first  cut." 

All  the  while  the  captain  was  speaking,  Tchamee  kept  on  snapping  his 
jaws  and  nodding  his  head  at  Dick,  sometimes  putting  one  finger  in  his 
mouth  and  saying,  "  You  go  down  just  so." 

"  And  what  can  you  do,  my  friend  I"  said  Charley,  placing  his  hand 
on  the  most  intelligent-looking  of  the  lot. 

"  Me  killee  gorilla,  young  massa,"  was  the  answer. 

"Then  you  shall  be  my  man,"  said  Charley,  "with  uncle's 
consent." 

"  He's  the  best  of  the  lot,"  said  the  captain ;  "  you  may  have  him. 
As  to  Tchamee,  I  make  a  present  of  him  to  you,  Dick  ;  he  can  help  to 
cook." 

"  No,  no,  thank  you,  captain,  not  if  I  know  it,"  replied  the  fat  cook. 
"  I  should  be  thinking  of  how  he  served  his  grandfather,  and  tipping 
him  into  the  ship's  copper  for  it,  or  he  would  me." 

"  And  wash  him  down  with  palm  wine  after,  wouldn't  you,  Tchamee  ?" 
asked  Harry. 

"  Me  likee  to  be  drunkee,  massa,"  was  the  answer,  "and  eatee  big 
anake." 
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"  All  the  natives  of  Western  Africa  are  great  ser|>ent-oaters,"  said  the 
ship  surgeon  ;  "  and  if  the  head  is  cut  off  before  they  poison  their  own 
bodies — which  must  be  done  instantly,  or  in  the  poison  fangs  go,  for  that 
is  their  way  of  committing  suicide — ^but  cut  the  head  off  before  this  is 
done,  and  when  dressed,  they  are  as  good  as  conger  eels." 

The  attorney,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  now  introduced  a  Fan  who 
had  come  down  from  above  the  river  Como,  where  the  Fan  cannibals  are 
met  with,  to  announce  the  death  of  the  king,  and  conduct  his  successor 
into  the  Fan  countiy.  The  old  Fan  king  had  acted  honourably,  and  got 
■A  promise  from  his  subjects  that  they  would  accept  the  man  he  had 
appointed  as  his  successor,  and  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  kingdom  and 
people  for  tobacco  and  rum ;  and  when  it  was  explained  to  the  messenger 
that  the  newly-appointed  king  was  dead,  mo  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
where  he  had  gone  to,  or  what  he  was  doing,  the  Fan,  afler  tliinking  for 
a  few  moments,  pointed  to  the  slaves,  and  said,  **  No  king ;  can't  come ; 
dey  eatee  him  all."  When  the  attorney  explained  that  they  hadn't 
finished  him  off  in  that  style,  but  that  a  grave  had  been  dug,  and  he 
was  buried  in  it,  the  Fan  cannibal  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  Bad, 
bad  ;  great  waste  of  good  meatee ;''  then  looked  very  intently  at  Dick, 
the  fat  cook.  After  a  time,  the  interpreter  succeeded  in  making  the 
Fan  understand  that,  before  his  death,  the  successor  had  made  over  all 
his  property  and  power,  titles,  and  everything  else,  to  the  captain ;  and 
that  henceforth  he  was  King  of  the  Fans.  No  sooner  had  this  informa- 
tion penetrated  the  obtuse  brain  of  the  cannibal,  than  he  looked  at  the 
captain,  gave  an  approving  grunt,  and  turning  him  round,  up  with  his 
foot,  and  gave  him  such  a  kick  on  the  back,  as  would,  if  the  Fan 
had  worn  a  heavy  boot,  have  sent  him  headlong  somewhere  into  the 
middle  of  next  week,  instead  of  headforemost,  as  it  did,  among  the 
slaves. 

The  captain  quickly  got  up,  and  rubbing  himself  behind  with  one 
hand,  advanced  with  clenched  fist,  and  was  in  the  act  of  [knocking  the 
Fan  down,  when  the  interpreter  seized  his  uplifted  arm,  exclaiming, 
*^  You  mustn't  do  that.  He  has  paid  you  one  of  the  greatest  honours  a 
Fan  king  can  receive,  and  such  as  will  be  offered  up  by  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  before  you  are  crowned." 

"Bother  them  and  their  honours  too,"  said  the  captain.  "Who 
ever  before  heard  of  a  king  that  was  installed  by  a  kick  on  the 
back  ?  It's  a  new  way  of  paying  reverence  to  the  Lord's  anointed ; 
and  ni  knock  every  black  rascal  down  who  offers  me  any  more  such 
homage.'* 

**  It's  quite  the  correct  thing  out  here,"  said  Charley,  "  as  soon  as  a 
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king  is  selected ;  and  was  witnessed  and  described  by  Du  CJiaillu,  as  I 
will  sliow  you  when  we  go  on  board.*  He  calls  it  *  a  ceremony  which 
is  ]»reliminary  to  tlie  crowning.' " 

"  rU  tell  you  what  it  is,  imcle,"  said  Hany.  '*  You  shall  give  Jack 
an  extra  jorum  of  rum,  and  he  shall  receive  all  the  honour  for  you. 
Will  that  do,  Jack — you  to  be  kicked  instead  of  the  captain  1 " 

"  By  way  of  a  joke,  it  will,"  replied  the  sailor.  "  Give  me  an  exti'a 
'lowance  of  rum,  and  I'll  let  the  black  lubbers  kick  to  the  tune  of 
'  Old  Rose  and  bui*n  the  bellows,'  if  they  like." 

So  the  Fan  was  sent  back,  with  a  present  of  tobacco,  and  a  message 
that  the  new  king  would  be  up  the  country  in  a  few  days,  that  he  should 
receive  their  homage  by  proxy,  and  if  they  attempted  to  force  it  upon 
him — as  he  should  bring  up  a  couple  of  his  ship's  guns — he  would  blow 
them  all  to  blazes. 

Harry,  the  young  lieutenant,  then  took  oif  his  hat,  and  turning  to  liis 
uncle,  said,  "  In  the  name  of  the  crew  of  the  Gorilla,  1  congratulate 
your  majesty  on  your  accession  to  the  thi*one  of  the  Fan  cannibals ;  and 
may  you  live  long,  and  your  reign  be  happy  and  glorious.  May  you 
take  to  yourself  a  queen,  with  beautiful  black  blubber-lips,  that  will 
love  you  truly,  and  not  be  quite  fond  enough  to  eat  you.  And  now, 
shipmates,  welcome  to  the  throne,  with  three  British  cheers,  my  royal 
uncle.  King  Daniel.     Hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! " 

The  cheering  so  alarmed  tlie  slaves,  that  they  i*an  off  and  hid  them- 
selves somewhere. 

*  The  passage  Charley  allades  to  is  in  the  third  chapter,  edition  1861,  and  says, 
*'  Some  spat  in  his  face,  some  beat  him  with  their  fists,  some  kicked  him,  others  threw 
disgusting  objects  at  him.  ...  A  stranger  vrould  not  have  given  a  cent  for  the 
life  of  him  who  was  presently  to  be  crowned." 

{To  be  continued.)    . 
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INTEODTJCTIOK. 

[VERY  boy  knows  what  a  metal  is,  in  its  common  ap- 
pearance. It  is  genendly  found  to  be  bard,  unable 
to  be  seen  through,  possessed  of  a  peculiar  shining 
quality,  called  its  <' metallic  lustre,"  and  giving  out 
sound,  when  struck  with  a  hard  substance ;  also  it  is 
able  to  be  esctended  into  sheets,  by  the  repeated  blows  of  a  hammer, 
and  into  wire,  by  forcible  drawing  through  holes  made  in  a  hard 
"  drawplate ; "  some  other  properties  belong  to  metals,  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  proper  place. 

The  form  in  which  metals,  or  the  substances  containing  them,  are 
found  in  the  earth,  is  not  so  generally  known,  even  to  the  clever 
boys,  because  the  minerals  from  which  metals  are  obtained — called 
"  ores " — are  only  well  known  to  miners,  chemists,  and  other  uncom- 
mon people.  Besides  such  of  the  metals  as  come  into  eveiy  person's 
hand,  there  are  others  that  are  seldom  seen,  excepting  by  those  who 
make  them  their  study,  and  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives 
in  finding  out  useful  applications  of  them  or  their  combinations. 

In  this  place,  the  ores  of  the  metals  will  have  only  a  passing  remark, 
some  further  acquaintance  will  bo  made  with  the  metals  rarely  seen, 
but  the  wonders  connected  with  the  combinations  and  distinct  substances 
that  are  called  into  existence  by  the  chemist's  art  (some  of  which  are  also 
met  with  in  nature — ^in  the  mine),  will  have  the  principal  consideration 
here,  together  with  the  reasons  for  the  results  obtained,  and  the  uses  to 
which  those  results  are  put  by  men,  most  of  whom  have  been  high- 
spirited  and  enthusiastic  boys. 
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There  are  only  a  few  boys,  or  even  youths,  who  naturally  overcome  the 
difficulties  at  present  to  be  experienced  in  the  commencement  of  the 
acquirement  of  chemical  knowledge.  The  very  mention  of  the  name  of 
"  chemistry ''  to  papa  is  suggestive  of  the  employment  of  his  hopeful  son 
in  that  capacity  in  which  his  mischievous  tendencies  will  do  the  most 
harm  to  his  (papa's)]  pocket,  his  furniture,  and  finally  to  the  aspiring 
youth  himself;  the  cost  of  apparatus  and  materials,  the  almost  certain 
destruction  of  carpets  and  tables — perhaps  of  windows — and  tlie  pix>- 
bability  of  unlooked-for  explosions,  leaving  their  indelible  and  horrible 
marks  upon  the  hitherto  handsome  person  of  the  *'  dear  wilful  Jack,"  a& 
his  sisters  style  him,  finally  settle  the  doom  of  any  proposed  cliemical 
experiments,  and  the  youthful  tendency,  which  might  have  expanded 
into  a  highly  successful  career  in  the  man,  is  crushed  for  ever.  These 
articles  are  offered  to  all  boys,  clever  or  not  clever — but  if  not  clever, 
persevering — to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  diffident,  as  well  as  to 
present  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  cheapness  of  apparatus- 
and  materials,  harmlessness  of  operations,  and  perfect  safety  of  the 
experimenter.  Another  class  of  difficulties/  which  the  method  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  employed  in  these  articles  is  intended  to  dispel,  to 
"  dissipate  into  thin  air,"  is  the  crabbed  and  unwelcome  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  wrapped  up,  with  some  few  cheering  exceptions,  in  the 
books  that  are  now  extant  on  the  subject.  If  it  is  a  school-book,  it  is 
surrounded  with  all  the  awe  with  which  even  good  boys  look  upon  a 
school-book  ;  the  lessons  out  of  it  are  learned  at  the  same  time  as  other 
lessons  of  even  a  more  difficult  kind,  and  the  leaming-by-rote  system  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  the  only  true  system  by  which  chemistry  can  be 
really  taught  and  endeared  to  its  votaries,  viz.,  experiment.  If  it  is  not 
a  school-book,  it  is  so  far  removed  from  the  understanding  of  boys,  by 
the  length  of  the  words,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  sentences,  that  such  a 
book  can  only  be  comprehended  by  grown-up  people. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  avenues  by  which  chemical  science  is 
approached,  at  the  present  day,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  unwelcome ;  that 
systematic  and  orderly  experiment  is  the  only  true  means  of  making  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  chemistry — in  fact,  is  its  very  heart  and 
soul ;  and  that  the  love  of  chemistry  (when  strongly  implanted  in  the 
human  mind)  develops  itself  in  youth,  and  sometimes  in  extreme  youth, 
boyhood — it  is  sought  to  comply  with  these  evident  conditions  of  a 
successful  and  early  entrance  into  the  science,  by  making  the  language 
easy  and  even  homely,  by  providing  a  number  of  striking  experiments 
(methodically  arranged)  as  the  basis  of  the  impai*tation  of  knowledge, 
and  by  inserting  anecdotes  and  narratives  connected  with  the  history  of 
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the  snbjeet,  that  appeal  more  especially  to  the  condition  of  the  juYenile 
mind,  and  illastiate  the  perseverance  and  toil  that  have  already  been 
expended  upon  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  done  more  to  enhance 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life  than  any  other  known  practical  science. 

Having,  in  a  general  way,  put  forward  onr  method  of  treating  the 
subject,  so  as  to  prepare  the  youngsters,  who  read  this  article,  for  what  is 
to  come,  it  will  remain  for  them,  when  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  the 
work  or  treatise,  to  say  in  what  degree  the  intentions  already  mentioned 
have  been  carried  out. 

To  resume  our  talk — ^for  we  wish  our  readers  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  subject  as  if  they  were  spoken  to  by  an  elder  brother — we  have 
(in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article)  stated  that  certain  properties  are 
attached  to  the  metals,  which  are  known  in  common  life  ;  it  will  be  our 
endeavour  as  well  as  our  pleasure  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  yoimg  chemist 
from  what  is  known  to  what  is  unknown. 

The  relative  hardness  of  metals  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
experiments  : — 

Experiment  1. — ^Take  a  cof^r  or  bronze  coin  (the  same  will  hold  good 
of  a  silver  or  gold  coin),  and,  having  laid  it  upon  a  piece  of  deal  or 
mahogany,  strike  it  forcibly  with  a  hammer.  The  coin  will  not  be 
appreciably  injured ;  but,  nevertheless,  will  have  made  a  very  evident 
indentation  in  the  wood.  As  an  example  of  what  the  same  force  will  do, 
when  suitably  applied  to  aid  chemical  combination,  place  one  of  two 
pennies  on  the  floor,  on  its  edge  adjust  the  coloured  portion  of  an  ordinary 
ludfer  match,  or  wax  "  vesta "  (not  Bryant  <fc  May's),  then  place  the 
second  penny  over  the  first,  so  as  to  cover  it^  and  with  its  edge  to  bear 
upon  the  top  part  of  the  end  of  the  lucifer :  on  striking  the  pennies 
with  a  hammer,  or  (which  is  better)  letting  a  poker  drop  upon  them 
from  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  the  lucifer  will  explode. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  a  dangerous  experiment,  but  in  this  and  in 
aQ  other  instances  of  explosions,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  face  and  body 
away  from  the  materials.  This  experiment  shows  several  interesting 
points : — 1st.  That  hardness  (or  the  ability  to  resist  a' blow)  is  a  relative 
quality,  wood  being  more  easily  made  to  yield — being  less  hard — ^than 
copper.  2nd.  That  some  substances,  such  as  copper,  can  bear  to  undergo 
the  effects  of  a  blow — to  have  some  of  their  particles  brought  closer 
together  than  others — ^without  undergoing  any  appreciable  change.  3rd. 
That  other  substances,  such  as  the  mixture  placed  on  the  top  of  a  lucifer 
match,  are  in  such  a  state  that  to  deal  them  a  blow,  thereby  bringing 
some  of  their  particles  closer  together  than  others,  is  to  destroy  them  by 

c  2 
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suddenlj  converting  some  of  their  component  parts  into  a  gaseous 
Bubstance. 

The  meaning  of  the  adjective  ''  hard ''  is  ^'  resisting  penetration  or 
separation,"  and  other  means  (such  as  pressure)  might  have  been  em- 
ployed to  test  the  hardness  of  a  substance.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
although  "  hardness''  is  a  property  which  most  of  the  ordinary  metals 
have,  the  degrees  of  hardness  possessed  by  metals  are  very  dissimilar ; 
some  metals  are  nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond  (the  hardest  substance 
known),  some  are  scratched  by  glass,  some  yield  to  the  finger-nail,  some 
are  as  soft  as  wax,  and  one  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

BxperimetU  2. — ^There  is  a  metal  called  " zinc" — which,  with  copper, 
forms  brass,  and  is  now  much  used  for  roofing  houses,  the  lining  of 
water-cisterns,  dec. — that  can  be  scratched  with  glass.  To  try  this 
property,  take  a  piece  or  slip  of  sheet  zinc  and  draw  the  broken  edge  of 
a  piece  of  window  glass  over  it :  a  very  evident  scratch  will  be  produced 
by  this  operation,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  metal  will  become  detached. 
Upon  attempting  to  sciutch  the  blade  of  a  knife  in  a  similar  manner,  at 
the  utmost  a  mark  will  be  made,  but  none  of  the  steel  will  become 
detached ;  therefore  it  is  said  that  steel  is  harder  than  zinc. 

Experiment  3. — Sheet  lead  is  very  generally  used  to  roof  houses  with. 
If  a  piece  of  this  lead  be  flattened  it  will  be  found  to  be  easily  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  if,  upon  the  bright  surface  exposed  by  a  recent  cut^  the 
finger-nail  be  pressed,  the  metal  will  be  thereby  indented,  and  that 
without  injuring  the  nail  in  the  least. 

Experiment  4. — ^Two  metals  that  are  exceedingly  common  in  nature, 
combined  with  other  substances,  the  one  in  plants  called  ^'  potassium," 
the  other  in  common  table  salt  called  ''  sodium,"  are  as  soft  as  wax. 
There  are  chemists  in  Holbom,  and  other  parts  of  London,  of  whom 
these  two  common  metals,  that  are  but  rarely  seen,  can  be  procured ; 
the  metallic  lumps  are  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  air  by  means  of 
pure  mineral  naphtha,  otherwise  they  would  tamisli  or  "  oxidize."  On 
plunging  the  point  of  a  penknife  into  the  bottle  containing  one  of  these 
metals,  a  fragment  may  be  drawn  out  j  the  bottle  should  be  instantly 
closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  naphtha,  and  the  experi- 
ment should  not  be  performed  near  to  a  light.  A  plate  is  to  receive  the 
fragment,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  like  cheese  or  wax,  it  is  able  to  be 
easily  moulded  with  the  fingers,  rolled  into  balls,  &c.  The  hand  should 
not  be  wet,  nor  too  hot ;  the  moulding  into  the  desired  shape  shotdd  be 
speedily  accomplished,  and  the  ball  or  roll  immediately  put  back  into 
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the  bottle.     If  these  directions  are  not  complied  with,  tlie  metal  may 
take  fire. 

Experiinent  5. — To  obsei'v^e  the  fluidity  of  qiiicksilver  or  "  mercury," 
take  an  ordinary  thermometer,  which  is  partially  filled  with  pure 
mercory,  and  apply  the  warm  hand  to  the  round  portion  at  the  bottom, 
culled  its  "  bulb ;"  although  the  tube  of  the  instrument  is  as  much,  in 
^ize,  like  a  flattened  hair  as  possible,  the  thread  of  shining  metal  will 
rise,  owing  to  the  increase  of  its  bulk  by  the  application  of  the  extra 
heat.  Plunge  it  into  snow,  or  iced  water,  or  even  ordinary  cold  water, 
and  the  metallic  thread  will  sliorten  and  shrink  into  the  bulb  of  tlie 
instrument.  Although  this  experiment  shows  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  mercury  by  heat  and  cold  respectively,  it  is  also  a  good  and 
veiy  striking  example  of  the  fluidity  of  the  metal,  for  the  least  want  of 
fluidity  woidd  render  it  less  sensitive  to  small  alterations  of  heat,  and 
the  instrument  would  be  valueless.  A  small  portion  of  mercury  may  be 
taken  carefully  in  the  hand,  so  as  not  to  spill  it :  it  will  be  found  to 
adhere  together  in  "  globules,"  or  small  balls,  like  the  dew  upon  som* 
kinds  of  leaves.  If  a  di'op  of  mercury  be  thrown  into  a  clean  dry  basin, 
it  will  break  up  into  a  great  number  of  globules. 

Admixture  with  tinfoil,  with  some  other  metals,  and  with  greasy 
substances,  destroys  the  fluidity  of  mercury.  In  the  above  experiment, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  any  gold  or  silver  (in  the  shape  of 
coins,  rings,  or  in  any  other  form)  into  contact  with  the  mercur}' ; 
otherwise  the  tendency  of  mercury  to  unite  with  other  metals,  and  form 
"  amalgams,''  will  be  manifested  by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
valuable  article  so  treated. 

That  metals  are  not  able  to  be  seen  through,  or  are  "  opaque,"  is  evident 
with  all  metals,  in  their  ordinary  conditions  or  states ;  nevertheless,  the 
following  experiment  will  clearly  show  an  exception  to  this  rule,  owiug 
to  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  metal  under  observation  : — 

Experiment  6. — Spread  a  sheet  of  leaf  gold,  carefully,  between  two 
plates  of  glass  ;  a  faint  but  decided  gi^en  colour  will  be  observed  to  pas;; 
through  the  gold  leaf,  on  holding  the  combined  plates  up  to  the  light. 

In  regard  to  the  "  metallic  lustre  "  of  the  metals  : — 

Experiment  7. — The  ordinary  metals  and  their  alloys  (or  mixtures 
with  other  metaJs)  sufficiently  show  this  charactei'istic  peculiarity  when 
their  real  surface  is  exposed  to  view,  either  by  means  of  filing,  rubbing 
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with  emery  cloth,  or  scraping  with  a  suitable  tool.  The  metallic  lasti*e 
of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lead  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  their 
freshly-cut  surfaces ;  that  of  mercury,  when  it  is  pure,  is  evident. 

The  giving  out  sound,  when  struck,  is  most  prominent  in  bells,  gongs, 
and  such  like  articles,  but  the  following  experiment  is  an  example  of  its 
use  in  common  life  : — 

Expervnient  8. — ^If  a  coin  "rings  well,"  when  spun  in  the  air,  or 
thrown  on  a  bare  wooden  table,  it  is  tolerable  evidence  of  its  parity  and 
goodness ;  the  presence  of  lead  being  told  when  a  coin  "  rings  badly  '* 
and  has  a  "  dead  "  sound. 

When  a  piece  of  metal  is  balanced  upon  the  finger,  or  other  point  of 
support,  and,  upon  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  gives  out  a  clear  musical 
sound,  it  is  said  to  be  "  sonorous."  Amongst  the  sonorous  metals,  alu- 
minum C'  aluminium  "  is  the  French  name),  copper,  and  silver  are  the 
principal ;  steel,  and  the  alloys  of  copper  and  silver,  are  also  sonorous. 

The  degree  of  extensibility  of  metals  under  the  hammer,  called  their 
"  malleability,"  is  very  different ;  gold  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  not 
thicker  than  one-millionth  of  an  inch,  iron  and  nickel  cannot  be  reduced 
thinner  than  about  -^^  of  an  inch,  and  arsenic,  antimony,  and  cobalt 
are  entirely  destitute  of  this  property.  A  few  experiments  will  illustrate 
these  points: — 

Experiment  9. — Take  a  few  inches  of  ordinary  copper  bell-wire,  and 
straighten  the  piece  by  hammeiing  it  on  a  block  or  anvil.  Then  place 
the  piece  of  wire  in  the  red-hot  part  of  an  ordinary  domestic  fire,  with 
the  tongs  or  a  pair  of  pincers ;  when  the  wire  has  become  red-hot,  and 
before  it  melts,  take  it  out  Of  the  fire,  and  suddenly  plunge  it  into  a 
vessel  containing  cold  water.  This  operation  will  be  found  to  soften  the 
wire,  and  is  called  "annealing."  Upon  placing  the  wire,  thus  prepared, 
upon  an  anvil  or  other  hard  metal  surfiaxse,  and  dealing  a  few  smart 
blows  of  the  hammer  upon  it^  its  malleabiLity  will  be  evident  by  the  flat- 
ness which  the  part  struck  assumes. 

The  above  method  of  softening  the  copper,  and  thus  reducing  all  its 
particles  into  a  similar  state  of  cohesion,  is  especially  to  be  noticed  by 
the  reader.  After  the  hammering  process,  which  extends  the  metal  and 
at  the  same  time  hardens  it,  if  it  is  desired  still  farther  to  flatten  the  wire, 
it  IB  again  annealed,  and  can  then  be  again  extended  by  hammering.  The 
same  plan  of  annealing  also  answers  well  with  brass. 
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Experiment  10. — Steel  is  a  peculiar  compound  of  iron  and  charcoal, 
or  ''  carbon,"  as  the  chemists  call  it ;  the  behaviour  of  steel,  under  the 
process  described  above  for  copper,  is  exactly  the  reverse,  for,  by  heating 
an  ordinary  piece  of  watch-spring  red  hot,  and  suddenly  plunging  it  into 
cold  water,  it  will  become  nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond,  and  so  brittle 
that  the  slightest  blow  from  a  hammer,  when  it  is  placed  upon  an  anvil, 
will  shiver  it  into  a  number  of  small  pieces.  To  soften  steel,  so  as  to 
show  its  malleability  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  is  requisite  to  anneal 
it  by  exactly  the  contrary  process  to  that  described  above — that  is  to 
say,  by  heating  it  in  the  fire  until  it  is  red-hot,  and  then  placing  it  in 
charcoal-dust  for  some  hours,  until  it  has  slowly  cooled  to  the  ordinary 
temperature.  The  piece  of  steel,  by  this  means,  may  be  made  nearly 
as  soft  as  lead,  and  may  then  be  beaten  out  on  the  anvil  as  the  copper 
was. 

Ordinaiy  iron,  or  wrought  iron  (used  for  railway-rails,  fire-irons,  &c.)^ 
differs  from  steel  in  the  fact  of  its  not  being  able  to  be  hardened  by 
sudden  cooling,  as  the  steel  is.  The  malleability  of  iron  and  steel  in- 
creases with  the  heat  of  the  metal,  and  thus  the  smith's  forge  affords  the 
most  practical  means  of  using  this  property  of  the  metal  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life. 

Experiment  11. — On  placing  a  small  piece  of  antimony  on  an  anvil, 
and  smartly  striking  it  with  a  hammer,  it  will  fly  into  minute  particles* 
and  some  of  it  will  be  reduced  to  powder. 

This  last  experiment  shows  us  what  is  meant  by  ''  brittleness,"  or 
the  desire  (as  it  were)  on  the  part  of  the  metal,  to  break  rather  than  to 
bend. 

The  "  ductility  "  of  a  metal  is  its  capability  of  being  drawn  into  fine 
wire  :  it  is  a  property  quite  distinct  from  "  malleabiLity,"  but  is  suffi- 
ciently allied  thereto  to  a^oid  the  necessity  of  separate  experiments  being 
made,  provided  that  "malleability"  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
spreading  action  of  a  hammer,  and  ^'ductility"  to  the  drawing  and 
closing  action  of  a  draw-plate.  The  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
perties is  well  illustrated  by  the  metal  lead,  which  is  more  malleable 
than  iron,  but  far  less  ductile. 

The  title  at  the  head  of  this  article  says,  "illustrated  by  electro- 
chenoical,  and  other  brilliant  but  easy  experiments."  Now,  in  following 
out  the  natural  order  of  the  subject,  we  have  been  obliged  to  commence 
with  the  "  easy  "  experiments.  This  drcumstanoe,  however,  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  for  either  brilliant  or  electro-chemical  experiments  require  a 
little  previous  acquaintance  with  the  best  plan  of  experimenting;  before 
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introducing  them  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  it  Ls  advisable  to 
provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  trj'ing  an  experiment  before  commenciDg 
the  active  operations,  and  to  see  that  the  apparatus  and  materials  are 
clean  and  in  projper  order. 

All  electro-chemical  exj^eriments  employ  electricity  as  the  force  or 
power  to  produce  the  results,  and  the  results  are  chemical  in  tlieir 
character — that  is  to  say,  involve  some  decided  and  striking  change  in 
the  appearance  and  properties  of  the  substances  employed ;  so  that, 
although  we  may  know  the  properties  of  all  the  separate  ingredients 
used,  the  appearance  and  jiroperties  of  the  bodies  obtained  are  a  matter 
of  close  observation  and  careful  experiment. 

If  we  consult  any  large  and  authentic  work  on  electricity  as  to  the 
most  powerful  means  of  exciting  electric  force  by  friction,  we  shall  find 
at  the  top  of  an  extensive  table  by  Mr.  Cavallo,  that  "  the  back  of  a  live 
cat,"  rubbed  with  any  known  substance,  will  most  powerfully  set  free 
the  latent  electric  force.  Without  putting  it  down  as  one  of  our  series 
of  experiments,  and  mei'^ly  to  realize  the  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  if 
"  pussy  "  has  been  winking  and  blinking  on  the  warm  dry  rug  in  front  of 
ii  Christmas  fire,  and,  if  we  take  the  warm  and  dry  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  rub  the  back  of  the  cat  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  crackling  sparks 
will  be  heard  and  seen  to  proceed  from  the  straightened  hair  of  the 
animal ;  and  if,  after  having  briskly  rubbed  the  hand  on  the  back,  we 
apply  the  fore -finger  knuckle  to  the  tip  of  the  cat\s  nose,  a  beautiful 
l)lue  spark  will  surprise  both  the  cat  and  the  operator,  and  show  one 
development  of  electric  power.  The  kind  of  electricity  that  is  used  in 
electro-chemistry  is  allied  to,  but  is  somewhat  different  from,  that  just 
spoken  of,  and  called  "frictional  electricity."  A  spark,  for  instance, 
:ilthough  sometimes  seen  wlule  adjusting  the  apparatus,  never  accom- 
panies its  action  for  chemical  purposes.  Instead  of  the  friction  of  two 
solids  against  one  another  to  produce  the  result,  the  friction  of  a  liquid 
or  liquids,  by  chemical  action,  against  solids,  is  used  to  place  the  power 
at  the  service  of  the  experimenter. 

Experiment  12. — A  good  illustration  of  an  apparatus  for  furnishing 
the  kind  of  electricity  employed  in  electro-chemical  experiments  is  to 
make  a  very  strong  solution  of  common  table-salt  in  water,  being  cai-e- 
ful  to  use  much  more  salt  than  the  water  will  dissolve ;  an  ordinary 
half-pint  tumbler  may  be  the  containing  vessel.  A  thin  copper  plate  or 
sheet,  a  foot  long  and  four  inches  wide,  is  to  have  a  piece  of  common 
l>ell-wii'e  soldered  or  securely  riveted  to  it  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
length  near  the  edge  ;  the  sheet  is  to  be  rolled  up  in  the  direction  of  its 
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length,  and  placed  in  the  tumbler  previoiislj  to  making  the  salt  solution 

thei-ein,  so  as  to  line  the  inside  of  the  vessel.     A  piece  of  thin  sheet 

zinc,  about  six  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide,  may  also  be  rolled  up, 

after  having  had  a  copper  wire  soldered  or  securely  riveted  to  it ;  this 

Is  x>laced  in  the  centre  of  the  tumbler,  after  the  salt  and  solution  arc 

placed  therein,  and  should  not  touch  the  copper  plate,  but  should  be 

preserved  in  an  upright  position  by  the  solid  salt  itself     The  copper 

wires,  from  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  respectively,  shoidd  each  be  about 

two  feet  long.     When  the  wires  are  brought  into  contact  in  the  dark, 

a  very  small  but  distinct  spark  (not  unlike  that  from  the  cat's  nose)  may 

be  seen.     If,  before  bringing  the  ends  of  the  wires  into  contact,  one  of 

the  wires  be  allowed  to  pass  under,  or  immediately  over,  the  pivoted 

needle  of  a  mariner's  compass,  parallel  to  it,  the  needle  will  be  observed 

to  alter  its  line  of  du'ection  or  position  when  the  wires  ai*e  made  to 

touch  each  other ;  this  fact  is  used  by  electricians  to  measure  the  amount 

of  electric  force,  which  may  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  deviation 

produced.      If  a  solution  of  ordinary  "  blue  stone  "  or  sidphate  of  copper 

be  used  in  a  sepai-ate  vessel  in  connection  with  two  silver  plates  im- 

mei'sed  therein,  tliat  are  respectively  in  contact  with  the  wires  from  the 

tumbler,  the  plate  connected  to  the  zinc  of  the  tumbler  will  be  found 

si)eedily  to  receive  a  coating  of  pure  pink  copper.     It  is  this  latter  pro- 

j)erty  of  electric  force  that  will  be  i)i*incipally  used  in  the  experiments 

which  we  shall  put  forward.     The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  carefully 

to  the  exterior  portion  of  the  salt  solution,  will  increase  the  intensity 

of  the  spark  and  other  effects,  from  the  arrangement   of  metals  and 

liijuid  in  the  tumbler,  which  is  called  a  "galvanic  battery"  of  one  cell 

or  alternation. 

A  jar  (large  or  small,  accoi-ding  to  the  scale  desired),  containing 
strong  nitric  acid  and  weak  sulphuric  acid — sepai*ated  from  each  other 
by  a  i>orous  cell  or  partition — with  platinum,  carl)on,  or  cast  iron  in 
the  nitric  acid,  and  amalgamated  zinc  in  the  weak  sulphuric  acid — ^will 
produce  more  than  three  times  the  electric  force  in  a  given  time  than 
the  arrangement  described  in  Experiment  12.  If  a  number  of  vessels, 
provided  with  acids  and  metals  as  above  described,  be  connected  toge- 
ther in  such  a  manner  that  the  zinc  of  one  cell  is  connected  to  the 
copper,  platinum,  carbon,  or  cast  iron  of  the  next  cell,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  series,  so  as  to  leave  a  wire  from  the  first  zinc 
free  at  one  end  of  the  arrangement,  and  a  wire  from  the  last  copper  free  ' 
at  the  other  end,  a  powerful  galvanic  or  "  voltaic  "  battery  w^ill  be  pro- 
duced, capable  of  melting  metals,  producing  the  electiic  light,  making 
magnets,  ttc.     Fifty  cells  or  alternations  give  a  ^•ery  marked  series  of 
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resulin.  As  powerful  apparatus  are  not  required  to  produce  the  results 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  do,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  indicate  how 
they  are  made,  and  what  are  the  general  results. 

The  principal  apparatus  required  for  the  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  taken  into  consideration  here,  consists  simply  of: — 1st.  A 
glass  or  other  vessel  impervious  to  moisture.  2nd.  An  unglazed 
"  porous  **  vessel,  pervious  to  moisture.  3rd.  A  strip  of  the  metal  under 
examination,  or  of  metal  to  be  acted  upon  by  solution  or  deposition. 
4th.  A  strip  of  metal  to  establish  the  desired  electric  relation  with  the 
before-mentioned  strip.  5th.  A  cleft  piece  of  wood.  This  is  called  a 
"porous-cell"  arrangement,  and  comprises  within  itself  a  galvanic 
battery  and  a  cell  for  applying  the  electric  force.  As  the  uses  of  this 
apparatus  will  be  varied  according  to  the  experiment  under  considera- 
tion, and  as  its  "  manipulation,  *'  or  management,  will,  in  a  fit  place, 
come  under  notice,  further  elucidation  of  the  matter  is  deferred. 

Until  lately,  the  deposition  of  copper  upon  a  knife-blade  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  was  looked  upon  as  a  chemical  result ; 
now,  however,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  electric  force  is  not 
only  the  sustaining  power  in  this  experiment,  but  is  also  the  force 
which  causes  the  commencement  of  the  action :  therefore  all  cases  of 
deposition  of  metals  upon  metals  by  simple  immersion  in  solutions  of 
metallic  salts,  will  be  regarded,  for  the  purposes  of  tlus  article,  as 
electrical  phenomena. 

The  general  plan  of  investigation  of  the  chemistry  of  the  metaJs  will 
be  to  take  the  metal  whose  chemical  relations  are  to  be  examined,  in  its 
usual  and  well-known  form,  dissolve  it  (with  or  without  the  help  of 
electric  power)  in  its  solvents,  and  show,  finally,  that  the  metal  can  be 
again  produced  from  those  chemical  solutions  by  an  inverse  action  of  the 
electric  power.  Other  striking  means  of  showing  the  properties  and  re- 
actions of  the  substances  under  experiment  (involving,  in  some  cases, 
original  and  novel  processes  and  results)  will  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
coloured  flames  characteristic  of  most  metals  will  receive  a  large  amount 
of  attention. 


"^ttalUttmxB  0f  "^mlhaxanQ^i. 


BY    AN    OLD    BOY. 


NO.    I. — THE  FIRST   JflOHT  AT  SCHOOL. 

[T  is  said  that  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments ;  and 
as  anybody  who  cares  to  listen  to  my  gossip  about  public 
school  life  will  find  here  recorded,  not  one  hct,  but  many 
hundreds  of  them,  I  trust  that  my  audience  will  take 
it  for  gitmted  that  mine  is  a  truthfal,  and  not  an  ar- 
gumeniatiye,  disposition.  I  was  a  public  school  boy  years  ago ;  in  heart, 
I  am  a  public  school  boy  to  this  very  hour.  Eight  of  the  brightest, 
most  memorable— I  think  I  may  safely  say  the  best — ^years  of  my  life  were 
spent  within  the  walls  of  what,  of  course,  I  consider  is  the  best  school  in 
England.  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  public  school  boy  who  did  not 
consider  his  school  the  best  in  the  world.  I  have  no  reason,  thank 
goodness,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  dear  old  place ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
every  reason  for  loving  it.  It  gave  me  the  best  and  truest  friends  I 
possess ;  it  taught  me  the  most  cherished  lessons  I  know ;  it  led  me 
to  have  an  aim  and  object  in  life — something  to  work  for,  something  to 
fight  for  ;  it  was  the  miniature  world  of  the  one  I  live  in  now,  with 
many  of  its  trials,  not  a  few  of  its  temptations,  not  a  little  of  its  deceit 
and  cowardice — much,  very  much  of  its  love,  its  hope,  its  manliness,  its 
honesty,  its  pluck  !  With  so  much  of  a  pre&ce,  I  shall  now  ask  leave 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  try  to  discuss,  truthfully  and  with  ac- 
curacy, a  few  of  the  most  vivid  scenes  in — well,  I  think  not  only  in  my 
career,*  but  in  the  career  of  most  English  public  school  bojrs. 

I  was  between  ten  and  eleven  years  old  when  it  was  decided  that  at 
the  close  of  the  midsummer  holidays  I  was  to  go  back  with  my  elder 
brother  to  Marlborough.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  T 
was  of  a  nervous,  impressionable  nature ;  fond  enough  of  the  river, 
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and  boats,  and  fagging  out  at  cricket  for  my  brother — not  babyish  I 
think,  or  homesick,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  intensely  fond  of  my 
moth^  and  sisters,  and  my  home.  Still,  for  all  that,  I  was  wild  to  go  to 
Marlborough.  Indeed,  the  Christmas  before,  when  it  was  all  but  ar- 
ranged that  I  was  to  accompany  my  brother  to  the  place  of  which  I 
had  heard  so  much  and  dreamed  so  much ;  and  the  doctor  wrote  to  m}' 
father  and  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better,  as  there  wslh 
scarletina  about,  if  I  waited  another  six  montlis,  1  believe  1  forgot  myself 
sadly.  And  when  one  comes  to  consider  about  it,  it  was  a  sad  disap- 
])ointment  for  a  boy  who,  although  but  eleven  years  old,  had  some  clear 
notions  in  his  head  of  independence,  and  not  a  little  desire  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world. 

The  play-box,  made  expressly  for  me,  with  my  initials  and  school 
number  painted  conspicuously  on  the  outside,  had  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
loft  and  hidden  away.  The  new  nightgowns  and  shii'ts,  already  cut  out, 
were  buried  deep  in  my  mother  s  work-basket.  The  luxury  of  a  visit  to 
a  tiiilor,  a  hatter,  and  a  hosier  was  denied  me ;  and  the  pleasui*e  of  gazing 
with  not  a  little  pride  on  the  little  bits  of  tape  inscribetl  with  the  words 
**Tyix)  Secundus,  No.  365,"  stolen  from  me  for  what  J  then  considered 
an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

However,  the  hated  six  months,  during  which  I  laid  down  the  law, 
and  I  believe  snubbed  the  boys  dreadfully,  at  the  private  school  at  which 
T  was  a  day-boarder,  at  last  came  to  an  end,  and  my  ostracism  from 
jmblic  life  was,  to  my  intense  satisfaction,  about  to  be  removed.  My 
big  brother  gave  me  sevei'al  parting  instructions,  the  excellence  of  which 
I  have  since  discovered,  but  which  at  that  time,  I  confess,  seemed  some-' 
what  harsh  and  absurd.  He  warned  me  particularly  against  the  words 
"  papa"  and  "  mamma,'*'  and  the  Christian  names  of  himself  and  my 
respected  sisters.  "  They'll  ask  you  a  lot  of  questions,"  he  said,  "  and 
you'll  have  to  answer  them.  Speak  out  as  if  you  weren't  afraid, 
and  don't  sulk.  If  they  want  to  know  too  much,  and  bully  you,  tell 
them  you  are  the  other  Tyro's  brother,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  settle 
them." 

I  promised  that  I  would  remember  all  this ;  and  I  don't  honestly 
think  my  bt*other  was  ashameil  of  me,  or  particularly  anxious  about  the 
figure  I  should  cut.  There  was  only  one  thing  he  teas  anxious  about 
the  evening  before  our  departure,  and  that  was  the  very  pale  complexion 
of  the  plum-pudding  which  was  to  have  been  the  glorj^  of  our  fraternal 
jDfnib-parcel.  My  brother  had  caught  sight  of  the  imfortunate  pudding 
in  the  larder,  and  no  doubt  thinking  it  ungrateful  to  make  any  com- 
l)laint   about   the  shortcomings   of  our  cook — v/ho,   by-the-by,  rather 
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prided  herself  on  her  performance — ^he  opened  hu  heart  to  im  all  upetaird 
in  the  schoolroom. 

**  We  shall  get  awfully  chaffed  about  that  pudding,  you  know/'  said 
my  brother ;  **  and  I've  got  such  a  reputation  for  plum-puddings.  Why, 
even  young  Cheesey  Jones,  who  brings  back  a  loaf  of  baker's  bi*ead  witli 
about  six  plums  in  it,  and  calls  it  a  cake^  would  be  ashamed  of  that 
white-&ced  pudding.  Ifs  all  very  well  to  say  it's  got  a  lot  of  good  things 
in  it ;  but  why  don't  it  lo<A  good,  that's  what  I  want  to  know  1 " 

My  sister  objected  here,  and  hinted  that  poor  Ted  didn't  know  what 
a  good  pudding  was  when  he  saw  one ;  and  again  began  detailing  all  its 
ingredients. 

But  Ted  stuck  to  his  point,  and  cut  the  feminine  objections  short 

<<0h,  you  gii'ls  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it,"  he  said.  '*I 
know  what  our  fellows  think  is  a  good-looking  pudding  better  than  you. 
I'd  chuck  that  pudding  away,  or  eat  it  on  the  sly,  sooner  than  have  to 
open  the  box  and  show  it,  with  its  horrid  pasty  face,  when  they  all  expect 
a  good  brown  one.  It  looks  mean,  and  don't  seem  rich,  and  I'd  sooner 
not  take  it  at  all ;  there!" 

Somehow  or  other  this  conversation  got  repeated  downstairs  in  the 
dining-room,  and  my  father,  who  chuckled  immensely  at  Fred's  solemn 
objections,  despatched  me — as  it  was  partly  my  property — ^to  the  kitchen 
to  bring  up  the  pudding  for  inspection.  My  conduct  certainly  looks 
suspicious,  I  own ;  but  really  and  truly  what  happened  was  purely  ac- 
cidental. I  tumbled  upstairs,  and  broke  the  dish  a)ul  the  pudding  in  half. 
I  believe  my  father  to  this  day  thinks  that  Fred  and  I  plotted  the  de- 
struclion  of  the  pudding.  However,  it  was  merely  an  accident,  as  I  said 
before,  and  certainly  a  lucky  one,  as  the  sequel  will  prove.  My  mother, 
with  her  quick  eye  and  affectionate  disposition,  saw  her  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  at  once.  We  were  to  be  off  tlie  next  day,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  That  night  the  mysterious  aid  of  treacle  and  darken- 
ing goodies  were  called  into  requisition;  the  pudding  was  re-boiled, 
and  my  mother  superintended  the  opemtion.  Fred's  face,  when  the 
restored  pudding  was  produced,  was  as  good  as  a  play.  He  chuckled 
giimly,  and  was  heard  to  mutter — 

"  They  won't  beat  that,  anyhow." 

I  will  pass  over  the  pai-ting.  It  was  all  excitement  and  novelty  for 
me,  and  I  don't  think  I  was  near  as  cut  up  as  poor  Fred.  The 
mother  and  sisters,  dear  creatures,  of  course  made  it  worse  for  both 
of  us,  for  they  hung  about  us  and  cried  bitterly.  We  hadn't  far  to 
drive  in  the  cab  from  our  house  to  the  Paddington  station ;  and  Fred, 
like  a  sensible  fellow,  wouldn't  let  any  of  them  at  home  come  to  see 
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US  off.  He  knew  there  would  be  lots  of  feUows  at  the  station ;  and  as 
of  course,  there  must  be  tears,  like  an  old  hand,  he  knew  they  were 
better  shed  on  the  doorstep  than  on  the  platform.  As  it  was,  his  eyes 
were  hardly  "  all  right,"  as  he  called  it,  by  the  time  we  got  to  the 
station. 

There  we  found  little  Ostler  Parker — a  fair-haired,  thick-set,  merry- 
looking  chap,  one  of  Fred's  best  chums — with  his  body  half  through  the 
window  of  a  carriage  the  door  of  which  was  locked. 

"  Hullo  !  Tyro,  old  boy,"  he  shouted  to  Fred  ;  "  that's  stunning ;  we 
shall  just  make  up  a  carriage  now.  Why,  who's  this — the  young  'un  ?  '* 
And  then  he  shook  hands  with  Fred  and  pinched  my  cheeks,  and  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  the-  Ostler  approved  of  the  looks  of  me. 
Once  together,  boys  quickly  forget  the  sad  little  troubles  of  parting,  and 
Ted  and  his  chums  were  soon  chattering  out  to  one  another  theii* 
holiday  experiences,  and  discussing  who  had  left  and  what  new  fellows 
had  come,  while  I  sat  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  tried  to  make  up 
my  mind  as  to  which  of  the  lot  I  should  like  best. 

We  had  a  long  coach  drive  from  Hungerford  to  Marlborough,  through 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  forests  in  England,  and  it  was  nearly  dark 
when  the  ricketty  old  coach  rattled  up  to  the  door  of  Jerry  Hammond's 
Commercial  Inn,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Marlborough.  We  walked  down  from  the  inn  to  the 
school,  in  order  to  stretch  our  legs.  Some  of  the  fellows  stayed  behind, 
and  indulged  in  spirituous  liquors  and  cigars.  There  was  something 
grand  in  this  manly  feat  of  theirs,  no  doubt,  to  their  minds.  They 
might  do  what  they  liked,  of  course,  until  they  had  reported  them- 
selves present,  and  so  for  this  occasion  only  the  ''  Castle  and  Ball "  was 
put  by  them  to  its  legitimate  uses. 

We  turned  sharp  round  the  comer  at  the  end  of  the  town,  along  a 
dead  wall,  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  then  was  presented  to  my 
astonished  vision  the  large  quadrangle  of  Marlborough  School.  Though 
I  know  eveiy  inch  of  the  place  now,  I  think  I  remember  how  it  all 
looked  to  me  that  night,  with  the  ^gaslights  burning  in  all  the  dormitories, 
giving  the  place  something  of  a  factory  look.  Much  as  I  love  the  place, 
I  am  bound  to  confess  that  some  of  its  buildings  are  unequalled  for 
hideousness.  Anyhow,  I  took  stock  of  the  old  house,  with  its  stone 
portico,  and  the  racket-and-fives  courts,  and  the  two  new  houses,  and  the 
chapel  tucked  away  in  the  comer  of  the  court ;  and  then,  in  the  little 
porter's  lodge,  under  the  shadow  of  that  awful  bell  whose  sounds  I 
soon  learned  to  detest  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  signed  my  name 
in  a  large  book,  and  became  from  that  moment  a  Marlborough  boy. 
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There  are  few  more  miserable  periods  in  a  boy's  existence  than  the 
first  night  at  a  public  school.  By  the  time  that  I  had  been  introduced 
to  my  house-master  and  seen  the  wardrobe,  the  novelty  and  excitement 
of  the  thing  had  considerably  subsided,  and  once  in  dormitory  I  really 
began  to  feel  lonely  and  uncommonly  miserable.  I  was  tired,  and  kept 
thinking  of  them  all  at  home.  Some  of  them  didn't  seem  to  care  much 
about  their  position.  Little  Wing  was  engaged  in  resuming  an  old 
vaulting  trick  over  the  bottom  irons  of  his  bed,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
ficient Touch  Tudor  was  scrutinizing  one  of  the  beams,  covered  over 
with  pencil-marks  and  hieroglyphics,  anxious  to  see  if  any  Yandalous 
painter  had  erased  the  precious  records  of  the  famous  '^  B  "  dormitory, 
which  at  one  happy  period  of  its  existence  could  boast  of  five  out  of  the 
school  eleven,  the  best  racket-player,  the  best  football-player,  the  best 
runner,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in  the  school ;  while  frequent 
were  the  visits  paid  us,  ceaseless  the  chattering,  never-ending  the 
gossip. 

Ted  managed  to  get  me  a  bed  near  his,  and  that  was  some  consolation 
to  me,  though  I  didn't  dare  to  own  it.  In  the  course  of  time  I  dis- 
covered that  Ted's  amicable  and  fi<atemal  arrangement  had  its  draw- 
backs. Ted  snored  awfully,  and  many  a  time  have  I  been  woke  from 
my  peaceful  slumbers  by  a  stinging  slipper  or  heavy  boot,  intended,  not 
for  my  innocent  face,  but  for  the  head  of  snoring  Ted.  However,  I 
would  have  put  up  with  all  that,  and  much  more,  for  the  ''  Grood-night, 
Charley,  boy,"  and  warm  shake  of  the  hand  which  I  used  often  to  come 
in  for,  and  those  stolen  whispers  about  home  when  all  the  rest  were  fast 
asleep. 

On  the  first  night  of  my  school  life,  as  I  sat  on  the  end  of  the  bed 
and  undressed  for  the  first  time  in  public,  before  old  John  the  gasman 
came  round  to  put  out  the  gas,  all  seemed  very  strange,  and  the  world,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  uncommonly  bitter.  How  cold  the  long  dormitoiy 
looked,  with  its  floors  all  uncarpeted,  and  the  rows  of  small  white  beds  I 
How  dimly  burned  our  solitary  gas-lamp  1  How  heartless  seemed  that 
eternal  question,  "  Who's  your  farther  1  What's  the  old  fellow  like  1 " 
And  how  vulgar  the  jokes  about  the  mother  and  sifters  we  had  left 
crying  because  we  were  going  !  A  hundred  times  the  tears  came  welling 
into  my  eyes ;  but  Ted  gave  me  an  imploring  look,  and  back  they  all 
went  again.  It  was  an  awful  struggle,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  without  Ted.  He  was  a  brick.  Ted  was  right.  A  new  boy 
dare  not  be  thought  babyish ;  he  is  expected  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him  like  a  man,  and  had  far  better  choke  than  allow  a  tear  to  be 
seen.    But  when  the  gas-lamp  is  extinguished,  and  old  John  has  stumped 
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away ;  when  the  chatter  of  the  many  voices  is  hushed,  and  all  is  silent 
for  the  night,  then,  and  not  before,  deep  under  the  clothes,  the  flood-gates 
of  the  heart  may  be  opened,  and  new  boys  as  well  as  old  can,  and  do, 
sob  themselves  to  sleep.     They  are  none  the  worse  for  that. 

But  the  misery  is  of  short  duration.  The  first  sounds  of  chapel  bell, 
and  the  fear  of  being  too  late,  added  to  the  novelty  of  dressing  in  such 
a  strange  place,  and  being  yelled  at  for  washing  in  a  basin  which 
happens  to  be  the  legitimate  property  of  some  old  hand  in  the  dormitory, 
prevent  home-thoughts  from  rising  again ;  and  new  boys  are  soon  called 
to  the  responsibility  of  their  position. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  have  been  rather  a  bore  to  my  brother  Ted  for 
the  first  week  or  so,  for  I  stuck  to  him  like  a  leech,  and  never  allowed 
him  to  be  long  out  of  my  sight.  I  shall  never  forget  one  half-holiday 
when  he  "  did  "  me,  and,  without  giving  me  any  warning  as  to  what  his 
movements  were,  left  me  to  my  own  devices,  and  went  out  for  a  long 
walk  in  the  forest  with  "the  tribe"  of  which  the  Ostler  was  the 
acknowledged  leader.  I  was  nearly  mad  with  excitement  at  the  loss  of 
my  brother,  and  got  very  much  chaffed  for  my  anxiety  on  his  account. 
Of  course,  I  was  sent  to  a  great  many  unlawful  places  and  prefects* 
studies  where  I  had  no  right  to  go,  believing,  in  the  innocence  of  my 
heart,  that  the  advice  tendered  me  was  genuine,  and  not  absurd,  as  it 
turned  out  to  be.  However,  Ted's  plan  turned  out  to  be  highly 
successful,  for  he  cured  me  of  my  blind  dependence  upon  him. 

After  this  I  chose  out  a  friend  for  myself.  He,  like  myself,  was  a  new 
boy ;  we  were  in  the  same  foim  together,  and  to  each  other  we  opened 
our  hearts  during  a  very  pleasant  constitutional  we  took  regularly  at 
twelve  o'clock  down  the  Bath  road,  sneaking  away  round  by  the  chapel 
to  avoid  being  caught  to  fag  out  at  cricket  until  dinner-time.  If  Ted 
had  been  wise,  he  would  have  made  me  fag  out  regularly  at  cricket, 
whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  But  it  didn't  much  matter,  for  I  soon  took 
to  the  game  for  the  love  of  it,  and  not  from  compulsion,  as  I  hope  to 
show  in  some  further  papera. 

My  shyness  and  nervousness  quickly  wore  off ;  I  was  fond  of  my  new- 
found friend,  and  proud  of  my  school ;  I  enjoyed  the*  old  forest  and  all 
the  country  round  about  it ;  and  the  good  sound  public  school  spirit  had 
got  well  hold  of  me  before  the  termination  of  my  firat  half  at  Marl- 
borough. 


C^e  yost  €fe«mois  punter. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  MATTERHORN. 


CHAPTBB   I. — THE  OLACIEBS. 

KLY  Bedinger,  with  hia  wife  Elspeth,  and  Toni,  their  only 
BOD,  a  strong  active  boy,  abont  twelve,  lived  in  a  liltle 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  Matterhorn,  near  the  stapen- 
dons  glaciers  of  Moate  Bona.  The  cottAge  lay  in  a  lovely 
valley,  protected  from  the  north  and  east  winds  by  high 
natural  walls  of  rock,  and  on  that  account  not  so  barren  aa  might  be 
expected  from  ita  elevated  situation.  Indeed,  not  only  the  valley,  but 
the  monntuin  sides  were  covered  with  rich  green  grass,  affording 
abundant  pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  goata. 

About  half  a  dozen  more  chaldte  lay  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
valley,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  Uttle  chapel,  with  its  gilded  cross, 
where  service  was  held  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  ;  bot  these  were  the 
only  signs  of  habitation  &r  and  wide,  and  the  neareet  village  on  the 
Alps  wns  fill!  three  leagues  distant. 

But  though  thus  severed,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  lived  in  quiet  domestic  happiness,  alike  ignorant 
of  want  and  superfluity. 

Their  main  support  was  the  goate.  The  cream  cheese  of  the  Matter 
valley  was  famed  far  and  near  for  its  excellent  flavour,  and  found  so 
ready  a  market  that  the  proceeds  amply  Bufticed  for  the  modeet  wants  of 
the  simple  peasants. 

Uly  Redinger  was  in  the  same  position  as  his  neighbours,  but 
managed  occasionally  to  add  to  his  income  by  acting  aa  a  guide  across 
the  Uatterhom,  or,  armed  with  the  sure  and  far-shooting  rifle,  he  would 
go  up  among  the  mighty  glaciere  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  hunt  the  chamois 
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and  ibex.  He  was  a  bold  and  self-reliant  man,  whose  open-bearted 
manner  inspired  imboundcd  confidence  in  travellers ;  while  his  skill  and 
fearlessness  in  climbing  rocks  and  crossing  glaciers,  as  well  as  his  unerring 
aim  with  the  rifle,  made  him  the  terror  of  the  timid  goats.  He  seldom 
traversed  the  Matterhorn  chain  into  the  valley  of  Tourmanches  with  a 
party  of  foreigners  without  being  liberally  rewarded,  and  he  seldom  came 
down  from  the  high  glacier  region  to  his  own  humble  cot,  without  bring- 
ing a  chamois  or  ibex  on  his  broad  shoulders.  What  he  did  not  use 
himself,  he  could  always  sell  to  the  landlord  of  the  inns  in  the  next 
village,  who  paid  a  good  price  for  the  dainty. 

TJly  did  not  exactly  require  these  little  extra  gains.  The  goats 
brought  in  quite  enough  to  meet  all  the  household  expenses,  but  the 
&ct  was  he  liked  the  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  the  excitement  of 
hunting,  and  he  had  besides  a  cherished  purpose  in  view,  for  the  carrying 
out  of  which  he  conscientiously  laid  by  all  his  savings.  There  was  no 
school  in  the  Matter  valley,  and  not  one  of  its  dwellers  could  read  or 
write.  Of  course  the  children  grew  up  in  ignorance,  and  TJly's  Toni 
was  no  exception.  But  this  troubled  the  father.  His  intercourse  with 
travellers  had  taught  him  the  value  of  useful  knowledge,  and  for  his 
son's  sake,  he  made  every  penny  he  could,  and  hoarded  it  up  till  he 
could  get  enough  to  send  the  boy  to  the  clergyman  of  the  next  village 
for  a  year  or  two's  good  schooling.  He  had  nearly  enough  now,  and 
began  to  throw  out  hints  of  an  approaching  separation,  hints  joyfully 
understood  by  Toni,  for  he  was  a  thoughtful,  inquiring  boy,  and  often 
felt  a  longing  desire  for  instruction  and  information. 

*'  Two  hundred  and  thirty  francs,  mother !  ^  said  TJly  one  day  to  his 
wife,  with  a  smiling  face,  as  he  once  more  counted  over  his  weary  won 
capital  <^  If  the  hunting  season  should  turn  out  tolerably  good,  we 
can  send  Toni  after  Christmas  to  the  minister.  He  is  such  a  kind  man, 
and  so  good  and  learned.'' 

"  I  wish  you  good  luck  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Elspeth  ;  "  but  do 
remember  there's  no  hurry  and  no  need  for  you  to  expose  yourself  to 
unnecessary  danger.  Far  better  wait,  than  come  to  harm,  and  Toni  is 
very  young  yet — a  year  later  will  make  ho  difference." 

"  Quite  right,  my  good  wife,"  replied  TJly  ;  "  but  I  must  do  my  part, 
if  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  is  ever  'to  be  realized.  To-morrow  I 
must  be  up  Monte  Kosa.  I  saw  the  track  of  an  ibex  yesterday,  and  if 
I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  game  won't  escape  me.  That  will  bring 
something  to  our  little  store." 

''  God  grant  all  maj  go  weU,"  said  Elspeth ;  <'  but  I  always  feel  so 
uneasy  whenever  you  are  among  the  glaciers.     My  father  who  was  often 
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up  there,  has  told  me  how  dreaiy  and  dangerous  it  is  to  hunt  in  that 
region*" 

**  Well,  jes,  dear  wife,  ib  certainly  is  no  joke  to  go  &r  np  the  Monte 
Bosa ;  but  a  firm  foot,  and  steady  eye  can  do  muclt  Besides  you  know 
we  are  always  in  God's  hands^  and  without  His  permissioD,  not  a  hair 
of  our  head  can  fall  to  the  ground,  so  try  to  look  on  the  bright  sid«, 
and  don't  worry  yourself." 

Elspeth  had  often  enough  before  seen  her  husband  set  out  on  similar 
dangerous  expeditions,  and  always  return  safe  and  well,  so  she  allowed 
his  words  to  comfort  her,  and  kept  down  the  foreboding  at  her  heart 

Before  daylight  next  momiug  she  was  up  preparing  some  warm  broth 
for  her  TJl/s  breakfast.  Then  she  fOled  his  himting  wallet  with  bread 
and  cheese  for  several  days,  and  added  a  small  bottle  of  wine  and  a  pouch 
of  tobacco.  Her  husband  meanwhile  arranged  his  hunting  gear,  ate  his 
breakfast,  and  got  ready  for  starting. 

"Don't  be  uneasy  if  I  should  not  come  back  to-night,"  he  said,  as 
he  took  leave  of  his  wife.  "  It  is  a  long  way  up  the  mountain,  and  who 
knows  how  far  the  ibex  may  drag  me  over  the  glaciers  1  I  have  taken 
my  woollen  coverlet  with  me  in  case  I  should  have  to  stay  all  night  in 
the  open  air.     Good-bye.     God  take  care  of  you  while  I  am  away." 

"  And  of  you,  my  Uly,'*  said  Elspeth,  with  a  trembling  voice.  "  You 
need  His  protection  far  more  than  we  do." 

One  more  loving  embrace,  one  more  kiss  on  the  brow  of  the  still 
sleeping  Toni,  and  Uly  was  off.  Elspeth  gazed  after  him,  admiring  his 
stately  form,  and  firm  elastic  tread,  till  a  wind  in  the  road  hid  him  from 
sight.  Then  murmuring  a  blessing  on  his  head,  she  went  indoors,  for 
she-  felt  trembling  firom  head  to  foot,  either  with  the  fresh  morning  air, 
or  the  secret  presentment  of  coming  danger  that  hung  about  her.  She 
could  only  shake  it  off  by  hastening  to  the  bedside  of  her  boy,  and 
watching  his  peaceful  slumbers. 

Uly  meantime  went  on  Ms  way  with  a  light  foot.  Darkness  still  lay 
on  the  valley  ;  but  high  above  him  he  could  see  the  white  peaks  of  the 
glaciers,  shining  in  the  dim  morning  light,  and  the  stars  beginning  to  pale. 
Higher  and  higher  he  climbed,  leaving  his  home  far  behind  him,  and 
when  at  last  the  sun  in  gleaming  gold  and  purple  appeared  in  all  his  glory 
above  the  horizon,  and  illumined  hill  and  valley,  the  cottage  lay  so  far 
below  that  his  eye  could  no  longer  discern  it.  He  went  on.  The  road 
got  rough  and  steeper,  and  soon  came  to  an  end.  Uly  was  obliged  to  pidk 
his  way  over  huge  lumps  of  stone,  up  steep  crags  and  mountain  sides^ 
amid  ice  and  snow,  till  at  last^  after  long  and  painful  climbing  he  came 
to  the  edge  of  an  extensive  glacier,  which  stretched  out  before  him  far 
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as  the  eye  could  reach.  He  sat  down  on  a  mass  of  rock  to  rest  a  little, 
and  take  breath.  He  felt  tired  and  hungry,  and  no  wonder  after  fi^e 
hours'  hard  clambering.  But  he  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  journey* 
He  must  cross  the  glacier  in  front  of  him,  an  imdei-taking  requiring 
strength  as  well  as  courage,  so  Uly  opened  his  wallet^  took  out  some 
bread  and  cheese,  and  devoured  it  with  a  good  appetite.  He  finished 
his  frugal  repast  with  a  drink  of  wine,  and  felt  refreshed  enough  to  go 
on ;  but  made  a  careful  examination  first  of  his  shoes  and  alpenstock, 
to  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  was  out  of  order.  He  was  an  experienced 
mountaineer,  and  knew  that  without  proper  shoes  and  staff,  it  was  not 
only  fisitiguing  but  dangerous  work  to  get  on  a  glacier.  He  found  all  in 
good  trim ;  neither  his  shoes  nor  the  iron  point  of  the  staff  were  any 
the  worse  for  the  morning's  traveL  The  rifle  was  the  next  thing  to  be 
consideied,  and  not  till  Uly  had  convinced  himself  that  it  was  all  ready 
for  use,  that  the  powder-horn  and  the  short  hatchet  chamois-hunters 
usually  carry  in  their  belts  were  all  in  their  proper  places,  did  he  rise 
and  pursue  his  journey. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  with  a  keen  and  practised  eye,  inspecting  every 
place  before  he  put  down  his  foot,  he  went  on.  Often  he  came  to  loose 
cracked  places,  where  he  sunk  to  the  ankle  at  each  step ;  then  he  came 
to  smooth  polished  ice,  like  steel,  where  he  could  hardly  keep  his  foot- 
ing ;  and  often  he  was  obliged  to  leap  over  yawning  chasms  and  fissures. 
•One  fisdse  step  in  making  these  attempts,  and  he  would  have  been 
clashed  to  pieces. 

•  But  Uly  knew  all  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him,  and  had  skill 
-and  presence  of  mind  to  overcome  or  escape  them.  Slowly  it  is  true, 
but  boldly  and  perseveringly,  he  worked  his  way  over  the  ice,  and  when 
he  found  it  would  be  unsafe  to  walk,  he  crept  along  on  his  hands  and 
imees,  lying  flat  on  his  stomach  like  a  serpent,  and  pushing  himself 
forwards,  and  so  wading,  walking,  jumping,  wriggling,  and  crawling,  he 
managed  to  get  right  to  the  other  side  of  the  glacier. 

But  even  now  his  weaty  journey  was  not  ended.  Right  before  him 
towered  the  wall  of  the  glacier,  and  this  wall  he  must  scale  to  get  within 
shot  of  the  ibex.  Happily  it  was  not  veiy  steep,  and  Uly  thought 
this  last  obstacle  could  be  overcome  without  much  difficulty.  He  rested 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  began  to  climb,  and  in  half  an  hoiur  stood 
safely  on  the  top.  Uly's  business  now  was  to  find  the  track  of  the  ibex, 
and  follow  up  the  animal  over  rocks,  and  snow  and  ice  till  it  was  driven 
into  some  comer  where  there  was  no  escape  firom  the  fisital  shot. 

The  track  was  soon  discovered  in  the  snow,  and  Uly  followed  it  care- 
fully, for  he  knew  it  must  lead  to  the  hiding-place  of  his  game.     On 
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Le  went,  sometimes  through  snow,  sometimes  through  ice,  up  and  down, 
now  over  hare  rock,  now  on  a  narrow  path  along  a  precipioe,  heside 
ahvsses  where  his  eye  could  scarcely  see  to  the  hottom,  and  again  on 
sharp  ridges  where  there  was  no  room  to  tread. 

All  at  once  the  track  disappeared  on  a  smooth  bai'e  rock  where  the 
wind  had  blown  away  every  flake  of  snow.  On  the  right,  at  a  little 
distance,  rose  huge  rocks,  full  of  innumerable  fissures,  and  altogether 
inaoceasible,  and  the  "  stiffened  billows ''  of  another  icy  sea  stretched 
beyond.  After  a  short  consideration  Uly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  lair  of  the  ibex  was  somewhere  among  the  rocks,  so  he  crept  very 
carefully  along  with  his  gun  in  hand  till  he  reached  the  extreme  end, 
where  the  rocky  wall  penetrated  the  glacier  like  a  wedge,  and  split  it 
completely  a  few  himdred  paces  distant  Bound  this  point  Uly  must 
go,  to  seek  on  the  other  side  what  he  had  vainly  sought  on  this.  He 
stepped  firmly  on  the  glacier,  and  had  scarcely  got  round  when  he 
heard  a  stamping  and  snorting,  and  sure  enough  not  ten  steps  off,  he 
saw  an  old  ibex,  which,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  began 
to  bound  away  over  the  glacier.  Quick  as  lightning,  TJly  lifted  his 
rifle,  took  aim,  and  fired.  Almost  immediately  he  perceived  it  had 
taken  effect;  the  poor  beast  leaped  up  wildly,  and  then  ran  feebly 
forwards,  letting  its  head  drop  from  side  to  side,  a  sure  and  unfailing 
proof  of  a  deadly  wound.  Uly  watched  him  with  a  satisfied  look,  and 
said  to  himself  ''  he  will  soon  lie  down  to  die." 

True  enough,  in  less  than  two  minutes  it  sank  apparently  into  some 
hollow,  and  was  lost  to  Uly's  sight.  But  this  gave  him  no  concern.  He 
knew  his  prey  was  safe,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  reload  his  rifle  before 
going  to  look  for  it.  It  was  &r  too  late  to  think  of  returning  home 
that  night :  the  sun  already  stood  low  in  the  horizon,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  were  rapidly  gathering,  so  Uly  determined  to  seek  some  sort  of 
shelter.  He  soon  discovered  a  cave,  which  had  doubtless  been  the  home 
of  the  ibex.  It  was  not  large,  but  tolerably  protected  fram  the  cold  and 
wind,  so  he  settled  to  take  up  his  abode  there  till  morning.  After  he 
had  made  his  inspection  of  it>  he  returned  to  the  open  air,  and  started 
back  with  surprise.  It  was  impossible  that  night  had  set  in,  and  yet  he 
could  not  see  a  step  before  him.  A  thick  mist  had  fallen  over  the  whole 
region,  not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  the  Alps,  and  enveloped  rock  and 
glacier  in  its  cold,  damp,  grey  veiL  Uly's  first  impulse  was  to  get  back 
to  the  cave,  and  in  peaceful  security  await  the  break  of  day ;  but  he  felt 
half-afraid  his  hard-won  spoil  might  be  devoured  by  eagles  and  vultures 
if  left  exposed,  and,  after  a  short  deliberation,  he  decided  on  carrying  the 
carcase  into  the  cave  for  safety.     He  had  noticed  the  direction  the  ibex 
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had  taken,  and  felt  sure  it  must  be  lying  onlj  a  few  hundred  steps  off. 
But  the  further  he  went,  the  thicker  became  the  fog,  and  the  darkness 
of  approaching  night  deepened  the  obscurity.  Uly  could  not  find  his 
way,  and  his  purpose  began  to  waver.  He  was  half-inclined  to  give  up, 
and  return  to  the  cave ;  but  determined  to  make  a  final  attempt.  He 
went  on  warily,  always  taking  the  precaution  to  try  each  step  with  hia 
alpenstock.  Suddenly  he  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation,  for  not  two  paces 
off  a  dark  body  lay  on  the  snow,  which  he  recognized  at  once  as  the  ibex 
by  the  powerful  horns.  Hushing  hastily  forwai'ds,  he  stooped  down  and 
tried  to  lift  the  heavy  carcase  on  his  shoulders,  but  that  same  instant 
the  ice  and  snow  gave  way  with  a  crack  beneath  his  feet,  and  with  a 
cry  of  horror  Uly  disappeared  beneath  the  treacherous  surfiice,  into  a 
crevasse  or  chasm  of  unfathomable  depth.  The  icy  covering  had  been 
firm  enough  to  bear  the  body  of  the  ibex,  but  fell  through  beneath  the 
double  weighty  and  hunter  and  hunted  were  swallowed  up  in  olie  abyss. 


CHAPTER    II. 

AT   HOME. 

BETWEEN  three  and  four  days  had  now  elapsed  since  Uly's  de- 
parture, and  no  intelligence  of  his  fate  had  reached  his  family.  At 
first  Elspeth  felt  no  particular  uneasiness  at  the  prolonged  absence  of 
her  husband,  or  if  a  dark  foreboding  would  rise  in  her  heart  now  and 
then,  she  resolutely  dismissed  it,  and  turned  her  thoughts  to  some  other 
subject.  But  when  the  fifth  day  passed  without  bringing  her  Uly,  she 
could  no  longer  control  her  anxiety.  She  had  only  given  him  provisions 
enough  for  two  or  three  days  at  the  most,  and  she  felt  too  sure  that  if 
not  killed  already  by  some  accident,  he  must  be  dying  of  starvation. 
Her  forced  composure  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears 
Wringing  her  hands  and  sobbing,  she  broke  out  into  the  wildest  lamen- 
tations. Her  little  son  Toni  tried  all  he  could  to  comfort  her,  but  in  vain. 
He  reminded  her  how  often  his  father  had  been  away  before,  and  had 
always  come  back  safe ;  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  his  having  joined 
some  himting-party,  or  taken  shelter  in  some  cottage  nearer  the  glaciers. 
Still  his  mother  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  sob  and  cry  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  Toni  could  not  bear  to  see  her  grief,  and  took  a 
bold  resolution. 
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•*  Mother  dear,"  he  said,  "  it  is  no  use  to  cry ;  we  must  do  something. 
I  will  go  ap  the  moimtain  and  look  for  father.  I  can  tell  pretty  nearly 
where  he  intended  hunting,  and  if  he  is  really  in  any  danger,  I  can  save 
him." 

Elspeth  was  terrified  at  the  wild  proposition  of  such  a  mere  child,  and 
flung  hoth  her  arms  round  him,  as  if  to  make  sure  he  should  not  leave 
her. 

"  No,  no,  Toni  ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  you  are  far  too  young  for  such  an 
undertaking ;  and  if  your  poor  father  has  been  killed,  I  am  quite  sure 
you  would  share  his  fate,  and  then  I  should  lose  both  husband  and  child 
at  once.     No,  no,  Toni,  you  don't  leave  me." 

But  Toni  was  too  loving  a  boy  to  relinquish  his  plan  so  easily.  He 
implored  his  mother's  consent  with  such  earnestness,  that  at  last  she 
agreed  to  let  him  go,  if  any  neighbours  could  be  found  willing  to  accom- 
pany him. 

"  No  fear  of  that ! "  exclaimed  Toni,  joyfully ;  "  I  know  they  only 
need  asking,  to  come  directly.  I  will  be  off  at  once,  and  go  from 
cottage  to  cottage." 

The  neighbours  were  already  aware  of  XJly's  long  absence,  and  had 
their  own  fears  about  his  safety.  The  brave,  honest  fellow  was  a 
universal  favourite,  and  when  Toni  came  to  ask  aid  in  searching  for 
him,  each  and  all  volunteered  their  services.  A  party  was  formed,  and 
the  resolution  taken  to  start  early  next  morning  for  Monte  Rosa,  and 
remain  among  the  glaciers  till  every  part  should  be  thoroughly  explored. 

The  hearty  and  active  sympathy  of  her  fiiends  could  not  but  comfort 
Elspeth.  She  no  longer  objected  to  let  Toni  go,  but  with  motherly  care 
began  to  make  provision  for  the  dangerous  journey. 

On  the  morrow,  before  daybreak,  the  little  band  of  brave  men  set 
out,  and  began  to  ascend  the  steep  passes  and  rugged  rocks  which  lead 
to  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa. 

Besides  their  rifles  and  guns,  they  carried  with  them  ropes,  cords, 
little  laddera,  and  poles,  which  might  be  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to 
insure  XJly's  safety.  All  were  ready  to  undergo  any  amount  of  toil  and 
danger,  and  the  courageous  young  Toni  was  not  a  whit  behind. 

When  they  reached  the  first  glacier,  where  Uly  had  stopped  to  rest 
and  take  his  mid-day  meal,  they  perceived  his  footmarks  in  the  snow, 
and  joyfully  hailed  the  discovery  as  a  proof  that  they  were  on  the  right 
track. 

"  Onwards  !  onwards ! "  they  shouted,  as  they  began  to  cross  the 
wide  plain  of  ice,  and  trod  in  the  very  footprints  of  Uly.  Sometimes 
marks  of  the  sharp  nails  in  his  shoes  could  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
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presently  they  came  to  the  part  where  his  feet  had  sunk. at  eveiy  step. 
But  getting  over  a  glacier  is  slow  work,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  farther  side,  it  was  so  dark,  that  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  a 
stand-still,  for  they  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  track.  A  halting- 
place  was  soon  chosen  for  the  night,  and  as  each  man  had  provided 
himself  with  a  thick  blanket^  they  gave  themselves  no  concern  at  being 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Before  lying  down  they  fired  nine  or 
ten  shots  at  regular  intervals,  to  signal  to  XJly,  if  anywhere  within 
hearing,  that  help  was  at  hand.  After  each  report  they  listened,  hoping 
to  catch  the  sound  of  his  answering  shot,  but  nothing  broke  the  stillness 
of  night  in  that  icy  solitude. 

Toni  sighed  deeply,  and  murmured  half^iudibly,  ''Not  a  living 
sound  I    We're  too  late,  I  fear ! " 

The  neighbours  seemed  to  share  his  opinion,  for  no  one  tried  to 
reassure  him,  but  folding  their  blankets  silently  round  them,  all  pillowed 
their  heads  on  their  hunting  wallets.  The  night  passed  quietly,  but 
a  cry  of  dismay  from  Toni  startled  the  party  early  in  the  morning  from 
their  slumbers. 

The  poor  child  had  slept  very  little,  and  woke  with  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  to  make  the  terrible  discovery  that  the  snow  had  fallen  nearly  a 
foot  deep  in  the  night. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  one  of  the  party,  ''  there's  no  denyiog  that  this  is 
an  unfortunate  business,  both  for  us  and  TJly.  The  snow  has  completely 
obliterated  the  track  of  course,  and  it  will  be  tenfold  more  difficult 
now  to  find  him;  but  we  must  not  get  down  in  the  mouth  for  all 
that  One  thing  we  know  for  certaia,  Vly  got  this  length,  and  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  he  went  on  in  the  same  line.  There  is  little  doubt 
he  scaled  the  ice  wall  before  us,  and  we  must  get  up  it  too.  Then 
when  we  are  on  the  top  we  had  better  separate,  and  contiuue  our 
search  in  different  directions." 

All  approved  this  plan,  and  after  break&st  was  despatched,  began  to 
dimb  the  slippery  ice.  After  many  a  tumble,  they  reached  the  upper 
plateau  in  safety,  and  soon  came  to  the  spot  where  TJly  shot  the  ibex. 
If  his  brave  comrades  had  only  known  how  near  they  were  to  their 
lost  friends !  but  no  sound  betrayed  his  presence.  After  a  brief  rest, 
they  again  fired  minute-guns;  but,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  without 
hearing  any  response. 

It  was  then  decided  to  traverse  the  entire  glacier ;  each  man  was  to 
fire  his  gun  every  ten  minutes,  so  that  TJly  could  not  but  hear  some 
report  if  he  were  still  living.  It  was  further  arranged  that  three  shots 
fired  rapidly  should  be  the  signal  announcing  any  impoi*tant  discovery. 
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and  that  if  nothing  happened,  they  should  all  meet  at  night  on  the  spot 
from  which  they  started.  Bo  the  little  band  divided,  and  set  off  in 
vide  lines,  diverging  from  each  other  more  and  more  as  they  advanced, 
till  at  last  none  oonld  disoeni  his  neighbour  with  the  naked  eye ;  they 
looked  like  mere  dark  spots  on  the  immense  white  plaiiL  The  day 
ended,  and  night  found  them  all  again  on  the  rock,  all  thdr  search 
nnsuocessful,  and  weaiy  and  worn  in  the  extreme,  while  all  the 
time  poor  Uly  lay  in  his  icy  vault  not  five  or  six  hundred  steps 
distant. 

All  hope  was  now  at  an  end.  Uly  had  been  missing  seven  whole 
days,  and  as  he  had  only  taken  food  for  two,  there  could  be  no  doubt  he 
was  dead,  or  had  found  refuge  in  some  distant  alpine  chalet.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  useless  to  expect  to  find  any  trace  of  him  now  among  tlie 
glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa. 

The  men  stood  in  a  group  with  grave,  gloomy  fiuses,  and  poor  Toni 
sat  down  on  a  mass  of  rock  near  them,  and  wept  bitterly.  His 
brave  companions  looked  at  him  compassionately,  and  one  of  them  said — 
<*  Now,  come,  Toni,  it  is  no  good,  we  must  all  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  Heaven.  Whatever  has  happened  to  your  fiftther,  God  has  permitted, 
and  we  must  not  murmur  or  complain  of  His  dealings.  We  have  done 
all  in  our  power  to  find  your  &ther,  and  you,  too,  have  worked  far  above 
your  strength,  so  you  should  let  this  cheer  you.  We  have  all  done  our 
duty,  and  now  we  must  leave  the  matter  to  God." 

«  And  yet  friends,"  said  another,  **  though  we  have  done  our  duty, 
and  certainly  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  yet  I  propose  we  try  one 
more  day." 

'<rm  willing,"  <'and  I,"  ''and  I,"  was  echoed  on  all  sides.  ''No 
one  shall  say  we  abandoned  a  friend  in  the  time  of  need  while  one  ray 
of  hope  remained." 

Toni  thanked  lus  true-hearted  friends,  and  dried  his  tears.  The  next 
day's  line  of  search  was  arranged,  and  then  each  man  betook  himaelf  to 
rest.  Their  couch  was  hard  and  cold,  but  their  sleep  was  sweet  They 
were  tired  with  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  verified  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  "  A  good  conscience  is  the  best  pillow." 

Morning  brought  nothing  good.  Thick  mist  that  no  sunbeams  could 
penetrate,  covered  the  whole  glacier  and  made  the  contemplated  expedi- 
tion impracticable. 

The  hardy  mountaineers  stood  awhile  in  blank  consternation.  At 
length  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  them  broke  the  gloomy  silence 
by  saying,— 

"  You  all  know  what  will  come  after  the  mist — a  violent  snow-storm. 
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and  how  long  it  will  last  who  can  ventore  to  predict  1  The  question  is 
simply  this,  shall  we  wait  till  it  comes,  or  all  get  home  as  quick  as  we 
can  9  One  very  important  thing  has  to  be  considered,  we  have  only 
food  enough  for  one  day  more ;  and  if  the  storm  should  last  so  long  or 
longer,  we  are  lost ;  for  the  road  home  would  be  blocked  up." 

The  neighbours  gazed  at  each  other  with  uneasy  troubled  looks,  but 
no  one  ventured  to  speak  the  decisive  woid.  Yet  they  could  not  but 
own  the  old  man's  fears  were  well-grounded. 

"  Don't  take  too  long  to  make  up  your  minds,"  he  said  again.  "  You 
know  it  is  already  a  difficult  and  break>neck  business  enough  to  find  our 
way  home  in  such  a  fog ;  but  if  the  snow  once  begins  to  fiiU  it  will  be 
impossible.     So  be  quick  and  decide." 

"  And  whaf  s  your  own  advice  1"  said  one  of  the  group. 

"  This  ;  to  hasten  home  without  delay,"  was  the  answer.  "  To  help 
our  poor  TJly  in  such  weather  is  not  in  our  power,  and  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  save  ourselves  or  die  with  him." 

The  truth  of  this  no  one  could  dispute,  and  the  choice  was  no  longer 
doubt^l.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  return;  and  even  Toni, 
painful  as  it  was  to  renoxmce  the  last  hope  of  seeing  his  father,  was 
forced  to  own  the  decision  was  right  With  sorrowful  hearts  they 
began  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  journey  back  over  the  ice-wall  and 
across  the  lower  glacier,  was  by  no  means  easy  or  free  from  danger  ; 
but  with  the  help  of  the  ropes  and  ladders  they  had  brought  with  them, 
it  was  accomplished  without  any  serious  accident.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  glacier  the  path  was  better  and  they  got  on  quicker.  In  the 
afternoon  they  all  arrived  safely  in  the  village ;  but  they  had  no  comfort 
to  convey  to  the  poor  widow,  who  had  awaited  their  return  in  the  most 
agonizing  suspense.  Now  she  knew  the  worst.  She  would  never  see 
her  Uly  again.  There  could  no  longer  remain  a  doubt  of  his  fate. 
Elfptth'fetears  flowed,  and  her  grief  was  passionate  for  a  time  ;  but  at 
last  she  learnt  to  look  up  to  God  for  i-esignation  and  composure,  and 
submitted  to  His  unsearchable  decrees.  All  her  weeping  could  not 
bring  her  lost  husband  back. 

Her  good  neighbours  who  had  so  faithfully  befriended  her  in  her 
misery  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  thick  mist  gave  them  timely 
warning.  Next  night  it  changed  to  snow,  which  continued  four  days 
without  intermission.  All  the  roads  were  covered  many  feet  deep,  and 
remained  for  a  long  while  quite  impassable.  Had  the  brave  fellows 
delayed  their  return  one  single  day,  not  a  man  among  them  could  have 
escaped. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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BY  SIDNEY  DAEYL. 


^F  all  the  pleasant  festivals  in  the  year,  commend  me  to 
Twelfth  Night,  with  its  gatherings  of  joung  and  old,  its 
rompings  and  jollities.  Nor  must  be  forgotten  that  great 
event  of  the  eveniDg,  the  huge  plum-cake,  compounded 
from  all  sorts  of  delicious  but  indigestible  properties,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  thick  coat  of  frosted  sugar,  at  the  sight  of  which  young 
^es  glisten  and  the  lips  give  just  the  least  possible  smack  as  indicative 
of  certain  agreeable  anticipations  to  be  presently  realized.  I  fear  me 
much  that  that  dreaded  but  kindly  Doctor  Squills  round  the  comer 
will  be  required  to  be  in  attendance  to-morrow  morning,  and  that 
certain  juvenile  individuals,  not  to  be  particularized  by  name,  will 
have  to  partake  of  something  not  quite  so  toothsome  as  candied  peel 
and  almond  paste.  Look  at  the  family  party  in  our  picture  contem- 
pkting  in  silent  ecstasy  the  mountain  of  cake  before  them.  And  no 
wonder  either,  for  it  is  in  sober  earnest  a  magni6cent  spectacle,  and 
does  the  heart  good.  Who  said  he  was  above  cake  1  My  good  young 
gentleman,  in  making  that  observation  you  have  fallen  into  a  grievous 
blunder.  Perhaps  you  fancy  that  you  will  impress  me  with  a  notion 
that  you  are  a  very  fine  and  manly  young  gentleman  indeed  because 
you  are  above  plum-cake.  Then  listen  to  me :  in  the  first  place  I  believe 
that  no  one  enjoys  the  taste  of  it  more  than  you ;  and,  furthermore, 
I  have  known  many  old  and  wise  men,  with  little  hair  on  the  tops  of  their 
heads,  and  few  teeth  in  their  mouths,  who  to  the  last  have  been  proud 
and  delighted  to  eat  a  slice  of  plum-cake.  A  good  thing  V  I  believe 
you;  properly  made,  nothing  is  better.  All  the  jams  and  preserves 
in  the  world,  all  the  puddings  and  pies  that  were  ever  boiled 
or  baked,  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  it.  Therefore,  my  amiable, 
but^  I  regret  to  add,  self-opinionated  young  friend,  withdraw 
the  statement  that  you  are  above  cake,  and  allow  me  to  hand  you 
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a  slice.  There  now,  just  look  at  that !  you  have  actually  got  the  piece 
with  the  half-sovereign  in  it  that  Uncle  Arthur  would  insist  upon  the 
cook  inserting,  and  all  because  you  had  the  wisdom  to  listen  to  good 
advice,  and  put  your  pride  in  your  pocket.  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel 
with  fate,  but  I  think  it  is  rather  more  than  you  desei*ve.  Why,  do 
you  know,  I  remember,  when  I  was  at  school,  that  Slasher,  the  captain 
of  the  school  Football  £leven,  was  a  perfect  whale  at  cake,  no  matter 
how  stale  or  dry  it  was ;  and  some  iUnatured  people  used  to  say  that 
Pepper  minimus  got  into  the  Eleven  because  he  pandered  to  Slasher's 
weakness,  and  always  kept  him  well  supplied.  This  for  Pepper  minimus 
was  not  a  very  difficult  task,  as  his  papa  was  a  pastrycook  in  a  very 
considerable  way  of  business  in  London,  and  that  young  gentleman  was 
favoured  weekly  with  batches  of  three  and  four  from  the  paternal  oven. 
But  I  do  not  mind  how  Slasher  got  his  cake  ;  when  he  had  it,  he  always 
knew  how  to  eat  it ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  ever  found  to 
perform  his  share  in  the  football-field  any  the  worse  for  it  No,  depend 
upon  it^  genuine  British  plum-cake  is  a  noble  and  glorious  institution — 
an  honour  to  makers  and  consumers  alike. 

But  reventms  to  our  family  party,  who,  though  our  picture  does  not 
so  represent  them,  are  by  this  time  well  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
luscious  object  in  contemplation  of  which  we  last  found  them.  Such 
a  scrimmage  and  pushing  and  laughing  and  shouting,  ''Where's  the 
ring?"  "Who  has  got  the  new  sixpence  1"  and  such-like  anxious 
inquiries,  screamed  out  in  shrill  juvenile  voices.  There's  a  pretty  go  ! 
Sister  Kate,  who  goes  to  boarding-school  at  Brighton,  and  gives  herself 
considerable  airs,  under  the  by  no  means  unpardonable  assumption  that 
she  is  quite  the  young  woman,  has  turned  quite  pale,  and  looks  very  much 
as  if  she  were  going  to  cry.  Dear  me,  that  will  never  do  ;  that  is  hardly 
the  conduct  of  a  young  woman.  Who  has  been  teasing  her  1  My  firm 
belief  is  that  that  tiresome  young  pickle.  Tommy,  has  been  pinching  her 
because  she  got  a  larger  slice  of  cake  than  he  did.  The  murder  is  out  at 
last.  Miss  Kate  baa  come  in  for  the  thimble,  which  in  the  most  cruel 
and  heartless  manner,  indicates  to  her  the  disagreeable  prospect  of  single 
blessedness.  In  short,  she  is  to  be  an  old  maid  !  Whatever  would  the 
girls  at  Parade  Mansion  say  if  they  knew  it  ]  When  among  them,  she  has 
been  regarded  with  peculiar  admiration  because  her  mamma  had  on  one 
occasion  taken  her  to  a  public  juvenile  ball  at  the  Pavilion,  where  she 
had  danced  with  a  real  live  officer  in  uniform.  And  now  for  this  nasty, 
ugly,  disagreeable  old  thimble  to  destroy  all  her  hopes  !  Whatever  is 
that  shout  of  delight  about  1  Little  Maud  seems  to  have  gone  mad,  and 
is  dancing  and  skipping  about  the  room  like  a  wild  thing.     What  on 


"  They  nere  overpowered  witli  laaBhter  vrben  they  snvr  the  grey 
old  gorilla  mounted  on  the  yonngeT  one's  ihootden." 
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earth  has  happened  to  excite  her  in  this  way  1  She  is  so  overpowered 
with  her  feelings,  that  she  rushes  up  to  Kate,  and  waves  her  fingers  with 
something  between  them  defiantly  in  her  face,  and  then  makes  off  again. 
Ah,  Charlie,  it  is  too  bad  of  jou  !  Though  you  do  think  girls  awful 
muffs  and  spoons,  you  need  not  come  down  so  hardly  upon  poor  Kate 
for  having  the  thimble,  or  snub  Maud,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  the  slice  of  cake  with  the  ring  in  it.  Let  me  make  the  remark 
that  upon  pleasant  occasions  like  the  present,  general  good  humour 
and  kindness  ought  to  prevail;  and  though  you  are  at  a  public 
school,  and  stand  first  choice  for  the  Cricket  Eleven,  you  must 
not  give  yourself  such  air&  I  very  much  admire  the  cut  of  your 
coaty  the  whiteness  of  your  shirt,  and  the  exquisite  arrangement 
of  your  tie  and  collar ;  but  as  you  are  particularly  liable  to  human 
weaknesses  yourself,  take  my  advice,  and  be  just  a  trifle  more  considerate 
for  those  of  other  people. 

Hullo!  little  Phil  has  got  the  sixpence,  and,  to  judge  from  his 
countenance,  he  might  have  come  into  immediate  and  unexpected 
possession  of  the  mines  of  Gk>lconda.  He  and  Sophy  have  already 
retired  into  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  are  discussing  what  they  shall 
do  with  it — ^their  mutual  inclinations  hovering  between  a  horse  and  dray 
and  a  doU's-house.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  sadly  deficient  in 
anything  like  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money  :  this  small 
piece  of  silver  represents  to  their  minds  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  They 
will  chatter  and  talk  over  the  dray  and  horse  and  the  doll's  house,  and 
when  they  go  to  bed  will  dream  about  it ;  and  then  when  they  are  taken 
out  by  Nurse  for  a  walk  in  the  morning,  they  will  call  at  Mr. 
Spelican's,  outside  whose  broad  plate-glass  window,  filled  with  this 
most  delightful  toys  within,  they  have  loved  to  linger,  to  meet  with 
what  men,  women,  and  children  alike  have  to  encounter  in  the 
very  prosaic  world,  a  sudden  and  violent  destruction  of  the  fabric  of 
pretty  castles  in  the  air  that  they  have  been  building.  Dray  and  horse, 
or  dolFs  house,  would  cost  fifly  sixpences  at  least,  and  they  have  only 
one ;  and  so  with  wide^opened  eyes,  and  a  slight  struggle  in  their  baby 
throats,  they  have  to  content  themselves  with  a  penny  whip  apiece,  or 
some  equally  economical  alternative. 

And  now  to  draw  the  Twelfth  Night  characters,  and  see  who  is  to  be 
king  and  queen  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  !  Papa  brings  in  his  hat, 
and  carries  it  round,  and  all  put  their  hands  in  and  bring  a  slip  of  paper 
out.  That  just  serves  you  right,  Master  Charley  ! — ^allow  me  to  wish  you 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  "  Mr.  Bumptious  Stuckup  ! "  Upon  my 
word,  the  more  carefully  one  looks  at  the  picture,  the  more  closely  does 
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it  appear  to  resemble  you.  Just  see  how  faithfdlly  the  nose  is  turned 
up  at  the  end  with  a  self-satisfied  sneer.  Why,  you  must  have  paid  a 
yisit  to  the  confectioner  beforehand,  and  sat  for  your  portrait  Did 
you  ever  hear  the  governor  quote  a  line  from  some  poet,  about 

O  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  onrsela  as  others  see  us  I 

Well,  do  you  know  if  they  ever  were  near  doing  such  a  thing,  it  is 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  come,  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  hard  upon 
you,  and  as  you  seem  to  thoroughly  understand  me,  why  I  will  let  you 
alone.  Come  now.  Elate  after  all  is  rewarded  for  her  disappointment ; 
she  has  drawn  the  queen ;  and  Dicky  Lester,  who  has  been  shirking 
somewhere  in  the  background,  is  to  be  the  king.  Stir  yourself,  up  my 
young  gentleman,  and  do  not  look  as  if  you  would  like  to  get  through 
the  floor  somewhere  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Boys  should  not  be  nervous; 
you  can  be  thoroughly  self-possessed  without  approaching  the  confines 
of  cheekiness ;  but  you  get  hot  and  cold  like  a  man  with  the  ague,  and 
literally  shake  all  over  when  Eate  comes  up  to  claim  your  royal  hand 
and  attention  as  you  pass  into  supper.  There  now,  be  a  king,  every 
inch  of  you,  for  you  will  have  to  make  a  speech  presently,  and  that 
jumping  that  is  going  on  in  the  region  of  your  heart  is  the  very  worst 
companion  to  oratory.  As  for  little  Phil,  he  seems  more  joyous  and 
delighted  than  before  :  he  is  Mr.  Merriman  in  every  sense,  and  only 
wants  his  string  of  sausages  and  the  red-hot  poker  to  render  the  cha- 
racter perfect.  Was  there  ever  such  a  mouth  to  make  others  laugh ! 
why  even  Forkins  the  greengrocer,  who  has  come  in  for  the  evening 
to  wait^  is  convulsed  behind  the  parlour  door,  and  the  maid  servant 
from  next  door,  who  has  been  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  to  give 
her  valuable  assistance,  utterly  destroys  her  reputation  as  a  steady 
and  careful  young  woman  by  bursting  into  a  loud  '^gufiaw,"  and 
dropping  a  plate  of  trifle.  Clatter,  clatter-— chatter,  chatter — silver 
laughter — screams  of  pleasure—- cracking  of  crackers — squeals  of  fright 
— general  move  towards  the  drawing-room — ^frantic  efibrts  of  piano 
and  comet  in  "  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  ** — ^more  screams  and  laughter — 
double  knocks  and  pulls  at  the  front  door  bell — wrapping  up — ^uni- 
versal kissing — good  nights  on  all  sides — sympathetic  waterman  with 
lantern — just  a  copper  or  two — ^home— «o  tired- — bed  !  And  so  ends 
our  Twelfth  Night  celebration* 


BY  AN  OUD  CHESS.PLAYEE. 


HOPE  I  shall  not  be  considere*!  disloyal  to  lay  favourite 
own  that  it  is  one  that  can  never  be  expected 
to  become  uniTereally  popular.  Merely  to  learn  the 
movea  requires  an  erening  or  two  ;  to  learn  to  play  in  a 
really  ^rst-rate  manner  requires  long  book  study,  or  else 
constant  practice  for  two  or  tiiree  ye&n.  And  the  game  demands  so 
mach  mental  concentration  as  to  be  much  more  like  work  than  play ; 
nor  is  it  very  entertaining  to  the  lookers-on,  unless  they  are  themselvee 
proficients.  Even  those  of  my  readers  who  are  good  chess-players  need 
not  disdain  to  unbend  sometimes  over  a  scientific  game  of  an  easier 
character — one  bo  simple,  that  a  boy  may  learn  it  in  one  minute,  and 
teach  it  to  his  sister  in  another ;  so  rapid,  that  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  games 
may  be  played  in  half-an-hour,  yet  so  full  of  traps  for  the  unwary  that 
a  novice  is  surprised  to  find  that  at  bo  easy  a  game  he  cannot  win  a  single 
game  from  an  adept.  The  game  is  not  one  of  my  own  invention  ;  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  Uiat  it  may  be  already  known  to  some  of  my  young 
readers.  I  rather  think,  however,  that  it  wiU  be  new  to  the  majority 
of  them.  It  was  so  to  myself  when  I  was  taught  it,  about  a  year  ago  ; 
nor  have  I  happened  to  show  it  to  any  one  since  who  had  been  previously 
acquainted  with  it  I  write  this  article  believing  that  it  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  known. 

The  game  is  played  on  a  common  chess-board ;  but,  as  in  draughts, 
only  the  squares  of  one  colour  are  made  use  ot  Each  player  pute  down 
a  man  on  the  board  alternately,  and  the  object  is  to  get  four  men  En  a 
row,  whether  along  or  across  the  board,  or  diagonally.  I  imagine  that 
two  players  who  tlioronghly  understood  the  game  would  each  be  able 
to  baffle  the  other  in  this  attempt,  and  therefore  that  every  game  ought 
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Intimately  to  be  drawn ;  but  as  it  will  take  some  time  to  bring  the 
game  to  this  unpleasant  degree  of  perfection,  mj  readers  maj  calculate 
on  getting  a  good  deal  of  amusement  out  of  it  in  the  meantime.  The 
best  way  of  teaching  it  is  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  games  actually 
played.  In  order  to  understand  the  notation  used,  place  the  board  as 
at  chess,  with  a  white  square  at  the  right-hand  comer,  and  let  the 
black  squares  be  numbered  regularly  from  the  top — the  top  row  being 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  so  on ;  the  bottom  row  being  29,  30,  31,  32.  The  two 
players,  A  and  B,  are  supposed  to  take,  one  the  white  men,  the  other 
the  black,  and  each  to  put  down  a  man  alternately,  as  follows  : — 

Game  I. 
A  B 

18 15 

10 16 

14 7 

23 

A  wins  now,  because  next  move  he  will  put  down  a  man  either  at 
9  or  27,  thus  getting  four  in  a  row,  and  B  cannot  stop  him  from 
occupying  one  square  or  the  other.  The  principle  here  exemplified  is  a 
fundamental  one  in  this  game— namely,  that  the  game  is  won  by  a 
player  if  he  can  get  three  men  in  a  diagonal  row,  with  room  to  add 
another  on  either  hand,  since  his  antagonist  then  cannot  block  both 
sides.  Further  it  will  be  observed  that  A  had  the  game  won  when  he  was 
permitted  without  obstruction  to  form  such  a  little  triangle  as  18,  10,  14. 
If  B  had  for  his  third  move  put  down  his  man  at  23,  so  as  to  prevent 
A  from  getting  the  three  on  a  line  14^  18,  23,  A  would  for  his  fourth 
move  have  put  down  his  man  at  7,  so  as  to  get  the  three  in  a  line 
14,  10,  7.  Thus  in  this  little  example  B's  game  was  irretrievably  lost 
after  his  second  move. 

Game  IL 
A  B 

18 15 

26 10 

19 23 

17 20 

22  wins. 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  B's  second  move,  threatening  to  get 
three  in  a  low,  forced  A  to  take  measures  to  prevent  it  Bat  after  B's 
third  move  the  game  was  lost ;  because  he  was  forced  at  his  fourth 
more  to  pxevent  A  from  occupying  the  row  17,  18,  19,  20. 
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Crame  III. 

A  B 

18 23 

10 15 

26 2 

17 

Here  A  threatens  to  get  three  in  a  row,  by  putting  a  man  either  at  14 
or  22. 

7 

31 22 

24 14 

20 

A  must  now  win,  because  he  will  next  turn  put  down  his  man  either 
at  19,  completing  the  row  17,  18,  19,  20  ;  or  else  at  27,  completing  the 
row  31,  27,  24,  20.  The  principle  here  exemplified  is  that  bj  the  help 
of  which  most  games  are  won — ^namelj,  that  if  a  plajer  has  two  men 
OB  one  empty  row,  and  also  two  on  another,  then,  bj  putting  a  man  on 
the  square  common  to  the  two  rows,  he  gets  in  two  different  wsljs  three 
men  on  a  row,  and  his  antagonist  cannot  prevent  him  from  completing 
one  or  other  next  turn.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  a  player  has  got  two 
men  on  each  of  two  empty  lines,  his  antagonist  must  at  once  take  posses- 
sion of  the  square  in  which  the  two  lines  intersect ;  and  if  his  vigilance 
slumbers,  and  he  neglects  to  do  this,  his  game  is  lost. 

Game  IV. 

A  B 

18 10 

19 17 

Here  B  ^reatens  to  occupy  14  next  time  and  so  win. 

14 23 

B  moves  thus  in  prder  to  prevent  A  from  getting  the  line  14,  18,  23. 

16 22 

13 16 

27 26 

31 

A  most  now  win.  He  will  either  next  turn  go  to  11, "and  so  complete 
one  or  other  of  the  rows  18,  15,  11,  or  27,  19,  11 ;  or  if  B  take  posses- 
sion of  1 1,  A  will  go  to  24,  and  thus  complete  one  of  the  rows  31,  27, 
24,  or  15,  19,  24. 

E 


QO 
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Ganie  V. 


A 

B 

18 

.  10 

19 

.  17 

14 

.  23 

15 

.  22 

13 

.  16 

27 

.  11 

7 

.   9 

12 

.  24 

21 

.  29 

20 

lose 

s  A  the  game. 

•    •    • 

.  31 

26 

•    •    • 

.  32 

and  next  move  B  wins  either  at  30  or  at  8. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  what  has  been  given  is 
enough  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  game.  It  may  be  added  that, 
as  there  is  some  iidvantage  in  the  first  move,  the  players  take  it 
alternately. 
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BY  CHABLE8   W.  QUIN,  F.C.8. 


|HE  sun,  around  which  our  little  wurld  revolves  with  such 
regularity,  sends  us  three  distmct  forces  or  influences — 
lighty  heat,  and  chemical  effect,  or  actinism,  as  it  is 
usually  termed.  With  the  action  of  heat  and  light  we 
are  all  fiuniliar ;  but  many  of  us  are  not  aware  even  of 
the  existence  of  the  last-named  force.  Its  effects,  however,  are  to  be 
discovered  in  numberless  instances  that  may  be  met  with  almost  hourly. 
A  lady,  through  carelessness,  aUows  her  fair  face  to  be  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  during  a  picnic  or  water  excursion,  and  the  result  is 
that  her  skin,  which  but  an  hour  before  rivalled  the  lily  in  its  whiteness, 
has  now  become  changed  to  a  light-brown.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
bonnet-strings,  .which  at  first  were  of  a  beautiful  violet  hue,  have  turned 
almost  white  from  the  same  cause.  The  gardener  who  wishes  to  produce 
celeiy  with  blanched  stalks  heaps  the  earth  round  his  plants,  knowing 
well  that  the  sunlight  will  turn  them  green.  The  laundress  who  finds 
that  the  linen  she  has  been  washing  will  not  assume  the  snowy  whiteness 
so  desired  by  her  employers,  spreads  it  on  the  grass  in  the  sun,  where  it 
gradually  loses  its  dusky  tone.  Thus  we  see  that  sunlight  has  at  least 
two  effects  upon  certain  substances — in  the  one  case  colouring  them,  in 
the  other  bleaching  them.  The  cause  of  these  changes  is  popidarly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  light  that  we  see ;  but  we  shall  shortly  discover  that 
visible  light  has  nothing  to  do  with  .these  effects,  but  that  they  are  all 
caused  by  the  peculiar  force  which  chemists  call  actinism.  As  it  is  this 
force  that  is  principally  concerned  in  the  production  of  photographs,  it 
will  be  as  well  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  it  before  commencing  tl  e 
practical  portion  of  our  subject. 

Before  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  was  supposed  that  the  white 
light  we  receive  from  the  sun  was  homogeneous,  or  incapable  of  being 
decomposed  ;  but  this  great  philosopher,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  fully 
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demonstrated  tliat  white  light  is  in  reality  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
several  colours — a  fact  that  may  readilj  be  shown  by  the  following 
experiment : — 


Tia.  1. 

Let  B,  L  (Fig.  I),  be  a  beam  of  light  parsing  through  u  hole  in 
the  shutter  of  a  dark  room.  If  it  be  allowed  to  strike  upon  the  side  of 
a  triangular  prism  of  glass,  P,  S,  M,  it  will  pass  through  it ;  but  in  its 
course  through  the  glass  the  colours  of  which  it  is  composed  will  become 
separated,  and  will  reach  the  screen,  A,  H,  in  the  form  of  a  brilliantly 
coloured  band,  known  as  the  prismatic  spectrum.  In  order  to  perform 
this  experiment  it  is  not  necessary  to  buy  an  extensi\'e  prism  at  the 
optician's,  as  an  ordiaary  long  chandelier-drop  will  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well.  It  is  not  essential  either  that  it  should  be  three-sided,  as 
all  that  is  really  required  is  an  angle  of  glass  more  or  less  acute  for  the 
ray  of  light  to  pass  through. 

On  examining  the  prismatic  spectrum  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  of 
seven  colours — violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  i*ed.  Sir 
David  Brewster  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  in  reaUty  only  three  primary 
colours — ^blue,  yellow,  and  red, — ^and  that  the  others  are  caused  by  these 
three  mixing  or  overlapping  at  the  edges.  Thus,  the  orange  results  from 
the  mixture  of  the  red  and  yellow,  the  green  from  the  mingling  of  the 
yellow  and  blue,  and  so  on.  It  may  seem  very  extraordinary,  at  first 
sight,  that  white,  which  is  of  no  colour  at  all,  should  result  from  a  mix- 
ture of  literally  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  and  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  hundreds  of  philosophers. 

We  have  before  said  that  the  sun  sends  us  three  forces — heat,  light, 
and  actinism.  If  we  test  the  prismatic  spectrum  for  the  presence  of 
these  forces,  we  shall  find  that  they  also  become  separated  in  their 
passage  through  the  prism,  and  make  their  appearance  in  different  ))art8 
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of  the  coloured  band.  The  greatest  amount  of  light  is  found  to  exist 
about  the  middle  of  the  yellow  space  Y  (Fig.  1) ;  the  hottest  portion  is  at 
H  (Fig.  1),  in  the  dark  space  below  the  extremity  of  the  red ;  and  the 
highest  actinic  effect  is  produced  at  A  (Fig.  1),  in  the  dark  space  above 
the  extreme  violet.  Consequently,  we  Have  both  heat  and  actinism 
existing  without  light,  and  quite  independently  of  it. 

There  are  other  ways  by  which  the  decomposition  of  light  is  effected 
besides  by  passing  it  through  a  prism.  First,  by  some  peculiarity  exist- 
ing in  the  surface  of  most  bodies,  'which  causes  them  to  absorb  or 
destroy  certain  colours  and  reflect  otheni.  Taking  white  light  as  con- 
sisting of  the  three  primary  colours,  we  find  the  petals  of  the  marigold  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  absorbing  blue  light,  and  reflecting  a  mixture 
of  red  and  yellow.  On  the  other  hand  its  leaves  absorb  red,  and  reflect 
yellow  and  blue.  The  forget-me-not  absorbs  both  red  and  yellow,  and 
reflects  only  the  blue ;  and  the  rose  reflects  only  the  red,  the  yellow 
and  blue  being  absorbed.  Another  way  in  which  white  light  is  de 
composed  is  by  passing  it  through  cert&in  transparent  substances.  Blue 
glass  stops  all  colours  but  blue ;  orange  glass  all  but  red  and  yellow ; 
and  so  on.  There  are  several  other  methods  of  effecting  the  de- 
eomposition  of  light,  but  they  do  not  concern  the  subject  we  are 
treating  of. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  actinism  having  been  determined,  let  ue 
now  proceed  to  examine  a  few  more  of  its  effects.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  them  is  its  action  upon  the  compounds  of  silver,  which 
was  first  observed  by  the  ancient  alchemists,  who  discovered  that  if 
common  salt  was  mixed  with  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  white  powder  was  produced,  which  became  first  violet,  and  then 
purplish  black,  when  exposed  to  the  light;  but  which  preserved  its 
whiteness  if  kept  in  the  dark.  Without  entering  very  deeply  into  the 
cliemistiy  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  white  powder 
was  a  compound  of  a  gas  called  chlorine  and  metallic  silver,  since  known 
as  chloride  of  silver,  and  that  the  effects  of  light,  or  rather  actinism, 
upon  it,  is  first  to  take  away  part  of  the  chlorine,  leaving  the  violet 
sub-chlonde  behind,  and  then  gi*adually  to  abstract  the  whole  of  it,  the 
result  being  pure  metallic  silver  in  so  fine  a  state  of  division  as  to 
appear  black.  This  is  the  silver  compound  that  is  used  by  photographei'S 
in  the  ordinary  paper-printing  process. 

There  is  another  silver  compound,  whose  properties,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  actinism,  we  must  consider  with  some  attention — ^the  com- 
pound formed  of  the  elementary  body,  iodine,  and  metallic  silver,  called 
iodide  of  silver.    This  substance  is  a  delicate  canary-yellow  powder,  and 
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is  slowly  turned  grey  by  the  action  of  light.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that,  in  order  to  avoid  being  unnecessarily  })edantic, 
whenever^  light  is  mentioned  as  producing  a  chemical  change,  it  is  in 
reality  actinism  that  is  alluded  to,  and  not  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
sunbeam. 

In  chemistry  there  are  certain  substances  which  are  said  to  possess 
reducing  properties — ^that  is  to  say,  they  have  the  power  of  reducing 
certain  metallic  compounds  to  the  state  of  pure  metaL  Of  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  proto^ulphate  of  iron,  gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
several  others.  If  either  of  these  be  added  to  a  silver  compound,  it  will 
become  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time, 
according  to  circumstances.  Actinism,  as  may  have  been  inferred  from 
our  account  of  its  action  on  chloride  of  silver,  is  also  a  powerful  reducing 
agent^  and  it  is  in  its  power  of  reducing  silver  compounds  to  the  metallic 
state  that  the  whole  art  of  photography  depends. 

We  have  before  stated  that  if  iodide  of  silver  be  exposed  to  the  light 
it  becomes  grey  through  being  gradually  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
This  is  a  comparatively  slow  process;  but  it  may  be  enormously  ac- 
celerated by  the  use  of  one  of  the  chemical  reducing  agents  above 
mentioned.  The  exposure  of  a  portion  of  iodide  of  silver  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days,  will  effect  but  very  little  change 
in  its  colour ;  but  expose  it  to  diffused  daylight  only  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  apply  the  reducing  agent,  the  compound  will  become  reduced 
almost  instantaneously.  The  action  of  gallic  add  on  iodide  of  silver  in 
the  dark,  is  almost  imperceptible,  except  after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 
It  is  in  this  singular  power  of  light  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
cdrtain  chemical  substances  in  reducing  solar  compounds  to  the  metallic 
state  that  that  branch  of  photography,  known  as  the  collodion  process, 
depends.  A  film  of  collodion  containing  iodide  of  silver  spread  on  glass 
is  exposed  to  the  weak  image  of  an  object  in  the  camera  obscura  for  a 
few  seconds.  No  visible  effect  is  produced  until  a  reducing  agent  is 
applied,  when  the  image  almost  suddenly  rushes  into  existence. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  a  long  description  of  the 
various  apparatus  used  in  photography,  all  of  it  being  of  so  simple  a 
character  that  a  few  minutes*  inspection  is  sufficient  to  show  the  method 
of  using  it 

The  most  impoi*tant  portion  of  the  £4>paratus  is  of  course  the  lens. 
For  the  young  amateur  commencing  work  with  but  little  money  to  spare, 
the  lens  known  as  the  quarter  plate  size,  which  covers  a  plate  measuring 
i\m,  by  3|in.,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  cheap&st.  Fig.  2  shows  a  lens  of 
this  description  in  section. 
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It  is  given  here  more  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  properly  replacing  the 
lenses  after  they  have  been  cleaned  than  for  any  other  means.     The 
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lenses  at  A  are  generally  cemented  into  their  cell  j  but  those  at  B  are 
mostly  loose,  and  are  very  liable  to  be  misplaced  by  the  beginner. 

Camera^  with  dark  slide  and  ground-glass  screen.  Two  or  three 
inside  frames  for  holding  the  glass  plates  should  be  provided. 

Tripod  stand  for  holding  the  camera. 

A  square  of  black  cloth  or  calico,  to  cover  the  head  when  focussing. 

Upright  bath  and  stand,  for  holding  the  sensitizing  solution.  This 
should  be  of  porcelain  or  glass,  and  not  of  gutta  percha.  It  should  be 
provided  with  a  glass  or  porcelain  dipper,  for  holding  the  plate,  and  a 
pasteboard  cover,  which  the  amateur  may  easily  make  for  himself.  It 
should  stand  in  a  laige  dish,  which  may  be  a  common  brown  baking-dish. 

A  measure  for  developing.    An  egg-cup  serves  this  purpose  very  well. 

A  second  brown  dish,  for  catching  the  solution  when  developing. 

A  two-ounce  measure,  for  miidng  the  developing  solution,  <bc. 

A  larger  measure,  capable  of  holding  ten  ounces. 

Two  or  three  glass  rods  for  stining  solutions. 

A  box  of  scales  and  weights. 

Iodized  collodion.  Iodide  of  potassium. 

Nitrate  of  silver.  Protoaulphate  of  iron. 

Acetic  acid.  Yamish  for  the  plates. 

Alcohol.  Cyanide  of  potassium. 

Glass  plates.  These  should  be  of  the  best  patent  plate.  There  is  no 
economy  in  using  inferior  qualities. 

Plate-boxes  for  preserving  negatives. 

Cloths  for  cleaning  glasses,  and  an  old  silk  handkerchief  for  finishing  off. 

A  six-inch  fiinnel  for  filtering  the  collodion  bath. 

A  three-inch  funnel  for  filtering  collodion. 

Cotton  wool  for  various  purposes. 
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Having  provided  yourself  with  apparatus  and  chemicals,  the  next 
thing  to  do  will  be  to  fit  up  a  dark  room,  as  it  is  often  improperly 
called.  This  is  generally  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  the  young 
beginner.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  on  the  ground-floor,  so  as  to  be 
near  the  camera,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  placed  in  the  garden. 
Wherever  the  dark  room  may  be  situated,  all  the  windows  but  one 
must  be  carefully  blocked  out ;  the  smallest  chinks  and  crannies  being 
CQvered  with  some  opaque  material.  The  window  which  has  been  left 
open  should  be  covered  with  at  least  four  thicknesses  of  yellow  calico. 
Never  be  afraid  of  having  too  much  light  in  the  dark  room,  as  long  as 
it  is  perfectly  yellow  and  in  one  place,  for  you  can  never  develope  a 
picture  properly  if  you  have  light  shining  from  two  different  parts  of  the 
room.  Opposite  the  yellow  window,  and  as  close  to  it  as  possible, 
should  be  placed  a  shelf  or  table,  which  should  be  at  least  four  feet  high. 
If  it  is  lower,  the  splashes  from  the  developing  solution  will  be  found 
most  inconvenient.  Exactly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  window  should 
be  placed  the  dish  for  catching  the  developing  solution,  and  on  the  right 
should  stand  the  sensitizing  bath  and  collodion.  If  the  room  contains 
a  sink  and  supply  of  water,  for  washing  the  plate  after  it  is  developed 
and  fixed,  all  the  better ;  but  the  washings  after  developing  and  fixing 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  light.  K  a  tap  is  used,  a  piece  of  rag  should 
be  tied  over  the  mouth  of  it,  as  the  stream  would  be  too  strong  if  used 
in  full  force.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  on  the  careful  exclusion  of 
all  dust  from  the  dark  room.  A  careful  photographer  ought  not  to 
know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  dust,  except  in  theoiy. 

The  next  difficulty  is  to  procure  a  proper  place  foe  taking  the  portraits 
in.  There  is  a  general  idea  amongst  amateurs  that  good  portraits  can- 
not be  taken  in  the  open  air.  There  never  was  a  more  erroneous  notion. 
It  has  arisen  principally  from  the  wretched  specimens  so  often  produced 
by  amateurs.  Who  does  not  know  the  amateur's  portrait  par  exceHence, 
with  the  white  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the  half-closed  eyelids,  the 
black  marks  below  the  eyes,  a  strong  light  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  and 
die  confused  masses  of  bits  of  wall  and  trees  for  the  background  ?  A 
little  management  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  convert  such  an  abortion 
into  an  artistic  picture.  First,  we  must  discard  all  ideas  of  natural 
backgrounds,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  best  background  for  an 
amateur  is  a  light  screen,  about  seven  feet  square,  canvassed  and  papered 
very  carefully  so  as  to  show  no  joins,  and  distempered  either  of  a  pretty 
dark  slate  or  of  a  brown  paper  colour.  A  second  screen  of  a  similar  size 
should  also  be  provided,  the  use  of  which  is  for  casting  a  shadow  on  the 
right  or  left  side  of  the  face  j  and  a  large  piece  of  blue  calico  should  also 
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be  stretched  on  a  frame  seven  feet  long  bj  three  or  four  feet  wide. 
These  screens  maj  be  eaailj  made  bj  the  amateur  himself,  and  need  not 
be  too  solidly  constructed.  If  the  amateur  has  a  tall  wall,  saj  seven  or 
eight  feet  high,  in  his  garden,  he  may  dispense  with  the  second  screen, 
and  if  he  can  manage  to  suspend  the  strip  of  blue  calico  from  any  trees 
that  may  be  about,  all  the  better.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in 
order  to  take  good  portraits  he  must  have  a  flat,  even-tinted  background, 
neither  too  dark  nor  too  light,  and  means  for  moderating  the  light  over- 
head and  at  either  side  at  will.  With  these  appliances  and  a  little 
px'actice,  he  will  be  able  to  take  pictures  with  all  the  roundness  and 
delicacy  of  detail  to  be  obtained  in  a  glass  house. 

Having  got  his  dark  room  into  good  order,  and  having  provided  him- 
self with  the  necessary  background  and  screens,  the  amateur  should  next 
commence  to  mix  his  solutions. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  for  sensitizing 
the  collodion  plate.  If  you  are  using  a  quarter-plate  lens  you  will  find 
the  following  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

Place  a  piece  of  dean  writing  paper,  about  three  inches  square,  in  one 
of  your  scale  pans,  and  a  similar  piece  as  a  counterpoise  in  the  other. 
Weigh  out  exactly  300  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  salt  with  your  fingers.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  should  be 
spread  on  the  table  to  catch  any  of  the  crystals  that  fall.  The  salt 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  paper  in  the  scale  pan,  either  with  a  piece  of 
clean  cardboard  folded  so  as  to  form  a  little  shovel^  or  else  shaken  out 
carefully.  The  nitrate  of  silver  should  next  be  thrown  into  a  perfectly 
clean  bottle,  which  is  kept  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  dissolved  in 
two  ounces  of  distilled  water.  When  fully  dissolved,  weigh  out  a  grain 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolve  it  in  half  a  drachm  of  distilled  water, 
and  pour  it  into  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  A  strong  deposit  of 
yellow  iodide  of  silver  first  forms,  but  is  immediately  redissolved  on 
stirring.  When  once  more  clear,  throw  in  a  morsel  of  blue  litmus 
paper  and  stir.  If  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes  the  litmus  paper 
has  not  turned  red,  it  is  a  proof  that  there  is  no  acid  present ;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  changes  colour,  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  (10  grains  to  the  ounce)  and  stir.  The  white  precipitate  formed  will 
probably  be  redissolved.  If  so,  add  another  drop  or  two  of  carbonate 
of  soda  solution,  until  the  solution  remains  slightly  turbid  after  being 
well  stirred.  Next  dilute  the  solution  with  eight  ounces  of  distUled 
water,  stirring  all  the  time.  This  will  produce  distinct  turbidity, 
and  you  must  filter  the  solution  into  another  bottle.  Filtration  is 
generally  performed  by  passing  the  liquid  through  filtering  paper,  but  as 
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it  is  always  best  to  keep  nitrate  of  silver  and  organic  matter  apart  as 
much  as  possible,  a  plug  of  cotton  wool  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a  large 
funnel  will  form  the  best  appai*atas  for  the  purpose.  A  little  practioe 
will  soon  show  you  the  amount  of  pressure  to  be  given  to  the  plug. 
The  liquid  should  pass  through  in  a  succession  of  quick  drops.  If  it 
docs  not  pass  clear  at  first,  a  second  filtration  will  be  necessary.  Never 
spare  any  pains  in  filtering  your  bat^  ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  floating  particles,  other- 
wise spots  and  streaks  will  be  infallibly  produced.  When  quite  clear  add 
two  drops — ^not  more — of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  three  drachms  of  alcohoL 

The  intention  of  adding  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  bath  is  to  form 
a  certain  amount  of  iodide  of  silver  for  it  to  dissolve,  nitrate  of  silver 
being  a  solvent  of  iodida  If  the  bath  were  not  saturated  with  iodide  of 
silver  in  this  way,  it  would  dissolve  the  iodide  out  of  the  collodion  plate 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  The  alcohol  ia  added  to  take  off  a  certain 
rawness — so  to  speak — ^present  in  all  new  baths,  which  prevents  ihem 
from  sensitizing  the  plate  as  quickly  as  when  they  have  been  used  some 
time.  If  you  buy  perfectly  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  you  will  have  no 
occasion  to  add  the  carbonate  of  soda^  but  the  acetic  acid  must  be  used 
in  any  case.  The  bath  you  will  use  will  probably  hold  about  seven  or 
eight  ounces  of  solution,  and  will  require  replenishing  from  stick  as  it  is 
used.  Do  not  throw  the  plug  of  cotton  wool  away,  but  put  it  into  a 
pickle  bottle,  which  you  must  specially  keep  for  nitrate  of  silver  wash. 
Above  all  things,  do  not  use  it  again  after  it  has  once  become  dry. 

Developing  solutions  are  of  two  kinds :  those  made  from  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  those  on  which  protosolphate  of  iron  is  the  inducing  agent. 
They  may  be  made  in  ten  ounces  at  a  time.  It  is  simply  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  chemicals  in  ordinary  water  without  filtering. 

FOBMULA  No.  1.  POBMULA  No.  2. 

Pyrogallic  aisid  ....  10  gndns.  Protosulphate  of  iron      .  120  grains. 

Glacial  acetio  aoid .     .    .  i  oanoe.  Glacial  acetic  acid      .     .      i  ounce. 

Alcohol I  ounce.  Alcohol i  ounce. 

Common  water  .     .    .    .  10  ounces.  Common  water  ....     10  ounces. 

Fixing  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  150  grains  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  10  ounces  of  common  water. 

Before  concluding  the  first  half  of  this  paper,  we  must  impress  on  the 
amateur  the  utmost  importance  of  keeping  all  salts  and  solutions  under 
strict  lock  and  key,  except  when  in  absolute  use.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
and  nitrate  of  silver  are  both  most  virulent  poisons,  and  it  is  simply  an 
act  of  ignorant  wickedness  to  leave  them  in  the  way  of  those  who  do 
not  know  their  dangerous  qualities. 


I. 

yLj  first  ft  game  of  greatest  skill ; 
My  laat  9.  game  that  oil  brings  ill. 
My  firat  m  mental  effort  good, 
I  wish  it  were  more  iinderHtood. 
My  lost  has  caused  some  men  to  do 
Theft,  fraud,  aJoa  !  e'en  murder  too ! 

1.  Though  a  burning  part  I  take, 
A  cure  to  sores  I  help  to  make. 

2.  The  many-headed  serpent  slain 
By  him  who  killed  Oeryoa  of 

3.  I  a  festive  time  always, 
Boys  then  get  some  holida3rB, 

4.  Scotia's  realm  comes  into  mind ; 
County,  with  BOtoe  land  behind. 

5.  Much  I  wish  my  fijih  attends, 

"  Mag.  for  Boys,"   Editor,   and 
friends. 

2. 

Whole,  I  am  a  biahop  of  hi^ 
d^;ree ;  cut  off  my  head,  and  I'll 
tell  yon  a  tale ;  behead  me  i^;ain, 
it  only  makes  me  prouder ;  take 
another  chop,  I'm  yesterday ;  take 
another,  and  I  tell  you  what  you 
did  yesterday  ;  take  my  remaining 
bead,  and  I  am  yourself. 

3.  I^lybat. 

4.  Beal  bag. 
6.  Sk»f^t. 
6.  Caroline  P. 


The  inituiit  and  fincJs  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  read  downwards,  will 
name  two  English  manufacturing 

1.  A  town  in  StalTordahire. 

2.  A  country  of  Asia. 

3.  A  county  in  Connaiight. 

4.  A  mountain   in  the  Pennine 

Ali^s. 

5.  An  English  town. 

6.  A  town  in  England. 

7.  A  range  of  mountains  in  Scot- 

land. 

8.  A  town  in  Pei-!Ua. 

9.  A  Turkish  town. 

10.  AnislandoffthecoastoFAfiica. 

Flowers. 

8.  1551  0  rag. 

9.  1000  ruin  age. 

10.  lO.'il  nor  open. 

11.  1102  we  waste. 
13.  51  thee  poor. 
13.  1001  turn  at  us. 
H.  150  01  heuSukey. 

15.  101  he  rants  A. 

16.  2100  her  hay  nuts. 

17.  1151  boneU. 

18.  101  ran  a  ton. 

19.  1151  east. 


riTTDBK  eHAau>s  » 


I.  My _/&•«(  you  will  fiud, 
If  for  se&rch  you're  ioclioed, 
Ib  of  ull  women  voted  most  blest. 
My  teeond  'a  a  man, 
Find  Itim  out  if  you  can, 
Among  servsnttt,  I  pray,  go  in  quest 
My  uAole  lajfirtl  takes, 
As  she  trembles  and  shakes. 
With  a  vow  to  be  true  and  sincere; 
So  the  two  are  made  one 
(T  don't  mean  any  fun). 
Now  does  not  th^  seem  veiy  queer  1 


01.  ity^first  is  a  tree 

One  may  frequently  see, 

WMch  fop  hardnees  of  wood  is  far-famed 

My  next  will  well  suit, 

'Tia  a  very  nice  fruit, 

Which  our  old  Saxon  ancestors  named. 

My  uAote  is  much  sought. 

And  is  eagerly  bought. 

In  remembrance  of  one  of  our  kfnge. 

And  'tia  shown  as  a  sign, 

Of  that  Power  Divine, 

Which  help  to  the  afflicted  br'njjs. 


"  DmIi  DpoD  it  <ume  the  finl  aqturt  from  the  en^ina,  white  the 
gorill*  kept  on  worldng  aw>j  until  he  dreir  the  bottom  at  the  hag 
tifht  down  npon  hii  head." 


THE   GABOON; 

OR, 

ADVENTURES    IN    GORILLA    LAND. 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  MILLEB. 


CHAPTER   IV. — BOARD   OF  TRADE. 

|HE  rich  old  &ctor  who  had  bequeathed  all  his  property 
to  Captain  Drake,  had  just  slipped  his  cable  in  time  to 
be  saved  from  a  deal  of  trouble,  which  came  thick  and 
fast  upon  his  successor;  for  the  captain  had  scarcely 
settled  down  in  his  long,  low 'bamboo  residence —which 
had  a  spacious  reception-room  in  the  centre — than  he  had 
to  receive  a  deputation  of  negro-traders  from  the  interior. 
Their  grievances  were  represented  by  an  interpreter,  who 
spoke  pretty  fair  English,  when  he  could  edge  in  a  few 
words,  which  was  rather  difficult  at  firut,  as  the  whole  of 
the  black  complainants  commenced  jabbering  together, 
like  a  colony  of  agitated  monkeys. 

''Avast  heaving!  mate,  and  let  me  hear  their  com- 
plaints one  at  a  time,''  said  the  captain  to  the  inter- 
preter. ''A  man  with  four  ears  wouldn't  understand 
the  speaking-trumpet,  if  the  boatswain  was  piping  all 

hands,  and  it  was  blowing  great  guns   and  making  crackers  of  the 

niainaheet,  at  the  same  time  the  captain  was  giving  his  orders.     What 

does  that  jabbering  nigger  say,  whose  forehead  goes  back  at  an  angle  of 

ninety  1" 

The  interpreter  explained  that  he  had  sent  four  elephants'  tusks  fi*om 

the  interior,  and  all  he  had  received  in  payment  for  them  was  a  handful 

of  tobacco. 

"Four  elephants'  tusks — ^worth  a  double  handful  of  dollars,  even 

here,"  said  the  captain ;  "  and  only  paid  for  with  as  much  tobacco  as 

F 


ti 
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would  be  a  quid  each  for  my  crew,  and  liardly  that  1  Bring  the  thief 
before  me  who  got  the  tusks  from  him,  and  he  shall  have  a  taste  of  our 
cat." 

The  interpreter  said  the  ivory  went  through  nine  hands  before  it 
reached  the  white  trader  ;  that  the  last  two  were  negro  merchants,  who 
were  the  only  ones  allowed  to  have  communication  with  the  ships — the 
others  were  chiefs  of  the  tribes  living  along  the  upper  banks  of  the 
Gaboon ;  that  those  on  the  coast  got  all  they  could  for  the  articles 
brought  down  from  the  interior,  charged  what  they  liked  for  com- 
mission ;  and  so  along  all  the  way  back,  each  chief  taking  what  he 
pleased,  then  passing  on  what  was  left  to  the  next,  until  it  came  to  the 
last,  who  had  supplied  the  goods,  as  in  the  present  instance,  and  who 
often  got  nothing  at  all,  not  even  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  and  that  if  a  single 
tribe  were  passed,  and  the  articles  were  delivered  to  the  one  beyond, 
there  would  be  a^'  palaver,"  and  war  declared  against  the  chief  and  his 
people  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  omission. 

This  is  sharp  practice,  Harry,  ami  must  be  altered,**  said  the  captain. 
I  can  hardly  see  the  ship's  bows  for  the  fog.     How  is  it  ? " 

"  All  plain  sailing  enongh,  your  majesty,"  replied  Charley,  with  mock 
gravity.  '*  No.  1  consigns  the  cargo  to  No.  2,  and  so  on,  till  it  reaches 
the  supercargo,  as  we  will  call  No.  9,  who  is  also  the  merchant  He 
sells  the  cargo  for  one  hundred  dollars,  we'll  say,  to  the  ship^  sticks  to 
fifty  of  it,  which  is  only  half,  and  hands  over  the  remainder  to  No.  8  ; 
he,  having  no  conscience,  collars  thirty  dollars  as  his  share  in  the  con- 
signment, and  gives  the  remaining  twenty  to  No.  7,  who  sticks  to  the 
lot,  giving  a  small  cask  of  tobacco  to  No.  6 ;  he  halves  the  cask,  and 
forwards  the  other  half  to  No.  5 ;  and  so  on,  until  it  reaches  the  blackey 
who  supplied  the  goods,  and  who  often  gets  only  nix.  Du  Chailiu  has 
shown  how  they  chisel  one  another,  and  all  about  it." 

'^  I  see  it  as  plain  as  a  lighthouse  on  a  clear  night,"  said  the  captain, 
striking  the  table  with  his  fist.  "  Now,  look  you  here,  you  interpreter. 
Three  of  these  poor  fellows  are  Fans ;  they're  my  subjects.  Tell  them 
this  is  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  say  it,  and  the  law*s  made ;  and  we'll 
have  no  more  of  this.     That's  all  right,  isn't  it,  Harry  1 " 

''  Right  as  ninepence !  your  majesty ;  and  you  can  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter,  when  you  get  into  your  own  dominions,"  answered  the  lieu- 
tenant. ''  These  three  are  your  own  subjects,  and  come  in  for  Nobbs's 
share  of  the  pudding — which  was  the  cloth  it  was  boiled  in, — ^for  they 
hadn't  more  than  a  pound  of  tobacco  amongst  them.  The  greatest 
rogues  hang  out  somewhei*e  near  here.  Ask  these  niggers  what  punish- 
ment they  ought  to  have." 
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The  interpreter  made  ihem  understand  the  question,  and  also  how 
they  were  plundered  by  the  middlemen  at  the  coast ;  and  aa  none  of  the 
principals  who  took  the  lion*s  share  were  present^  the  question  was  first 
pat  to  about  the  fifth  of  the  river  tnbe  chiefsi  or  the  middle  station 
between  the  interior  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon,  as  to  what  punish- 
ment these  robbers  ought  to  receive  :  for  the  captain  denounced  them 
all  as  thieves. 

"  Me  sellee  him  for  slavee/'  was  the  answer  of  the  chief  who  lived 
nearest  the  ooast. 

"  That  woidd  be  turning  him  to  a  better  purpose  than  hanging  himi 
which  he  richly  deserves/*  remarked  the  captain.  '<  He's  got  a  good 
straightforward  notion  of  business^  Harry,  and  we  must  find  him  a 
clerkship  at  our  Board  of  Trade.  And  what  would  you  do  with  him, 
old  fiat-nose  r' 

*'^  Me  keepee  him  in  jungle — chopee  bar-wood,  and  give  him  live 
snakes  to  eatee,  if  he  catch  'em,'*  replied  the  second. 

'<  That's  mingling  commerce,  labour,  and  economy,  and  getting  through 
the  whole  in  the  cheapest  way,"  said  the  captain*  "  That  fellow's  fgok,  a 
dear  head  and  a  fjeur-seeing  eye  to  business.  Chopping  bar-wood  would 
be  making  him  money,  and  living  on  the  serpents  he  caught  would  be 
freeing  his  property  from  a  dangerous  nuisance  and  costing  nothing  fcnr 
his  keep.  If  we  can  but  raise  his  nose  a  little,  and  teach  him  to  write, 
we'll  make  him  our  foreign  correspondent^  Harry.  Now  you,  Na  3 
chap,  with  a  mouth  reaching  from  here  to  yonder,  what  would  you  do 
with  him?" 

«  Me  killee  him,  maasa,  and  sell  him  to  dis  nigger,"  was  the  reply,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  Fan  cannibal  who  sat  next  him. 

'<  An'  me  eatee  him  all,"  said  the  other,  without  waiting  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

<'  That  would  be  one  way  of  finishing  him  clean  off,"  said  the  captain ; 
^'  but  I  mean  cutting  off  those  sort  of  supplies,  when  I  get  up  among 
you  in  the  mountains.  Every  black  nigger  that  I  find  eating  any  other 
nigger  shall  be  thrown  whole  to  the  alligatoni,  which  I  will  keep  fasting 
on  purpose ;  and  if  he's  old  and  tough,  the  hippopotami  shall  first 
'jump  Jim  Crow'  on  him,  to  beat  him  out  and  make  him  tender,  as 
cooks  do  beef-steaks.  Tou  may  have  a  cut  off  a  gorilla  now  and  then, 
if  you  save  me  the  skins ;  and  that's  sailing  pretty  dose  to  the  wind,  for 
if  they  are  not  your  near  relations,  there's  a  villanous  family  likeness 
between  you,  something  like  what  a  cross  would  be  between  Black 
Imp,  who's  jabbering  outside,  and  an  English  hedgehog.     Depend  upon 
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it,  ril  put  a  stop  to  that  little  game  of  man-eating,  or  my  name^s  not 
King  Daniel.     What  do  you  say,  doctor  ] " 

*^  I  think,  your  majesty,  these  Fans  are  much  better  fellows  than  they 
are  said  to  be/'  answered  the  surgeon ;  "  and  that  if  they  eat  Sambo  now 
and  then,  it's  only  when  ho  get's  so  fat  he  is  too  lazy  to  work,  and  that 
they  polish  him  off  because  he  is  in  the  way,  and  to  make  more  room, 
as  they  will  our  cook  when  we  get  into  the  interior,  unless  he  does 
Banting,  and  works  himself  down  five  or  six  stone.  We,  who  have 
plenty  of  ship's  beef  and  biscuit,  have  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  resist 
such  a  temptation  as  Dick,  where  there  is  only  a  black  swamp,  dead 
leaves,  drift-wood,  and  nothing  else  to  live  upon.  I  propose  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  makes  a  law  to  draw  every  tooth  out  of  the  head  of  any 
one  that  only  feels  an  inclination  to  dine  again  off  similar  joints,  after 
they  have  finished  Dick,  who  is  certainly  doomed,  on  account  of  hii< 
size." 

"  I  should  poison  the  whole  boiling  of  'em,"  replied  the  cook,  "  if  I 
happened  to  be  on  your  sick-list  a  little  before  I  was  trussed  ;  for  you 
give  your  patients  but  little  besides  arsenic,  opium,  and  julep  ;  and  the 
laat  goes  galloping  up  and  down  their  insides  like  a  terrier  driving  rats 
out.  Once  among  them,  and  I'll  top  them  up  such  dainties  as  will  make 
them  cry  over  the  relations  they  have  lost,  only  to  think  that  they 
should  have  left  the  world  without  once  tasting  the  many  good  things 
that  are  in  it.  I've  got  sage  and  onions,  and  several  barrels  of  applet, 
with  which  I  mean  to  stuff  an  elephant,  set  fire  to  a  forest,  and  have  him 
roasted  whole  on  the  day  of  your  majesty's  coronation." 

"  Time  enough  to  talk  about  that  when  we've  caught  our  elephant," 
said  the  captain.  "  And  now,  my  men,  as  you  were  all  allowed  to  have 
a  little  venture  to  trade  with  the  natives  when  we  reached  the  interior,  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  got  to  dispose  of,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  sailors. 

**  May  it  please  your  majesty,  I  picked  up  a  man-trap  cheap  at 
Liverpool,  and  shipped  that  to  catch  a  gorilla,  if  he  came  among  the 
cabbages  I  intend  setting,"  said  one  of  the  sailors. 

"  Not  at  all  a  bad  notion,"  said  the  captain.  "  Til  get  the  purser  to 
take  his  photogitiph  if  we  find  him  with  his  leg  fast  in  it  If  he's  a 
youngish  one,  how  his  old  father  will  stare  when  he  comes  to  call  him  in 
to  breakfast     Well,  Bill,  what  did  you  ship  ? " 

"  Three  dozen  of  spectacles,  your  majesty,"  answered  Bill ;  "I 
thought,  as  they  had  nothing  to  wear,  they  would  keep  them  from  getting 
cold  in  their  eyes,  and  help  them  to  see  the  gorillas  when  they  were 
on  the  tops  of  the  trees." 
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*'  It's  a  capital  idea,  Bill,"  said  the  captain ;  "  tliej  give  a  learned 
look  to  many  a  man  who  hasn't  an  ounce  of  brains  in  his  head ;  but 
what  sort  of  a  look  they'll  give  to  a  savage  squatted  on  his  hams,  and 
wearing  nothing  at  all  beside,  one  can  hardly  tell  yet.  They'll  astonish 
his  old  mother  when  she  first  sees  him  wearing  them,  and  be  a  puzzle  to 
the  first  nigger  who  tries  to  black  his  eyes.  What  have  you  shipped, 
Tom  1 " 

"  May  it  please  your  cannibal  majesty,"  said  Tom,  "  I  picked  up  a 
lot  of  braces  a  bargain,  but  didn't  know  till  I  came  here  they  tarred 
themselves  to  save  breeches." 

"  Nothing  new  in  that,  Tom,"  said  Charley ;  "  if  you'd  been  well  up 
in  history  you  would  have  known  that  the  Ancient  Britons  only 
covered  themselves  with  a  squeeze  of  the  blue-bag." 

A  Mend  of  Bill's  had  shipped  a  dozen  second- hand  umbrellas,  for,  as 
he  said, — 

"  I  thought  if  the  nigger  had  nothing  on  but  the  goggles,  it  would 
give  him  quite  a  finish  as  he  walked  up  and  down  with  a  pea-shooter 
over  his  head,  with  Mrs.  Nigger  hanging  on  his  arm." 

One  sailor  had  shipped  a  garden-engine,  which  he  had  picked  up  "  for 
an  old  song,"  and  was  warranted  to  carry  a  stream  of  water  over  an 
hundred  yards. 

"  It  will  be  such  jolly  fun  when  we  catch  a  gorilla  asleep,  with  his 
mouth  open,  to  shoot  the  whole  lot  into  his  jaws,  and  set  him  a 
coughing,  while  he  fancies  he's  scalded  to  death,  and  that  all  the  hair  is 
coming  off  him." 

When  the  sailor  ceased  speaking  the  captain  asked  Charley  to  read 
over  the  minutes  he  had  taken,  saying,  at  the  same  time, — 

'*  I  think  some  of  you  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  barter  your  goods 
with  the  Fans ;  beads,  cloth,  looking-glasses,  and  tobacco,  would  have 
been  more  marketable.  But  as  our  cargo  consists  of  what  may  be 
called  "  all-sorts,"  we  must  take  with  us  a  variety  into  the  interior. 
Now,  Charley,  proceed." 

The  young  nephew  began  reading  the  minutes  he  had  made  on  a 
half  quire  of  paper  stitched  together,  but  had  scarcely  finished  the  first 
paragraph  before  Black  Imp  snatched  the  document  out  of  his  hand, 
and  run  up  the  tree  with  it,  where  he  perched  himself  on  a  bough  and 
began  tearing  it  to  pieces  with  his  teeth.  He  had  been  peeping  in  at 
the  open  window  some  time  before,  by  leaning  over  the  eaves  of  the 
roof  which  his  chain  allowed  him  to  reach  ;  and  as  Charley  sat  with  his 
back  to  the  opening,  the  young  gorilla  had  only  to  put  out  his  long  arm 
to  reach  the  papers. 
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*<  He  evidently  disapproves  of  the  rules  we  have  drawn  up/'  said  the 
captain ;  *^  and  as  a  punishment  for  his  misconduct  we  will  leave  him 
behind  until  our  retui-n.  I  did  think  of  taking  him  with  us,  and  giving 
him  a  run  now  and  then  in  the  woods,  when  we  landed  on  our  way  to 
the  Fan  country,  but  he's  too  mischievous.  This  morning  he  watched 
Dick  cooking,  and  must  peep  into  the  copper,  into  which  he  would  have 
tumbled  headlong  had  not  one  of  our  niggers  laid  hold  of  his  leg,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  bite.  I  found  him  trying  to  get  the  lid 
off  a  powder-canister,  and  no  doubt,  if  he  had  succeeded,  he  would  have 
thrown  it  into  the  fire,  for  he  had  been  watching  me  trying  its  strength 
with  the  point  of  the  hot  poker.  You  slaveys  must  keep  a  bright  look 
out  after  him  while  we  are  away ;  and  be  sure  and  keep  him  from  the 
powder,"  he  said,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  broke  up. 
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WHAT   THE   DOCTOR  DID. 

AFTER  many  inquiries  our  adventurers  found  it  would  be  easier  to 
reach  the  Fan  country  by  the  river  Muni  than  the  Gaboon,  as 
the  latter  was  shallow,  and  difficult  to  navigate  beyond  the  upper  party 
called  the  Como,  while  the  former  afibrded  sufficient  water  nearly  all 
the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  called  Sierre  de  Oiystal,  through  its 
tributaries.  The  OoriUa  was  worked  out  of  the  Gaboon,  and  run  up 
the  few  miles  of  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muni  where  such  cargo  and 
stores  as  were  required  were  placed  in  boats  and  hired  canoes,  built 
for  river  traffic ;  and  when  all  was  arranged  a  part  of  the  crew  took  the 
ship  back  to  her  former  moorings  before  Glass  Town,  where  two  or  three 
men,  least  wanted,  were  left  in  charge  of  her,  together  with  the  slaves. 
The  attorney  guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  ship,  stores,  house,  and  every 
thing  left  in  the  Gaboon.  Many  pages  of  the  copy  forwarded  to  me  are 
occupied  with  these  arrangements,  which,  as  I  found  wearisome,  I  threw 
aside,  knowing  they  would  not  interest  the  reader. 

Two  or  three  boats  had  been  brought  over  for  inland  navigation, 
though  they  were  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  wooded 
rivers  as  the  canoes,  which  were  made  out  of  a  solid  tree,  and  some  of 
them  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  length.  Several  negroes  were  hired  to 
})addle  the  canoes,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the 
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river,  and  knew  the  best  places  for  the  explorers  to  land  at,  where  there 
would  be  good  hunting,  and  they  could  be  met  again  at  certain  points 
by  the  boats  higher  up  the  river.  As  one  sailor  had  shipped  a  lot  of 
cheap  horns,  it  was  agreed  that  these  should  be  blown  to  summon  all 
stragglers. 

^  Only  until  we  capture  a  full-grown  gorilla,"  said  Charley  ;  ''  for  as 
hia  roar  can  be  heard  three  miles  off,  we  shall  but  have  to  stir  him  up 
with  a  long  pole  when  we  want  to  muster.  When  we  have  three  or 
four  we  can  station  them  at  regular  distances ;  the  first  with  the  boats. 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  he  calls  to  his  brother,  three  miles  away,  who 
roars  loud  enough  for  his  relation  at  the  next  station  to  hear  him,  when 
he  gives  it  mouth ;  so  that  if  we  are  a  dozen  miles  away  from  the  boats 
we  shall  hear  the  calL  By  Jove !  it  will  be  as  good  as  sending  a 
message  by  the  telegraph,  won't  it,  uncle  T' 

"  It  will  be  a  great  deal  cheaper,"  said  the  captain,  who  was  "  blowing 
his  cloud  "  as  he  sat  in  the  boat.  "  But  I  doubt  the  truth  of  the  great 
explorer^s  statement  about  the  roar  of  the  gorilla  being  heard  more  than 
three  miles  off.     How  did  he  measure  the  distance  1" 

^*  That  is  easy  enough,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  wicked  twitch  about 
ihe  comers  of  his  mouth.  ''  Have  you  never  seen  the  new  instnunent 
for  measuring  the  distance  of  sounds  1     It  is  called  the  cramometer." 

"Never  even  heard  of  it,  doctor,"  was  the  answer.  "How  does 
it  act  1" 

"  BeautiMly !  It's  a  kind  of  a  funnel,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  graduated 
to  a  scale  inside,  with  a  sliding  skin,  tight  and  level  at  the  top  when 
not  in  use,  but  yielding  and  sinking  down  when  struck  by  the  sound  it 
is  held  out  to  catch.  It  is  divided  into  miles  and  quarters  ;  and  is 
driven  in  about  half  an  inch  when  the  sound  strikes  from  a  single  mile, 
and  80  on  for  every  mile.  So  that  the  roar  of  the  gorilla  from  three 
miles  would  drive  the  skin  down  an  inch  and  a  half;  a  report  from  n 
large  Armstrong  gun  an  inch  further." 

"  What  would  a  report  do  as  loud  again  as  the  scale  of  the  funneVs 
measurement  1  **  asked  the  young  lieutenant. 

"  Drive  the  skin  clean  through  the  man  who  held  it,"  answered  the 
doctor ;  "  and  if  as  loud  again  as  that,  bang  through  the  man  who  stood 
behind  him." 

"  It's  got  a  capital  name,"  said  Charley,  "  and  for  short  we'll  call  it 
the  crammer." 

^'  What  power  the  brute  must  have  in  his  jaws,**  said  Harry,  "  to 
make  the  two  sides  of  a  gun-barrel  meet,  and  after  flattening  it  leave  the 
marks  of  his  teeth  where  he  bit  into  the  iron,  just  as  if  it  were  a  bad 
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sixpence  he  had  tried.  The  nuts  which  he  cracks,  and  which  are  so 
hard  as  to  be  only  broken  by  the  natives  with  a  hammer,  are  no  more 
to  his  exploit  with  a  gun- barrel  than  a  child's  penny  tin  trumpet  would 
be  to  a  thirty-six  pounder.'* 

"  We  must  keep  a  bright  look  out,"  said  the  captain,  "  for  we  are  in 
the  country  now  where  he  mgns  king,  and  is  so  much  dreaded  that 
he  has  driven  out  the  lion,  which  is  never  seen  within  leagues  of  here, 
though  &o  plentiful  in  other  parts  of  Africa." 

This  was  the  third  day  since  they  first  entered  the  river ;  and  while 
the  captain  was  speaking,  Charley  said, — 

^'  There's  thunder  somewhere,  though  it  sounds  as  if  a  long  way  o% 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  a  storm  near  here." 

^*  Dat  is  de  gorilla,  massa,"  said  one  of  the  natives ;  ''  him  be  hungry  ; 
come  home  for  dinnee,  and  findee  him  old  woman  out." 

**  I  wish,  my  lads,  we  could  capture  the  brute  alive,  and  take  him  witli 
us  among  the  Fans,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  it  would  do  more  to  overawe 
them  than  if  we  had  brought  up  the  ship  and  received  them  with  a 
salute  from  our  guns." 

"  If  we  can  get  anyway  near  him,  unseen,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and 
you'll  let  me  have  it  all  ray  own  way,  I'll  undertake  to  bring  him  into 
the  boat  alive,  and  uninjured.  Hark  !  there  he  is  again.  What  a  chest 
the  monster  must  have  to  send  out  such  a  roar  as  that." 

It  came  from  the  direction  in  which  the  boats  were  moving,  and  was 
much  nearer  than  when  first  heard.     It  was  an  awful  sound. 
•  "  Yaw,  yaw,  yaw  !  him  be  sleepy,  massa,"  said  the  native,  imitating 
the  sound  of  yawning ;  ^'  him  been  to  riber  to  drinkee,  then  him  sittee 
down  to  sleepee.     You  see  him  soon  sleepee,  makee  no  noise." 

"  Stop  the  boats  ! "  exclaimed  the  captain.  "  And  now,  doctor,  give 
your  own  orders,  and  have  everything  your  own  way.  Bring  him  to 
the  boats  alive,  and  we'll  have  the  stifiest  bowl  of  punch  to-night  that 
can  be  brewed.  I'll  trust  to  my  crew  to  bring  him  on  board  safe,  if  you 
can  but  catch  him.  Hopes  will  be  of  no  use  to  bind  a  fellow  who  can 
flatten  a  musket-barrel  with  his  teeth ;  he  would  work  his  way  through 
an  hempen  cable  at  two  or  three  bites,  so  take  some  of  our  small  mooring- 
chains.  What !  are  you  going  to  syringe  him,  doctor,  with  the  garden- 
engine  you've  got  out  1 " 

**  You'll  soon  see,"  answered  the  doctor,  ordering  the  sail-maker  to 
run  him  a  tuck  in  a  small  bag,  then  to  fix  a  hoop  in  it,  so  as  to  keep  the 
mouth  open.  "  This  is  his  night-cap  ;  and  if  we  can  but  get  it  on  he's 
our  prisoner,  were  he  as  strong  as  a  dozen  lions.  Bring  that  large 
bottle,  and  carry  it  safe.     Now  follow  me,  and  make  no  noise." 


IN 
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Everything  was  done  as  the  doctor  ordered.  And  after  they  began  to 
move  not  a  i^ord  was  spoken,  excepting  by  the  native,  when  the  gorilla 
had  given  another  roar,  who  said,  in  a  whisper,  <*  Him  be  close  dere,'* 
pointing  to  the  low  underwood  beyond  the  trees,  that  overhung  the 
river,  up  to  which  an  elephant-track  was  visible,  firmly  beaten  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  animals  who  came  to  and  fro  to  drink,  so  that  our 
adventurers  were  able  to  move  along  without  makiug  any  noise.  When 
they  came  near  the  edge  of  the  low  underwood  they  saw  a  cleared  space, 
beyond  which  stretched  the  forest,  its  outstanding  sentinels  of  trees 
encroaching  here  and  there  on  the  greensward.  At  the  foot  of  one  of 
these  gigantic  skirmishers,  whose  high  overgrown  roots  formed  quite  a 
hillock,  sat  a  gorilla  of  the  largest  size,  with  his  back  resting  against  the 
tree,  an^  his  head  nodding  every  now  and  then,  showing  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  sleepiness.  As  the  doctor  |X)inted  him  out  to  Charley  the 
brute  gave  another  roar. 

"  What  a  mouth  the  monster's  got,"  said  Charley,  in  a  whisper ;  **  why 
I  could  shove  my  head  into  it,  and  those  teeth  would  have  it  clean  off 
at  one  bite."  . 

He  then  watched  the  doctor  empty  a  large  bottle  into  the  garden- 
engine,  and,  after  dipping  the  bag  in  it  almost  up  to  the  hoop,  he 
beckoned  to  one  of  the  sailors,  and,  pointing  through  an  opening  in  the 
foliage  to  where  the  gorilla  sat  nodding  his  head,  gave  his  orders  in  a 
whisper,  and  handed  him  the  bag.  The  fine,  tall,  tawny  sailor,  whose 
great  black  bushy  whiskers  nearly  covered  his  face,  grinned  and  nodded 
his  head,  then  set  off  in  the  direction  the  doctor  pointed  out,  followed  by 
the  young  lieutenant,  who  was  at  the  conference. 

"  Where  are  they  going  1  What  are  they  going  to  do  1 "  whispered 
Charley.  "  Mayn't  I  go  with  them  to  see  the  fim  ;  '* — ^he  thought  it, 
but  did  not  say — "and  share  the  danger  with  my  brother  Harry  1'* 

*'You  see  by  the  way  he  nods  his  head  that  the  gorilla  is  very 
sleepy,"  whispered  the  doctor,  taking  aim  at  the  brute  with  the  nozzle 
of  the  garden-engine,  through  the  foliage,  and  covering  him  like  a  rifle- 
man aiming  at  the  buirs-eye.  "  Now,  for  fear  the  poor  fellow  should 
take  cold,  they  are  going  to  try  to  put  him  the  nightcap  on,  which  they 
have  taken.  Should  they  succeed,  watch  for  me  raising  my  hand  ; 
then  work  away  at  the  handle  of  the  garden>engine  with  all  your  might. 
He  is  within  striking  distance,  and  I  want  to  moisten  his  nightcap 
when  he  gets  it  on,  so  as  to  keep  his  head  nice  and  cool.'' 

While  watching  in  silence,  they  noticed  the  tall  sailor  and  Harry 
behind  the  tree  under  which  the  gorilla  sat,  still  nodding  his  head 
forward ;  and  presently  they  saw  above  it  the  bag,  suspended  fi*om  a 
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long  sugar-cane,  with  the  hoop  downward,  and  wide  enough  at  the 
mouth  to' slip  down  to  the  gorilla's  shoulders.  Another  moment  and  the 
bag  fell,  covering  his  head  so  entirely  that  nothing  else  was  seen  above 
his  strong  hairy  shoulders.  For  a  few  moments  the  gorilla  seemed 
paralyzed,  and  sat  motionless ;  then  he  gave  an  awful  roar,  half  of  which 
was  lost  in  the  bag,  and  made  matters  worse  for  himself  by  dragging 
the  bag  lower  down,  as  if  to  get  it  off  in  that  way,  instead  of  which  he 
was  pulling  it  on  further ;  when  dash  upon  it  came  the  first  squirt 
from  the  engine,  causing  his  muffled  roar  to  sound  louder  from  the 
inside  of  the  bag  on  which  the  stream  played,  while  the  gorilla  kept  on 
working  away  with  both  his  hands  until  he  drew  the  bottom  of  the  bag 
tight  down  upon  his  head,  roaring  with  all  his  might,  and  jumping 
about^  unable  to  see  anything  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  to  release 
himself.  Then  he  began  to  feel  about  with  his  hands ;  then  he  set  up 
another  roar,  much ,  fainter  than  the  last ;  then  he  sat  down  quite 
still,  his  arms  motionless,  and  his  head  back  against  the  tree,  as  if  he 
had  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

"  Why,  whatever  have  you  done  to  him,  doctor  1 "  asked  Charley. 
"  He's  as  still  as  if  he  were  dead." 

*'  Only  chloroformed  him,"  answered  the  doctor,  dropping  the  tube  of 
the  engine. 

As  a  proof  that  he  had  had  enough,  the  gorilla  toppled  down,  and  lay 
where  he  fell,  still  as  a  stone,  with  the  saturated  bag  on  his  head. 

Charley  broke  through  the  close- woven  branches,  and  set  off  full  run 
towards  the  fallen  gorilla,  paying  no  heed  to  the  warning  cry  of  the 
doctor,  who  called  out  to  him  to  be  careful,  and  not  touch  him,  as  he 
might  recover.  But  there  wasn't  much  to  fear,  as  his  brother  Harry 
and  the  tall  sailor  were  beside  the  gorilla  before  he  got  up  to  it,  and 
busy  fastening  his  arms  together  with  small  chaina 

When  the  doctor  came  up  he  ordered  a  strong  chain  to  be  fastened 
round  the  gorilla,  under  his  arm-pits,  first,  making  a  band  of  some 
twisted  weeds  to  break  the  pressure,  then  leaving  a  length  of  chain 
both  before  and  behind  for  the  sailors  to  take  hold  o£  He  then  drew 
the  bag  from  off  its  head,  and  taking  a  small  phial  from  his  pocket  let  a 
few  drops  out  of  it  fall  on  the  gorilla's  nose.  Oh  !  didn't  it  make  him 
sneeze  ?  It  was  like  a  red-hot  cannon-ball  &lling  into  the  sea,  and  made 
all  the  sailors  jump  again  and  drop  the  chains. 

"  You'll  be  better  soon,  old  man,"  said  the  doctor,  letting  fall  a  few 
more  drops ;  and  after  another  tremendous  sneeze  that  fairly  lifted  him 
off  the  ground,  up  he  jumped  on  both  his  feet,  and  then  he  stood  full 
six  feet  high,  looking  first  this  way  and  then  that^  and  seeming  to  say. 
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^< Where  am  II  and  who  are  you  V  Then  he  began  beating  his  great 
hairy  chest  and  maJdng  it  sonnd  like  a  drum,  until  he  fetched  hia 
knuckles  a  rap  against  the  chain  that  went  round  him,  when  he  set 
up  a  terrible  roar,  and  thrust  his  fingers  in  his  great  mouth,  for  the 
doctor  would  not  allow  his  hands  to  be  bound,  as  he  said, — 

^*  Poor  fellow !  let  him  scratch  his  head  if  he  wants/' 

After  a  little  more  drumming  on  his  chest,  roaring,  and  showing  his 
huge  teeth,  he  made  a  rush  at  the  doctor,  when  the  latter,  instead  of 
flinching,  gave  him  such  a  straightMarmer  in  the  eye  as  must  have  made 
him  fancy  that  a  comet  had  struck  him,  and  shivered  into  bits ;  for  he 
roared  louder  than  ever,  and  worked  his  head  about  as  if  he  wanted  to 
see  whether  or  not  his  eye  had  come  out  behind. 

"  Why,  you  ungrateful  old  rascal,'^  said  the  doctor,  giving  him  another 
dig  on  the  jaw,  "  is  this  the  return  you  make  after  I  set  your  arms  at 
liberty  ?  I  was  about  to  offer  you  my  arm,  walk  with  you,  and  intro- 
duce you  to  our  captain  as  a  gentleman  ;  but  after  this  cowardly  attack, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  you  in  decent  society.  You  may 
show  your  claws ;  111  have  these  long  nails  paired ;  then,  if  you'll  stand 
up  and  fight  fair,  I  shan't  so  much  mind  having  a  round  or  two  with 
you." 

"  Let  me  have  an  upper  and  a  downer  with  him,  shipmates,"  said  the 
tall  brown  sailor  who  had  dropped  the  bag  saturated  in  chloroform  on 
the  gorilla's  head,  and  began  to  square  up  at  him,  when  the  brute,  with 
the  flat  of  his  hand,  fetched  the  sailor  such  a  box  on  the  ear  as  sent  him 
spinning  behind  the  tree ;  and  when  he  had  picked  himself  up  again, 
and  given  his  trousers  a  hitch,  he  said,  ''  Split  my  sheets !  but  tbat 
lubber  hits  out,  and  I  should  like  to  have  him  with  me  in  a  grog-ehop 
when  they  stop  the  supplies.  He  would  flatten  every  cask,  and  send  the 
.  liquor  out,  if  he  only  clapped  his  paw  on  the  bung-hole." 

The  elephant-track  that  led  up  to  the  river  was  broad  and  well-beaten 
and  unimpeded  by  overhanging  branches,  for  a  twist  of  their  powerful 
trunk  tears  off  all  that  hangs  in  the  way,  and  there  are  no  better  pioneers 
to  be  found  to  clear  a  jungle ;  and  though  they  were  so  near  to  the 
Fan  country,  certain  marks  well  known  to  the  natives,  showed  that  they 
had  not  been  hunted  for  some  time.  Along  this  broad  track  the  pro- 
cession wound  back  to  the  boats  ;  the  sailors  before  and  behind  holding 
on  to  the  chain,  with  the  gorilla  in  the  centime,  while  Hany  and  Charley 
led  the  way,  and  the  doctor  walked  beside  the  captive. 

After  a  time,  finding  that  the  gorilla  still  kept  suddng  his  wounded 
knuckles,  the  doctor  called  a  halt,  and  selecting  a  plant  well  known  to 
him,  he  made  a  sign,  which  the  prisoner  seemed  to  understand,  when 
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the  doctor  placed-  some  of  the  leaves  on  the  wound,  bound  them  round 
with  his  handkerchief,  at  which  the  gorilla  grunted,  offering  no 
resistance,  but  seeming  to  say  as  well  as  he  could, — 

"  You're  not  a  bad  fellow,  doctor,  though  you  did  chloroform  me  and 
give  me  such  a  precious  dig  in  the  eye  ;  but  my  hand  doesn't  hurt  at  all 
now,  and  if  you  would  just  let  me  get  a  handful  or  two  of  those  berries 
which  I  am  very  fond  of,  I  think  I  should  do  very  well,  thank  you." 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  skilful  physiognomist,  understood  the  appeal, 
and  sending  on  all  the  men  excepting  the  chain-bearers,  allowed  the 
gorilla  to  have  a  jolly  tuck  out,  which  he  did  by  pulling  off  a  great 
bunch  at  a  time,  and,  though  larger  than  a  bunch  of  elderberries,  cram- 
ming  it  whole  into  his  mouth  until  he  had  eaten  a  good  bushel. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
HOW   THEY   FOUND   THE   GORILLA  A    "  BERTH." 

"  TJ RINGING  HIM  I"  exclaimed  the  captain,  in  astonishment, 
X)  when  Harry  and  Charley  announced  that  the  gorilla  was  on  his 
way.  "  Why,  where  shall  we  put  him  1  What  shall  we  do  with  him  1 
We  might  put  him  in  irons  if  we  had  him  on  board  ship,  but  there's 
no  stowage  for  him  in  these  horse-troughs ;  and  as  for  giving  him  his 
rations  of  beef  and  biscuit,  if  even  he  would  eat  such  fare,  he  would 
devour  at  one  meal  all  Dick  had  cooked  for  the  crew.  We  shall  find 
him  as' expensive  to  keep  as  a  white  elephant,  which  always  ruins  the 
person  who  is  honoured  with  the  present.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
take  his  skin  off  and  let  him  go  :  perhaps  he  might  be  covered  with  a 
new  one  in  the  course  of  another  year.  How  ever  did  you  manage  to 
capture  him  all  alive  and  kicking  1'' 

"  The  doctor  chloroformed  him,"  said  the  young  lieutenant ;  *'  clapped 
the  bag  over  his  head,  and  played  on  him  with  the  garden-engine,  and 
had  him  asleep  before  you  could  make  a  tack.  If  we  can't  manage  him 
in  any  other  way  we  must  always  have  the  bag  and  the  chloroform  in 
readiness  when  he  gets  up  a  mutiny." 

''  The  most  difficult  point  is  how  to  rate  him  on  the  ship's  books," 
said  the  captain,  '^for  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  is  until  some  of 
these  learned  gentlemen  have  decided  how  to  classify  him.     If  he's  an 
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aborigine,  I  should  like  him  to  be  treated  as  a  Christian.  If  he's  an  ape, 
one  would  hardly  like  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  him ;  so 
we  must  place  him  with  the  ship's  monkey  until  the  log's  overhauled 
and  it's  all  cleared  up.  I  suppose  we  must  rig  him  out  in  a  sailor's 
outfit  when  we  get  on  board  ship,  for  it  would  hardly  do  to  mast- 
head him,  when  in  port,  without  having  some  kind  of  a  decent 
suit  thrown  over  him.  If  he  is  an  aborigine,  we  must  get  the 
chaplain  to  have  a  spell  with  him,  to  see  if  he  can't  find  out  what 
country  he  hails  from,  or  show  him  all  the  ship's  signals,  for  he  surely 
can't  be  such  a  land-lubber  as  not  to  be  able  to  answer  some  of 
them." 

The  captain's  yam  was  lost  in  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  sailors,  who 
hailed  their  shipmates  as  they  came  into  view  towing  the  gorilla  in 
before  and  keeping  him  taut  behind,  so  that  he  could  neither  drift  too 
much  astern  nor  forge  too  far  ahead.  The  natives  looked  on  speech- 
less from  the  canoes,  as  if  they  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes,  when 
they  saw  the  gorilla  walking  along  with  his  arms  free  and  the  doctor 
close  beside  him  carrying  under  his  arm  great  bunches  of  the  berries 
the  captive  fed  upon,  and  from  which  he  kept  helping  himself  unless 
the  doctor  handed  him  bunch  after  bunch  as  he  required. 

"  I'm  blest  if  they  ain't  as  thick  as  two  thieves,  and  shouldn't  wonder 
to  see  him  having  his  pipe  and  grog  with  the  doctor,"  said  one  of  the 
sailors.  ''  Look  how  he  keeps  pulling  the  benies  from  under  the 
doctor's  arm.  What  toes  the  fellow's  got  to  hang  on  by  if  he  misses  a 
rope  or  slips  his  anchor,  when  he's  squatted  on  the  cross-trees  !  You 
won't  find  many  tight  little  frigates  boarding  him.  Jack ;  for  if  the  cut 
of  the  jib  will  save  a  fellow  from  falling  in  a  Sally-port,  he's  sure  to 
mbsBtays." 

"I  think  if  he  had  figured  in  that  clever  novel  entitled  *  What  will 
he  do  with  it  ? '  it  would  have  puzzled  the  noble  author  to  have  disposed 
of  him,"  said  Cousin  Fred.  "  He's  no  ways  ornamental,  Charley  ;  and 
as  to  being  useful,  we  might  make  a  nutcracker  of  him,  if  we  shipped 
a  sack  of  any  sort  of  nuts,  for  his  grinders  show  that  he  never  had  any 
occasion  to  trouble  a  dentist.  Does  his  mother  know  he's  out,  I 
wonder  1 " 

"  He  certainly  is  a  beauty  to  go  first,"  said  Charley,  "  and  would  make 
any  shopkeeper^s  fortune  in  London,  if  he  stood  in  the  doorway  to  give 
away  bills,  or  served  out  tea  behind  a  counter.  What  a  train  would  follow 
him  if  he  went  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy,  with  a 
catalogue  in  one  hand,  and  a  glass  to  his  eye  !  and  how  crowded  the 
section  would  be,  if  he  got  up  to  speak  of  his  own  origin  at  the  British 
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Association,  and  tell  tkem  who  and  what  his  remotest  ancestors  were ! 
I  should  almost  fimcy  Shakespeare  had  seen  one  of  his  family  before-  he 
drew  Caliban,  for  we  don't  know  that  he  didn't  sail  as  far  as  here,  as  he 
must  have  gone  round  the  world  to  have  known,  as  he  did,  all  there  is 
in  it*  He  tells  us  what  account  he  would  hare  turned  this  lovely  Nar- 
cissus to  in  his  day  if  he  had  caught  him,  as  you  remember,  Fred,  in  his 
*  Tempest/  where  Shakespeare  makes  Trinculo  say,  <  Were  I  in  England 
now,  and  had  but  this  "  fellow  "  painted,  not  a  holiday-fool  there  but 
would  give  a  piece  of  silver  :  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man ;  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to 
relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.* "  * 

«  What  a  jolly  sell  he  would  be,"  said  Fred,  "  if  that  enameller  who 
parts  so  many  foolish  females  from  their  money,  were  to  have  him  in 
one  of  her  rooms,  and  advertise  him  as  the  ''  Original  Beautiful  for 
ever,'*  how  they  would  round  their  eyes  when  the  curtain  was  with- 
drawn, and  he  stepped  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  especially  if  he 
had  just  woke  up  and  began  gaping !     How  they  would  run  ! " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Charley,  "  though  they  couldn't  copy  his 
costume,  they  would  hia  skin,  and  come  out  in  gonllarjackets  ;  and  if 
like  that  little  minikin  Tom  Thumb,  the  beast  could  talk,  and  as  he 
walked  about  the  room  say,  *  You  may  kiss  me  for  sixpence,  ladies,'  the 
monster  would  collect  his  paw  full  of  tanners.  But  uncle's  beckoning 
us." 

They  went  up  and  found  him  holding  a  council  to  consider  the  best 
and  safest  means  of  retaining  the  gorilla,  and  how  they  were  to  find  him 
bed  and  board,  and  keep  him  while  among  the  Fans. 

The  doctor  was  saying,  "  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  taming 
him,  if  he  is  left  to  my  management,  and  no  one  else  is  allowed  to  feed 
him.  You  see  I  can  already  approach  him,  and  instead  of  flying  at  me, 
showing  his  teeth,  and  trying  to  tear  at  me  with  his  nails,  as  he  does  at 
every  one  else  who  comes  near  him,  he  is  glad  to  see  me,  and  if  he  had 
a  tail  like  a  dog,  I  am  sure  he  would  wag  it.  Let  the  men  collect  plenty 
of  his  favourite  food,  keep  it  away  from  him,  and  no  one  go  near  him, 
saving  myself,  and  I  am  sure  before  long  I  shall  have  him  under  such 
control  that  he  will  need  no  chaining.  He  is  not  altogether  bad,  for  I 
have  noticed  a  mildness  in  his  eye,  almost  human." 

"  Sympathy  is  a  great  thing,  doctor,"  said  the  chaplain,  who  looked 
more  like  a  sailor  than  a  parson,  when  he  had  laid  aside  his  gown,  and 
who  was  as  fond  of  fun  as  a  Jack  Tar  when  he  goes  on  shore  with  well- 
filled  pockets ;  "  I  have  noticed  the  mildness  in  his  eye,  but  only  when 

•  "  The  Tempeflt,"  Act  ii.,  Soene  2. 
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he  looks  on  you,  doctor,  for  when  he  turns  it  on  the  rest  of  ns,  it  is  on 
lire  with  anger.  And  do  you  know,  I  fancy  there  is  a  likeness  between 
you,  and  was  wondering  to  myself  a  while  ago,  whether  any  of  your 
relations  came  out  here  as  medicine-men  to  the  Fans.  Nay,  don't 
redden,  doctor — ^no  offence,  I  hope.  It  was  merely  a  fancy  of  mine ; 
but  there  is  a  likeness,  I  think." 

*'  It  would  hare  been  more  like  your  reverence,"  replied  the  doctor, 
^*  had  any  of  my  relations  worn  your  clothes,  as  they  might  during  their 
missionaiy  labours  have  in  mistake  attempted  the  conversion  of  the 
gorilla^  among  other  savages,  though  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  this 
hairy  fellow  is  not  related  to  us  all.  If  so,  he  must  look  upon  us  as  a 
degenerate  raoe^  and  he  himself  the  only  real  gentleman  who  neither 
toils  nor  spins,  but  only  takes  his  walks  abroad  /or  his  pleasure,  and 
eats  what  nature  has  provided  for  him.  He  has  never  turned  his  coat, 
nor  changed  his  religion.  He  injures  no  one,  avoids  all  temptation, 
leads  a  sober  and  virtuous  Hfe,  I  believe,  and  if  your  reverence  could 
only  get  him  to  attend  church,  when  we — Qod  willing — ^retum  to 
England,  might  be  pointed  out  as  a  model  parishioner,  or  perhapa  assist 
you  in  your  ministerial  labours." 

The  chaplain,  who  was  one  of  the  best  tempered  men  that  ever  lived, 
smiled  good-humouredly,  and  said,  ''  Though  no  beauty,  he  is  a  mystery 
at  present,  and  I  can  imagine  the  feeling  of  Du  Chaillu  when  he  shot 
the  first  gorilla,  and  thought  how  much  its  dying  moans  resembled  those 
of  a  Christian ;  how  the  great  explorer  must  have  shaped  th^oi  into 
language,  and  imagined  the  poor  sufferer  said,  *  I  forgive  you ;  you 
know  not  what  you  hanre  done.  You  have  killed  your  poor  brother.' 
Kow  my  opinion  is  that  the  best  plan  will  be  to  let  him  have  a  whole 
canoe  to  hinwelf,  and  fasten  it  to  one  of  the  boats,  to  tow  him  along. 
If  in  Hke  same  craft,  the  sailors  will  get  larking  with  him,  and  the 
negroes  will  get  frightened,  and  drop  their  paddles  every  time  he  roars. 
And  as  he  sleeps  with  his  back  resting  against  a  tree,  rig  him  a  strong, 
short  mast,  provide  him  plenty  of  food — he  can  help  himself  to  water, 
as  he  will  have  the  whole  river  beside  him,  and  can  scoop  it  up  with  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  as  he  wants  it.  Let  no  one  but  the  doctor  feed  him, 
and  let  him  have  as  much  sleep  as  he  likes  to  take." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  the  sailors  went  into  the  jungle,  and  soon 
gathered  as  much  as  a  cart-load  of  his  favourite  food.  A  short  stout 
poet  was  placed  in  the  canoe  for  him  to  lean  against,  a  thick  roll  of 
canvas  put  under  his  arm-pits,  and  padded  well  in  front,  to  prevent  the 
chain  from  cha6ng  him,  and  a  great  armful  of  soft  weeds,  and  moss  laid 
down  for  him  to  sit  ujwn,  all  of  which  the  doctor  arranged  while  the 
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gorilla  watched  his  every  movemeut  without  a  sign  of  anger,  as  if  he 
understood  that  it. was  all  done  to  make  him  comfortable. 

*'  There,  old  fellow,  sit  down  and  enjoy  yourself,  and  call  for  what 
you  like,"  said  the  doctor,  when  he  had  finished,  and  again  dressed  the 
gorilla's  wounded  knuckles  with  fresh,  cool  leaves.  *^If  I  hadn't 
chlorofoimed  you,  you  would  have  been  shot,  and  I  couldn't  have  healed 
the  wound  made  by  a  rifie-bullet  so  easily  as  I  can  your  poor  old 
knuckles."  He  held  the  paw  of  the  gorilla  in  his  hand  while  speaking, 
and  patted  it  gently,  while  his  shaggy  patient  gave  utterance  to  a  sound 
similar  to  what  some  dogs  make  when  they  are  pleased.  "  Yes,  yes," 
continued  the  doctor,  '^  I  know  what  you  would  say,  though  your 
language  is  rather  hard  to  understand  at  present.  You  are  very  grateful, 
and  I  am  your  friend,  and  when  we  ai-e  better  acquainted,  I  wiU  take 
you  out  for  a  walk,  and  you  shall  gather  your  own  fruit,  if  you'll 
promise  not  to  run  away." 

Again  the  boats  were  oai*ed  on  between  banks  overhung  with  such 
strange  foliage  as  the  boys  had  never  even  dreamt  of  seeing — gigantic 
ferns,  and  wild  pine-apples,  trailing  sugar-canes  ten  times  the  length 
of  wild  English  brambles,  trees  that — ^where  the  river  was  narrow — 
met  overhead,  and  made  a  cool,  green  light,  that  sheltered  them  from 
the  burning  African  sun,  while  in  their  branches  rainbow-coloured  birds 
were  seen,  and  armies  of  monkeys  leaped  chattering  on  their  march 
from  bough  to  bough,  looking  down  and  wondering  at  the  long  pro- 
cession of  boats,  but  most  of  all  it  seemed  at  the  gorilla,  and  unable  to 
make  out  how  he  got  there,  seemed  to  mock  at  him,  as  he  was  rowed 
along.  Charley  had  clipped  a  crown  out  of  some  stiff  gilt  ^mper,  which 
he  placed  on  the  gorilla's  head,  while  the  doctor  threw  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  over  him  for  a  cloak,  and  when  the  natives  came  out  to  gaze  from 
the  river-side  villages,  they  were  told  it  was  the  new  king  of  the  Fans, 
whom  they  had  brought  from  over  the  sea,  and  were  taking  to  his 
own  country,  and  some  said  **  He  be  big  ugly  king,"  and  others  "  Him 
be  berry  strong."  And  when  they  were  told  that  they  kept  Iiim  chained 
for  fear  he  should  eat  them  all  up,  and  tbat  he  consumed  a  negit)  at 
a  meal,  they  ran  off  as  if  he  had  broken  loose,  and  were  following  at 
their  heels. 

{To  he  continiied.) 
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CHAPTER    I.—COPPEE. 

[EEPING  in  full  view  the  benefit  of  « leading  the  mind  of 
the  young  chemiat  from  what  is  known  to  what  is  un- 
known," as  we  said  in  our  Introduction,  we  have  selected 
the  metal  copper  to  commence  with,  as  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  known  by  every  boy. 
Unto  very  recently,  copper  was  employed — ^in  its  pure,  or  "  virgin  " 
form — ^in  the  coinage  of  England.  It  is  much  used  now  in  culinary 
vessels,  such  as  teakettles  and  saucepans,  also  for  certain  chemical  vessels 
and  apparatus.  Bellhangers  know  the  use  of  wire  made  of  this  metal, 
to  make  the  requisite  mechanical  connection  between  the  pull  or 
handle  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  corresponding  bell  in  the  servants' 
halL 

Copper  is  distinguished  fi'om  all  the  other  metals  (except  the  rai'e 
metal  called  ''  titanium  '*),  by  its  red  colour ;  bismuth  also  has  a  slight 
red  tint,  but  it  is  never  likely  to  be  confounded  with  copper  on  that 
account,  for  it  is  nearly  white. 

Some  of  the  more  evident  properties  of  copper  have  already  been 
brought  experimentally  to  the  test  in  Experiments  1,  7,  8,  9,  and  12  \ 
if  the  characteristics  shown  have  not  been  before  observed,  the  hardness, 
metallic  lustre,  sonorousness,  malleability,  and  electrical  properties  of 
this  metal  will  thus  have  been,  in  some  degree,  unfolded  to  the  young 
inquirer;  we  shall  return  to  its  electrical  properties  when  discussing 
its  uses  more  in  detail. 

The  wdght  of  a  metal  in  proportion  to  its  volume,  or  bulk,  is  a  very 
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important  item  amongst  ite  peculiarities.  This  relative  weight  is  called 
its  **  spedEc  gravitj/'  and  is  always  expressed  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  exactly  the  same  bulk  of  pure  water. 

Experiment  13. — To  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  copper,  take  a 
clean  and  polished  piece  of  sheet  copper,  or  copper  wire,  rolled  up  into 
a  small  compass,  and  suspend  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale-pan  of  an 
ordinary  pair  of  scales  that  will  turn  with  half  a  grain.  Carefully 
weigh  the  piece  of  copper  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  weigh  it  when 
completely  immersed  in  pure  (distilled  or  rain)  water ;  the  latter  weight 
will  be  found  to  be  lighter  than  the  former.  Supposing  that  a  portion 
of  wire,  weighing  1000  grains  exactly  in  air,  be  taken,  it  will  be  found 
to  weigh,  in  pure  water,  about  885  grains,  having  lost  115  grains.  The 
wire  should  be  suspended  to  the  scale-pan  by  a  piece  of  silk.  The 
tumbler,  or  other  vessel,  containing  the  water,  should  be  placed  on 
a  plate  and  filled  to  the  brim,  so  that  anything  entering  into  the  water 
wiU  spill  it  into  the  plate.  If  the  water  that  has  been  spilt  by  the 
immersion  of  the  1000  grains  of  wire  be  carefully  poured  into  a  vessel 
(which  has  been  previously  counterbalanced  in  the  scale),  and  its  weight 
taken,  it  will  be  found  to  be  115  grains ;  thei*efore,  if  a  rule-of-three 
sum,  taking  the  weight  of  water  as  1  or  unity,  be  made  of  the  above 
quantities,  we  shall  have  the  proportion  as  115  :  1000 : :  1  :  (the 
answer),  which  gives  rather  more  than  8|— or  (in  units  and  decimals 
of  units)  8*695 — for  the  weight  of  the  same  quantity  of  copper  as  of 
water  displaced,  if  the  weight  of  the  water  be  called  1,  instead  of  115  as 
in  the  particular  experiment  tried. 

An  ordinary  penny  piece,  of  pure  copper  (date  1858),  weighed  in  air 
285  grains  (7000  grains  to  the  pound  avoirdupois),  and  in  water  253 
grains,  giving  a  loss  of  32  grains  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  copper  was 
therefore  8*906,  or  rather  more  than  8^V 

If  the  weight  of  water  displaced  be  taken  at  1000,  instead  of  1,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  the  specific  gravities  will  be  respectively  8695  (for  the 
wire),  and  8906  (for  the  penny). 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  remove  any  air  bubbles  from  the 
piece  of  copper  when  it  is  immersed  in  the  water,  by  means  of  a 
feather. 

It  appears,  from  the  above  described  experiment,  that  the  weight  of 
the  water  displaced  by  the  entrance  of  the  copper  wire  into  the  full 
vessel,  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  wire  in 
air  and  in  water.      It  is  important  to  prove  by  experiment  the  identity 
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of  ihose  two  quantities,  which  results  from  the  law  of  nature  that 
"  every  substance  becomes  as  much  lighter  in  water  as  the  quantity  of 
water  displaced  weighs."  It  follows  from  these  facts  that,  in  practice, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  weigh  the  quantity  of  water  displaoed,  or  to 
operate  with  a  vessel  full  to  the  brim ;  but  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
weigh  the  substance  under  examination  in  air,  and  then  in  water ;  the 
rest  of  the  operation  is  purely  an  arithmetical  one.  When  extreme 
accuracy  is  required,  other  data  are  taken  into  account. 

The  importance  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  metal  may 
be  inferred  from  the  feu^t  that  this  proportional  number  varies  from 
8^  to  nearly  9,  in  various  qualities  of  copper,  and  that  one  or  two 
metals — pota&sium,  for  instance — are  lighter  than  water  (they  float  upon 
it),  whereajs  some  metals — iridium,  for  instance— are  23  to  26  times  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

The  discovery  of  the  law  of  loss  of  weight,  equal  to  that  of  the  bulk 
of  water  displaced,  by  an  immersed  body,  was  made  by  the  Syi*acusan 
philosopher  Archimedes,  about  300  years  before  Christ,  who,  being 
intent  upon  finding  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  so-called  '^  golden  " 
crown  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  and  entering  a  bath  that  was  full  of 
water,  observed  that  a  quantity  of  water  flowed  over ;  this  quantity 
he  rightly  estimated  as  the  bulk  of  his  own  body,  and  thence  thought  of 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  finding  the  proportion  of  silver  that 
was  alloyed  with  the  gold  in  the  crown.  So  delighted  was  he  with  the 
disooveiy  that  he  jumped  out  of  the  water,  and  ran  through  the  streets, 
naked  as  he  was,  crying  out  ''  Evprfta  !  EvprfKa  !  "  (I  have  found  it !  I 
have  found  it !)  To  carry  out  his  idea,  he  obtained  a  mass  of  gold  and 
another  of  silver,  each  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown,  and  observed  the 
quantities  of  water  displaced  by  each.  Alloys  are  very  seldom  of  the 
exact  specific  gravity  related  to  that  of  their  component  metals  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  each  metal  existing  in  the  alloy  ;  but,  doubtless, 
some  near  approach  to  the  relative  weights  of  silver  and  gold  in  the 
crown  was  made  by  Archimedes,  when  he  compared  the  specific  gra- 
vities of  the  gold  and  silver  masses  thus  obtained  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  crown,  obtained  by  means  of  a  like  immersion.  If  this 
plan  could  have  given  truly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  gold  and 
silver,  it  would  have  been  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  being  totally 
independent  of  the  abstraction  of  metal,  however  small,  from  the  crown 
to  be  tested. 

Pure  copper  is  less  easily  melted  than  silver  and  more  eafdly  than 
gold;  its  point  of  fiision  is  said  to  be  1996°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  melted 
in  a  ^'  crucible '' — a  vessel  made  of  some  substance,  such  as  fire-clay, 
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which  stands  the  requisite  heat — by  the  aid  of  a  material  called  a  flux. 
This  portion  of  the  subject  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  one  of  the 
more  fusible  metals. 

The  alloys  of  copper — brass,  gun-metal,  bronze,  bell-metal,  speculum- 
metal,  &c. — ^are  all  very  important ;  they  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
head  of  one  of  the  other  metals  composing  the  alloy. 

The  history  attached  to  this  metal  is  interesting  from  its  being  one 
of  the  oldest  known  metals.  It  was  discovered  before  iron,  and,  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs,  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  were  its  chief  sources.  The 
discovery  of  brass — ^an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc — was  clearly  subsequent 
to  that  of  copper  and  before  that  of  zinc,  an  ore  that  contained  zinc 
being  formerly  used  in  the  smelting  of  the  copper ;  brass  was,  most 
probably,  not  known  more  than  a  few  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  zinc  was  known  to  be  a  separate  metal  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  probability  follows  that  when  "  brass  "  is  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ, 
the  metal  copper  is  really  meant.  The  earliest  mention  of  "  brass  '*  (or 
copper),  according  to  the  chronologists,  refers  to  about  3800  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  occurs  in  the  twenty -second  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  Tubal  Cain  is  said  to  be  "  an  in- 
structor of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron." 

Tn  relation  to  the  Latin  name  for  the  metal — ^the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  in  chemistry.  Cuprum — it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  called  Cyprus,  where  the  metal 
was  found  in  great  abundance  and  purity  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
(A.  D.  100).  The  ancients — the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  Greeks,  and 
Arabians — had  a  great  fancy  for  establishing  relationships,  or  harmonies, 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  created  universe ;  this  they  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  that  various  kinds  of  men  and  women,  planets  and  other 
a^stronomical  realities  and  non-realities,  animals,  plants,  minerals,  places, 
things,  and  though  last,  not  least — either  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ancients  themselves,  or  in  the  interest  we  take  in  the  subject — metals. 
According  to  this  harmonic  and  pleasant — ^because  highly  amicable — 
aiTangement,  copper  (or  cuprum)  was  said  to  be  intimately  related  to 
the  planet  Yenus.  Some  discussion  has  arisen  between  philosophical 
historians  as  to  whether  the  metals  then  known  were  named  first  and 
the  i^lanets  from  them,  or  whether  the  planets  were  named  first,  and 
then  the  metals ;  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  metals 
took  their  mythological  names  from  the  planets,  for  the  planets  are 
visible  to  many  people  many  times  in  the  year,  merely  for  the  trouble 
of  looking  for  ;  but  the  metals  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  only  by 
patient  indtistry  and  hard  physical  labour,  in  separating  the  solid  crust 
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of  the  earth.  It  is  a  aingular  fact  that,  in  the  harmonic  arrangement 
above  described,  the  island  of  Cyjjrus,  where  copper  was  discovered,  or 
re-discovered  by  the  Greeks,  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
goddess  Venus,  named  after  the  planet  Venus  by  a  star-worshipping 
community,  and  that  those  who  give  the  stars  a  language,  place  Cyprus, 
as  well  as  the  metal  copper,  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Venus. 
Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  may  trace  other  singular  coin- 
cidences ;  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  related  peculiarities.  The  planet 
Venus  is  said,  by  the  above  ancient  people,  to  preside  over  everything 
relating  to  beauty  of  form  or  colour,  over  the  polite  arts  and  all  things, 
such  as  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  that  administer  to  the  outward 
luxury  and  enjoyment  of  life ;  it  is  also  certain  that  either  copper  or  its 
alloys  make  a  very  strong  appearance  in  the  adjuncts  to  a  refined  life  ; 
it  furnishes  reeds,  and  sometimes  strings  to  musical  instruments,  its 
chemical  combinations  with  other  substances  form  magnificent  paints 
of  a  bluish  or  greenish  tint,  and  the  metal  itself  renders  further  assist- 
ance to  the  artist  in  the  shape  of  copper  plates  for  printing  from. 
Bronze  statues  and  statuettes  enable  us  to  realize  the  beauty  of  form 
in  all  its  wondrous  details,  and  the  colours  displayed  by  the  metal  itself^ 
and  by  its  chemical  combinations,  are  of  a  varied  and  vivid  kind.  The 
particular  colour  which  the  planet  Venus  was  said  to  favour  most  was 
a  glistening  or  brilliant  tint  of  blue  or  purple,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  colours  of  the  chemicals  formed  from 
copper  are  of  a  bluish  tint;  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  purple  that 
chemistry  affords — ^unable^to  be  fixed,  we  regret  to  say — produced  when 
ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  copper,  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  telling  the  presence  of  copper  in  a  solution. 

In  accordance  with  the  friendly  relations  which  the  ancients  believed 
in,  between  the  planet  Venus  and  the  metal  copper,  they  always  used 
the  symbol  ^  to  signify  copper ;  by  some  this  is  said  to  represent  the 
looking-glass  of  Venus,  by  others  to  be  *'  nothing  else  than  the  initial 
letter,  a  little  distorted,  of  the  word^&ia^opoc ''  (phosphoros),  one  of  the 
names  of  Venus. 

To  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  metal.  The  Grecians  and 
Komans  used  copper  and  its  alloys  with  tin  for  weapons  and  for 
their  coinage.  Since  then,  its  non-liability  to  rust,  its  malleability, 
and  its  other  properties  have  brought  it  into  use  for  a  great  number 
of  purposes;  in  the  ten  years  that  intervened  between  1726  and 
1736,  the  copper  from  the  mines  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and 
Wales,  amounted  to  about  6500  tons,  or  650  tons  per  annum; 
in  1829  alone,  12,000  tons  were  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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being  more  than  eighteen  times  the  rate  of  production  that  took  place 
at  a  similar  period  in  last  century. 

The  metal  copper,  doubtless — in  common  with  its  nobler  companions, 
gold  and  silver— owes  its  ancient  birth  to  the  fact  of  its  being  some- 
times found  in  the  metallic  form,  or  "  native  "  in  the  earth  ;  iron,  zinc, 
and  the  more  recently  discovered  metals  not  being  found  in  the  pure 
state,  but  requiring  some  chemical  knowledge  to  evolve  them  from  their 
ores.  Its  mineralogy  is,  however,  exceedingly  interesting ;  for  in  form, 
colour,  and  beauty  (with  few  exceptions),  its  ores  all  bear  out  its  Venus- 
like attributes.  Native  copper  occurs  in  veins,  also  crystallized  in  the 
fomi  of  "cubes,"  or  dice,  and  other  forms.  The  only  red  copper  ore  is 
the  "  din-oxide  *'  of  copper,  which  is  found  in  beautiful  ruby-red  cubes. 
Black  oxide  of  copper  is  sometimes  met  with.  Copper  pyrites  contains 
sulphur  and  iron  as  well  as  copper,  and  is  of  a  deep  brass-yellow  colour. 
The  green  carbonate  of  copper  (malachite)  is  the  most  abundant  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  copper  ores.  This  mineral  will 
be  especially  remembered  by  those  who  went  to  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  for  it  formed  the  substance  of  two  very  ex- 
quisite and  massive  doors  in  the  Russian  department ;  as  exemplified 
in  that  instance,  its  surface  is  capable  of  a  fine  polish.  This  ore  is 
chiefly  found  in  Russia,  and  is  sometimes  ground  up  to  form  a  green 
pigment.  Euchorite,  emite,  copper  mica,  condurrite,  pseudo-malachite, 
thrombolite,  libethenite,  and  atacamite  are  all  copper  ores,  and  all  of  a 
green  tint.  Sulphate  of  copper,  azurite,  and  aphamesite  are  blue  in 
colour. 

Just  as  we  like  to  know  the  character  of  a  man,  or  of  a  boy,  and,  if 
possible,  the  kind  of  company  he  keeps,  before  being  intimate  with  him, 
so  the  previous  description  will  go  to  unfold  the  character  and  natural 
tendencies  of  our  first  metal  that  we  have  taken  for  examination  and 
temporary  companionship.  We  have  found  that  he  is  of  ancient 
lineage,  and  that  by  himself,  as  well  as  in  company  with  less  venerable 
metals,  he  has  done  much  service  to  mankind,  and  continues  to  be  a 
useful  and  ornamental  member  of  society.  He  is  of  so  friendly  a  nature 
that  he  forms  acquaintance  with  many  other  substances  besides  those 
already  mentioned.  A  very  energetic  class  of  bodies,  called  acids,  are 
exceedingly  eager  to  detain  him  when  they  get  hold  of  him  in  the  right 
mood.  One,  nitric  acid,  detains  him  under  all  circumstances;  the 
others  require  the  spur  of  warmth,  or  of  an  electric  shock,  to  persuade 
them  to  establish  their  power  over  our  metallic  friend,  Mr.  Cuprum 
Copper.  Another  set  of  energetic  bodies,  known  as  alkalies,  will  some- 
times, under  pressure,  enter  into  combination  with  our  friend — especially 
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Mr.  liquor  AmmonisB ;  hut  the  general  tendency  of  these  caustic 
gentlemen  is  to  dissolve  the  union  hetween  any  acid  that  maj  have 
taken  Mr.  Cuprum  in  tow,  and  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  of  putting 
up  vith  the  bare  company  of  any  such  airy  individuals — we  might 
ahnost  say  "light  characters'' — as  Mr.  Oxygen.  To  descend  from  our 
poetic  pinnacle  of  personification,  we  wish  to  impress  our  readers 
strongly  with  the  &ct  that  the  business  of  chemistry  in  relation  to 
copper  is  to  bring  out  the  'properties  of  the  various  combinations  that 
we  have  hinted  at  above,  and  to  investigate  the  uses  to  which  they  can 
he  applied.  Although  these  substances  have  one  element,  copper,  in 
common  with  all  of  them,  their  properties  are  entirely  different,  and 
make  them  totally  independent  of  each  other  as  workers  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  will  only  dOigently  search  out  their  secrets.  One  sub- 
stance forms  a  good  painty  another  furnishes  a  serviceable  dye,  a  third 
gives  up  its  copper  to  iron  or  zinc  by  the  simple  immersion  of  those 
metals,  and  a  fourth  will  only  give  up  its  copper  upon  the  application  of 
the  current  from  a  galvanic  battery. 

As  we  approach  to  the  purely  chemical  experiments,  it  is  necessary  to 
sound  a  short  prelude,  especially  as  in  the  proposed  method  of  treating 
the  subject  it  is  not  intended  to  sacrifice  important  and  intere^ing  ex- 
periments to  a  fiEuicied  diiSiculty  or  danger  in  trying  them.  The  way  to 
surmount  difficulties  is  not  to  avoid  them,  and  this  is  quite  as  true  in 
experimental  chemistry  as  in  any  other  department  of  learning.  The 
true  way  to  surmount  a  difficulty  is  to  encounter  it,  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  its  peculiarities  as  they  arise,  to  strip  it  of  its  ugly  and  intract- 
able appearance,  thence,  hy  perseverance,  to  overcome  it  and  to  produce 
a  perfect  success.  It  is  weakness  to  be  satisfied  with  a  partial  success — 
the  true  inventor  is  always  the  most  difficult  to  please ;  the  test  of 
devotion  to  a  cause  is  the  perfection  of  the  result  obtained.  Be  careful 
also  to  fiilly  understand  the  subject  before  engaging  practically  in  it. 
In  trying  each  experiment,  the  whole  of  the  account  of  the  experiment 
herein  detailed  (and  of  its  results  and  peculiarities,  whether  set  forth 
before  or  after  the  experiment  itself),  should  be  thoroughly  read  and 
understood,  and  the  apparatus  and  materials  collected  before  beginning 
to  work;  strict  adherence  should  be  given  to  the  instructions.  No 
chemical  experiment,  however  simple,  should  be  tried  in  the  drawing- 
room  (if  the  integrity  of  the  carpet  is  to  be  preserved),  except  by  a  prac- 
tised hand  ;  and  he  sometimes  meets  with  a  mishap.  If  it  is  required 
to  produce  some  "show  experiments*'  to  friends,  they  should  be  well 
rehearsed  in  private  with  the  same  apparatus  and  assistance  that  are  to 
be  ultimately  used.    In  any  case  it  is  well  to  have  assistance,  and  that  of 
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a  senior  friend  is  to  be  preferred.  An  iincarpeted  floor  and  a  clean 
wooden  table,  together  with  cloths,  plenty  of  water,  and  clean  apparatus 
are  very  helpful  accessories.  When  a  spirit-lamp  is  used,  it  must  be 
filled,  at  a  distance  from  any  light  or  fire,  with  spirits  of  wine  or  with 
wood  naptha.  Poisons  should  be  marked  with  the  word  Poison  in  large 
letters ;  and  every  bottle,  or  other  receptacle,  should  be  properly 
labelled.  Stoppered  bottles  should  be  used  for  highly  acid  or  alkaline 
substances,  and  for  volatile  bodies.  The  complete  adoption  of  attention 
to  directions,  cleanliness  of  materials,  and  apparatus,  and  of  activity  of 
handling,  will  ensure  success.* 

The  two  following  experiments  show  the  tarnishing,  or  "  oxidation," 
of  copper — that  is  to  say,  its  union  with  oxygen  when  exposed  to 
circumstances  favourable  for  that  result  to  take  place : — 

Experiment  14. — Copper  does  not  rust,  as  iron  does,  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  weather.  It  slowly  tarnishes.  If,  however,  a  penny 
(of  earlier  date  than  1858),  or  other  piece  of  pure  copper  be  held  in  a 
flame  by  a  pair  of  pincers,  the  films  that  successively  form  upon  it? 
surface  appear  of  vaiiotis  and  beautiful  colours,  which  change  with  the 
thickness  of  the  film,  and  the  heat  of  the  coin.  The  best  flame  for  this 
purpose  is  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  as  it  burns  without  depositing 
soot  or  carbon  upon  anything  held  in  it. 

The  air  is  chiefly  composed  of  two  gases,  one — oxygen — that  will 
unite  easily  with  most  metals,  the  other — ^nitrogen — ^that  will  not  easily 
unite  with  metals.  All  chemical  union  is  promoted  by  heat ;  when  the 
coin  is  held  in  the  flame,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  itself  in  various 
but  definite  proportions  with  the  copper,  and  forms  "  oxides  "  of  copper 
of  various  tints  ;  this  it  could  not  do  at  the  ordinaty  temperature. 

Experiment  15. — If  the  polished  coin  (cleansed  from  grease  by  boiling 
in  a  solution  of  common  washing  soda)  be  boiled  in  a  libtle  water  (about 
a  wineglassful),  to  which  four  or  five  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been 
added,  its  surface  will  be  covered  with  a  brown  "  oxide  "  upon  its  being 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  This  process  is 
sometimes  employed  to  give  the  metal  a  bronze-like  appearance. 


*  For  further  information  respocting  tho  boat  method  of  trying  experimenta, 
called  "manipulation,"  in  order  to  derive  lasting  benefit  therefrom,  see  "Little 
Experimenta  for  Little  Chemists,"  by  the  author  of  this  paper,  published  by 
T.  J.  Allman,  463,  Oxford  Street,  price  One  Shilling. 
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In  this  case  the  oxygen  comes  from  the  liquid.  The  following 
experiments  show  how  the  metal  can  be  dissolved,  or  obtained  in 
solution : — 

Ea^f^ment  1 6.  — At  the  bottom  of  a  test  tube,  or  of  a  tail  narrow 
glass,  like  a  champagne  glass,  place  some  clean  turnings  of  copper,  and 
pour  a  small  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  them.  Powerful  action 
will  immediately  take  place,  and  the  tube  will  soon  be  filled  with  a  red 
gas,  evolved  from  the  nitric  acid  during  the  solution  of  the  copper.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  action  will  cease,  the  copper  will  have  disappeared, 
and  the  liquid  will  be  of  a  fine  green  tint.  **  Nitrate  of  copper,"  or 
"  cupric  nitrate  "  is  in  solution  ;  if  the  tube  be  allowed  to  remain  quiet 
in  a  cold  place  for  a  few  days,  blue  crystals  of  cupric  nitrate  will  be 
deposited. 

The  red  gas  is  very  poisonous,  and  care  should  betaken  not  to  breathe 
it.  The  gas  will  cause  a  lighted  taper  to  bum  brilliantly,  if  it  is 
immersed  therein-  Nitric  acid  is  the  most  powerful  acid  known, 
therefore  great  care  must  be  taken,  when  pouring  it,  not  to  let  any  of 
it  drop  upon  the  skin  or  clothes.  It  corrodes  the  skin,  turning  it  of 
a  yellow  colour,  and  dyes  the  clothes  (especially  if  black)  a  bright  red. 
It  is  well  to  wash  the  stoppered  mouth  of  the  bottle  thoroughly  with 
water  after  having  poured  out  any  acid.  In  adding  nitric  acid  to  the 
copper  turnings,  the  face  should  be  kept  away  from  the  red  fumes,  so 
as  to  avoid  breathing  them ;  a  small  cup  inverted  over  the  tall  narrow 
glass,  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  added  to  the  copper,  confines  the  gas,  so 
that  lis  colour  may  most  distinctly  be  observed,  and  aflTords  the  means 
and  opportunity  of  safely  taking  the  apparatus  to*  the  chimney  or  the 
window  cill,  so  as  not  to  fill  the  apartment  with  the  gaseous  fumes. 

ExpenmerU  17. — Place  in  a  small  saucer,  or  evaporating  dish  that  Will 
bear  heat,  some  copper  filings  or  turnings,  and  pour  thereon  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  (by  measure)  of  water,  with  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
so  that  a  comparatively  large  surface  of  the  liquid  is  necessarily  exposed 
to  the  air ;  then  heat  the  contents  of  the  dish  (by  means  of  a  spirit 
lamp)  to  nearly  boiling  point,  adding  water  from  time  to  time  as  the 
liquid  evaporates.  The  metal  will  gradually  dissolve.  If  the  dish  be 
loosely  covered  over,  and  stood  in  a  quiet  place  for  some  days,  beautiful 
blue  crystals  of  "  sidphate  of  copper,"  or  "  cupric  sulphate,"  will 
form. 


"^.ttalkttxanB  ai  "^mlhaxan^l^. 


BY    AN    OLD    BOY. 


NO.    II. — ALL   ROUND   THE   COURT. 

[OME  with  me  through  the  iron  gates  that  shut  the  big 
quadrangle  out  from  the  Bath  Eoad,  and  turning 
sharp  to  the  left,  we  will  go  "  all  round  the  court." 

Just  notice  before  you  get  to  the  racket-court  those 
imitation  wickets  chalked  against  the  buttress  of  the 
wall.  In  such  a  nursery  as  thLd  many  infant  cricketers  have  been 
brought  up.  It  la  all  very  well  to  utter  philippics  against  "snob- 
cricket/'  as  we  used  to  call  that  phase  of  the  game  which  brings  tennis- 
balls  and  rough  bats  into  requisition ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  many  a 
"good  eye"  and  "sharp  field",  at  cricket,  has  been  created  by  the 
hours  expended  on  practice  in  the  court  by  the  young  ones  before  ten 
o'clock  school,  and  on  any  spare  occasion  when  cricket  was  not  regularly 
in  season. 

In  my  time  at  Marlborough  we  only  had  one  open  racket-court,  and 
two  fives-courts,  both  opeh.  Now,  I  believe,  the  rising  generation 
rejoices  in  all  the  luxuries  of  closed  courts  for  rackets  and  fives.  Well, 
the  old  open  racket-court  did  very  well  for  us,  and  though  the  front  wall 
in  the  matter  of  "  pointing  "  might  have  been  improved,  and  it  was 
a  nuisance  to  be  constantly  hitting  balls  over  the  "  back-wall,'^  and 
to  have  fags  to  stop  balls  at  the  side,  still  I  must  own  that  I  recall  my 
racket  experiences  with  anything  but  regret.  From  constsTut  practice 
in  the  old  courts  about  half  a  dozen  of  us  got  to  know  every  brick 
in  the  wall,  and  worked  the  well-known  flaws  with  terrible  effect 
against  our  antagonists.  I  was  once  in  a  position  to  compete  for  the 
**  silver  racket,''  a  prize  given  annually  by  an  old  Marlburian.     We 
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fought  the  battle  out  in  couplets,  and  I  was  left  in  at  the  last  with  the 
accredited  best  player  in  the  school,  a  fine  cricketer  also,  who  in 
time  became  an  important — though  nervous — member  of  the  Oxford 
Universitv  Eleven.  We  had  a  fine  game  for  the  prize.  Only  fancy,  game 
and  game ;  and  game  ball  all,  for  the  decider.  I  own  that  I  was  tired 
with  excitement,  as  well  I  might  be,  and  consoled  myself  when  I  missed 
the  deciding  stroke,  that  my  antagonist  was  a  good  fellow,  and  rejoiced 
in  a  longer  reach  and  better  wind  than  I. 

It  may  interest  an  uninitiated  person  to  know  the  manner  in  which 
we  used  to  secure  the  racket  and  fives  courts  for  the  day.  Of  course 
some  system  was  necessarily  required,  or  there  would  have  been  endless 
controversies  and  disputes  raging  the  whole  day.  We  had  a  board  for 
the  racket-court,  and  a  board  for  the  fives-courts  nailed  outside  the  modem 
school-room,*  on  which  were  printed  the  various  hours  when  freedom 
from  school  allowed  us  opportunities  for  playing.  After  the  hours 
came  a  blank  space  for  the  name  of  the  lucky  possessor  of  the  court, 
who  had  to  run  for  that  distinguished  honour  when  "  Licet "  was  called 
at  breakfieuit-time  in  the  hall.  It  was  a  glorious  race  sometimes,  and 
occasionally  ended  in  a  trial  of  pedestrian  skill  between  the  best  cham- 
pions of  the  "old"  and  "new"  House.  "Twelve  to  one,"  or  the  period 
after  long  school  and  before  dinner  was  the  fashionable  racket-hour, 
and  when  the  dinner-bell  has  been  ringing,  many  hundred  loungers 
from  the  cricket-field,  Bath  Koad,  and  the  town,  have  congregated 
together  and  watched  a  splendid  finale  of  a  spirited  game,  in  which 
four  of  the  best  school  players,  or  sometimes  two  boys  and  two  masters, 
have  been  pitted  against  one  another. 

And  now  come  away  from  the  racket-court,  and,  having  passed  a 
dingy  comer  and  penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  "  box-covered 
playground,"  behold  the  arena  of  our  pugilistic  encounters,  protected  not 
by  ropes  and  stakes,  but  by  three  red  brick  walls. 

We  are  now  in  "  Fleuss's  Arch."  The  great  "  Fleuss,"  who  gave  the 
name  to  the  arch,  was  an  excellent  draughtsman,  and  a  much  imposed- 
on  gentleman.  He  had  a  class-room  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pugilistic 
arena,  where  he  was  supposed  to  teach  drawing,  and  I  must  own  that 
he  was  not  always  treated  with  the  respect  he  deserved.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  take  up  drawing ;  but  an  hour  with  "  Fleuss  "  was  considered 
a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  schoolboy  life.  Besides,  he  was  great  fun, 
and  talked  dreadful  English.  But  I  am  digressing  here,  and  have  no 
right  to  talk  of  Fleuss,  but  of  his  arch,  where,  on  a  certain  cold  winter's 
morning  I  went  through  the  formality  of  my  first  pugilistic  encounter. 

It  was  a  most  dreary  affair,  and  I  remember  distinctly  losing  a  night's 
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sleep  anterior  to  the  fight,  and  getting  a  black  eye  after  it.  I  had 
no  grievance  at  all  ^ith  the  boy  I  fought ;  indeed,  I  leather  liked  him. 
But  one  day  in  school  some  ruffian  bent  on  mischief  started  the  bold 
proposition  that  "  Duckling  was  not  frightened  of  Tyi*o,"  This  was 
propounded  and  passed  down  in  long  afternoon  school.  '^  Pass  down 
that  Duckling  is  not  afraid  of  Tyro."  The  proposer  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  if  Duckling  was  frightened  of  Tyro  or  vice  versd.  He 
wanted  to  get  up  a  fight,  and  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  And  so,  not 
wishing  to  give  in  without  a  tussle,  I  fought  the  renowned  Duckling 
in  cold  blood  on  a  chilly  morning,  and  received  a  black  eye  and  a  licking. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  had  I  owned  a  grievance,  or  been  in  a  passion 
with  Duckling,  I  should  most  assuredly  have  come  off  the  conqueror. 
I  was  tame  and  spiritless,  and  ill  from  want  of  sleep,  and  so  Duckling 
defeated  me.  Would  that  I  had  been  in  a  passion  !  I  fight  best  then, 
although  I  know  I  am  talking  heresy  when  I  say  so.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains. 

When  I  fii'st  went  to  Marlborough  fights  were  strictly  forbidden. 
Later  on  they  were  winked  at  by  prefects,  masters,  and  porters.  I 
incline  to  the  principle  of  authorizing  fights  provided  a  prefect  is 
invariably  present  to  see  that  all  is  fair.  This  is  what  it  will  come 
to  in  time  in  all  public  schools. 

Many  a  fearful  encounter  has  taken  place  in  Fleuss's  Arch.  I 
remember  a  most  obstinate  fight  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  was 
relinquished  only  to  be  renewed  again  on  every  available  opportunity. 
They  were  tough  heroes  those  two,  and  in  the  end  it  was  a  drawn 
battle. 

The  pump  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fleuss's  Arch,  and  just 
outside  the  upper  schoolroom,  deserves  a  passing  word  here.  This 
pump  is  naturally  a  Marlborough  recollection  in  connection  with 
pugilistic  encounters ;  for  at  its  limpid  streams  were  laved  those 
nasal  organs  which  suffered  sadly  from  contact  with  an  antagonistic 
fist.  This  famous  pump  was  of  queer  construction,  and  the  mechanical 
contrivance  for  drinking  thereat  was  as  original  as  it  was  disagi*ee- 
able.  In  the  bend  of  the  pump's  spout  was  bored  a  little  round  hole, 
and  you  had  to  get  "  a  fellow  "  to  pump  for  you  while  you  stopped  up 
the  mouth  of  the  spout  with  your  hand  and  drank  at  the  hole.  This  was 
all  very  well  if  you  were  left  to  drink  in  peace.  But  the  temptation  to 
an  enemy  of  availing  himself  of  your  helpless  condition  was  invariably 
too  much  for  him.  One  little  push,  and  the  drinker's  drink  was  spoiled 
and  his  clothes  wetted  through.  And  what  schoolboy  could  resist  such 
a  temptation  as  that  ? 
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J  see  you  are  looking  at  that  queer  inscription  over  the  class-room 
door  opposite  the  pump. 

M)}CeiQ  ay  to  fitrpriroc  iktito. 

"  Jjet  no  one  who  is  not  a  mathematician  come  in  here." 

It  was  a  queer  fancy  of  the  head  mathematical  master,  once  upon  a 
time,  to  prevent  the  uninitiated  from  entering  into  this  "sanctum 
sanctorum  "  of  future  Copernicuses.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the 
room  abounded  in  quaint  mathematical  contrivances  for  "  squaring  the 
circle,"  or  some  other  equally  abstruse  and  hitherto  unattained  pro- 
position. A  pleasant  smell  of  coffee  pervaded  the  apartment  whenever 
I  entered  it,  notwithstanding  the  warning,  and  within  its  hospitable 
walls  I  have  eaten  as  excellent  sausages  as  I  have  ever  tasted.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  I  met  the  captain  of  the  mathematicians  and 
chief  cook  of  the  sausages.  He  is  a  curate  now  in  a  pleasant  Somerset- 
shire village,  and  I  helped  him  to  conduct  some  athletic  sports  for  the 
rustic  population. 

And  now  come  with  me  sharp  round  the  comer  by  the  pump,  and 
under  the  dark  portico  at  the  end  of  the  zinc  arcade,  where  the  stall  of 
Webb  the  confectioner  used  to  stand,  and  where,  the  instant  dinner  was 
over,  we  were  wont  to  rush  and  spend  all  our  "allowance"  on  substantial 
sixpennyworths  of  cake  or  gingerbread  in  winter  time,  and  fruit  and 
biscuits  in  summer.  I  used  to  like  old  Webb,  not  only  for  the  good 
things  he  sold,  but  for  the  quiet  fun  of  his  manner  and  his  kindness  to 
the  boys.  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  been  a  very  good  customer,  for  I 
remember  one  Sunday  he  invited  a  great  crony  of  mine  and  myself  to 
dine  with  him  ;  and  just  about  a  good  dinner  the  old  fellow  gave  us. 
A  hare,  boiled  mutton,  delicious  tarts,  of  course,  and  a  prime  bottle  of 
port  wine  !  We  were  to  keep  the  dinner  party  a  strict  secret,  and  I 
have  never  divulged  it  until  this  day,  and  now  I  grieve  to  hear  that  Old 
Webb  is  one  of  the  bye-gone  Marlborough  institutions. 

You  see  we  are  in  the  Upper  School.  Those  big  boxes  we  passed  in 
the  porch  contain  the  cricket  property  of  the  M.  C.  C.  Club  apportioned 
to  one  of  the  junior  elevens.  Ptinctiially  before  evening  preparation 
on  Saturday  night,  the  Captain  of  the  Eleven  or  one  of  the  committee 
will  come  round  and  examine  the  big  box  and  its  contents ;  and  woe 
betide  the  poor  subaltern  if  any  of  his  goods  are  missing.  The  whole  of 
the  Fourth  Eleven  will  be  fined  to  make  up  for  the  ball,  or  bat,  or  stump 
carelessly  lefl  on  the  field. 

Look  at  those  huge  oak  boards  with  the  gold  letters  painted  thereon, 
which  line  the  walls  of  the  big  schoolroom.     They  contain  the  names  of 
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and  the  "  Nursery,"  which  was  specially  set  apart  for  the  little  fellows, 
who  were  carefully  tended  and  looked  after,  and  separated  at  night 
from  their  rougher  and  stronger  schoolfellows.  Now  the  Rugby  system 
of  separate  masters'  houses  has  been  started,  and  I  believe  it  works 
admirably.  But  of  course  the  school  has  been  proportionately  increased, 
and  the  character  of  the  school  in  some  degree  changed.  Kicher  men 
send  their  boys  to  Marlborough  more  than  they  did  formerly,  and  the 
school  is  full  to  overflowing. 

The  Old  House  with  its  fa^de  faces  the  gates,  which  are  the  base  of 
the  school  quadrangle.  On  the  right-hand  side,  besides  the  Nursery  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  as  r^ards  architecture  and  arrange- 
ment exactly  correspond  to  the  New  House,  we  have  the  Hall,  the 
Chapel,  and  the  Porter's  Lodge. 

In  future  chapters  each  of  these  will  be  more  particularly  described. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  dear  old  chapel,  with  its  sweet  services  and 
sweeter  lessons  taught  there,  naturally  reminds  me  of  one  much-loved 
face  which  none  of  us  will  ever  see  again.  He  and  I  went  to  Marl- 
borough the  same  half-year,  but  in  what  different  positions  !  He  as  the 
Head  Master,  destined  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  school — I  as  a  new 
boy,  to  receive  my  first  lessons  of  life.  When  he  left  us — and  how  we 
sorrowed  at  his  departure  ! — ^I  was  still  at  school,  and  in  a  position  to 
know  the  terrible  nature  of  our  loss.  He  left  us  for  a  larger  field  of 
action,  and  only  a  year  back  he  was  taken  away  for  ever. 

Still  in  fancy  I  travel  back  to  the  old  days  when  I  used  to  sit  in  the 
chapel  and  gaze  upon  his  face,  and  listen  t<o  those  kindly  words  in  which 
he  exhorted  us  to  be  good  men  and  gentlemen.  In  fancy  I  hear  the 
last  words  he  ever  spoke  to  me  when  we  parted.  I  was  but  a  young 
boy  then  and  he  the  Head  Master ;  and  yet  he  sent  for  me,  and  we  had 
a  spef^l  parting.  My  respect  and  love  for  him  were  unbounded,  and  I 
feel  I  shall  never  have  a  truer  friend. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  MATTERHORN. 
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CHAPTER   III. UNDER   THE   ICR 

\E  must  now  go  back  to  Uly,  whose  friends  and  relatives 
mourned  him  as  dead.  A  considerable  time  must  have 
elapsed  after  his  fall  when  he  gradually  awoke  from  a 
deep  stupor  to  a  consciousness  of  his  condition.  With 
a  heavy  sigh  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  dis- 
coYer  where  he  was ;  but  total  darkness  enveloped  him.  He  felt 
about  with  his  hands,  and  nothing  met  his  touch  but  cold,  damp  snow. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  his  terrible  fall,  and  an  agoniadng  groan 
escaped  his  breast.  He  made  a  despairing  attempt  to  rise,  but  the 
bruised  and  trembling  limbs  refused  to  obey  his  will.  Aching  in  every 
joint  he  sank  back  into  his  old  position,  and  lay  for  a  long  time  in  a 
half-dreaming,  half-waking  state.  Visions  of  his  home  and  his  sorrowing 
wife  and  child  filled  his  mind,  and  his  heart  was  wrung  with  grief  at 
the  thought  of  never  seeing  them  more.  Then  he  mused  on  his  own 
sad  plight,  on  his  utter  abandonment  and  helplessness.  Sooner  or  later 
he  must  perish  ^m  cold  and  hunger,  and  what  lingering  tortures  he 
must  undergo  before  death  put  an  end  to  his  misery.  Every  nerve 
in  his  body  quivered  with  horror  at  the  bare  thought,  and  it  was  a 
mercy  when  unconsciousness  came  over  him  once  more. 

When  XJly  again  awoke,  the  day  had  dawned  and  the  bright  sun- 
shine had  found  its  way  into  the  darkness  of  the  crevices.  Uly  oould 
estimate  at  last  his  fearful  position  in  all  its  horrors.  He  was  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  those  yawning  fissures  so  frequent  in  the  glaciers, 
a  deep  grave,  some  twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  broad.  The  snow  was 
loose  and  of  treacherous  depth,  for  Ul/s  whole  body  was  buried  in 
it ;  only  the  head  and  arms  were  free.  On  his  right  and  left  rose 
smooth,  precipitous  ioe*walls,  emitting  a  faint  bluish-light.  These  walls 
widened  towards  the  top,  and  were  at  least  a  hundred  feet  high.     Over 
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the  opening  above,  some  twenty  feet  broad,  171^8  eye  could  discern 
nothing  but  a  section  of  blue  sky,  that  seemed  to  form  the  cover  to  his 
coffin  of  ice.  TJ]y  felt  as  if  he  were  buried  alive,  and  despair  seized 
his  soul. 

"  Why  did  I  not  die  when  I  fell ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  How  could  I 
have  escaped  !'* 

He  looked  at  the  icy  walls  on  each  side  of  him,  and  could  find  no 
explanation  of  his  marvellous  preservation,  except  that  the  loose  snow 
had  received  him  like  a  soft  bed,  and  the  somewhat  sloping  side  of  the 
chasm  had  made  him  slip  down  rather  than  fall.  Still  it  was  almost  a 
miracle  that  he  had  not  been  dashed  to  atoms,  and  the  thought  struck 
him,  "  It  is  the  hand  of  God  that  has  kept  me,  and  if  he  wills  that 
my  life  should  be  spared  to  my  wife  and  child,  he  can  send  my  friends 
to  my  deliverance." 

This  reflection  reanimated  him  and  kindled  a  spark  of  hope  in  his 
breast.  To  the  Almighty  One  nothing  was  impossible,  and  XJly 
impk)red  his  guidance  and  help  with  passionate  fervour. 

In  such  prayers  there  lies  a  wonderful  power  to  strengthen  and 
refresh,  and  so  poor  Uly  found.  The  inexpressible  weariness  of  mind 
and  body  passed  away  :  a  comfortable  glow  came  over  his  whole  frame, 
and  gradually  loosened  the  stiflfness  of  his  limbs.  He  made  another 
attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  the  snow,  and  aAer  much  exertion 
managed  to  stand  up.  The  e£fort  was  painful ;  Uly  felt  as  if  all  his 
bones  were  broken  ;  but  a  short  trial  of  his  powers  convinced  him  that 
he  had  sustained  no  serious  injuiy,  and  this  veiy  fact  was  well 
calculated  to  inspire  him  with  stronger  hope  and  cheer  his  drooping 
spirit. 

'^  Yes,"  he  said ;  '<  it  is  God's  will  that  I  diould  live,  or  why  has  His 
right  hand  been  over  me,  and  protected  me  from  all  harm  1" 

Sunk  in  the  deepest  despair,  as  Uly  had  so  lately  been,  he  could 
now  calmly  and  cheerfully,  in  perfect  reliance  on  hia  Heavenly  Father, 
look  round  and  c<»iBider  what  means  he  should  adopt  for  his  deliver* 
ance,  and  what  help  was  in  his  reach.  First  he  thought  of  his  gun. 
Naturally  enough  he  never  doubted  that  his  neighbouxs  would  come  in 
search  of  him  if  he  did  not  return  to  his  cottage  witiun  a  fsw  days,  and 
in  that  case  he  could  only  let  them  know  where  he  wtm  by  shouting  or 
firing  a  shot.  The  first^  however,  was  almost  out  of  the  question  :  no 
voice  could  be  heard  out  of  that  deep  grave,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
discharge  of  a  gun  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  His  first  business 
then  was  to  seek  his  gun.  He  must  have  dropped  it  in  bis  fall,  for  he 
was  positive  it  was  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  but  he  oould  find  no  trace 
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of  it  anywhere ;  still  he  waa  not  mnch  concerned  :  he  took  for  granted 
it  must  be  somewhere  in  the  snow,  and  began  to  feel  with  hands  and 
feet  among  the  loose  mass.  In  the  coarse  of  his  search  he  came  across 
the  ibex,  and  dragged  it  to  the  surface  with  great  difficaUj.  He  laid  it 
carefnlly  on  one  side,  for  well  he  knew  its  incalculable  value — ^it  would 
keep  him  from  starvation  for  many  days.  Then  he  set  to  work  to 
recover  his  gun  with  renewed  energy,  and  at  last  had  the  joy  of  finding 
it  four  feet  deep  buried  in  the  snow.  It  seemed  like  the  face  of  an  old 
friend,  and  he  pressed  it  almost  tenderly  to  his  breast 

On  doser  estamination  he  found  the  loading  was  completely  destroyed  : 
the  damp  had  changed  the  powder  to  a  sticky  mass,  but  that  was 
nothing.  He  soon  cleaned  the  inside,  and  prepared  it  for  reloading. 
All  at  once  a  sudden  alarm  blanched  his  cheek,  and  made  him  shudder 
from  head  to  foot.  His  powder-horn  was  gone ;  in  breathless  haste  he 
searched  for  it  everywhere,  in  his  knapsack,  his  pockets,  and  every 
imaginable  place,  but  all  in  vain. 

XJly  almost  wept  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  In  his  deplorable 
condition,  the  loss  of  the  powder  was  worse  than  the  loss  of  the  gun ; 
for  he  saw  himself  deprived  of  the  only  means  of  making  a  signal  to  the 
friends  who  were  doubtless  already  on  their  way  to  his  succour.  Without 
powder  the  gun  was  no  more  than  a  paltry  stick.  Despondency  began 
again  to  creep  over  him.  But  where  could  he  have  lost  the  flask  ?  He 
bethought  himself :  he  recollected  distinctly  it  was  hanging  at  his  belt 
when  he  reloaded  his  gun  after  firing  at  the  ibex.  He  was  equally 
certain  he  had  replaced  it ;  so  only  two  things  were  possible — he  had 
either  lost  it  between  the  cave  and  the  ibex  (and  this  did  not  seem 
likely),  or  the  violence  of  the  fall  had  snapped  it  off  his  belt  In  the 
latter  case  he  might  hope  to  recover  it,  for  it  must  be  somewhere  among 
the  loose  snow.  True,  it  was  a  weary  task  to  attempt  to  find  such  a 
small  object,  but  TJly  grudged  neither  time  nor  toil.  Over  and  over 
he  turned  up  the  snow,  till  his  hands  burnt  like  fire,  till  the  perspiration 
stood  in  large  drops  on  his  brow,  till  his  arms  grew  too  stiff  to  move, 
and  he  was  forced,  fh)m  sheer  exhaustion,  to  give  up  the  fruitless  labour. 
He  saw  there  was  indeed  no  chance  of  finding  it,  for  the  masses  of  snow 
were  far  too  deep  and  heavy  to  be  dislodged  by  the  hands  alone.  Tired 
to  death,  he  sat  down  and  leaned  back  against  the  cold  ice-wall,  garing 
vacantly  round  his  prison,  while  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  pale 
cheeks  and  dropped  on  his  beard.  Long,  long,  he  sat  wrapped  in  moody 
thought,  till  a  piercing  cry  startled  him  out  of  his  reverie.  He  looked 
np,  and  saw  an  immense  vulture,  with  outspread  wings,  sailing  in  the 
air,  and  sweeping  in  wide  circles  round  the  mouth  of  the  oha«im.     XJly 
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Bmiled  bitterly,  and  said,  with  quivering  lips,  '^  You  come  too  soon ;  a 
few  days'  patience  yet  before  you  feast  on  my  carcass.'' 

Again  tliat  shrill  cry  broke  the  silence,  and  sounded  like  a  mocking 
answer.     XJly  inyoluntarily  lifted  his  gun,  but  the  next  instant  dropped 
it,  recollecting  how  useless  it  was.     Almost  immediately  the  vulture 
vanished,  its  long-drawn  discordant  continuous  screaming  became  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  soon  died  away  in  the  distance.     Uly  sank  back  into 
his  former  position.     How  long  he  sat  he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  was 
roused  at  length  by  a  new  sensation — ^hunger.     He  rose  and  opened  his 
wallet,  in  which  bread  and  cheese  was  still  remaining.    In  taking  it  out 
he  came  across  a  small  wooden  box  of  salt :  he  had  placed  it  there  on 
some  of  his  hunting  expeditions,  intending  to  use  it  as  a  bait  for  the 
chamois,  but  something  had  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  plan, 
and  it  had  been  accidentally  left  in  a  pocket.     This  was  a  welcome 
discovery,  and  so  was  the  little  bottle  of  wine,  which,  strange  to  say, 
was  unbroken.     XJly  ate  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  took  a  draught  of 
wine,  and  soon  felt  revived.     The  wine  stimulated  his  nervous  system, 
and  raised  his  spirits ;   his   thoughts  took   a  different  turn,  and  he 
persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  weak  and  cowardly  to  lie  down  and 
die  without  making  an  effort  to  save  himself.     He  remembered  God 
once  more,  and  fervently  implored  His  help  ;  then  he  began  to  ponder 
the  possibility  of  getting  out  of  his  deep  grave  by  his  own  exertions  :  he 
considered  what  means  he  had  within  his  reach.      Besides  his  gun, 
useless  enough  meantime,  he  had  a  hunting-knife  and  a  small  hatchet, 
such  as  chamois  hunters  usually  carry  with  them  for  cutting  steps  in  the 
ice,  and  other  necessary  purposes.     A  bold  idea  came  into  Uly's  head, 
he  would  cut  his  way  through  the  glacier  with   the   hatchet.      He 
determined  to  try,  though  it  was  a  gigantic  undertaking.    The  enormous 
blocks  of  ice  round  him  were  at  least  150  feet  thick,  and  it  might  bo 
supposed  the  excessive  hardness  would  soon  wear  out,  or  blunt  knife  and 
hatchet ;  but  it  was  the  only  thing  Uly  could  attempt  unaided,  and  he 
was  resolved  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  difficulty  :  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  work  as  long  as  life  and  breath  remained,  whether  successful  or  not ; 
no  other  alternative  presented  itself^  he  must  either  perish  with  cold  and 
hunger,  or  find  his  way  out  of  the  glacier.     For  the  present  he  was  safe 
enough,  certainly ;  for  the  ibex  would  supply  food  for  several  weeks, 
and  his  clothing  and  thick  woollen  covering  kept  him  sufficiently  from 
the  cold,  at  any  rate,  till  winter  weather  should  set  in<     Before  then, 
however,  he  hoped  to  be  a  good  way  on  with  his  enterprise,  and  he  had 
the  skin  of  the  ibex  to  fidl  back  upon  in  case  of  need. 

It  was  too  late  to  b^in  his  ardous  work  that  day,  for  the  sun  had  gcme 
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down,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were  gatheiing,  bo  Uly  lay  down,  and 
rolled  himself  in  his  blanket,  and  kindly  sleep  soon  visited  him. 

When  he  woke  next  morning,  he  felt  little  soreness  remaining  in  his 
body,  but  a  sudden  fall  of  the  temperature  in  the  night  had  so  benumbed 
his  limbs  that  he  could  hardly  move  them.  He  was  obliged  to  stretch 
himself,  beat  his  arms  vigorously  on  his  breast,  and  stamp  with  his  feet 
to  restore  circulation  in  any  measure.  lily's  first  business  now  was  to 
protect  himself  against  such  cold  nights  for  the  future,  by  stripping  off 
the  skin  of  the  ibex.  He  soon  managed  this  with  his  hunting-knife,  and 
putting  it  carefully  on  one  side  prepared  his  breakfast  by  cutting  off  a 
piece  of  flesh  from  the  leg  of  the  animal.  He  was  obliged  to  eat  it 
uncooked,  with  a  little  salt,  and  the  raw  and  bleeding  fiesh  did  not  taste 
particularly  nice.  Still  it  was  veiy  nourishing,  and  Uly  thanked  God 
from  his  heart  that  he  had  at  least  something  to  keep  life  in  his  body. 

After  breakfast  Uly  commenced  his  bold  undertaking  without  delay. 
He  struck  the  hatchet  into  the  wall,  and  cut  a  hole  sideways.  His  plan 
was  to  dig  in  a  slanting  direction  right  to  the  top.  The  hardness  of  the 
ice  and  the  smallness  of  his  hatchet  prevented  much  progress,  but  he 
went  on  steadily,  only  pausing  occasionally  to  rest,  till  the  darkness  of 
night  compelled  him  to  leave  off.  Very  weary,  he  stretched  himself 
full  length  on  the  ice,  taking  care  to  spread  the  skin  under  him  and 
wrapping  the  two  ends  round  him.  In  this  manner  he  passed  a  com- 
fortable night,  scarcely  feeling  the  cold,  and  rose  next  morning  refreshed 
and  strengthened. 

This  and  the  succeeding  days  passed  in  the  same  manner,  and  Ul/s 
work  began  to  make  some  show.  On  the  fourth  day  the  hole  was  large 
enough  to  sleep  in,  and  it  proved  a  much  more  comfortable  resting-place 
than  outside  under  the  open  sky.  Even  this  small  shelter  was  very 
welcome  to  Uly,  for  his  health  had  been  suffeiing  considerably  from  the 
first  night's  exposure.  A  violent  cold,  though  not  disabling  him  from 
work,  troubled  him  with  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  and  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  languor  all  over  his  body.  When  he  went  to  bed  in  his 
grotto,  he  heaped  up  snow  and  ice  before  the  entrance,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere inside  soon  became  quite  warm.  Even  the  dampness  did  not 
inconvenience  him,  so  well  was  he  pi<otected  by  the  skin  of  the  ibex. 

Every  evening  when  Uly  betook  himself  to  his  miserable  couch,  ho 
thought  with  sorrowful  longing  of  his  wife  and  child  at  home,  and  asked 
himself  whether  they  also  were  thinking  of  him,  wondering  if  they  could 
have  the  slightest  inkling  of  his  condition,  or  if  they  imagined  him  dead. 
The  latter  was  the  case  apparently,  for  Bve  or  six  days  had  passed  and 
no  one  had  come  in  search  of  him.     Or  were  they  perhaps  in  quest  of 
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him  but  not  in  the  right  pkce )  No,  JJly  could  hardly  think  that  likely, 
for  before  leaving  home,  he  had  said  distinctly  into  which  glacier 
district  he  was  going,  and  surely  if  any  one  cared  to  look  for  him  they 
\rould  come  there  first.  Then  he  tried  to  console  himseK  with  the 
reflection  that  there  might  be  obstacles  in  the  way,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  The  roads  might  be  snowed  up,  and  impaasabla  Uly  could 
not  teU — all  he  could  see  in  his  narrow  prison  was  a  strip  of  sky. 

"  They  will  be  sure  to  come,"  he  repeated  again  and  again,  reassuring 
himself  with  the  thought  from  day  to  day.  At  last  his  hope  was  re- 
alized. One  morning  Uly  was  working  away  with  hia  usual  zeal  when 
he  heard  the  firing  of  guns.  Joyful  surprise  and  emotion  almost 
deprived  him  of  breath  for  a  moment ;  the  hatchet  dropped  firom  hia 
hand,  and  his  knees  trembled  under  him.  With  difficulty  he  composed 
himself,  and  rushed  out  of  the  hole  to  give  an  answering  signal  to  hia 
friends.  But  how)  What  could  the  poor  fellow  dol  His  gun  was 
useless ;  he  had  not  powder  for  a  single  shot.  He  tried  to  shout,  but 
was  so  hoarse  he  could  not  make  a  sound.  He  could  only  clap  his 
hands,  and  this  he  did  with  all  his  might,  till  they  felt  on  fire,  and  the 
pain  became  unbearable.  Alas !  the  feeble  noise  did  not  attract  atten- 
tion ;  it  could  not  even  reach  the  top  of  the  chasm,  and  with  the  despair 
of  death  in  his  heart  Uly  ceased  his  efforts.  Who  can  describe  what 
he  suffered  in  those  horrible  torturing  moments  of  suspense  %  Again 
and  again  the  firing  was  repeated,  and  he  could  even  imagine  he  heard 
the  voices  of  friends  calling  his  name,  while  he,  in  utter  heljdessneas, 
could  make  no  response.  Poor  Uly  wrung  his  hands,  he  wept,  he 
sobbed,  and  earnestly  besought  the  Lord  to  turn  the  steps  of  his  com- 
rades in  the  right  way  and  lead  them  to  the  margin  of  his  grave.  All 
in  vain  i  Gradually  the  firing  sounded  farther  and  fiurther  away  over 
the  glacier  and  soon  ceased  altogether. 

Uly's  last  hope  died  with  it.  His  neighbours  had  come  and  gone  ! 
They  had  perhaps  been  scarcely  600  steps  from  the  chasm,  perhaps 
passed  dose  by,  but  not  one  looked  down,  not  one  had  a  suspicion  of  hia 
being  there. 

Uly  was  on  the  very  verge  of  madness,  his  thoughts  became  confused 
and  overpowered  by  the  bitterest  sorrow  ;  he  became  totaUy  insensible, 
and  remained  for  a  long  while  lying  on  the  cold,  damp  snow,  that  in  all 
probability  would  sooner  or  later  be  his  winding  sheet. 

After  some  hours,  Uly's  consciousness  returned,  but  he  felt  completely 
crushed  in  body  and  soul,  and  quite  unfit  to  continue  hia  work.  He 
crept  into  his  little  cave,  curled  himself  up  in  a  comer,  and  allowed  his 
paaaionate  grief  to  have  full  vent     This  was  the  keenest  pang  that  had 
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ever  rent  his  heart  He  saw  notMng,  he  heard  notJiing,  he  thought 
nothing  ;  he  only  felt — ^felt  himself  the  most  deplorable,  miserable  wretch 
in  all  the  imiyerse.  He  heard  no  more  of  his  friends,  and  little  thought 
they  were  still  seeking  him ;  he  neither  knew  of  their  rendezvous  at 
night,  nor  of  their  departure  when  the  fog  began  next  morning.  He 
neither  ate  nor  drank  for  many  weary  hours.  With  fevered  heart 
and  aching  brow,  he  lay  motionless  like  a  woimded  stag  expecting  death, 
and  only  a  convulsive  sob,  or  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  betrayed  fix)m  time  to 
time  that  life  still  remained. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

rNDER  THE  ICE  (corUtmied), 

« 

THE  human  frame  can  only  bear  a  certain  amount  of  suffering.  When 
the  climax  is  reached,  the  man  either  breaks  down  altogether,  and 
the  freed  soul  escapes  from  the  body,  or  the  very  weight  of  sorrow  blunts 
its  sting,  and  the  sufferer  becomes  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  burden 
or  bear  it  patiently. 

So  it  was  with  our  Uly,  when  he  at  last  woke  up  from  his  stupor.  A 
terrible  blow  had  struck  him,  but  the  springs  of  Ufe  were  not  dried  up. 

"  It  is  not  God's  will  that  I  should  be  so  soon  released,'*  he  murmured, 
as  he  shook  off  the  last  remains  of  despondency.  "  All  I  have  to  do  is 
to  struggle  and  work  on.  The  hour  of  deliverance  will  come,  and  delay 
will  only  make  the  triumph  and  joy  all  the  greater.*' 

It  was  pitch-dark  in  the  cave,  and  Uly  supposed  it  must  be  night ; 
but  he  felt  ravenously  hungry  for  all  that,  and  rose  to  satisfy  himself 
with  a  piece  of  the  ibex  he  had  left  lying  outside.  But  to  his  amaze- 
mexLt,  he  could  discover  no  opening.  He  felt  about  with  both  hands. 
Nothing  all  round  but  hard  odd  ice,  except  in  one  place,  where  soft 
snow  met  his  touch.  Now  he  could  solve  the  mystery.  It  must  have 
been  snowing  heavily  iu  the  night,  and  drifting  masses  had  filled  up  the 
chasm.  He  set  to  work  at  once  to  make  a  way  out,  and  succeeded 
without  much  difficulty.  The  snow  was  loose,  and  by  pvudiing  it  on  one 
side  and  pressing  it  down  with  his  feet,  Uly  soon  came  to  the  air  and 
ligkty  and  saw  it  was  broad  noonday.  The  snow  was  still  fidling,  how- 
ever and  it  was  anythiDg  but  pleasant  outside,  so  he  took  possession  of 
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the  ibex,  dragged  it  into  the  cave  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  laid  it  in 
safety  beside  his  few  other  treasures.  Then  he  made  a  hearty  dinner  off 
a  large  slice  of  the  raw  flesh  and  drank  his  last  drop  of  wine.  He  drank 
it  reluctantly,  but  had  no  fear  of  dying  of  thirst  while  there  was  such 
an  abundance  of  ice  and  snow  around.  It  still  snowed,  and  the  flakes 
fell  so  thick  that  it  was  evident  the  entrance  to  the  caye  would  be 
speedily  closed  again.  This  was  no  great  matter  in  itself,  but  the  mis- 
fortune was,  it  prevented  Uly  getting  on  with  his  work.  The  cave  was 
not  large,  and  would  soon  be  filled  with  the  lumps  of  ice  he  knocked  off, 
unless  he  could  push  them  outside ;  so  he  was  obliged  to  wait  patiently 
till  the  storm  should  cease. 

For  three  days  and  nights  the  fall  continued  without  intermission,  and 
the  snow  rose  so  high  in  the  chasm  that  Uly  was  really  afraid  of  being 
buried  alive.  But  on  the  fourth  day  all  solicitude  on  that  score  was 
removed,  for  on  clearing  away  the  snow  from  the  entrance  as  usual,  he 
saw  joyfully  the  bright  blue  sky  once  more,  undimmed  by  the  smallest 
cloud.  Uly  now  gladly  resumed  liis  mining  operations,  and  again  the 
chasm  resounded  with  the  vigorous  blows  of  his  little  hatchet,  and  lumps 
of  ice  as  big  as  a  man's  flst  flew  off  in  all  directions. 

But  it  was  a  slow  business,  in  spite  of  all  his  industry,  for  besides  the 
hard  work,  there  was  the  constant  clearing  away  of  the  splinters,  to 
leave  the  gi'otto  free  and  habitable.  But  Uly  was  not  to  be  disheartened ; 
and  indeed  what  else  could  he  do  to  make  the  time  pass  9  Apart  from 
its  object,  the  labour  afforded  him  diversion,  and  shortened  many  a 
weary  hour  which  otherwise  Uly  must  have  spent  in  intolerable  ennuL 

A  whole  week  went  by  in  untroubled,  almost  cheerful,  quiet ;  and 
the  passage  increased  so  visibly  in  size  that  Uly's  hope  of  finally  working 
his  way  out  to  the  top  grew  daily  stronger,  till  a  new  anxiety  began  to 
overpower  him.  He  could  no  longer  hide  firom  himself  that  the  ibex 
was  nearly  done — picked  almost  to  the  bones.  There  was  only  enough 
food  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  then — what  then  1  How  was  he  to 
escape  starvation? 

Uly  shuddered,  and  for  a  minute  his  heart  was  convulsed  with 
anguish.  Then  his  trust  in  Grod  returned,  and  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  said,  quietly  : 

'*  Thou  wilt  not  forsake  me,  my  Heavenly  Father.  Thine  almighty 
hand  hath  kept  me  till  now,  and  saved  me  out  of  the  greatest  dangers. 
Thou  canst  not  have  spared  my  life,  to  let  me  perish  of  hunger  at  last. 
Thou  givest  the  young  ravens  and  every  tiny  worm  their  food,  and  Thou 
wilt  not  let  me  starve.  None  can  help  but  Thou  !  Oh,  hear  my  prayer, 
and  save  me  ! " 
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Now  that  he  had  cast  his  burden  on  the  Lord,  Uly  felt  relieved,  and 
could  go  about  his  work  with  a  lightened  heart. 

Kext  night  he  was  wakened  from  sleep  by  an  unusual  loud  noise. 
He  sat  up  and  listened.  He  could  hear  the  wind  high  above  him, 
i-oaring,  howling,  and  raging  with  fearful  violence,  while  a  splashing, 
dashing  sound  convinced  him.  that  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  Uly 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  went  to  look  out.  It  was  a  dark  night ;  but  he 
needed  no  light  to  tell  him  that  the  Fohn,  or  hot  south  wind,  was 
sweeping  over  the  glaciers  and  snow-fields  of  the  High  Alps  with 
incredible  fury,  bringing  down  floods  of  rain  from  the  clouds,  and 
melting  with  its  warm  breath  enormous  blocks  of  ice  and  snow.  The 
rain  was  rushing  down  into  the  crevasse  where  Uly  stood  with  such 
violence  that  the  water  was  already  lying  in  a  pool  a  foot  deep.  In 
less  than  a  minute  he  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  had  just  resolved  to 
retreat  to  the  grotto  for  shelter,  when  a  sudden  discovery  rooted  him  to 
the  spot  and  filled  him  with  the  liveliest  terror.  Hitherto  the  rain  had 
l^en  falling  very  heavily^  it  is  true,  but  still  only  in  large  drops ;  but 
now,  at  the  very  instant  Uly  turned  to  go  into  the  cave,  the  water 
l>egan  to  pour  down  all  at  once  in  volumes,  and  rushed  like  a  cataract 
over  the  sides  of  the  chasm  almost  tearing  Uly  from  his  footing.  He 
could  only  keep  erect  with  diflifculty,  holding  on  to  the  wall  with  both 
hands ;  then  he  exerted  all  his  strength,  and  with  one  bound  leaped 
back  into  the  grotto.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  sat  down,  listening 
with  the  most  painful  attention  to  the  dashing  of  the  waterfall,  mingled 
with  the  dull  thundering  noise  of  the  raging  hurricane  above,  forming 
a  concert  of  such  sublime  and  feaiful  majesty  as  human  ears  have 
seldom  heard. 

Suddenly  Uly  shuddered.  He  felt  water  trickling  over  his  feet,  and 
knew  its  source  only  too  clearly.  There  was  no  doubt  the  rain  had 
completely  filled  the  chasm  up  to  the  level  of  his  hole,  and  the  water 
had  begun  to  find  its  way  in.  Uly  started  back,  picked  up  his  few 
valuables,  and  the  remains  of  the  ibex,  and  hastened  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  steep  ascending  passage  he  had  cut  in  the  ice.  Here  he  was  safe, 
for  the  water  must  be  at  least  ten  feet  deep  before  it  could  reach  that 
spot ;  but  still  his  heart  felt  oppressed  with  mortal  anxiety.  He  knew 
that  the  Fohn  was  blowing  with  unusual  force,  and  that  its  warmth 
would  speedily  melt  innumerable  masses  of  ice  and  snow  which  would 
roll  down  the  mountains  into  the  valleys,  and  swell  to  such  a  fearful 
extent  as  to  tear  up  trees,  overturn  rocks,  and  sweep  away  houses, 
cottages,  and  sheds  in  its  course.  A  part  of  this  flood  was  even  now 
dashing  down  from  the  upper  glaciers  into  Uly's  fissui*e,  and  with  such 
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violesce  and  weight  tLat  it  was  no  difficult  task  to  calculate  how  long 
it  would  take  to  fill  the  whole  chasm  fifteen  feet  high.  In  a  few  hours 
he  must  be  suffocated,  or  drowned,  unless  Grod  interposed  to  stay  the 
storm  or  make  a  new  channel  for  the  watens  toisscape. 

TJly  tried  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  thought^  and  strove  to  be 
calm  and  resigned,  commending  his  soul  to  the  Lord,  when  suddenly 
another  sound  fell  on  his  ear  above  the  roaring  of  the  torrent  and 
howling  of  the  wind.  A  shivering  crash  resounded  in  the  chasm  like 
thunder,  and  it  seemed  to  Uly  as  if  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
tottering  beneath  him.  New  terror  seised  him;  terror  which  soon 
changed,  however,  to  indescribable  rapture,  as  the  noise  of  the  torrent 
grew  fainter  and  almost  ceased,  and  the  water  rushed  out  of  the  cave 
with  amazing  velocity.  Uly  convinced  himself  it  was  no  delusion  by 
feeling  with  both  hands,  and  though  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  cause,  f^t 
so  happy  that  he  was-  obliged  to  diout  for  joy.  It  was  clear  and 
immistakable  that  he  had  been  saved  by  some  miraculous  interposition 
of  Providence ;  but  Aot^,  he  must  wait  till  daylight  to  discover. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning  he  felt  well  and  comfortable.  His 
clothes  were  quite  dry,  and  a  soft,  mild,  almost  warm  air  filled  the  cave. 
He  jumped  up,  threw  off  his  coverlet,  and  stepped  outside.  The 
tornado  had  died  away  in  the  night,  and  only  a  few  drops  of  rain 
trickled  down  the  sides  of  the  chasm.  Uly  looked  hastily  around  to 
descry  the  cause  of  his  deliverance,  and  soon  found  out  the  secret 
Only  a  few  steps  off  he  saw  a  yawning  fissure  many  yards  broad  that 
had  been  evidently  produced  by  the  violent  rush  of  so  many  feet  of 
water.  Uly  cautiously  approached  the  edge,  bent  over  and  gazed  down. 
About  twelve  feet  below,  the  chasm  narrowed  to  about  a  foot  wide, 
and  through  this  gutter  all  the  water  must  have  drained  away.  It  was 
impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  gutter,  but  he  could  see 
plainly  enough  how  he  had  been  saved.  The  chasm  in  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned had  been  down  to  a  certain  depth,  probably  to  the  rocky  pro> 
jection  which  narrowed  the  second  fissure  at  the  bottom,  filled  with 
lumps  of  ice  and  snow.  This  heavy  mass  had  been  loosened  and  washed 
away  by  the  torrent,  and  the  narrow  rent,  which  doubtless  extoided  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  Racier,  had  carried  off  the  water  to  some  other 
partb  This  unlooked-for  preservation  ini^ired  Uly  with  more  con- 
fidence than  ever. 

"  The  God  of  ancient  times  lives  still !"  he  said  to  himselE  ^'It  is 
not  His  will  that  I  should  die  1  He  will  assuredly  save  me,  and  I  will 
praise  Him  my  whole  life  long." 

{To  be  oofUmued,) 


f^0l00rH]^^3|. 


BY  CHAELES   W.   QUIN,  F.C.S. 


lEFORE  beginning  to  take  pictures  with  the  means  and 
applianoes  described  in  the  first  article,  it  will  be  as  well 
for  the  amateur  to  accustom  himself  to  the  use  of  the 
camera  and  lens,  and  acquire  the  method  of  focussing 
both  near  and  distant  objects.  A  few  ezperiments  will 
soon  teach  him  that  the  camera  and  lens  constitute  a  kind  of  telescope, 
and  thai^  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  instrument,  the  further  off  the 
object  is  situated  the  shorter  will  be  the  focus,  and  vice  vergd.  In 
focussing  any  object  it  will  be  best  first  to  adjust  the  distance  coarsely 
by  means  of  the  sliding  body  of  the  camera^  and  then  to  bring  the  object 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  distinctness  with  the  rack  and  pinion  attached 
to  the  lens.  A  small  magnifying  glass  may  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage when  focussing,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  head 
should  be  ooyered  with  a  dark  doth,  otherwise  a  distinct  image  will 
never  be  obtained.  At  first  great  perplexity  will  result  from  the  image 
being  seen  upside  down,  and  the  young  photographer  will  try  to  twist 
his  head  round  into  a  most  uncomfortable  position,  in  order  to  see  the 
object  the  right  way  up ;  but  a  little  jnractice  and  perseverance  will 
soon  esiable  him  to  get  over  this  difficidty. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  many  requisites  for  obtaining  a  good 
photf^raph  is  a  perfectly  dean  glass  plate.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  young  amateur  to  provide  himself  with  a  penny- 
worth of  oommon  washing  soda,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary 
whiting.  It  is  better  not  to  obtain  these  articles  from  the  kitchen,  as 
th^  are  generally  contaminated  with  soap  and  grease.  A  piece  of  soda 
the  size  of  a  walnut  should  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  the 
new  plates  allowed  to  soak  in  ib  for  a  few  houra.  They  should  then  be 
taken  ont,  washed  well  under  the  tap  so  that  not  a  particle  of  soda 
remains  upon  them,  and  drained.     They  are  next  well  rubbed  on  both 
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sides  with  whiting  made  into  a  thick  cream,  and  reared  up  against  the 
wall  to  dry.  When  required  for  use  the  whiting  must  be  washed  off, 
and  the  plates  plunged  into  a  pan  of  clean  water.  Here  they  remain 
until  just  before  the  picture  is  to  be  taken.  They  must  be  dried  with 
a  perfectly  clean  linen  glass  cloth,  the  finishing  touch  being  given  either 
with  a  soft  silk  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  chamois  leather.  The  glass 
cloth  should  be  well  rinsed  in  boiling  water  after  it  is  washed,  in  order 
that  not  a  pai-ticle  of  soap  may  remain  on  it.  It  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sacred  object,  and  must  never  be  employed  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  silk  handkerchief  or  leather.  Some  operators  clean  a  number  of 
plates,  and  store  them  in  boxes  for  the  day's  use  ;  but  where  practicable 
it  is  always  preferable  to  clean  them  the  moment  before  they  are  to  be 
used.  To  know  if  a  plate  is  perfectly  clean,  breathe  on  it  gently,  and 
wat^h  the  cloud  as  it  passes  off.  If  it  disappears  regularly,  the  ])late 
is  most  probably  clean  ;  but  if  any  smears  or  patches  show  themselves, 
breathe  on  it  again,  and  rub  well  with  the  silk  handkerchief,  or  leather 
until  they  disappear.  For  plates  that  have  been  used  before,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  use  a  strong  solution  of  washing  soda — say  half  a  pound  to 
a  quart  of  water— and  to  soak  them  for  a  day  or  two  before  whitening 
them.  Before  using  a  plate  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  edges  are  properly 
ground,  otherwise  the  collodion  will  not  adhere,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  of  cut  fingers  during  the  process  of  cleaning. 

We  will  suppose  that  everything  is  ready  to  begin,  that  the  collodion 
has  been  iodized  a  day  or  two  previously,  and  allowed  to  settle,  and  that 
the  bath,  developing,  and  fixing  solutions  are  all  in  their  proper  places. 
First  examine  the  neck  of  the  collodion  bottle  to  see  that  there  is  no  dust 
upon  it,  or  that  there  are  no  pieces  of  dry  collodion  adhering  to  it  or  the 
jQ  Of  stopper.     Take  the  plate  between  the  thumb  and 

first  finger  of  the  hft  hand  at  the  comer  A  (Fig.  1), 

the  thumb  being  uppermost  and  the  finger  curved 

under  the  plate  so  as  to  support  it.     Examine  the 

surface  carefully  to  see  if  thei*e  is  any  dust  upon  it, 

— if  there  is,  blow  it  off  with  a  smart  puff.     Lift 

up  the  collodion  bottle  gently  with  the  right  hand, 

taking  care  not  to  shake  up  any  sediment  that  may 

have  settled  at  the  bottom,  and  take  out  the  stopper 

«  yy    with  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

Fig.  1.  This  will  appeal*  very  awkward  at  first,  but  yea 

will  soon  become  accustomed  to  it.     Holding  the   plate  horuEontally, 

poor  out  a  pool  of  collodion  on  it  of  the  size  indicated  by  the  dotted 
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circle  (Fig.  1).  Incline  the  plate  towards  A,  allowing  the  collodion  just 
to  mias  the  thumb,  then  towards  B,  letting  it  run  right  into  the  comer, 
then  to  C,  and  lastly  pour  it  off  into  the  bottle  at  D,  rocking  the  plate 
backwards  and  forwards  with  its  comer  D  resting  in  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  so  that  there  may  be  no  diagonal  streaks  running  in  the  direction 
of  B  to  D.  There  must  be  no  hurry  about  this  part  of  the  operation* 
If  the  plate  is  properly  ground  at  the  edges  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
collodion  running  off,  and  it  is  always  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
slowness.  Having  run  off  all  the  superfluous  collodion,  replace  the 
stopper  in  the  bottle,  and  watch  the  appearance  of  the  film.  After  a 
few  seconds — the  time  of  course  vaiying  with  the  heat  of  the  weather 
and  the  description  of  collodion  used — a  dull  cloud  will  begin  to  pass 
over  the  surface  of  the  film.  As  soon  as  this  is  perceived  place  the  plate 
on  the  dipper  and  immerse  it  steadily  and  slowly  in  the  nitrate  of  silver 
baib,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  slightest  unsteadiness  of  hand,  which 
would  cause  a  fine  transparent  line  to  make  its  appearance  across  the 
plate.  Place  the  cover  on  the  bath  and  give  a  look  to  your  developing 
and  fixing  solutions  to  see  that  they  are  in  their  places. 

From  this  time  until  the  picture  is  fully  developed  all  the  operations 
must  be  performed  in  yellow  light.  When  the  plate  has  been  in  the 
bath  for  a  couple  of  minutes  close  the  door  of  the  dark  room  and  lift  it 
out.  The  surface  will  most  likely  be  covered  with  a  number  of  greasy 
streaks,  which  may  be  readily  removed  by  lifting  up  and  down  in  ihe 
solution  three  or  four  times.  When  the  surface  is  perfectly  free  from 
streaks,  lift  the  plate  off  the  dipper  with  the  right  hand,  drain  it  well  at 
the  comer,  and  place  it  in  the  fi'ame  of  the  dark  slide,  collodion  side 
downwards,  with  a  pad  of  blotting  paper  at  the  back  to  prevent  the 
waste  solution  from  running  about.  We  will  suppose  that  the  sitter  is 
already  placed  in  the  proper  position,  and  the  image  carefully  focussed. 
Insert  the  dark  slide  in  its  place,  giving  the  word  to  the  sitter  to  keep 
hims^f  steady,  lift  up  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  and  take  off  the  cap 
of  the  lens.  The  exposure  of  course  varies  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  light  and  other  circumstances,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Having  replaced  the  cap  of  the  lens,  shut  down  the  shutter  of  the  dark 
slide,  return  to  your  room,  take  out  the  plate  and  pour  the  developing 
solution  upon  it  smartly  and  deliberately.  It  must  be  sharply  done, 
but  still  not  hurriedly,  otherwise  part  of  the  plate  will  be  left  uncovered. 
Rock  the  plate  slightly  so  that  the  developer  may  flow  backwards  and 
forwards  for  say  half  a  minute,  and  pour  it  off  into  the  developing 
mixture.  If  streaks  show  themselves  oo  the  surface  you  have  been  too 
hasty  and  must  throw  the  developer  on  again  instantly.     When  the 
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streaks  have  disappeared  hold  up  the  plate  to  the  yellow  li^t  and 
examine  it.  If  it  is  fully  developed  wash  off  the  developer  with  dean 
water  and  pour  on  the  fixing  solution.  Four  it  off  again,  and  examine 
the  back  of  the  plate  to  see  if  the  whole  of  the  unused  iodide  of  silver  is 
dissolved  ont.  If  it  is  not  it  will  show  as  a  creamy-looking  cloud,  which 
is  easily  dissolved  away  by  a  second  application  of  the  fixing  solution. 
The  picture  fixed,  wash  well  in  clean  running  water,  and  place  it  against 
the  wall,  right  side  inwards,  to  dry.  It  is  now  ready  for  varnishing. 
The  best  varnish  to  use  is  that  made  by  Soehn6e  Frdres,  of  Paris.  Heat 
the  plate  over  a  spirit  lamp  or  by  the  fire  until  it  ib  just  hot  enough  to 
feel  unpleasant  when  touched  by  the  finger.  Jjet  it  cool  for  an  instant 
and  pour  the  varnish  over  it  precisely  as  you  did  the  collodion,  bat 
rather  more  smartly,  and  diy  by  holding  the  plate  once  more  to  the 
source  of  heat  In  heating  and  drying  the  plate  by  means  of  the  spirit 
lamp  it  must  be  held  at  least  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  flame,  and  ooiL'> 
tinuaily  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  or  it  will  crack.  It  is  now 
ready  for  printing. 

The  above  operations  are  all  comparatively  easy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  exposure  and  development,  which  at  first  will  sorely  tiy  the 
judgment  and  patience  of  the  young  amateur.  We  have  all  through 
supposed  that  his  intention  bas  been  to  take  negative  pictures  for 
printing,  an  intention  that  we  most  strongly  advise  him  to  adhere  to ; 
for  glass  positives,  at  the  very  best,  are  worthless,  as  compared  with  a 
well-printed  paper  photograph.  We  have  consequently  said  nothing 
whatever  about  positives^  and  counsel  our  readers  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them. 

But  to  return  to  exposure  and  development.  At  first  it  will  be 
better  for  you  to  practise  upon  a  good-sized  plaster  bust,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  any  Italian  image  boy  for  a  few  pence.  It  must  not  be 
used  in  its  white  condition,  but  should  be  coloured  with  a  wash  com*- 
posed  of  a  pint  of  water,  mixed  with  whiting  until  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  veiy  thin  cream,  a  few  pinches  of  Venetian  red,  and  a 
lump  of  size  as  large  as  a  walnut  When  dry,  the  buat  should  be  of 
the  colour  of  a  new  tile.  You  now  have  a  sitter  that  is  always  at  your 
beck  and  call.  It  will  neither  move,  nor  yet  rally  you  on  your  want 
of  skill  when  you  fiiil,  and  will  never  ask  you  in  sarcastic  tones  if  you 
had  not  better  wait  until  the  light  is  better.  Place  the  bust  &cing  the 
camera  on  a  box  in  the  open  air,  so  tbat  it  may  be  about  the  height  of 
a  sitting  figure,  and  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  background,  and  lo<^  at 
its  image  in  the  camera. 

If  you  have  not  provided  the  screens  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
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of  this  article,  you  will  find  that  it  has  an  immense  |)atclL  of  light 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  that  the  hollows  of  the  eyes  are  in  deep  shadow, 
tiiat  the  light  on  both  sides  of  the  cheeks  and  noee  is  of  the  same 
intensity,  and  that  there  are  black  patches  under  the  nose  and  chin. 
Now  sneqpend  the  screen  of  blue  calico  oyerhead ;  and  you  will  find  that 
the  appearance  of  the  bust  is  at  once  improved,  and  that  many  of  the 
objectionable  lights  and  shadows  ara  removed.  But  you  will  also  find 
tiiat  ihe  head  has  the  appearance  of  being  cut  in  two  by  a  line  running 
down  the  nose.  Place  a  screen,  however,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the 
ri^t  (NT  left  of  the  figure  for  instance,  and  this  peculiar  appearance  vanishes. 
We  now  find  that  the  highest  light  instead  of  being  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  is  on  the  forehead  just  over  the  right  eye,  that  all  the  shadows  fiill 
gently  to  the  left,  the  darkest  being  under  the  left  jaw.  A  few  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  before  taking  a  negative  will  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  amateur.  The  examination  of  the  numerous  excellent  photo- 
graphic portraits  that  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere,  will  also  help 
him  materially.  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  in  this  case, 
bat  the  following  hints  may  aid  the  amateur  in  always  getting  a  fiiirly 
artistic  result.  Always  shade  the  head  slightly,  but  too  great  a  shadow 
will  darken  th»  backgi*ound  unpleasantly.  Shade  one  side  of  the  &ce 
with  a  screen  four  feet  in  width,  and  the  other  with  a  similar  screen 
two  feet  in  width*  The  latter  screen  will  hardly  throw  a  shadow,  bat  it 
will  prevent  too  much  light  falling  on  the  side  of  the  figure.  By 
hingeing  these  two  screens  to  the  background,  they  may  be  swung  round 
to  any  angle  so  as  to  give  a  greater  or  lesser  shadow  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  judging  of  the  lighting  of  a  figure,  you  must  recollect  that 
the  photograph,  very  greatly  dimimshes  the  efiect,  and  that  a  shadow  that 
appears  positively  black  in  nature,  will  be  delicate  and  transparent  when 
photographed.  Supposing  the  blue  calico  screen  overhead  always  to 
be  upi  the  following  ground-plans  will  represent  the  positions  of  the  two 
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aide  screens  under  the  extremes  of  good  and  bad  light.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sentB  the  screens  as  they  would  be  placed  in  a  bad  li^t,  B  C  being  the 
background,  and  S  the  position  of  the  sitter.  Fig.  3  shows  the  method 
of  placing  them  when  the  light  S&  very  strong  and  brilliant. 
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Of  course  the  shady  side  of  the  face  may  be  on  the  right  or  left 
according  to  fancy,  and  the  full-faced  position  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.     It  is  generally  admitted,  too,  that  the  light  should  fall  on 
the  broad  side  of  the  face,  although  very  artistic  portraits  have  been 
taken  with  larger  half  of  the  face  in  shadow.     In  all  other  matters 
judgment  and  taste   must  be   exercised.     Sitters  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  left  alone,  and  not  worried  into  assuming  positions  that  are 
unnatural  to  them.     The  most  successful  amateur  portraits  are  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  occupied  in  some  natural  pursuit  or  amusement. 
The  exact  amount  of  exposure  to  be  given  to  a  picture  is  so  various  that 
it  is  only  by  the  greatest  attention   to  the  signs  of  a  good  negative 
that    the  requisite    knowledge    is   to  be  gained.      If   the    negative 
has  been  sufficiently  exposed  the  whole  of  the  picture  will  gradually 
appear  when  the  developer  is  poured  over  it,  the  brightest  portions 
coming   out  first,  then  the  half-tones,  and  lastly  the  barely  percep- 
tible lights  that  are  found  amongst   the   darkest  shadows.      If  the 
exposure  has  been  too  short,  the   high  lights  will  first  appear,  but  no 
amount  of  forcing  will  bring  out  the  more  delicate  half*tones,  and  the 
darkest  shadows  will  show  as  perfectly  clear  glass  instead  of  being 
slightly  clouded.      On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exposure  has  been  too 
long,  the  whole  of  the  picture — high  lights,  half-tones,  and  shadows — 
rushes  out  the  moment  the  developer  is  poured  over  the  plate.     The 
exact  medium  between  those  two  faults  must  be  hit ;  but,  luckily,  the 
photographer  has  the  power  both    of  retarding  and  hastening   the 
development   of  a  picture  within   certain  limits.      An   over-exposed 
negative  may  often  be  saved  by  washing  off  the  developer  before  it  has 
time  to  act  fully  upon  every  part   of  the  image.     In  this  case  the 
resulting  negative  will  be  Very  thin,  and  must  be  strengthened  after 
fixing  with  a  little  weak  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  solution  from  the  nitrate   of   silver  bath  have  been  added. 
If  the  negative  appears  under-exposed  the  development  may  be  forced  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  draps  of  solution  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  article  two  formulge  for  developers  have  been 
given,  one   made   with  pyrogallic  acid,  the  other  with  protosulphate 
of  iron.     The  first  is  more  adapted  for  use  when  the  size  of  the  head  is 
somewhat  large  ;  but  in  the  case  of  small  full-lengths  it  is  better  to  use 
the  latter.     In  fact,  for  o|)en-air  work  with  a  small  lens  it  is  perhaps 
always  safer  to  develop  with  iron  in  the  firat  instance,  and  tiien,  if 
necessary,  to  int«isify,  after  the  picture  has  been  fixed,  with  a  little 
pyrogallic  acid  developer  and  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver.     The 
intensifying  may  be  performed  in   a  weak  white  light.      The  exact 
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amount  of  opacity  reqiiisite  is  hardly  to  be  described  in  words.  It  can 
only  be  learned  by  much  practice  in  printing  with  all  kinds  of  negatiyes, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  In  general  terms,  the  highest  light  in  the 
picture  ought  to  be  nearly  opaque,  and  the  deepest  shadows  just  covered 
with  a  slight  deposit.  If  you  know  any  professional  photographer,  and 
can  coax  him  to  give  you  a  few  good  negatives,  you  will  learn  more  by 
examining  them  and  printing  them  than  pages  of  description  could 
possibly  teach  you. 

Having  succeeded  in  taking  a  negative,  the  next  thing  to  do  will  be 
to  print  it.  The  printing  process  is  comparatively  simple^  requiring 
however,  a  certain  amount  of  taste  and  ju^ment.  As  a  rule,  the 
printing  operations  should  be  carried  on  at  a  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  negatives  are  sensitized  and  developed,  and,  if  possible,  oa 
different  days.     For  printing  jou  will  require — 

Three  or  four  printing  frames. 

A  flat  porcelain  dish  for  sensitizing  the  paper. 

A  simple  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
distilled  water. 

Albumenized  paper.     A  box  of  black  pins. 

Several  brown  dishes  for  washing  the  prints. 

A  flat  porcelain  dish  for  toning.     Another  for  fixing. 

Chloride  of  gold.     Carbonate  of  soda. 

Acetate  of  soda.     Hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Some  boxwood  or  horn  forceps. 

Having  cut  your  albumenized  paper  into  pieces — say  7  in.  by  5  in.  if 
you  are  using  a  quarter-plate  lens — afloat  them  carefully,  albumenized 
side  downwards  and  without  wetting  the  back,  upon  the  sixty-grain 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  poured  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  rather 
larger  than  the  paper.  The  solution  should  be  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  must  be  carefully  filtered  before  use.  In  laying 
the  paper  down  upon  the  surfaice  of  the  solution,  begin  at  one  end  of 
the  sheet,  and  gradually  let  it  fall  until  it  lies  flat  on  the  liquid.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  allow  any  air-bubbles  to  insinuate  themselves  between 
the  liquid  and  the  paper.  Leave  the  paper  in  the  bath  for  three  minutes, 
then  Ufb  it  up  carefully  by  one  comer,  pass  a  black  pin  through  it,  and 
stick  it  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  cupboard  or  box.  The  paper  may  be  sensitized 
in  a  dull  light ;  but  it  must  be  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
prepare  it  over-night. 

Cut  the  paper  to  the  size  required,  place  it  with  its  right  side  touching 
the  varnished  side  of  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame,  and  expose  to 
the  li^t.     Its  progress  may  be  examined  from  time  to  time  by  opening 
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half  of  the  printdng-frame,  and  lifting  up  tbe  paper.  *  The  depth  to 
which  the  printing  is  to  be  carried  is  another  secret  only  to  be  gained 
by  practice ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  well  to  stop  the  prooees  directly  the 
highest  lights  on  the  hjoe  begin  to  be  discoloured. 

Having  obtained  half  a  dozen  prints,  wash  them  weU  in  common  water 
until  it  ceases  to  have  a  milky  appearance,  using  two  or  three  waters. 
Dissolve  a  Id-grain  bottle  of  chloride  of  gold  in  15  drachms  of  distilled 
water,  and  mix  over-night  one  drachm  of  this  solution  with  10  ounces  of 
common  water  in  which  20  grains  each  of  carbonate  and  acetate  of  soda 
have  been  previously  dissolved.  Pour  this  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  and 
immerse  the  wet  prints  in  it,  moving  them  about  continually  with  the  horn 
or  boxwood  forceps.  They  will  gradually  change  colour,  passing  from  a 
reddish  brown  to  an  inky  black.  When  the  latter  stage  is  reached,  take 
them  out,  wash  them  well  in  common  water,  and  immerse  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  containing  two 
to  six  ounces  of  common  water.  They  now  have  to  be  finally  washed, 
which  is  an  operation  requiring  great  care  and  attention.  The  process 
of  toning  with  the  chloride  of  gold  solution  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  a  pleasant  purplish  brown  or  black  colour,  instead  of  the  foxy  red 
tone  they  would  retain  were  they  merely  fixed.  The  immersion  in  the 
hyposulphite  solution  fixes  them  by  dissolving  out  the  unused  chloride 
of  silver  left  on  the  surface  of  the  prints.  The  salt^  however,  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  pores  of  the  paper,  would  gradually  cause  the  picture 
to  fade  away  or  turn  yellow.  Copious  washing  is  therefore  required  to 
dissolve  out  every  particle  of  this  dangerous  salt  If  you  can  command  a 
supply  of  running  water,  the  prints  should  be  submitted  to  its  action  for  at 
least  six  hours ;  but  if  you  have  not  this  advantage,  you  must  allow  them 
to  soak  in  a  large  dish,  changing  the  water  at  least  every  half-hour  for 
the  first  three  hours,  and  every  hour  for  three  more  after  that.  They 
should  then  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  all  night,  well  washed 
next  morning,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  mounted  either  with  rice-starch  or 
clean  gum. 

The  toninfg  and  fixing  may  be  carried  on  in  a  dull  light.  The  toning 
bath  may  bo  used  until  it  ceases  to  act  quickly,  when  a  little  fresh 
Kolution  should  be  added  to  il  You  must  be  particularly  careful  never 
to  touch  hyposulphite  solutions  with  your  fingers ;  or  if  you  do,  give  them 
at  once  a  copious  washing,  as  the  smallest  particle  is  sufficient  to  spoil 
either  of  the  nitrate  hatha 

The  paper  nitrate  of  silver  bath  will  gradually  become  discoloured. 
When  this  happens,  it  should  be  shaken  up  with  a  spoonful  of  kaolin 
(china  clay)  and  filtered  twice.  It  should  also  be  strengthened  from 
time  to  time  with  fresh  sixty-grain  solution. 
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THE   BEAVER,  AN   ENGINEER. 

mal  that  approaches  near  to  man  in  the  attribntes  of 
)n,  reflection,  foresight^  and  design,  is  the  Reaver, 
whose  name,  as  you  know,  is  associated  with  the  hats 
that  ace  made  from  its  sbft  downy  nnder-fiir.  I  have 
called  him  an  engineer;  but  I  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety style  him  an  architect,  a  carpenter,  and  a  mason,  for  he  unites  all 
these  occupations  with  a  perseverance  and  energy  that  are  remarkable. 
He  constructs  a  habitation  with  floors,  roo&,  and  separate  apartments 
for  storing  food  and  for  sleeping,  and  plasters  the  house  over  with  the 
sldU  and  effect  of  the  moat  expert  mason.  But  these  are  not  the  most 
curious  works  of  the  beaver,  as  you  will  learn. 

In  desciibing  thb  animal,  you  will  perceive  how  wonderfully  he  is 
adapted  by  an  all-wise  Providence  to  carry  on  the  operations  necessary 
for  his  existence.  The  beaver  is  usually  about  two  feet  in  length  ;  the 
head  ia  thick  and  pyramidal,  with  small  eyes,  short  ears,  almost  con- 
cealed in  its  fur,  a  blunt  nose,  a  thick  and  short  neck,  and  a  very  strong 
compact  body ;  the  tail,  about  a  foot  in  length,  is  partly  enveloped  in 
fur,  and  partly  encased  in  close  and  compact  scales,  adjusted  like  those 
of  the  fish,  and  which,  curved  above,  and  broad  and  flat  below,  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  this  instrument  seems  to  have 
been  intended,  namely,  as  a  paddle  and  mdder  to  forward  and  regulate 
the  animal's  motion  when  swimming,  and  as  a  trowel  to  preas  together, 
and  afterwards  to  plaster,  the  materials  which  it  uses  for  the  erection  of 
its  dwelling. 

The  forefeet,  which  resemble  in  shape  those  of  the  rat,  are  small  and 
short,  having  five  divided  toes,  strongly  armed  with  claws,  well  cal- 
culated for   digging  the   holes   into   which   are  to   be  deposited  the 
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foundations  of  its  building ;  and  these  feet,  like  the  squirrel,  the  animal 
uses  as  hands,  to  convey  substances  to  the  mouth,  or  to  assist  in 
removing  them  from  one  place  to  another  when  collecting  materials. 
The  hind  feet  are  made  large  and  powerful,  like  those  of  the  goose,  by 
a  strong  membrane,  or  web,  which  affords  to  the  animal  that  facUity  in 
swimming  that  forms  so  peculiar  a  part  of  its  habit.  It  is  owing  to 
this  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  that  the  beaver 
swims  better  than  it  walks.  Its  head,  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  a 
part  of  its  tail  are  covered  with  a  double  fur — the  inner  one  being  fine 
and  glossy,  while  the  outer  one  is  formed  of  long,  straight,  and  coarse 
hair,  of  a  dark  chestnut  colour,  approaching  to  black ;  in  a  few,  of  a 
milky  white,  more  rarely  of  a  cream  colour,  and  sometimes  of  patches 
of  black  spots  upon  a  white  ground.  This  coat,  while  it  adds  to  the 
warmth  of  the  animal,  seems  intended,  like  the  feathers  of  water-fowls, 
to  throw  off  the  water  from  its  several  points  while  the  beaver  is  in  the 
act  of  swimming,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  skin  from  the  influence  of 
the  wet. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  animal's  structure  is  the  teeth, 
through  the  agency  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  perform  its  surprising 
achievements.  These,  like  the  other  animals  of  the  same  order,  consist 
only  of  molars,  or  cheek  teeth,  and  inciaore,  or  cutting  teeth.  The 
molars,  which  are  eight  in  each  jaw,  are  divided  by  small  ridges,  which 
increase  their  capability  of  grinding  the  hard  substances,  as  wood,  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  the  like,  which  constitute  the  beaver^s  food,  and  of 
grasping  them  firmly  when  conveying  them  from  one  place  to  another ; 
while  the  incisors,  two  above,  and  the  same  below,  have  a  sharp,  chisel- 
formed  edge,  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  with  great  rapidity  and 
dexterity  to  gnaw  through  and  divide  those  trees  and  their  branches 
used  for  its  food,  and  as  one  of  the  chief  materials  of  its  buildings. 

Thus  these  teeth  serve  the  purposes  of  an  axe,  a  saw,  and  an  adze ; 
and  as  they  are  in  constant  exercise,  and  liable  to  wear  out,  nature  has 
provided  the  means  of  renewing  them  in  exact  proportion  as  they  are 
exercised.  You  will  thus  perceive  how  the  beaver  is  amply  prepared 
for  the  busy  purposes  of  its  existence ;  and  before  I  explain  what  these 
are,  I  should  mention  in  what  particular  countries  they  are  found. 
They  abound  in  the  wide  region  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  lie  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  settled  parts  of  North  America.  Considerable 
numbers  are  also  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka.  Beavers  once  existed  in  our  own  country,  where,  how- 
ever, they  have  long  been  extinct,  and  they  have  become  rare  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  where  they  were  at  one  time  common.     An  act  of 
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Parliament  in  1638,  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  other  material  than  the 
fur  of  thifl  animal  for  hat-making,  contributed  to  the  rapid  diminution 
of  the  number  of  beavers  in  the  parts  of  North  America,  from  which 
their  skins  were  then  obtained.  During  great  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  the  number  of  beaver  skins 
imported  yearly  from  America  appears  to  have  been  not  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand.     It  is  now  greatly  diminished,  but  is  still  large. 

The  food  of  the  beaver  consists  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such 
as  the  birch,  poplar,  willow,  &c,,  and  of  the  roots  of  water-lilies  and 
other  water  plants.  In  summer  it  will  eat  berries,  leaves,  and  various 
kinds  of  herbage ;  and  some  persons  have  stated  that  it  eats  fish,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  water,  and  seldom  wander 
far  from  some  lake  or  river.  In  consequence  of  its  habits,  the  beaver 
is  also  limited  to  wooded  districts.  When  they  are  deprived  of  their 
habitations,  they  assemble  in  the  early  part  of  summer  to  ei'ect  others 
in  a  new,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  secure  situation.  For  this  purpose 
they  select  some  part  of  a  lake  or  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  they 
can  easily  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber,  as  well  for  their  food 
as  their  building  purposes.  Having  fixed  upon  the  best  situation,  they 
begin  to  gnaw  down  one  of  the  largest  trees  they  can  find,  taking  care 
that  if  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  it  shall  fall  directly  across  the  stream. 
As  many  as  can  conveniently  sit  around  this  tree  continue  to  gnaw  it 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  until  it  begins  to  give  way. 
While  one  party  is  thus  employed,  another  is  cutting  down  some  smaller 
trees,  and  a  third  is  making  mortar  of  soft  clay,  and  drawing  it  to  the 
edge  of  the  river,  where  the  bridge  or  dam  is  to  be.  A  gentleman  who 
lived  for  some  time  in  Canada,  and  had  many  opportanities  of  watching 
these  curious  animals,  describes  this  part  of  their  work  as  highly  comical. 
After  they  have  reduced  the  mortar  or  clay  to  a  state  of  sufficient  con- 
sistency and  adhesiveness,  one  of  the  largest  beavers  lies  down  upon  its 
back,  and  the  others  heap  up  a  prodigious  quantity  of  the  prepared 
cement  on  its  stomach.  Thus  laden,  two  carriers  seize  hold  of  their 
companion  by  the  ears,  and  drag  the  passive  creature  to  the  water's 
edge ;  then  entering  the  river  they  float  along  to  that  pari  of  the  dam 
which  more  immediately  requires  the  plastering  assistance. 

The  use  of  these  dams  will  be  understood  when  I  mention  that  the 
houses  or  lodges  of  beavers  are  grouped  together  near  the  edge  of  the 
water,  the  mud  being  scraped  away  from  the  front  so  that  there  may 
be  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  allow  free  egress,  even  during  the 
must  severe  frost.  When  the  depth  of  water  is  not  sufficient,  a  dam 
becomes  necessary,  by  the  side  of  which  the  lodge  is  placed.     The  dam  is 
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sometimes  as  much  as  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  rising  in  a  circular 
form  towards  the  current ;  and  particularly  so  where  the  currents  are 
strong,  sometimes  extending  on  both  sides  beyond  the  natural  channel 
of  the  stream.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  sticks,  roots, 
and  branches,  with  stones,  moss,  grasses,  and*  mud,  mixed  together  so 
firmly  as  to  become  absolutely  water-tight.  Indeed,  so  remarkably 
solid  is  this  part  of  their  work,  that  "  in  places,"  says  Heame,  "  which 
have  been  long  frequented  by  beavers  undisturbed,  their  dams  by  con- 
stant repairing  become  a  solid  bank,  capable  of  resisting  a  great  force 
both  of  water  and  ice ;  and  as  the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch  geneially 
take  root  and  shoot  up,  they  by  d^ees  form  a  kind  of  regular 
planted  hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that  birds 
hav«  built  their  nests  among  the  branches."  All  this  seems  very 
marveUous,  and  beyond  the  blind  impulse  of  instinct 

The  next  employment  of  the  beavers  is  the  division  of  the  river 
below  into  equal  compartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  raised  to  the 
surlaoe  of  the  water.     These  are  made  entirely  of  clay,  and  about  two 
€aet  in  thickness.     Over  these  they  build  arches,  and  begin  the  erection 
of  their  apartments,  which  are  of  a  circular  form,  and  can  only  be 
entered  from  the  water  beneath.    They  are  also  arched  and  plastered  so 
neatly,  and  with  such  durable  materials,  that  they  resist  the  force  of  the 
most  violent  and  protracted   rains,  and  severe   storms.       Each  hut 
contains  commonly  one  or  two,  but  sometimes  four  families.      The 
beavers  cover  their  buildings  each  season,  as  soon  as  the  frost  sets  in, 
with  a  new  coat  of  plaster,  their  tails  answering  the  twofold  purpose  of 
a  spade  and  a  trowel     Their  storerooms  are  constantly  supplied  with 
an  abundance  and  variety  of  young  and  tender  tree%  of  which  they  are 
particularly  fond.      In  summer  they  make  excursions  in  the  woods, 
choosing  the  trees  they  mean  to  make  use  of,  and  marking  the  position 
of  new  settlements,  when  their  increase  of  numbers  requires  them  to 
plant  colonies.     Their  wood-cutting  begins  at  the  end  of  summer.     One 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  beaver,  after  man,  is  the  glutton ;  and  to 
protect  themselves  from  that  animal,  whose  principal  food   is  small 
quadrupeds,  they  have  subterraneous  retreats  along  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  lakes,  to  which  they  retreat  when  they  are  attacked.     The  value  of 
the  fur  makes  the  beaver  an  especial  object  of  the  hunter's  labours.     It 
is  in  winter,  when  the  water  is  frozen,  that  these  animals  are  destroyed 
in  the  greatest  number.      The  hunter,  on  approaching  the  dam,  cuts 
holes  in  the  ice  at  a  considerable  distance  below  their  habitations.   Then, 
by  breaking  open  the  upper  apartments,  he  succeeds  in  driving  them 
under  the  ice ;  but  as  they  cannot  exist  in  the  water  without  frequent 
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opportnnities  of  breathing,  they  reeort  to  the  openinga  irhicb  are  made 
in  the  ice,  and  on  putting  their  heads  above  the  water  they  are  im- 
mediately speared  by.  persons  who  are  waiting  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
manner  hundreds  of  them  are  often  destroyed  in  a  single  hour.  Wlien 
any  person  approaches  their  dama  in  the  summer,  the  beavers  give 
warning  to  each  other  by  striking  their  tails  against  the  water  with 
such  force  that  the  noise  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
These  animals  are  also  taken  by  nets  and  traps. 
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BY  RONALD  WOLPBBYCHE, 


THE  JAPANESE   BUTTERFLY  TRICK. 

lEREy  boys,  is  a  new  trick  for  you  a  feat  of  skill,  which 
you  may  all  accomplish  if  you  try.  You  have  either 
heard  of  or  seen  the  Japanese  jugglers,  the  wonderful 
conjurors  from  the  land  of  mystery,  who  are  the  most 
astonishing  top-spinners  in  the  world,  and  whose 
"butterfly  trick"  has  delighted  thousands.  With  a  little  skill  and 
perseverance,  every  boy  may  acquire  the  butterfly  trick,  which  is  not 
a  "trick,"  for  it  depends  upon  no  juggling  contrivance,  and  ought 
properly  to  be  called  a  feat.  I  recollect  when  I  was  at  school  we  were 
often  amused  during  school  hours  by  keeping  a  feather  suspended  with 
the  air  blown  from  the  mouth.  It  was  passed  from  one  form  to  another, 
and  directed  hither  and  thither  by  various  and  diverse  currents  of  air. 
Now  the  butterfly  feat  is  simply  a  modification  of  this,  and  I  must  add 
a  most  graceful  modification,  and  one  that  will  probably  rank  as  one  of 
our  best  drawing-room  and  parlour  games  for  boys  and  girls. 

How  Lb  it  to  be  accomplished  1 — ^how  done  f  I  will  tell  you.  The 
little  Japanese  conjuror  sits  down  before  the  audience,  and  tears  a  piece 
of  tissue  paper  until  he  forms  the  butterfly.  This  is  to  deceive  the 
spectators,  for  when  done  he  has  simply  produced  a  piece  of  paper  torn 
somewhat  in  tlie  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  with  the  comers  rounded  off. 
The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  1)  gives  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  paper 
when  torn. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  fold  the  paper  until  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  ^g  2.  The  earlier  success  of  the  trick  will  be  achieved  if  a  double 
butterfly  ia  first  made,  and  the  whole  tied  together  by  a  fine  long  hair, 
the  ends  of  which  may  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
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left  hand.  The  fan,  which  should  be  a  folding  one,  i8  then  opened  and 
waved  slightly  for  a  few  moments  to  produce  a  gentle  upward  current 
of  air ;  the  artificial  butterfly  is  then  launched  into  the  current  thus 
produced,  and  instantly  rises,  and  the  performer  will  have  but  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  up  in  the  air.  So  far  there  is  but  little  difficulty, 
for  the  hair  assists  the  performer  in  directing  the  course  of  the  butterfly. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done  ere  the  feat  becomes  a  graceful  one.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  fan 
will  produce  a  fresh  current  of  air,  in  a  different  direction  to  the  first, 
and  it  is  by  judiciously  using  these  currents  that  the  butterfly  moves 
like  a  thing  of  life — now  fluttering  on  a  plant  or  shrub,  settling  on  a 
picture-frame,  or  vase,  or  allowed  to  drop  elegantly  on  the  back  or  edge 
of  the  &n,  ere  it  again  resumes  its  aerial  flight. 


When  the  tjro  can  manage  one  fly  with  tolerable  success,  he  may 
attach  a  second  to  the  end  of  the  hair  he  has  held  in  his  left  hand. 
After  the  first  has  been  flying  for  some  time,  the  second  may  be 
launched  and  both  kept  afloat  together.  This  will  be  found  somewhat 
difficult,  though  exceedingly  interesting,  for  the  gyrations  of  the  double 
flies  have  a  marvellous  ap|)earance  of  reality.  This  ia  still  further 
increased  by  the  starting  of  a  third  butterfly,  with  or  without  the 
attached  hair ;  if  with  three,  there  must  be  great  care  taken  to  prevent 
the  hair  connecting  the  two  flies  crossing  the  third  fly,  or  else  the  beauty 
of  the  feat  will  be  spoiled.  The  exquisite  tact  and  skill  necessary  to  do 
this  feat  well  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice,  but  the  result  will  amply 
repay  the  trouble.  The  great  advantage  of  this  new  feat  is  that  it  may 
be  practised  anywhere,  and  a  penny  fan  is  as  useful  as  a  guinea  one  for 
the  purpose. 


I 
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It  IB  obyioiis  at  once  that  this  feat  is  capable  of  coBSideTable  modi- 
fication, and  may  be  changed.  With  respect  first  to  the  butterflies,  I 
have  tried  to  make  them  in  various  ways.  I  have  folded  the  paper  and 
cut  out  the  flies.  I  find,  however,  that  cut  flies  do  not  flutter  so 
naturally  as  those  torn.  The  best  way  to  tear  them  is  to  fold  the  piece 
of  paper  angle-wise,  or  cross-cornered  (not  square),  and  then  tear  the 
two  sides.  These  pieces  are  then  twisted,  to  give  them  an  open  and 
natural  appearance.  If  the  butterfly  is  made  double  or  with  eight 
wings,  two  colours  may  be  used,  such  as  white  and  amber,  or  red  and 
white.  If  only  four  wings  are  used,  the  prettiest  eflect  is  produced  by 
tipping  or  dappling  the  edges  of  the  wings  with  red  or  with  blue. 
When  two  butterflies  are  employed,  they  may  be  oi  different  clours. 

In  the  management  of  the  flies  great  tact  is  required.  They  may  be 
made  to  flatter  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  then  dart  upwards  to  the  ceiling. 
The  most  difficult  feat  is  to  permit  one  of  the  butterflies  to  enter  a  jar, 
and  then  to  waft  it  out  again.  This  of  course  is  simply  impossible  xmless 
a  hair  is  attached,  and  even  with  one  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  perform  the  feat  otherwise  than  clumsily.  If  the  means  employed 
are  shown,  the  feat  is  a  mere  vulgar  exhibition ;  but  if  disguised,  it 
becomes  to  the  eye  marvellous.  The  wafting  of  the  fan  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  hair  until  the  fly  Ls  brought  to  the  rim  of  the  jar  or  vase, 
and  thus  made  amenable  to  atmospheric  influence.  The  termination  of 
the  feat  should  be  graceful.  The  second  fly  should  first  be  secured  in 
the  left  hand,  and  the  remaining  fly  should  be  allowed  to  settle  on  the 
edge  of  the  closed  fan  gradually,  ere  it  is  secured.  Like  the  Chinese 
plate  dance,  the  butterfly  feat  Ls  essentially  one  of  skill,  but  it  requires 
no  little  practice  to  become  proficient. 


1. 

T&jfirtCa  a  thing  yon  seldom  Be«, 
K^t  secret  nnder  lock  And  key  ; 
And  yet  its  hospitable  door 
Stands  open  for  tbe  mck  and  poor. 
My  ateond  is  a  thing  of  Btate, 
Made  smart    for    knbies   and   the 

great; 
My  teMe  stands  fort^  in  modest 

Btark-naked,  vith  its  clothes  inside. 

2.  My  Jirst    make    my   whole, 
-which  is  a  kind  of  my  ucmtd. 

Towns. 

3.  505  or  BDap  not  at  four. 

4.  1101  ranks  throv. 

5.  601  run  b^  stev. 

6.  13£>1  What  boiw. 

7.  2051  go  o'er  bush. 

8.  Dred  musty  buna. 

9.  If  C.  E.  led  these. 

10.  AbegBtounk. 

11.  Fred  did  sue  H.  L. 

12. 
tHyJirt  by  orery  wheel  is  made 
We  on  my  leoond  tntiA  ; 
Hy  toAoJa  is  a  ooimty  very  stnall, 
But  froitfitl,  80  'tis  said. 


13. 

My  Jiril  is  a  species  of  skate- 
fish  ;  cut  off  my  head,  and  I  help 
or  support ;  cut  off  my  head  again, 
and  I  name  a  city  burned  by  the 
children  of  Israel ;  the  head  of  the 
remaining  letters  is  an  article;  and 
the  tail  a  personal  pronoun. 

My  ttcond  is  something  yon  see 
every  day,  and  is  also  a  weight ; 
cut  off  my  head,  and  I  am  a  sound 
in  music ;  out  cff  my  tail,  aT^H  I 
am  a  weight;  cut  off  my  bead 
again,  and  I  am  a  preposition ;  the 
head  of  the  remaining  lettera  is  an 
exclamation;  and  the  tail  a  bird. 
My  whole  is  a  town  in  England. 

14. 
Word  Square*. 
1.  A  dwelling-place. 


15. 
1.  I^itofyoarael£ 
3.  A  cinder. 

3.  To  bring  low. 

4.  What  shoemakers  use. 

5.  An  English  river. 

16.  Nay,  I  repent  it. 

17.  Spare  him  not. 
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18.  Ten  pipes  tire  a  lion. 

19. 

A  word  of  nine  letters,  and  a 
famous  town  in  England. 
My  8,  9,  3  is  a  precious  stone. 
My  7y  6,  3  is  obscure. 
Mj  1,  2y  4  is  a  Hebrew  measure. 
My  5,  6,  3  is  a  border. 
My  7,  2,  8,  8,  9y  5  is  a  weapon. 
My  5,  6,  4  is  part  of  the  human 

frame. 
My  ly  2y  8,  9  is  a  prison. 

Buried  Cities. 

20.  Gambling  is  the  besetting 
vice  of  many. 

21.  Over  the  water  and  over  the 
lea. 

22.  Change  here  for  Doncaster. 

23.  I  wonder  by  what  train  he 
will  come. 

24.  Whisper  the  secret  in  my 
ear. 

25.  ^j first  is  a  famous  admiral, 
my  second  a  famous  general,  and 
my  whole  a  town  in  England. 

26.  "Mj  first  is  a  colour  which  is 
often  seen  in  my  secondy  and  my 
whole  is  a  town  in  England. 

27.  My  first  is  humour,  my 
second  is  painful,  and  my  whole  is 
a  town  in  England. 

28.  I  don't  rate  on  M.S. 

29.  When  my  second  is  made  of 
my  whole  it  is  usually  worn  by  my 

first, 

30.  Whole  I  am  a  quantity, 
change  my  head  and  I  gather, 
behead  and  transpose  and  I  be- 
come an  animal,  transpose  again 
and  I  am  a  vegetable. 


Cryptograph. 

31. 

N  zd  dlpzlxis  Iv  zrr  N — ahjcuf, 
Df— jntsb  bsujunaplpu  bl  wnakhbu ; 
Yjld  bsu  xupbju  zrr  jlhpw  bl  bsu 

auz, 
N  zd  rljw  Iv   bsu  vldr  zpw  bsu 

yjhbu. 
L    Alinbhuru !     dsuju     zju     bsu 

zszjda 
Bszb  aztua  szcu  auup  np  bsf  vzxu  t 
Yubbuj    wdurr  np  bsu  dnwab  Iv 

zrzjda, 
Bszp     juntp     np     bsna    sljjnyru 

hrzxu. 

32.  A  tax  is  on  mine. 

33.  An  ace  can  quit 

34.  1111.  E.O. 

35.  Why  is  a  five-pound  note 
preferable  to  five  sovereigns  9 

36. 

In  me  the  child  of  ai*t  and  nature 

view; 
I  most  deceive   when   most  you 

think  me  true. 
Without  prolonging  life  I   death 

withhold. 
And  grow  too  young  in  growing 

old. 

37.  My  first  is  equality,  my 
second  inferiority,  and  my  w^iole 
superiority. 

38.  Ourselves  and  a  lady  ? 

39. 

1.  Wise  men, 

2.  A  famous  mountain  in  the 
East 

3.  A  country  in  Europe. 

4.  A  shoi't  poem. 

5.  A  form  of  government 

The  initiale  and  finals  read 
downwards  wiU  give  the  name 
of  a  singer  and  his  country. 
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40.  Why  ought   Boldiern  to  be 
very  tired  in  April  1 

41.  Who  is  the  oldest  lunatic  1 

42. 

1.  A  wiser  man  scarce  was,  than 

he  mjfirH, 

2.  And  by  my  second  was  young 

Shakespeare  nursed. 

3.  If  you  want  leather,  hasten  to 

my  third. 

4.  If  tables,  to  my /ourthj  upon  my 

word. 

5.  'JSiy  fifth  you  see  at  every  break- 

fast table. 

6.  My  OTJrtA  you  read  whenever  you 

are  able. 

7.  My  8€f>enih  you  have  seen  your 

sister  wear. 

8.  And  oft  at  dinner  see  my  eighth 

appear. 

9.  As  to  my  laatj  to  these  let*s  hope 

you'll  never  come. 
The  initials  And  finals  read  down- 
wards will  give  two  characters  in 
Dickens*s  most  noted  work. 

Famous  Men. 

43.  Hang  joy. 

44.  We  all  make  his  praise. 

45.  Dig  over  Tom's  hill. 

46.  John's  ready  soul. 

47.  Honor  est  a  Nilo. 

48.  Why  should  mariners  wish 
the  Queen  a  long  life  ? 

49.  Required  a  word  of  eight 
letters,  containing  the  five  vowels, 

A,  E,  I,  o,  cr. 

50. 
Word  Squares. 

1.  A  title. 

2.  One. 

3.  A  stove. 

4.  A  famous  mountain. 


51. 

1.  The  name  of  a  tree. 

2.  A  girFs  name. 

3.  A  Venetian  coin. 

4.  To  expunge. 

5.  Taxes. 

52.  Prig  a  hot  chop. 

53.  Resting  houses. 

54.  Spare  a  harp. 

55. 

1.  A  town  in  the  north  of  France. 

2.  A  county  and  town  in  Scotland 

3.  A  town  in  Australia. 

4.  A  town  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

5.  A  tributary    of   the    Loire,  in 

France. 

6.  A  town    in    Arabia^    held    by 

Britain. 
The    initials    and   finals    read 
downwards  will  make  a  country 
in  Asia,  and  one  in  Europe. 

56.  Dream  on  mum. 

57.  le  no  cat  did. 

Hidden  Battles. 

58.  He  was  sitting  down. 

59.  These  cigars  are  not  for  us. 

60.  Straw  takes  fire  too  quickly. 

61.  I  don't  aim  on. 

62.  Ten  acres,  sir. 

63.  Red  rum. 

64.  Ten  men  rest. 

Scotch  Counties. 

65.  550  her  aunts. 

66.  101  ash  nets. 

67.  1500  rub  not  A. 

68.  1501  sure  F. 
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69. 

1.  Faith. 

2.  River  in  South  America. 

3.  A  celebrated  writer  (curtailed). 

4.  To  submit. 

Mj  Jinals  help  to   sustain  my 
third  letters,  in  my  initials. 

70. 

1.  A  part  of  the  faoe. 

2.  A  bird. 

3.  Europe's  present  attraction. 

4.  Salirical. 

5.  Without  which  Hfe  is  a  blank. 
The  initials  form  the  name  of  an 

artist;  the  finals  the  periodical  to 
which  he  contributed. 

71. 

"My  first  is  a  woman's  name. 
My  second  is  a  precious  metal. 
My  tofiole  is  a  name  of  a  flower. 

72. 

I  am  very  shabby;  transpose, 
and  the  lion  claims  me ;  again 
ti-anspose,  and  I  belong  to  every- 
body ;  again,  and  I  am  often  used 
in  church. 

73. 

I  am  a  seed  ;  transpose  m^*  &nd 

I  gather;  again  transpose  and,  I 
am  a  dried-fruit ;  again,  and  I  cut ; 
transposed  once  more,  and  I  am 
near  Constantinople. 

74. 

I  consist  of  11  letters;  my  6,  2, 
3,  11  is  a  small  bay ;  my  8,  9,  7, 

10,  4  i»  not  firesh  ;  my  1,  11,  7,  10 
is  a  town  in  Kent ;  my  4,  5,  7,  8, 

II  is  to  scratch  out;  my  8,  2,  10, 
7,  6,  4  is  to  comfort ;  my  3,  7,  10, 

11,  9  is  a  servant;  my  whole  will 
repay  a  visit. 


75. 

The  initials  and  finals  will  bring 

to  your  view. 
Two  monarchs  of  France  and  their 

titles  too. 
If  you  study  these  lines,  to  you  they 

will  tell 
These  rulers  of  France  in  exile  did 

dwell. 

1.  A  monarch  of  France,  ambi- 

tious and  bold. 

2.  A  country  now  famed  for  its 

mines  of  pure  gold. 

3.  A  disciple  who   ofb  with  the 

Saviour  did  dine. 

4.  A  peninsular  town  long  famed 

for  good  wine. 

5.  A   large    wealthy    mercantile 

port  in  the  north. 

6.  A    woman    with    whom  the 

Creator  was  wroth. 

7.  A  wide  river  that  runs  from 

the  lofty  Andes. 

8.  A  city  long  held  by  the  rebel 

Chinese. 

9.  A  name  for  a  cat,  a  horse,  and 

a  bird. 

10.  When  you  want  a  large  piece 

of  bread,  this  is  the  word. 

11.  A  town   near  the  mouth   of 

the  Cattegate  Sea. 

12.  A  sweet  little  nut  that  grows 

on  a  low  tree. 

13.  A  small    Scottish    town^   the 

least  as  to  name. 

14.  An  Italian  statesmen  of  mode- 

rate fame. 

15.  One    of    the     harvest    home 

months  of  the  year. 

16.  A  large  cup  wherein  to  serve 

gin,  wine,  or  beer. 

76. 

Whole,  I  am  used  in  addressing 
ladies ;  behead  me,  and  I*m  the 
fftther  of  man ;  again,  and  I'm  an 
animal ;  again,  and  I'm  a  part  of  a 
verb. 
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If 


77. 


1.  A  fish. 

2.  A  notion. 

3.  To  scatter. 

4.  Smooth. 

5.  Patriarch. 

6.  A  structure. 

7.  River  in  Austria. 

8.  A  pigment. 

9.  A  prophet. 

10.  Province  in  Australia. 

11.  A  limit. 

The  initiala  name  an  eminent 
statesman,  and  the^no^  his  title. 

78.  O  !  I  run  a  mere  pence-job 
part. 

79.  Strew  arms  I'm  in  quest  of 

80.  One  popular  lion  a  bane  to 
us. 

81.  Lo  !  worlde  am  I  hard. 
^2.  No  truth  will  anger. 
83.  As  Mars  bled  for  her. 

84. 

1.  An  offender. 

2.  Bough,  beheaded. 

3.  A  woman's  name. 

4.  Not  loved. 

5.  To  suggest,  curtailed. 

6.  A  degree  of  scarcity. 

Read  downwards  the  first,  middle, 
and  final  letters  of  the  above,  and 
find,^«%,  to  whom,  and  8ec(mdly^ 
throygh  whom,  you  now  appeal 
for  edification,  and,  thirdly,  a  name 
at  present  applicable  to  yourself, 
completing  a  trio  of  relations. 

85.  Lick  th'  basin. 

86.  I  is  her  rat  hoop. 

87.  The  law. 

88.  Truly  he  sell  war. 

89.  Governs  a  nice  quiet  land. 


y 


90.  Why  is  the  EmpeitTr  of  the 
French  like  a  dangerous  character 
in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "J 

91.  Do  dear.  ^. 

92.  Nab  a  dunce. 

93.  Notice  in  a  map.  ^ 

94.  Moon  starers.  1 

95.  Sly  ware. 

9G. 

^j  first,  second,  and  third  are 
all  the  past-tense  of  veiy  common 
verbs,  and  my  whole  is  what  each 
one  who  tries  for  the  prize  is. 

97.  Ten  lads  go. 

98.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  person  transBxed  with 
amazement  and  a  leopard's  tail  ? 

99.  What  joint  of  meat  does  a 
cockney  compare  to  a  cart-rut ) 

100.  I  pin  and  ink. 

101.  Mj  first  la  a  fish,  mj  second 
is  a  fish,  and  my  tohole  is  a  fish. 

102.  I  flog  a  man. 

103.  Why  is  the  letter  "a"  likely 
to  get  wet ) 

104.  Sad  verity. 

105.  Why  is  a  sow  called  a  sow  1 

106.  A  pence  term. 

107.  What  poet  reminds  us  of  a 
very  tall  man  ? 

108.  My  first  is  an  article  of 
dress  worn  by  most  persons,  my 
second  is  the  abbreviation  of  a 
man*s  name,  and  my  whole  is  used 
to  take  off  my  first. 

109.  Singing  Ben. 

110.  Brutes  did  it. 


"A  doMn  goiiUu  eam»  fnll  mn,  when  ilftpdMli  otuno  a  torront  of 
•oalding  wfttor,  •wseping  the  whole  front ! " 
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CHAFTEB  VII. — A   HUNT,   AND   WHAT  WAS  CAUGHT. 

[HE  crew  had  by  this  time  reached  the  river  Noonday 
and  found  it  hard  work  to  pull  against  the  torrent 
as  they  neared  the  range  of  hills,  among  which  the  river 
had  its  source,  and  where— leaning  to  the  south — ^the 
mountainous  country  spread  round  in  places  dark  with 
forests,  where  outlying  tribes  of  savages  and  gorillas 
were  to  be  found.  When  the  nights  were  fine  they 
landed,  and  camped  by  the  rivers,  for  they  were  well 
supplied  with  tents,  and  everything  necessary  for  an  out- 
of-door  life,  even  to  such  comforts  as  gave  to  the  interior 
of  their  camps  the  appearance  of  a  plentifully  spread 
board  under  the  awning  of  the  quarter-deck  of  a  ship 
well  stored.  Two  large  canoes  were  loaded  with  ship- 
stores,  and  what  they  had  purchased  at  the  warehouses 
beside  the  Gaboon ;  and  as  they  had  now  reached  a  part 
of  the  country  where  the  ring-homed  buffalo  abounded, 
the  captain  issued  orders  to  moor  the  boats  for  a  day  or  two,  and  try  the 
hunting-grounds  for  a  supply  of  fresh  beef,  which  they  knew  was  plentiful 
thereabouts  through  the  number  of  leopards  that  had  been  seen,  one 
of  which  Charley  had  shot.  The  natives  stated  that  wherever  the  wild 
buffalo  went  for  change  of  pasture,  the  leopards  followed,  and  more  than 
once  their  fiery  eyes  had  been  seen  peeping  out  of  the  jungle  at  the  en- 
campment in  the  night,  while  our  adventurers  were  gathered  around  the 
cheerful  pile  they  had  kindled,  often  consisting  of  whole  trees,  for  fuel 
was  plentiful,  where  they  were  surrounded  with  unexplored  leagues  of 
forest-land. 
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One  of  the  natives,  who  spoke  very  fair  English,  having  lived  in  the 
coast  towns,  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  crew  at  these  fireside  gossips, 
though  the  captain  said  he  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  liars  that 
ever  ran  on  two  legs.  His  greatest  boast  was  what  he  did  when  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  gorillas  after  a  hard  fight,  when  they  kept  him 
captive  seven  years,  during  which  time  he  became  master  of  their 
language.  The  sailors  believed  him,  because  the  gorilla  they  had 
captured,  would  allow  this  fellow  to  approach,  and  even  sit  down  beside 
him,  when  the  native  would  grunt  and  make  a  peculiar  noise,  what  the 
nigger  called  talking  to  him  in  his  own  language,  which  he  said  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  threescore  sounds  or  words.  On  one  occasion  they 
seemed  to  quarrel,  and  the  native  was  about  to  fetch  the  gorilla  a  crack 
on  the  head  with  his  paddle,  when  the  doctor  interfered.  He  said  the 
gorilla  had  called  him  ''  so-so,''  which  meant  he  was  a  liar,  and  literally 
translated  was  "  not  so,"  and  that  when  he  said,  *'  you're  another,"  the 
gorilla  laid  hold  of  his  ear,  and  would  have  pulled  it  o£f  if  he  hadn't  said 
"  so-so,"  meaning, ''  it  is  so,"  and  that  when  he  let  go,  and  he  got  out 
of  his  reach,  he  should  have  given  him  "one  for  de  nut"  with  his 
paddle,  but  for  the  doctor. 

In  his  wild  state  the  native  said,  ''  him  nibber  say  do  dat  only  once, 
and  if  not  done,  him  takee  him  wife,  or  old  fader,  or  son,  or  mudder,  by 
de  ear,  and  puUee  dem  to  it^  den  point  wid  him  hand,  and  if  dem  not  do 
it,  him  givee  dem  one  whack  on  de  nut,  and  knockee  dem  down,  and 
keep  knockee  till  dem  do  de  work."   He  said  a  grunt  meant^  "  I  shan't ;" 
a  squeak,  "  I  will  /'  a  shake  of  the  fist,  "  I'll  give  it  you ;"  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  "  come  here  /'  a  raising  of  the  foot,  "  get  out  of  that ;"  and 
if  this  was  not  understood,  a  tremendous   kick  fully  explained   the 
meaning.     That  though  they  could  talk  well  enough,  they  were  very 
sparing  of  their  words  when  a  sign  answered  the  same  purpose.      If 
his  wife  yawned,  he  pointed  to   the   great  nest  he  had  made  her  on 
the  lower  branch  of  a  tree,  where  she  mounted  at  once,  followed  by  her 
little  one.     If  she  wasn't  very  well  he  sent  berries  up  to  her  in  her 
bed  by   his  son  or  daughter,   with   a  grunt   or   two,  which  meant 
either  that  he  hoped  she  was  better,  or  if  she  didn't  torn  out  after 
finishing  that  lot  he  should  fetch  her  down,  just  as  .he  was  in  the 
humour.      If  while   there   she   had  added  to  his  family,  he  sent  up 
the  gorilla  doctor,  who,  when  he  came  down,  gathered  her  the  leaves 
or  berries  eaten  on  such  occasions,  and  so  continued  to  look  up  for 
t;Wo  or  three  days,  sometimes  sending  to  her  a  she-gorilla  as  niirse, 
who  would  sit  waching  over  her  on  a  neighbouring  branch,  and  take  the 
baby  gorilla  to  quiet  it,  when  it  cried,  or  while  the  mother  was  asleep. 
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''  All  this  I  can  readily  balieve/'  aaid  the  chaplain,  '^  for  it  is  notluBg 
more  than  any  of  our  intelligent  animals  do,  also  that  they  utter 
sounds,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  construe  into  something  like  words, 
such  as  they  understand ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  what  ants  do^  by  only 
touching  one  another.  As  to  the  gorilla  having  anything  human  about 
him,  excepting  his  form,  that  I  deny ;  for  had  he  any  brains  he  would 
keep  improTing  in  some  way  or  other,  were  it  only  in  the  bed  he 
makes  for  his  wife,  which  is  but  a  large  kind  of  crow's  nest,  consiating 
of  a  bundle  of  sticks  laid  hollow  in  the  middle.  The  most  ancient  of 
the  human  race  we  have  disooyered  have  left  traces  of  some  intelli- 
gence, if  it  only  be  making  sharp  edges  to  flints.  They  could  chop 
and  cut,  while  this  brute  only  uses  his  teeth  and  hands.'' 

"  That  is  no  proof,  your  revw^ice,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  that  his 
remote  ancestors  were  not  more  intelligent  than  he  is  now.  We  find 
many  traces  of  arts  that  are  lost,  or  that  we  cannot  understand.  He  is 
a  v^etarian,  so  never  had  to  hunt ;  he  likes  to  turn  in  for  a  snooze 
under  a  tree,  so  never  needed  a  house.  Kature  has  covered  him  with  a 
good,  warm,  durable  suit,  so  that  he  never  had  any  occasion  to  learn 
tailonng ;  he  prefers  his  food  uncooked,  so  never  needed  fire,  and  the 
philosophers  of  old,  as  your  reverence  weU  knows,  considered  it  a 
virtue  to  attain  such  a  state.  How  do  we  know  that  this  fellow  may 
not  be  coiostantly  attaining  knowledge,  or  that  he  has  not  gathered 
together  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  keeps  it  to  himself?  " 

'^  If  you  notice  him,  doctor,"  said  Charley,  ^^  you'll  soon  find  that  he 
is  a  great  hunter,  and  that  all  he  catches  he  kills,  and  what  he  doesn't 
kill  he  carries  about  with  him  alive.  He  may  have  had  a  hand  in 
that  work  so  constantly  advertised,  and  even  have  suggested  the  title 
of '  Hunt  on  the  Skin.' " 

As  it  would  be  a  moonlight  night,  the  young  lieutenant  proposed  that 
they  should  take  advantage  of  it,  as  they  would  find  game  of  all  kinds 
out  feeding,  which  were  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  daytime,  and  as 
there  were  so  many  of  them,  with  the  ship*8  crew  and  the  natives,  he 
proposed  making  a  wide  sweep  in  the  jungle,  and  driving  all  they  did 
not  kill  towards  the  camp,  as  they  went  on  their  way  back  to  the  river, 
so  that  those  who  remained  by  the  boats  might  get  a  chance  shot  by 
heading  them.  The  sailors  were  delighted,  and  armed  themselves  with 
muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses,  some  placing  coils  of  rope  round  their  waists, 
for  as  they  said,  ''there  was  no  knowing  what  might  be  wanted."  The 
owner  of  the  man-trap  was  anxious  to  try  his  luck,  but  could  not  prevail 
upon  any  of  his  shipmates  to  stay  behind  and  help  him  to  set  it. 

''  It  wouldn't  be  half  the  trouble,"  said  the  mate,  **  if  you  saw  a  fine  fat 
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bull  coming  full  run  to  rush  up  and  seize  him  by  the  horns.  But  as  to 
catching  one  in  that  thingummy,  who  can  tell  what  port  they'll  steer 
for  when  they  once  set  sail  V 

Some  of  the  sailors  kept  together  in  twos  and  threes,  saying  they 
should  like  to  do  a  little  hunting  on  their  own  hook,  and  thay  meant 
baiting  it  for  an  elephant.  Fred  bade  them  be  cautious  about  the 
leopards,  and  look  out  whenever  they  saw  one,  or  beard  a  growl.  Sailor 
like,  some  of  the  crew  went  deep  into  the  jungle,  fearing  nothing ;  for 
gorilla,  leopard,  elephant^  buffalo,  or  boa-constrictor,  was  all  one  to 
Jack  :  he  would  hare  had  a  shy  at  one  and  all  of  them,  even  if  "  he 
had  lost  his  stick." 

Three  of  them  went  on  together  until  they  arrived  at  a  wide  open 
space,  one  of  those  clearings  which  N«ture  herself  makes  at  times  in  the 
midst  of  primeval  forests,  as  if  to  leave  room  for  her  flowers  to  bloom, 
and  for  her  birds  to  send  their  voices  across,  where  they  may  call  to, 
and  answer  one  another. 

On  the  side  of  the  open  space  by  which  they  stood,  they  heard 
something  approaching  at  full  run,  and  roaring  as  if  in  pain;  and 
though  they  were  on  the  shady  side  of  the  plain,  they  soon  made  out 
that  it  was  a  large  buffalo,  *'  forging  up,"  as  one  of  them  said,  ''  with 
a  cargo  on  deck,"  adding,  *'look  bright,  mates,  and  we'll  have  him, 
and  the  prize  he  has  got  on  board,  and  when  I  lay  hold  of  him  with 
the  slip  end  of  the  rope  in  my  hand,  you  seize  the  line*as  it  runs  out, 
and  keep  a  tight  hold.'' 

Only  a  sailor  could  have  made  a  dash  at  a  buffido,  as  it  passed  him  at 
full  run,  and  caught  hold  of  his  tail,  hanging  on  to  it  as  he  would  have 
done  to  a  rope  he  might  have  caught  in  slipping  over  the  ship's  side, 
while  she  was  in  full  sail,  picking  his  feet  up  at  the  same  time,  and 
planting  them  firmly  on  the  hind  quarters,  when,  having  given  the  tail 
a  twist,  and  got  a  firm  grip — after  having  slipped  on  the  noose  of  the 
ix>pe,  which  his  mates  kept  hold  of, — ''  her  headway,"  as  the  sailors  said, 
was  soon  stopped.  The  buffalo  came  down  on  his  side,  together 
with  the  leopard  that  would  soon  have  eaten  its  way  to  his  very  heart, 
holding  on  to  his  back  with  claws  and  teeth,  and  growling  all  the  time. 
To  take  a  turn  round  the  neck  of  the  leopard  with  the  slack  of  the 
rope,  as  soon  as  he  raised  his  head,  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  the 
sharp-eyed  and  nimble-handed  seamen,  when  they  pulled  with  a  will, 
and  soon  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  his  growling.  The  buffalo,  after  a  little 
struggling,  got  up  and  would  have  been  off  again,  running  on,  no  doubt, 
until  he  had  dropped  through  loss  of  blood ;  but  this  the  sailors  stopped, 
and  also  stanched  the  bleeding  by  placing  the  dead  leopard  over  the 
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wound,  and  binding  it  tight ;  and  though  the  buffalo  tumbled  during  the 
operation,  it  seemed  easier  after  it  was  finished ;  and  as  the  sailors  fastened 
the  rope  over  its  horns,  holding  on  behind  like  a  driver  with  the  reins 
in  his  hands,  the  poor  aoimal  went  on  patiently,  carrying  the  leopard  on 
its  back,  after  maMug  two  or  three  attempts  to  escape. 

While  they  were  driving  the  buffalo  along,  they  came  up  to  where 
two  n^roes  were  sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  resting  themselves, 
after  having  beaten  the  thicket^  and  driven  the  animals  it  sheltered  in 
the  direction  of  the  encampment.  The  natives  were  listening  to  a 
moaning  sound  as  of  one  in  great  pain,  and  when  the  sailors  pulled 
up  and  asked  what  it  was,  they  were  told  that  it  was  the  wife  of  the 
gorilla,  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  was  prisoner  in  the  canoe. 

"  I  can't  swallow  all  that  line,  mate,"  said  one  of  the  sailors ;  "  it 
may  be  a  Mrs.  Gorilla  ;  but  how  can  you  tell  she  was  spliced  to  that 
fellow  the  doctor  chloroformed  f " 

"  Her  got  de  black  ebony  leaves  on  e  head,"  answered  the  negro. 
**  All  de  old  gorilla>wives  do  when  dey  losee  old  man,  so  dat  no  udder 
gorilla  makee  lub  to  dem  till  dey  take  it  off." 

**  I'm  blest  if  they  ain't  just  like  Christian  women,  Jack,"  said  the 
sailor  to  one  of  his  mates,  ^*  hoisting  a  widow's  signal  on  their  topmasts, 
when  they  lose  their  old  men.  Where  is  she  ?  Could  we  take  her 
with  us,  blackey,  and  let  her  see  the  old  salt's  all  alive  and  kicking : 
A  true  British  sailor  never  sees  a  female  in  distress  without  lending  her 
a  helping  hand.     Will  she  show  fight )  " 

"  No,  her  be'  in  berry  great  trouble,"  replied  the  native,  "shaking  e 
head,  and  hitting  herself  berry  hard  indeed.  She  no  fight  in  her,  nor 
little  piccaninny  she  got  wid  her.  We  go  behind  her,  and  look  ;  she 
neber  tumee  head,  so  berry  sad ;  see  nothing  but  loss  of  old  man." 

'^  I've  seen  'em  take  on  in  that  way  in  many  a  seaport,"  said  another 
sailor,  "  when  the  old  man  has  gone  to  Dav/B  locker,  shaking  their 
heads,  making  a  rattling  row  like  a  ship's  tackle  in  a  storm.  It's  the 
way  with  all  females  when  they're  in  trouble,  and  very  often  when 
th^'ve  had  too  many  drops  of  Jackey.  Let's  see  if  we  can  get  her  on 
board  to  her  old  man ;  that  may  comfort  her  a  bit.  Bear  a  hand, 
mates,  and  I'll  try  to  slip  this  rope  round  her,  and  we'll  give  her  a  lift 
on  the  buffalo's  back.  He  don't  seem  much  hurt,  and  the  leopard  will 
make  a  nice  soft  seat  for  the  poor  old  woman  and  her  kid." 

The  natives  led  the  way,  and  they  soon  reached  the  spot  where  the 
female  gorilla  was  sitting,  with  her  head  bowed  and  resting  on  her  hand, 
while  the  baby  gorilla,  which  was  quite  a  little  one,  clung  to  her  with  itR 
arms,  which  seemed  covered  with  what  looked  more  like  down  than  hair,  it 
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appeared  so  ligHt  and  sofL  It  was  taking  a  sliglit  repast,  and  making  a 
kind  of  purring  noise,  as  if  it  quite  enjoyed  it,  and  didn't  care  a  rap 
what  had  got  its  &ther,  as  long  as  it  had  something  to  pull  at^  and  its 
dear  old  mother  to  cling  to ;  dragging  every  now  and  then  a  leaf  or  two 
from  what,  in  a  civilized  state,  would  have  been  called  her  widoVs  cap, 
and  seeming  to  say  with  its  eyes,  '^  What  an  old  Guy  you  have  made 
yourself,  mother ;  come,  cheer  up,  you'll  soon  pick  me  up  a  stepfather, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  gorillas  who  will  jump  at  you." 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  reason  and  instinct, 
so  closely  do  they  seem  blended  in  some  animals,  and  so  near  do  they 
approach  to  the  higher  human  sense.  All,  however,  display  sympathy 
with  one  another,  if  endowed  with  no  other  sense  that  to  us  is  visible  ; 
some  display  it  in  the  eyes,  others  in  the  voice,  and  the  dog  veiy  often 
in  his  taiL  Bats,  says  that  distinguished  naturalist^  AUbigUes,  will 
gather  round  a  dying  relative,  sitting  upright,  with  their  tails  in  their 
paws  to  wipe  away  the  tears  as  they  gather  on  their  noses.  Even 
snails  are  seen  to  push  their  horns  into  a  poor  brother^s  shell,  when  he 
is  coiled  up  at  the  far  end,  and  very  bad  indeed,  as  if  to  inquire  bow  he 
is,  and  see  if  there  is  anything  they  can  do  for  him.  A-nifna.1fl  never  kill 
each  other  but  in  their  anger  while  fighting ;  the  only  brute  that  brains 
his  brother  with  a  bludgeon,  so  that  he  may  rifle  his  pockets  of  the  price 
of  a  pot  of  beer,  without  bearing  him  any  ill-will,  is  that  shaped  in  the 
form  of  the  gorilla,  and  misnamed  man.  Now  whether  it  was  in  the 
eye,  or  in  the  voice,  or  there  was  something  mesmeric  in  the  touch,  or 
all  united  together,  produced  the  effect^  it  is  hard  to  distinguish,  but 
certain  it  is  that  as  one  of  the  sailors  threw  a  running  noose  over  the 
head  of  the  she-gorilla,  another  sailor  stepped  forward  and  said,  ^'  Avast 
heaving,  mate ;  don't  draw  that  tight,  so  as  to  hurt  her ;  she'll  go  with 
us  without  that,  I  can  see  by  her  eye,  though  it's  only  moonlight.  Won't 
you,  old  girl  ? "  and  he  placed  his  great  tarry  hand  gently  on  the  gorilla's 
shoulder,  while  she  went  "  ugh,  ugh,  ugh,"  as  if  to  say,  "  That  I  will, 
and  thank  you,  too.  If  you  can  show  me  ^ere  my  poor  old  husband 
is."  She  was  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  ''  Now  give  me  the  little  piccaninny," 
said  the  sailor,  "  while  you  give  her  a  leg  up,  and  she  shall  see  her  old 
man  in  about  a  brace  of  shakes."  She  offered  no  resistance  as  the  sailors 
lifted  her  on  the  buffido's  back,  and  seated  her  on  the  dead  leopard. 
Not  so  with  the  baby  gorilla ;  he  began  to  sing  out  pen-and-ink,  and 
laying  hold  of  his  nurse's  whiskers,  pulled  off  a  great  handful.  "  Oh, 
bless  his  little  heart,  it's  only  his  pretty  playful  ways ;  he's  no  harm 
in  him ; "  but  when  he  laid  hold  of  the  other  whisker,  Jack  seized  both 
his  wrists  in  one  hand,  and  holding  them  as  tight  as  if  they  were  in  a 
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vke,  said,  *^  No  more  of  Uiat,  youngster,  or  I  shall  torn  you  upper- 
most and  overhaul  your  sheathing."  The  little  brute  tried  to  bite,  but 
not  hariDg  out  its  teeth,  Jack  only  laughed  as  he  thrust  the  end  of  his 
tarry  fingers  into  its  mouth.  They  handed  it  up  to  the  mother,  whose 
aims  were  left  free,  and  she  seemed  to  kiss  it  in  her  way. 

They  were  the  last  of  the  hunters  who  reached  the  encampment,  and 
were  received  with  louder  cheers  than  any  who  had  preceded  them, 
while  the  natives  roUed  their  eyes  about  in  wonder ;  for  the  only  living 
object  they  had  ever  before  seen  on  the  back  of  another,  was  some  beast 
of  prey,  that  had  sprung  up<»i  the  affirighted  animal  it  had  seized. 
Several  buffaloes  and  other  things  had  been  captured,  and,  besides  what 
tiiey  had  killed,  the  sailors  had  drawn  together  the  vines  and  other 
olimbing  plants  that  grew  about  the  trees  in  the  jungle,  and  what  with 
twisting  and  crossing  them  into  net-work,  had  penned  several  up  alive 
in  an  opening  they  had  made,  by  fSdUing  some  of  the  trees  close  to  the 
encampments  The  female  gorilla  and  her  young  one  were  placed  in  the 
canoe,  and  secured  to  the  old  &ther,  for  such  he  evidently  was,  frcmi  his 
manner  of  receiving  her ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  sight  that  would  have 
*' drawn  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek,"  as  Milton  says,  it  was  when 
the  husband  enfolded  his  wife  in  his  great  hairy  arms,  while  she  rested 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  baby  gorilla — ^for  they  can  run  as  soon 
as  bom— danced  round  them  in  the  canoe,  and  seemed  as  jolly  as  a 
sandboy  who  has  sold  his  stock.  It  caused  some  of  the  sailors  to 
wipe  their  eyes  on  their  jacketHsleeves.     It  did  indeed. 


CHAPTEB    VIII. 
HOW  UBS.   GORILLA  CAHE  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

TTTAT  night  there  was  such  a  hullabaloo  in  the  camp  as  was  never 
before  heard  in  that  part  of  Equatorial  Africa :  sailors  and  natives 
had  to  cut  and  run,  and  get  into  the  boats  and  canoes  helternakelter, 
headforemost,  or  anyhow,  as  they  best  could ;  and  fortunate  was  he  who 
got  into  tibe  river  in  the  hurry,  and  so  drowned  the  enemy  who  dung  to 
him.  Whether  it  was  the  smell  of  the  roast  meat  that  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  invaders,  or  the  blaze  of  the  fires,  no  one  could  tell ; 
bat  while  the  adventurers  were  enjoying  themselves  with  bufialo  meat 
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dressed  in  every  form  almost-— especially  steaks  fried  with  onions,  which 
might  have  been  smelt  a  mile  off  when  carried  away  by  the  wind — 
they  were  attacked  by  whole  armies  of  African  ants,  numbering 
millions  upon  millions.  One  of  these  ants,  if  cut  into  little  bits,  would 
make  more  than  a  score  of  the  large  English  black  ants,  and  they  are 
formed  differently  from  any  other  insect  in  the  known  world.  Their 
mouths  are  exactly  the  shape  of  the  head  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  they 
open  and  shut  in  the  same  way.  As  to  the  pulling  power,  no  one 
would  believe  how  great  it  is  unless  he  tried ;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
if  one  of  the  natives  has  a  terrible  toothache,  and  wants  it  drawn,  he 
gets  one  of  these  ants,  when,  opening  his  mouth,  another  places  the 
pincer-shaped  head  of  the  insect  upon  the  decayed  tooth,  and  the  ant 
haa  it  out,  and  is  off  with  it,  before  you  can  cry  out  "  Stop  thief  If  in 
mistake  he  lays  hold  of  the  cheek,  there  is  a  hole  through  in  a  crack, 
and  he  comes  oat  that  way,  leaving  daylight  behind  him ;  while  if  he 
lays  hold  of  the  end  of  the  tongue,  the  party  bit  is  short-tongued  ever 
afl^er.  Whatever  these  ants  lay  hold  of — ^unless  it  be  an  iron  bar — they 
bite  clean  out  to  a  great  depth,  carrying  away  the  piece  with  them;  so 
that  if  a  dozen  or  so  get  under  a  person  who  is  sitting  down,  and  get 
fairly  hold,  they  bring  away,  not  only  his  trousers,  bot  what  they 
cover,  and  leave  for  days  after  a  cluster  of  scars  as  if  he  had  been 
peppered  with  large  shot.  Though  the  ants  appear  not  to  have  been  so 
large  that  attacked  the  great  African  explorer,  yet  they  were  quite 
big  enough  to  make  him  sing  out  loudly ;  and  he  tells  us  that 
when  they  began  to  sup  off  him,  ^^  he  ran  out  into  the  street  and  called 
for  help."  It  is  very  singular,  but  they  seem  to  act  under  a  leader; 
for  when  a  score  or  so  get  under  a  person  that  is  alive,  they  all  bite 
at  once,  as  if  at  a  given  signal,  and  are  off  like  lightning;  but  if 
what  they  prey  upon  is  dead,  they  take  their  time,  and  never  leave 
off  until  the  whole  is  finished,  if  even  it  be  an  elephant;  then 
they  leave  nothing  but  his  bones,  bringing  up  reinforcements  to  assist 
in  making  clean  work  of  him.  They  finished  all  the  buffalo  meat,  but 
did  not  attack  the  cattle  that  were  penned  up  with  the  network  of 
vines  in  the  jungle,  neither  did  they  get  into  the  boats.  Such  of  the 
ship-stores  as  were  on  shore  were  preserved  through  the  sailors  laying 
down  trains  of  gunpowder,  which,  when  well  covered  with  the  enemy, 
they  fired,  making  shot,  as  it  were,  of  their  remains,  which  spread 
among  the  approaching  invaders,  and  caused  them  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

Fat  Dick,  the  ship's  cook,    appeared   to  have  been  the  greatest 
su£Rerer,  for  as  he  was  built  broader  than  any  other  of  his  shipmates, 
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he  afforded  shelter  to  a  greater  number  of  the  assailants ;  and  when  the 
signal  was  given  to  bite  by  the  leading  ant,  Dick  shot  up  as  if  a  barrel 
of  powder  had  exploded  beneath  him,  roaring  oat,  *^  A  whole  shipload 
of  ants  have  got  hold  of  me  !"  then  darting  off  into  the  rirer,  where 
he  stood  up  to  hb  armpits  in  water  until  the  enemy  had  beat^i  a 
retreat.  Dick  sat  all  next  day  in  a  poultice  that  filled  a  pillow-case, 
and  dreamed  all  night  that  he  was  a  cheese  and  the  cannibals  were 
handing  bits  of  him  round  to  be  tasted,  which  they  bored  out  as 
cheesemongers  do  when  tasting  cheese,  shoying  the  bit  back  agaio» 
so  that  it  may  not  be  seen  in  the  crust. 

But  this  was  as  nothing  to  what  took  place  on  the  following  night, 
for  during  the  confusion  caused  by  the  attack  on  the  ants,  Mrs.  Gorilla 
made  her  escape.  It  was  all  owing  to  the  doctor,  who  said  she 
would  never  leave  her  husband;  and  as  he  was  &st  enough  with 
the  chain  round  him,  she  was  only  lefb  with  a  rope  to  hold 
her.  She  left  her  little  one  with  the  old  &ther;  and  as  he  could 
not  offer  it  much  nourishment  the  unfeeling  old  rascal  gave  him  a 
blow  every  time  he  cried,  laying  him  across  his  knee  as  a  cobbler 
does  his  lapstone,  with  his  little  back  upwards,  and  bringing  his 
great  open  palm  down  on  the  poor  little  thing,  until  he  made  him 
roar  like  a  young  lion,  and  then  shook  him  as  if  to  send  back  the 
sound.  During  the  interval,  when  the  little  wretch  was  quiet  or  asleep, 
the  old  gorilla  sat  shaking  lus  head  and  fist  at  the  sailors  and  natives, 
as  if  threatening  what  he  would  do.  He  even  showed  his  teeth  at  the 
doctor,  who  said  to  the  captain, — 

**  We  must  be  on  the  look-out ;  for  it  strikes  me  he  has  sent  off  lus 
old  wife  to  fetch  his  big  brothers,  and  all  the  gorillas  she  can  muster  for 
miles  around^  to  come  and  liberate  her  husband." 

The  doctor  was  right ;  for  on  the  following  night,  when  the  camp 
was  but  indifferently  prepared  to  receive  a  fresh  enemy,  a  dozen  or 
more  gorillas  were  drawn  up  outside  of  it,  whose  roar  was  like  that  of 
a  hundred  lions,  while  the  sound  made  by  beating  on  their  broad 
hollow  chests  was  like  the  booming  of  all  the  big  drums  from  a  large 
army,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  musical  instruments.  As  the  camp 
was  unassailable  on  the  side  which  fronted  the  river,  there  were  only  the 
front  and  both  fianks  to  be  protected ;  and  as  the  jungle  beyond  made 
the  half  of  a  circle,  with  the  forest  for  a  background,  while  the  frontage 
was  here  and  there  interspersed  with  large  trees,  it  formed  a  good 
position  for  the  gorillas,  as,  in  case  of  retreat,  they  had  the  wild  forest  to 
fall  back  on.  One  thing  was  evident,  they  did  not  like  facing  the  camp 
fires — one  of  them  having  burnt  his  fingers  through  taking  up  a  red-hot 
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brand  which  had  been  thrown  at  him  for  ye&turing  to  show  too  bold  a 
front  by  coming  out  into  the  open  space  khat  lay  between  the  camp  and 
the  jungle.  Oh,  how  he  roared  and  shook  his  hand  after  having 
dropped  it  1  Then  he  stamped  on  it  widi  his  foot,  and  danced  and 
roared  again ;  for  it  singed  all  the  hair  off,  and  burnt  through  the  skin, 
while  the  sailors  screamed  with  laughter  at  his  antics. 

"  Well,  they're  a  nice  party  to  come  to  supper,"  said  the  captaiui 
"  though  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  ants,  who  walked  up  and  helped  them- 
selves, without  even  saying  '  By  your  leave.'  Will  they  show  fight, 
Charley  1     What  does  Du  Chaillu  say  V 

Charley,  who  had  read  tiie  work  a  dozen  times  or  more,  answered, — 

'<  He  says,  '  Some  years  ago  a  party  of  gorillas  were  found  in  a  cane- 
field  lying  up  the  sugar-cane  in  regular  bundles;  *  *  *  the  natives 
attacked  them,  but  were  routed,  and  several  Mlled,  while  others  were 
carried  off  prisoners  by  the  gorillas ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  returned 
home  ttmi^redf  with  this  horrid  exception ;  the  nails  of  their  fingers 
and  toes  had  been  torn  off  by  (the  gorillas).* "  * 

"  Uninjured,  eh !  I  wonder  what  the  natives  tiiemselves  thouf^t 
about  it,"  said  the  captain.  Then  addressing  the  natives  and  sailors, 
he  added,  *^  You  see  what  you  must  expect  if  you  happen  to  &11  into  the 
hands  of  yonder  unshod  and  shaggy  regiment  of  ugly  rascals.  They 
can't  stand  fire,  that's  evident ;  but  I  think  we  are  not  the  sort  of  men 
to  skulk  here  sheltering  ourselves  behind  that,  and  to  be  grinned  at  and 
threatened  by  such  a  batch  of  hideous  imps  as  those.  Now  what  shall 
we  do  with  them  V 

There  were  a  great  many  suggestions,  at  all  of  which  the  captain 
shook  his  head,  as  he  had  no  wish  to  destroy  so  large  a  number,  nor  to 
make  many  of  them  prisonen ;  so  he  tamed  to  Dick  the  cook, Vho  was 
apparently  in  great  pain  in  spite  of  his  immense  poultice,  which  had 
taken  as  mudli  bread  as  would  have  made  four  quartern  loaves,  besides 
wiping  up  a  whole  pail  of  water, — such  a  meal  had  the  ants  helped 
themselves  to  witii  their  pincerHshaped  jaws.     So  Dick  said, — 

^'Tou  see,  your  honour,  Tm  not  able  to  get  about  with  such  a  load  as 
this  on  me.  As  we  haven't  the  ship's  copper  here,  I  diould  advise 
filling  every  pot  and  pan  with  water  that  we  can  muster,  and 
when  it  boils  pour  it  into  the  garden-engine,  and  see  how  they  like 
that  first" 

The  captain  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and  soon  a  whole  load  of 
pots  and  pans  were  placed  on  the  fibres,  and  the  garden-engine  brought 
out  to  within  playing  distance  of  the  gorillas,  who  were  only  kept  back 

*  **  Equatorial  Afrioa,"  page  61,  edition  1861. 
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by  the  sailors  throwing  a  few  blazing  branehes  among  them  when  they 
attempted  to  approach. 

''  Get  the  piccaninny  oat  of  the  canoe  before  we  commence  firing/' 
said  the  captain ;  *'  and  let  ns  see  if  it  will  tempt  the  mother  to  come 
ont  of  the  ranks  to  take  it.     We  mnst  have  her  if  possible.'^ 

The  engine  was  filled  with  scalding  water,  and  another  large  snpply 
in  readiness,  to  ''  keep  the  game  alive,''  as  Charley  said,  after  it  com- 
menced, when  the  young  gorilla  was  brought  to  the  front  by  the  tall 
sailor  who  had  the  handling  of  it  before ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hold  it 
up  than  the  mother  darted  across,  and  was  seized  by  half  a  dozen  sailors, 
and  secured  in  an  instant.  A  dozen  or  more  gorillas  c&me  full  run 
almost  close  upon  her  heels,  when  slapdash !  rush !  hizz !  fizz !  came  a  torrent 
of  scalding  water,  sweeping  the  whole  ficont,  and  giving  each  a  taate ; 
while  the  howl  they  raised- was  something  like  what  might  be  imagined 
if  a  long  street  of  slaughter-houses  were  filled  with  pigs,  and  the  butchers 
were  beginning  to  make  pork  of  the  whole  lot  at  once.  The  captain 
thrust  two  of  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  while  the  natives  ran  off  for  safety 
to  the  boats,  as  if  afraid  it  might  be  their  torn  next.  Still  the  engine 
was  worked  with  might  aiod  main.  Didn't  they  jump^  and  roar,  and 
run  away  1  Some  looked  down  to  see  if  their  heads  were  off ;  others 
felt  for  the  hole  they  fimded  was  made  clean  through  them;  <me 
laid  hold  of  his  ear,  to  feel  if  it  was  gone.  Then  they  made  a  rusli 
forward,  and  received  another  dose,  and  were  off  again,  yelling  and 
roaring  louder  than  ever,  while  the  noise  they  made  had  roused  the 
monkeys  in  the  forest,  who,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  came  up  by 
scores,  and  added  to  the  uproar  by  their  incessant  jabbering  among  the 
branches. 

Now  and  then  an  open  mouth  was  caught  sight  o^  and  aimed  at ;  but 
the  fellow  was  never  seen  again  who  caught  that  kt^  for  off  he  flew  into 
the  forest,  with  his  hand  on  his  throat,  as  if  trying  to  garotte  himself, 
and  with  his  eyes  nearly  bolting  out  of  his  head,  and  looking  as  if  he 
had  swallowed  a  rattlesnake  that  was  all  poison-fangs  from  head  to  tail 
Where  a  few  still  maintained  their  ground,  the  sailors  made  a  rush,  with 
a  red-hot  branch  in  one  hand  and  a  lot  of  dry  powder  in  the  other, 
which  they  dropped  and  fired  off,  when  the  gorillas  started  into  the 
fcMrest  after  those  that  had  been  scalded,  until  only  one  was  left^  and  he 
couldn't  run  at  all,  as  he  had  had  both  his  feet  in  one  of  the  fires ;  so  he 
was  placed  beside  the  mother  and  the  baby-gorilla»  to  be  seen  to  by  the 
doctor,  who  soon  applied  a  poultioe  to  the  gorilla's  feet. 

The  captain  made  a  speech,  and  said  he  had  been  in  several  acticms  in 
his  lifetime,  but  such  a  o<»aplete  victory  without  bloodshed  it  had  never 
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before  been  his  happy  fortune  to  witness ;  and  he  ordered  for  the  men 
an  extra  jorum  of  rum. 

As  for  the  other  gorilla,  when  his  wife  was  placed  beside  him,  he 
began  to  pitch  into  her,  and  wouldn't  even  let  her  have  a  single  bunch 
of  the  berries  that  had  been  provided  for  him ;  and  no  doubt^  in  Ms  way, 
called  her  everything  bad  "he  could  lay  his  tongue  to'*  for  not  having 
rescued  him,  though  she  had  brought  up  all  her  relations. 


CHAPTEB    IX. 

MASTER,   SERVANT,    AKD  JACKO. 

AS  the  gorilla  whose  feet  the  doctor  had  poulticed  and  bandaged  sat 
apart,  shaking  his  head  and  turning  it  aside  at  the  mm  the  sailors 
offered  him,  one  of  the  natives  went  up,  and  stooping  down,  with  his 
hands  resting  on  his  thighs,  said,  **  Why,  blessee  me !  it  am  my  old 
massa ! "  and  the  gorilla  gave  a  ''  Ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  !  **  showing  that  he 
recognized  him.  The  interpreter  was  called  up  by  the  captain,  and  asked 
to  translate  whaV  the  native  said ;  for  this  was  one  of  the  men  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  gorillas,  in  the  battle  among  the  sugaivcanes, 
and  having  made  himself  useful  during  his  captivity,  he  escaped  uninjured, 
after  remaining  long  enough,  as  he  said,  to  master  their  language.  But 
the  negro  having  been  employed  in  the  Victories  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gaboon,  could  make  himself  understood  in  such  like  English  as  he  had 
picked  up  among  the  sailors  at  the  river-side,  while  he  comprehended 
every  question  that  was  asked. 

'^  What  did  you  do  while  you  were  in  the  service  of  this  old  gorilla, 
when  a  prisoner  1 " 

**  Me  scratchee  him  back  and  head,  massa,  when  him  itch;  and  put 
berries  in  him  big  mouth  to  eatee,  when  him  laid  down,"  replied  the 
native. 

''  And  was  too  lazy  to  sit  up,  I  suppose  t"  said  the  chaplain,  laughing. 
^'  We  used  to  work  our  £ftgB  pretty  hard  when  I  was  at  the  University, 
but  we  never  indulged  to  that  extent." 

«  When  him  sit  up,  and  have  no  tree,  him  givee  me  hard  knock  and 
makee  me  sit  up  for  tree,  to  lean  en  my  backee  when  him  sleep.  Me 
pickee  him  teeth  when  berry-stones  get  in,  and  pullee  de  pricks  out  of 
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btm  feet  wid  my  teeth.  Him  berry  good  massa,  but  beatee  me  sometime 
when  him  mad.*' 

"  And  what  did  you  do  to  him,  when  you  had  a  chance,  after  he  had 
beaten  you  ?"  asked  the  interpreter. 

The  native  grinned,  thrust  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and  clapping 
one  black  finger  against  the  side  of  his  blacker  nose,  said  in  a  low  yoioe, 
as  if  afraid  the  gorilla  might  overhear  him,  *'  When  him  shutee  him 
eye  and  go  sleep,  me  putee  beetle  in  him  ear  and  fly  up  him  nose ;  den 
him  jnmpee  up  and  do  roar  and  tamp  him  feet ;  and  I  laughee  so,  yaw  ! 
yaw  !  yaw  !  and  hide  in  bushee." 

"What  did  you  do  for  Mrs.  Gorilla  1"  asked  the  doctor.  "Though 
there  was  no  house  to  clean,  beds  to  make,  nor  carpets  to  shake,  I  suppose 
there  was  a  little  gorilla  or  two  that  wanted  looking  after  now  and  then  1 " 

"  Me  nursee  baby  gorilla,'*  answered  the  native ;  "  chuckee  him  up, 
catchee  him.  Sometimes  him  get  on  tree,  and  not  come  down ;  den  I 
chuckee  stone  attee  head — ^makee  him  roar.  Sometimes  I  catchee  big 
fly,  put  it  in  him  little  mouth.  Yaw !  yaw  !  yaw  !  him  coughee  so  bad ; 
knock  him  hard  on  hackee  to  stop  coughee.  Yaw !  yaw  !  Him  had  old 
gran&der  berry  bad  of  de  mange ;  him  drinkee  from  ribber,  alligator  come, 
open  him  mouth,  pop  down  troat  I  hit  granfader,  and  make  alligator 
so  bad,  him  open  jaws,  and  trow  him  up  on  de  bank,  den  die  of  de 
mange ;  and  all  fly  eat  alligator  die  of  de  mange,  and  all  fishee  in  de 
ribber  eat  fly  die  of  de  mange.*' 

"  He  must  have  had  the  mange  very  bad  indeed  to  have  killed  the 
alligator,"  said  the  doctor — "  a  fellow  that  can  digest  an  elephant's  tusk. 
I  wonder  the  birds  that  drank  the  water  didn't  catch  it  as  well  as  the 
fishes.  Give  darkee  another  can  of  rum,  mate,  to  wash  the  old  grand- 
father out  of  his  throat,  for  that's  a  tough  yam  he  has  twisted." 

The  two  cousins,  Charley  and  Fred,  who  were  seated  near  the  good- 
natured  captain,  had  evidently  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to 
agree  to  something  or  other  to  which  he  objected,  from  the  way  he 
shook  his  head  in  disapproval.  At  length  he  said,  "These  boys  are 
trying  to  persuade  me  to  let  them  have  a  double-barrelled  gun  apiece 
and  a  long-range  rifle,  and  go  into  the  jungle  to-morrow,  hunting  on 
their  own  account.  All  I  am  afiuid  of  is  that  they  may  lose  themselves ; 
and  though  I  do  not  like  to  refuse,  I  tell  them  they  must  get  the  con- 
sent of  chaplain,  doctor,  and  my  nephew  as  well,  so  as  to  make  me  feel 
a  little  less  responsible.     What  say  you,  gentlemen — ^yes  or  no  1  *' 

"  I  see  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  if  they  take  my  pocket-compass  with 
them,  and  promiae  to  be  back  early,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  They  are 
both  cs^ital  shots;  and  only  let  them  be  well  supplied  with  ammunition, 
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and  sometlimg  to  eat^  and  they  will  take  no  harm,  I  hope,  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  longer  than  that,  if  they  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  do  not  yenture 
too  far." 

<'  All  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  some  of  the  defeated  gorillas  may  be 
hanging  about  ready  to  snap  up  any  straggler,"  said  the  chaplain ;  ^'  for 
they  are  of  a  revengeful  disposition,  and  will  not  readily  forget  the  scald- 
ing they  have  had.  If  they  do  go,  they  must  look  well  into  the  trees  all 
around  them,  and  not  foiget  that  the  gorilla  sometimes  strangles  pas- 
sengers by  drawing  them  up  with  his  feet,  and  garottix^  them  with  his 
hands ;  and  that  as  his  reach  is  long,  he  is  as  much  to  be  feared  as  a 
Thug,  where  there  is  cover  enough  to  conoeal  him,  and  does  his  murderous 
work  as  silently.     I  object  to  the  boys  going  unaccompanied.'' 

<^  If  they  wish  it,'*  said  ihe  young  lieutenant,  '^  let  them  go,  and  take 
their  chance.  My  brother  Charley  is  big  enough  and  old  enough  and 
ugly  enou^  to  take  care  of  himself;  and  as  to  Fred,  if  a  gorilla 
garottes  him,  I  shall  have  a  cousin  the  less,  that  will  be  all,  and  I 
dare  say  his  girl  will  meet  with  anotiier  sweetheart  before  she  is  old 
enough  to  be  married.  Let  them  go,  uncle;  they  are  to  enter  the 
navy,  and  no  milksops  take  honours  there.  Let  Tumbling  Jack  go  with 
them ;  he'll  like  it,  and  Til  lend  him  my  revolver." 

''  Thank  you  for  your  decision,  cousin  Harry,"  said  Fred ;  '<  and 
though  you  are  not  over-complimentary  to  either  of  us,  we  will  place 
the  deeds  before  the  words.  We  will  take  care  of  your  valuable 
revolver,  and  would  rather  have  Tumbling  Jack  with  us  than  yourself, 
gallant  officer  as  you  are.  Cousin  Charley,  get  up  and  speak  now,  or 
for  ever  hold  thy  tongue.  Qentlemen  all,  Charley  is  on  his  legs,  or  will 
be  by  the  time  he  gets  up." 

'^  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  replied  Charley,  without  either  rising  or 
laying  down  his  pipe, — ^for,  wrong  as  it  was,  their  uncle  allowed  them 
to  smoke ;  and  as  for  Tumbling  Jack,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  he 
chewed  tobacco  as  if  it  were  liquorice.  '^I  mean  to  try  to  kiU  the 
biggest  gorilla  I  can  meet  with  to-morrow,  and  to  have  him  staffed,  and 
placed  in  the  hall  at  home.  If  he  kills  me  instead,  it  will  only  be  in 
self-defence ;  and  were  he  a  man,  an  English  jury  would  find  a  verdict 
in  his  favour  under  such  circumstances.  Tumbling  Jack  will  skin  him, 
be  he  as  small  as  a  flea  or  as  big  as  an  elephant;  he  would  skin  a 
streak  of  moonshine  if  he  only  once  got  the  point  of  his  knife  into  it. 
Brother  Harry,  you'll  be  the  beauty  of  the  family  when  I'm  gone." 

Charley  was  really  a  handsome  fellow. 

Tumbling  Jack  began  "  taming  coach-wheels  "  round  the  camp  fire, 
he  was  so  pleased  at  being  allowed  to  share  in  the  adventures  of  the 
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young  gentlemen  on  the  morrow  ;  then  he  changed  his  recreation,  and 
walked  about  on  his  hands,  saying,  while  his  head  was  down,  "  Oh, 
cridcee,  mamma ;  if  I  sees  a  gorilla  sitting  down,  won't  I  make  him 
stare,  as  I  walks  up  to  him  like  this'n,  and  hits  him  on  the  chest  with 
both  feet ;  and  if  I  haves  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and  comes  up  to  him 
arsmoking  from  below,  the  old  fellow  will  take  me  for  a  lockermotive 
with  all  my  steam  on,  and  mizzle  like  one  o'clock.*' 

He  was  a  great  fiekvourite  with  both  Charley  and  Fred,  for  he  was  a 
boy  with  a  willing  mind,  never  making  a  trouble  of  anything  he  had  to 
do,  but  even  taking  his  thrashings  cheerfully,  and  coming  off  all  the 
better  through  doing  so ;  for,  as  Harry  said,  **  He  was  a  good  boy,  and 
minded  his  beatings  and  his  biscuits." 

But  although  everybody  liked  the  boy,  nobody  could  do  anything 
with  him  at  home,  so  they  advised  his  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  to 
send  him  to  sea;  and  through  the  intercession  of  Charley  and  Fred, 
Captain  Drake  took  him  out  as  cabin-boy  in  the  GoriUa.  Before  this, 
little  Jack  had  had  lots  of  situations,  of  one  sort  and  another ;  but^ 
as  those  who  employed  him  said,  "  What  can  we  do  with  a  lad  who  is 
either  always  turning  '  coach- wheelB  *  or  walking  on  his  hands  %  "  What 
indeed  1  If  they  sent  him  out  for  a  pint  of  ale,  ten  to  one  he  forgot  all 
about  what  he  was  carrying,  turned  a  '*  coach-wheel,"  and  came  home 
with  an  empty  jug,  unless  he  broke  it.  A  tailor  tried  him  :  he  began 
to  walk  on  his  hands  up  and  down  the  shop-board  until  he  sent  his  feet 
through  two  panes  of  glass,  then  turned  a  somersault  out  into  the  street, 
knocking  down  one  of  the  tailor's  best  customers — so,  as  Jack  said,  '<  He 
gave  me  the  sack."  A  publican  next  employed  him  to  carry  out  beer : 
he  tried  a  tumble  head-over-heels  with  a  full  pot  in  each  hand,  throwing 
around  him  two  circles  of  liquor  and  froth,  and  returning  with  the  empty 
pots  to  receive  his  discharge,  and,  as  Jacko  said,  '^  a  great  smack  o'  the 
face  for  my  wages."  A  confectioner  took  him ;  but  he  swept  aU  the 
rows  of  glass  jars  from  off  the  shelves  with  his  feet  in  no  time ;  then 
knelt  down  on  the  floor,  and  cleared  up  the  comfits  with  his  tongue,  and 
as  he  said,  "  While  I  was  having  sitch  a  meal,  the  guVner  came  behind 
and  gave  me  such  a  kick  as  sent  me  through  the  door  into  the  street ; 
then  I  thought  it  was  time  to  leave." 

There  was  no  doing  anything  with  him  on  shore,  so  he  was  shipped 
off  in  the  QoriUa^  where  he  displayed  his  tumbling  antics  in  the  rigging, 
was  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  monkey,  and  soon  became  as  great  a  f&vourite 
with  the  sailors,  who  christened  him  Tumbling  Jack,  and  Jacko  for 
short,  though  he  got  a  taste  of  the  rope's-end  at  times. 

For  fear  the  captain  might  change  his  mind — '^  as  it  was  a  good  deal 
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like  a  weathercock/'  Charley  said — the  boys  started  on  their  hunting 
expedition  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  well  armed,  and 
carrying  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  enough  to  last  a  month  with  care, 
and  what  they  would  shoot — Jack  loading  himself  with  a  bag  of  ship- 
biscuits  and  as  many  other  things  as  he  could  carry.  They  struck 
out  into  the  forest  direct  as  the  crow  flies,  having  come  upon  an  elephant 
track,  along  which  it  was  easy  travelling.  They  had  no  feeling  of  fear, 
no  dread  of  any  living  thing ;  but  went  on  with  quick  steps,  light 
hearts,  and  laughing  eyes,  ready  to  attack  anything  that  came  in  their 
way.  They  soon  shot  some  beautiful  birds,  such  as  they  had  never  before 
seen ;  and  these  they  talked  of  saving  for  the  doctor,  who  was  a  capital 
hand  at  preserving  the  skins,  which  he  was  collecting.  While  Jacko  ran 
aside  to  see  if  there  was  a  nest  in  the  bushes,  out  of  which  he  had  seen  a 
bird  fly,  Fred's  quick  eye  saw  an  immense  serpent  coiled  round  the  tree 
under  which  the  boy  was  bird-nesting,  and  preparing  to  make  a  spring 
at  him.  There  was  no  time  to  give  an  alarm,  so  Fred  raised  his  gun  in 
an  instant,  and  blew  its  head  to  atoms  just  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  striking, 
with  its  neck  arched  back  to  give  greater  force  to  the  blow. 

'<  What  are  you  arshooting  at  me  for  1 "  shouted  Jacko,  as  he  jumped 
aside ;  and  when  Fred  told  him  to  look  up,  and  he  saw  the  huge  serpent 
writhing  and  swinging  about  in  its  dying  agony,  as  coil  after  coil  relaxed 
its  hold  on  the  tree,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  crickee  !  isn't  he  a  big  'un  !  and 
he  was  a-going  to  make  a  breakfast  ofi"  me,  was  he  ?  Wouldn't  he  have 
found  his  mistake  out  if  he'd  swallowed  me  whole,  as  them  boa-strictus 
do  rabbits  in  the  ^logical,  when  I  made  holes  through  him  to  let  in  the 
daylight  with  the  revolver  I've  got,  as  I  sat  inside  him,  and  kept  on 
firing  out  of  the  six-shooter ! " 

They  next  shot  a  young  wUd-boar,  and  after  having  lighted  a  fire,  and 
eaten  pork-chops  until  they  were  full  to  the  throat,  they  prepared  for 
another  start,  and  then  it  was  that  Charley  discovered  they  had  not 
brought  the  pocket-compass. 

(To  be  eoTUinued.) 
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[NE  of  the  first  pbiloBophical  toys  with  which  a  boy  is 
presented  is  a  magnet.  We  can  all  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  little  oblong  deal  box  wrapped  up  in 
that  peculiar  grey  paper  that  is  always  so  suggestive 
of  toys  and  the  Lowther  Arcade,  and  oontaining  a 
brilliantly-painted  duck  and  a  magic  wand  that  alternately  brought  the 
bird  to  our  hand  or  sent  him  swimming  to  tiie  other  side  of  the  basin, 
according  as  we  showed  him  the  bright  or  the  red  end.  With  some  of 
us,  the  present  took  the  form  of  a  &t  fish,  who  kindly  allowed  himself 
to  be  caught  with  a  blunt  hook  many  times  longer  than  his  own  body, 
and  who  exhibited  such  a  love  of  being  captured  that  he  deliberately 
fled  when  the  wrong  end  of  the  rod  was  ofiered  to  him.  Later  on  in 
life,  when  the  patriarchal  age  of  ten  or  twelve  was  reached,  we  possibly 
invested  in  a  sixpenny  horseshoe  magnet,  with  which  we  made  some 
further  steps  in  magnetic  science  by  trying  to  lift  every  object  made 
of  iron  that  came  within  our  reach,  from  tenpenny  nails  to  kitchen 
pokers. 

While  journeying  to  EAmsgate  or  elsewhere  by  steamer,  we  have 
watched  with  wonder,  not  perhaps  wholly  unmingled  with  awe,  the 
ship's  compass,  that  so  persistently  pointed  to  one  })art  of  the  horizon, 
no  matter  in  what  direction  the  vessel  might  be  moving.  Those  of  us 
who  thought  about  the  causes  of  all  these  marvels — ^and  I  hope  there 
were  many  such — ^no  doubt  referred  them  to  the  operation  of  some 
mysterious  agency  whose  effects  were  of  too  abstruse  a  nature  for  us  to 
comprehend.  That  this  is  not  the  case,  I  hope  to  show  you  by  means 
of  a  few  simple  experiments  with  our  old  friend,  the  sixpenny  horse- 
shoe magnet      There  is  nothing  either  abstruse  or  incomprehensible 
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about  the  matter.  The  magnet  attracts  or  repels ;  and  the  compass- 
needle  points  to  the  north  in  obedience  to  certain  simple  natural  laws 
that  we  can  discover  for  ourselves  with  the  greatest  possible  ease. 

When  the  ancient  Greeks  named  the  natural  loadstone  magnes,  after 
the  city  of  Magnesia,  in  Ljdia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was 
first  found,  they  little  suspected  the  part  that  magnetism  was  to  play  in  the 
future  history  of  civilization.  They  had  no  idea  that  a  tiny  morsel  of  steel 
that  had  been  touched  with  a  natural  or  artificial  magnet  would  safely 
guide  us  across  those  mighty  oceans  that  to  them  seemed  boundless  ;  or 
that,  by  means  of  its  vibrations,  we  should  be  able  to  send  messages  of 
peace  and  war,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  life  and  death,  to  countries  and 
people  of  whose  existence  their  profoundest  philosophers  had  never 
even  dreamed. 

The  loadstone,  or  natural  magnet,  is  an  iron  ore  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  the  finest  coming  £rom  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  consists  of  an  oxide  of  iron  known  to  chemists  as  the 
magnetic  oxide.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  this  ore  distributed  all 
over  the  world ;  but  there  are  very  few  specimens  that  possess  magnetic 
properties.  As  a  rule,  natural  loadstones  are  possessed  of  but  very 
slight  magnetic  powers  as  compared  with  those  made  artificially. 

Starting  with  our  sixpenny  horseshoe  magnet,  we  find  that  it  is 
provided  with  a  small  piece  of  soft  iron  called  the  keeper,  the  use  of 
which  we  shall  discourse  presently.  The  magnet  itself  is  made  of  hard 
steel,  and  is  generally  more  than  half  covered  with  sealing-wax  varnish, 
which  is  of  no  use,  and  may  be  scraped  off  before  beginning  to  use  it. 

I  shall  presume  that  you  are  already  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  shall  therefore  say  nothing  on 
that  subject,  but  commence  our  experiments  at  once.  The  necessary 
appliances  are  very  simple,  and  will  include  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  a 
few  sewing-needles,  one  or  two  stout  knitting-needles,  an  empty  phial 
with  a  cork,  a  few  tacks,  some  pieces  of  iron  wii*e,  some  steel  filings, 
and  a  three-cornered  file. 

Experimerd  1.  Fix  a  piece  of  copper  wire  in  the  cork  of  an  empty 
l>ottle,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  bending  the  end  into  a  little  hook.  Ask 
your  sister — or,  if  you  have  not  one,  somebody  else's  sister — for  a 
long  hail*,  to  which  you  must  tie  a  little  piece  of  paper  of  the  size  and 
shape  shown  at  A,  fig.  1 ;  the  other  end  of  the  hair  being  made  into  a 
loop,  and  hung  on  the  hook  of  the  copper  wire.  Test  one  of  your 
sewing-needles  for  magnetism  by  dipping  it  into  iron  filings.  If  any  of 
them  adhere  to  it,  it  is  magnetic,  and  mxist  be  rejected  ;  if  not,  thrust 
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it  through  the  little  piece  of  paper,  as  shown  at  A,  fig.  1,  taking  oare 
that  it  hangs  quite  honusontallj.  Wh«i 
it  is  at  rest,  present  a  piece  of  iron 
to  the  pointed  end,  also  to  the  blunt 
end,  and  you  will  find  that  no  effect  will 
take  place.  Hold  the  marked  limb  of  the 
magnet  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
pointy  and  it  will  be  attracted.  The  un- 
marked limb  will  produce  a  similar  effect ; 
and  the  same  result  will  ensue  if  jon  hold 
each  limb  of  the  magnet  to  the  blunt  end.  n' 
In  fiict,  we  have  a  simple  piece  of  steel, 
both  ends  of  which  are  equally  attracted 
by  both  limbs  of  the  magnet.  In  per- 
forming this  experiment  you  must  take 
great  care  not  to  allow  the  magnet  to  touch  the  needle,  or  its  whole 
intention  will  be  frustrated. 

Experiment  2.  Eemove  the  needle  carefully  from  the  piece  of  paper, 
and  lay  it  across  the  two  limbs  of  the  magnet,  the  eye  end  being  on  the 
marked  limb  and  the  pointed  end  on  the  plain  one,  as  in  ^g,  2.  Allow 
it  to  remain  in  this  position  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  restore  it  to 
its  former  place  in  the  piece  of  paper.  You  will  now  find  that,  instead 
of  hanging  in  any  position  in  which  you  place  it^  the  pointed  end  will 
turn  persistently  towards  the  north;  in  other  words,  you  have  con- 
verted it  into  a  magnetic  needle,  with  a  north  pole  pointing  to  the 
north  and  a  south  pole  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Experiment  3.  Magnetise  a  second  needle  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner,  taking  especial  care  that  the  pointed  end  touches  the  plain 
limb  of  the  magnet,  and  vice  versd.  Fig.  2 
will  assist  you  in  doing  this  correctly.  Present 
the  pointed  end,  or  north  pole — for  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that,  if  the  needle  was 
suspended,  that  end  would  point  to  the  north 
— ^to  the  north  pole  of  the  suspended  needle, 
aiid  it  will  be  violently  repelled.  If  you 
present  the  south  poLe  of  the  needle,  you  will, 
on  the  contrary,  find  it  just  as  violently 
attracted.    Beverse  the  experiment,  by  holding 

the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  needle  in  your  hand  to  the  south  pole 
of  the  suspended  needle,  and  you  will  disooyer  that  the  axiom  that 
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**  two  of  a  trade  never  agree  "  holds  good  in  magnetism  as  well  as  in 
business.  You  Have  now  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  poles 
of  your  horseshoe  magnet ;  and  jou  will  find  that  the  marked  limb  is 
the  north  pole— the  plain  one,  the  south. 

You  wiU  have  gathered  from  the  above  experiments  that  a  magnetic 
needle  is  nothing  more  than  a  little  magnet — a  &ct  you  may  verify  by 
suspending  your  horseshoe  magnet  by  a  fine  thread  or  horsehair. 

These  three  experiments  have  taught  us  a  great  deal.  Firsts  that 
magnetism,  like  laughter  and  hooping-cough,  is  catching.  Secondly, 
that  in  a  magnet  there  are  two  distinct  forces  at  work,  one  at  each  end, 
which  iacom  their  directive  powers  we  may  term  north  polar  magnetism, 
and  south  polar  magnetism.  Thirdly,  that  when  the  forces  are  similar, 
they  repel  each  other;  when  they  are  dissimilar,  they  attract 

Experiment  4.  Treat  a  small  piece  of  iron-wire  similarly,  to  the  needle 
as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  test  its  polarity  by  means  of  the  suspended 
needle.  You  will  find  that,  unlike  the  steel,  it  apparently  receives  no 
magnetic  power  from  its  contact  with  the  magnet. 

EoDperiment  5,  Take  another  piece  of  iron-wire,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  hold  it  horizontally,  with  one  end  close  to  the  north  pole  of 
the  needle.  Touch  the  other  end  with  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet, 
and  the  needle  will  be  repelled.  Without  altering  the  position  of  the 
wire,  touch  its  end  with  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet,  and  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  will  be  attracted.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  bring 
the  wire  and  magnet  into  contact ;  the  mere  approach  of  the  latter  is 
sufficient. 

ExperimerU  6.  Hang  a  small  key  to  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet ; 
hold  a  tack — ^you  must  brighten  the  head  first  with  the  file,  and  blunt 
the  point — close  to  the  lower  end  of  the  key,  and  it  will  be  attracted 
lust  as  if  the  key  were  a  magnet.  If  the  magnet  is  pretty  strong,  we 
may  even  attach  a  small  brad  to  the  end  of  the  tack,  which  in  its  turn 
will  pick  up  a  small  portion  of  steel  filings,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 

Experiment  7.  Hold  the  key  in  one  hand,  and  slowly  detach  the 
magnet  from  it.  For  the  first  few  hairs'-breadths  no  change  will  take 
place;  but  as  the  magnet  recedes,  the  steel  filings  will  first  fall,  then  the 
brad,  and  lastly  the  tack. 

We  now  get  some  sort  of  clue  to  the  cause  of  magnetic  •power.  In 
steel  and  iron  there  are  two  forces,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
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are  so  nnited  that  thej  exactly  balance  eacli  other ;  but  separate  them 
by  some  means,  and  they  immediately  manifest  their  power.  In  the 
instance  of  the  needle  (fig.  2),  the  TioTth  pole  of  the  magnet  attracted  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  polar  forces  resident  in  the  needle  into  the 
eye  end,  the  south  pole  performing  the  same  office  for  its  north  polar 
magnetism.  In  Experiment  5,  the  same  thing  happened  with  regard 
to  the  iron  wire;  the  south  polar  force  was  concentrated  at  the  £irther 
end  of  the  wire,  the  north  polar  being  driven  to  the  other  end,  where  it 
immediately  reacted  on  the  suspended  needle.  This  may  be  clearly  seen 
in  fig.  3,  where  the  key  is  polarized  by  contact 
with  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  the  tack,  brad, 
and  steel  filings  following  precisely  the  same 
course.  We  also  find  that  magnetic  force  can 
act  through  a  certain  distance,  and  that 
absolute  contact  is  not  necessary.  You  have, 
of  course,  also  long  ago  discovered  for  your- 
selves that  in  the  case  of  the  iron,  the  polar 
forces,  when  no  longer  acted  upon  by  others, 
rush  together  immediately ;  whereas  with  the 
steel,  when  once  they  are  separated,  they 
remain  apart  for  a  considerable  time  at  least. 
To  explain  this  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  *  '      -^iq,  3. 

these  two  substances,  iron  and  steel,  we  have 

not  to  go  very  far.  Iron — that  is  to  say,  pure  iron — ^is  an  elementary 
substance  containing  nothing  but  itself;  consequently,  we  can  easily 
understand  how  freely  its  polar  forces  are  separated  and  reunited ; 
whereas,  with  steel,  which  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  we  can 
readily  imagine  the  particles  of  the  former  element  hindering  alike  the 
separation  and  reunion  of  the  magnetic  powers  contained  in  it. 
Having  gone  thus  far,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  devising  a  ready 
method  of  magnetizing  any  piece  of  steel. 

E^^[>€rime7U  7.  Let  us  take  a  knitting-needle  and  convert  it  into  a 
magnet.  Our  object  is  to  drive  its  south  polar  force  into  one  end,  and 
its  north  polar  force  into  the  other.  This  we  may  effect  with  great 
certainty  in  the  following  manner  : — Lay  the  knitting-needle  on  a  fiat 
aurfiice,  and,  beginning  at  the  middle,  pass  the  north  pole  of  the  horse- 
shoe slowly  along  it  until  it  reaches  the  end.  We  have  now  drawn  a 
certain  amount  of  90uik  polar  force  from  the  middle  of  the  needle  into 
the  end,  and  by  repeating  the  process  some  ten  or  twelve  times,  we 
succeed  in  forming  a  pretty  strong  south  pole.     Now  turn  the  needle 
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round,  and  perlbnn  the  same  operation  on  the  remaining  half  wiUi  iikud 
south  pole  of  the  horse-shoe,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  forming  a 
north  pole  on  precisely  similar  principles.  In  both  cases  we  must  take 
special  care  to  draw  the  magnet  from  the  middle  to  each  end,  and 
never  in  a  contrary  direction ;  otherwise,  we  shall  draw  back  towards 
the  middle  of  the  needle  the  polar  force  that  we  are  trying  to  con- 
centrate in  the  end. 

JExperiment  9.  Place  the  keeper  in  contact  with  one  of  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  and,  as  you  might  have  expected,  the  other  end  will  attract 
other  pieces  of  iron,  like  the  key  in  fig.  3  ;  place  it  in  contact  with  both 
poles,  and  no  such  effect  will  take  place. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  In  the  first  instance,  one  of  the  polar 
forces  was  left  free  to  act,  but  in  the  second,  they  were  both  attracted  by 
the  opposite  forces  in  the  magnet;  so  that  we  might  almost  say  that  the 
free  side  of  the  keeper  was  destitute  of  any  magnetic  force,  separated  or 
cotnbined. 

Throughout  our  experiments,  we  have  spoken  of  the  magnetic  needle 
as  pointing  to  the  north;  but  this  is  not  strictly  true,  the  north 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  not  being  coincident  with  the  geographical 
north  pole.  At  the  present  time,  in  England,  the  needle  points  from 
17°  to  18°  to  the  West  of  the  north.  This  deviation  from  the  true 
north  is  known  as  the  variation  or  declination  of  the  needle,  and  is 
constantly  changing,  being  at  present  on  the  decrease.  It  also  varies 
with  the  locality,  the  declination  at  Yarmouth  and  Dover  being  nearly 
1°  less  than  at  London,  while  at  Dublin  and  Glasgow  it  is  2°  greater. 
It  also  varies  during  the  day,  and  at  different  parts  of  the  year,  so  that 
the  proverb  ''  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole''  is  a  very  lame  one,  after  all. 

Experiment  10.  Lay  the  magnetized  knitting-needle  on  the  table  in  any 
direction  but  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  siispend  over  the  middle 
a  magnetic  sewing-needle  attached  to  the  little  holder  (as  shown  in 
iig.  1),  bending  down  the  copper  wire  until  it  is  within  two  inches  of 
the  centre  of  the  knitting-needle.  Instead  of  pointing  north,  it  will 
take  up  a  position  parallel  to  that  of  the  knitting-needle. 

Here  we  have  a  perfect  representation  of  the  action  of  the  earth  on 
the  needle— the  earth,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  acting  as  a  gigantic 
magnet* 

ExperimaU  11.  Without  otherwise  disturbing  the  apparatus  as 
arranged  in  Expeiiment  10,  move  the  suspended  needle,  with  its  stand, 
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gradoally  along  until  it  stands  oyer  the  south  pole  of  the  knitting- 
needle.  As  it  progresses  onwards,  it  will  gradually  dip  its  north  pole 
until  it  is  over  the  south  pole  of  the  knitting-needle,  when  it  will  stand 
almost  upright.  The  same  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  the  other 
half  of  the  knitting-needle,  with  a  like  result. 

This  is  exactly  what  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  which,  as  I  have 
said  before,  we  must  look  upon  as  a  gigantic  magnet.  A  magnetic 
needle  suspended  between  horizontal  supports  gradually  dips  as  one 
pole  or  the  other  nears  the  earth's  poles.  At  the  present  time  the 
needle  at  London  is  attracted  by  the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth 
so  strongly  that  it  makes  an  angle  of  68°  with  the  horizontal  line.  At 
the  magnetic  equator  such  a  needle  would  be  perfectly  horizontal,  and 
would  dip  its  south  pole  as  it  progressed  towards  the  south  magnetic 
pole  of  the  earth. 

The  sharper  amongst  you  will,  no  doubt^  perceive  an  apparent 
anomaly  when  speaking  of  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  being  attracted 
by  the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  it  having  been  previously 
stated  that  unlike  poles  attract  each  other.  This  anomaly  is  only 
apparent,  and  results  from  our  having  wrongly  named  the  poles  of  the 
magnetic  needle  in  the  first  instance.  The  pole  that  points  to  the 
north,  in  consequence  of  its  being  atti*acted  by  the  north  polar  force  of 
the  earth,  is  in  reality  its  south  pole ;  but  we  have  never  had  the 
resolution  to  change  our  nomenclature.  The  French,  with  greater  show 
of  reason,  call  the  end  of  the  needle  that  points  to  the  north  the 
austral  pole  (from  Auaterj  the  south  wind) ;  and  the  other  the  boreal 
pole  (from  Boreas^  the  north  wind). 

It  has  been  stated  generally  that  iron,  unlike  steel,  was  incapable  of 
retaining  magnetism  ;  but  a  piece  of  iron  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
north  magnetic  pole  exhibits  all  the  powers  of  a  magnet,  forming  an 
excellent  example  of  force  acting  by  influence  or  induction. 

Experimtni  12.  Hold  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
dip— that  is  to  say,  due  north  and  south,  and  at  an  angle  with  the 
horiaon  of  6d° — ^near  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  it  will  be 
vigoroualy  repelled.  Bepeat  the 
same  experianent  with  the  south  pole, 
and  it  will  be  as  v^rously  attracted. 
Here  the  iron  becomes  a  magnet 
through  being  held  in  the  line  of 
the  magnetic  dip,  just  as  the  iron  ^iq,  4. 
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wire  and  key  became  magnets  in  Experiments  5  and  6.  Held  in  any 
other  position,  it  acts  simply  as  a  piece  of  iron,  and  attracts  either  pole. 
Fig.  4  shows  how  this  experiment  is  performed.  A  more  beautiful 
instance  of  the  theory  of  indaction  could  hardly  be  devised  than  this 
last  experiment. 

This  experiment  will  throw  a  considerable  amount  of  light  on  the 
formation  of  natural  magnets  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  block  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  pole 
would,  like  the  piece  of  iron  we  have  been  experimenting  upon,  become 
a  magnet ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  steel  bar,  the  magnetic  forces  con- 
tained in  it  would,  when  once  separated,  remain  disunited  for  a  long 
period.  "With  a  piece  of  steel  the  same  thing  would  happen ;  and  we 
continually  find  that  steel  bars  and  pokers  that  have  lain  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  pole  are  thereby  converted  into  weak  magnets. 
You  may  easily  test  this  matter  for  yourself  with  the  fire-irons  of  the 
house  you  are  living  in. 

One  more  experiment  before  we  conclude. 

JSasperimerU  13.  Place  a  magnet,  without  the  keeper,  on  a  flat  surface, 
and  lay  on  it  a  piece  of  white  paper.  Enclose  some  steel  filings  in  a  little 
muslin  bag,  and  sift  them  evenly  over  the  paper.  They  will  gradually 
arrange  themselves  in  a  series  of  beautiful  curves  springing  from  the 
poles  of  the  magnet.  By  gently  tapping  the  paper  now  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  increase  their  distinctness.  You  will  notice  that  the 
principal  amount  of  magnetic  force  is  in  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and 
that  it  gradually  decreases  towards  the  middle. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  caution  you  once  more  never  to  leave  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  without  its  keeper  or  armature,  otherwise  the  two  polar 
forces  will  gradually  creep  towards  each  other  through  the  length  of  the 
magnet)  and  thereby  weaken  it  The  armature,  on  the  contrary,  by 
keeping  the  two  forces  constantly  at  work,  prevents  them  from 
re-uniting.  Magnetic  needles  need  no  armatures,  seeing  that  through 
their  always  lying  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  they  are  kept 
in  order  by  the  earth  itself.  Bar  magnets,  like  the  needle,  soon  lose 
their  magnetism.  If,  however,  you  have  made  two,  you  may  preserve 
them  in  a  state  of  efficiency  by  uniting  their  opposite  poles  with  two 
pieces  of  soft  iron« 


Cj^je  ynst  Cj^amnis  Puitttt 
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CHAPTEE    V. 
U5DEB  THE  ICE  (continued), 

lY  aflter  day  passed  and  UI7  continued  to  work  dili- 
gently at  his  tunnel ;  but  his  strength  began  to  fail  from 
want  of  food.  The  ibex  was  completely  devoured.  Uly 
had  even  split  the  bones  with  his  hatchet,  and  tried 
to  appease  his  hunger  with  the  marrow,  and  not  a 
single  thing  was  left.  In  vain  he  gnawed  the  bones  over  and  over 
again ;  not  a  fragment  remained  to  still  his  cravings.  Two  days  had 
gone  by  and  not  a  morsel  had  crossed  his  lips.  The  powerful  athletic 
man  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  lift  his  axe  or 
support  himself  on  his  feet.  Still  he  would  not  give  up,  but  fought 
bravely  against  his  fate.  From  time  to  time  he  tried  to  go  on  with  his 
work ;  but  always  after  a  few  blows  his  arm  grew  weary,  and  the 
hatchet  slipped  from  his  powerless  hand. 

He  was  forced  at  last  to  abandon  the  attempt  completely.  Shivering 
from  head  to  foot,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  blanket  and  lay  down  in 
a  comer  of  the  cave,  in  mute  submission  to  wait  the  will  of  Qod. 

A  less  resigned  and  pious  man  might  perhaps  have  put  an  ehd  to 
intolerable  torture  by  plunging  a  knife  into  his  heart;  but  not  the 
faintest  temptation  to  such  a  deed  came  into  the  good  lily's  mind.  As 
long  as  he  could  think  he  thought  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  whom  he  trusted  with  touching  confidence. 

Another  day  and  night  passed,  and  no  help  came.  Uly  lay  still 
and  motionless  in  his  comer,  and  his  dull,  already  half-closed  eyes  only 
opened  occasionally  to  throw  a  troubled  glance  around  him.  They  soon 
reclosed,  and  then  Uly  looked  as  if  death  had  already  claimed  him.     A 
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sad  sight  he  was  to  see :  the  pale  brow,  sunken  eyes  encircled  with 
dark  ^rings,  colourless  and  hollow  cheeks,  leaden  lips  closely  pressed 
together,  made  a  sorrowful  picture. 

He  had  been  lying  perhaps  an  hour  in  this  state  that  morning,  when 
again  the  long  drawn'piercing  "  Pfy-i-i !  Pfy-i-i !"  the  cry  of  the  carrion- 
kite,  sounded  in  the  air  far  away,  and  penetrated  the  deep  grave  of  poor 
XJly.  He  took  no  notice,  perhaps  did  not  even  hear  it ;  for  he  remained 
perfectly  motionless ;  not  a  muscle  stirred.  The  cry  was  repeated  again 
and  again — sometimes  nearer,  sometimes  further  off — ^till  it  sounded  as 
if  from  the  very  edge  of  the  chasm.  Only  then  Uly  opened  his  eyes, 
and  life  seemed  to  return  to  the  stiffened  limbs.  Again  the  screech  of 
the  bird  feU  on  his  ear  more  shrill  and  piercing  than  before,  and  Uly 
could  even  fancy  he  heard  the  flapping  of  its  powerful  wings. 

His  curiosity  was  roused,  and  he  rose  and  went  with  tottering  steps 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  He  looked  up  and  a  strange  spectacle  met 
his  eye.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  chasm,  planted  firmly  on  his  fore- 
feet)  stood  a  chamois  defending  himself  with  the  energy  of  despair 
against  the  attacks  of  two  old  vultures,  who  flew  round  and  round  him, 
and  then  fell  on  him  with  violent  blows  of  their  wings,  beaks,  and 
claws,  endeavouring  to  push  him  over.  The  chamois  seemed  nearly 
exhausted,  and  was  bleeding  from  several  wounds.  It  was  evident  the 
crevasse  was  too  broad  for  him  to  bound  over,  and  to  turn  bade 
was  impossible ;  for  the  two  mighty  birds  of  prey  darted  down  on  him 
with  redoubled  fury  whenever  he  attempted  to  alter  lus  position.  They 
had  chased  him  purposely  to  a  spot  where  he  could  not  escape  them ; 
but  yielding  at  last  to  their  ferocious  onslaughts,  must  fall  into  the 
fissure  and  become  their  easy  prey. 

With  the  most  intense  interest  Uly  watched  the  unequal  combat, 
satisfied  that  it  must  infallibly  end  in  the  downfiill  of  the  chamois. 
The  only  question  was  whether,  driven  to  an  extremity,  the  poor 
animal  might  venture  the  leap  across,  or  even  in  despair  turn  round  and 
bound  back  over  the  glaciers.  In  the  first  case,  the  prey  would  fall  to 
XJly ;  but  ia  either  of  the  latter  the  vultures  would  apf»x>priate  it  His 
h^art  throbbed  violently  with  suspense,  and  his  earnest,  eager  gaze 
followed  every  movement  of  the  terrified  animal. 

Suddenly  a  wild  cry  escaped  his  lips.  The  ohamois  had  succumbed 
to  the  fierce  blows  of  his  powerful  enemies,  and  made  a  frantic  leap  over 
the  chasm.  He  had  reached  the  other  aide  in  safely ;  but  before  he 
could  get  his  Booting  firmly,  the  vultures  darted  on  him  Jike  lightning, 
and  with  one  flap  of  their  immense  wings,  hurled  him  into  the  abyss. 
He  fell  at  lily's  very  feet,  and  before  he  had  time  to  reoover  the  shock, 
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TJl/s  knife  waa  plunged  into  hiB  breast,  and  tibe  poor  tcMiiared  animal 
£reed  from  his  persecators.  The  disappointed  Tultures  swept  round 
and  round  the  top  of  the  chasm  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  screamed 
and  screeched  out  their  fuiy,  but  thej  did  not  venture  down.  Thej 
saw  that  a  stronger  than  they  had  taken  possession  of  their  victim,  and 
ailer  a  few  minutes  soared  aloft^  and  were  speedily  &r  distant,  doubt- 
leas  in  search  of  some  fresh  prey. 

Their  cries  of  rage  had  given  XJly  no  concern.  He  saw  nothing  but 
the  chamois  at  his  feet^  and  felt  nothing  but  the  most  unspeakable 
delight  at  the  gift  which  really  seemed  as  if  directly  bestowed  by  Heaven. 
With  the  eagerness  of  starvation  he  drank  the  warm  blood  that  was 
flowing  from  the  animal's  wounds,  and  sought  to  drag  the  carcase  into 
the  cave  to  secure  it  frx)m  any  renewed  attack  of  the  vultui*es.  But  he 
had  quite  forgotten  his  own  feebleness  The  chamois  slipped  from  his 
powerless  hands,  and  glided  down  the  smooth  and  somewhat  slanting 
ice  into  the  fissure  left  by  the  flood. 

XTly^s  first  sickeiung  fear  was  that  it  had  altogether  vanished  into  the 
deep  gulf  below ;  but  to  his  joy  he  discovered  it  lying  on  the  projecting 
rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissura 

"  To  God  be  praise  and  thanks  1 "  he  ezckumed  with  trembling  lip& 
^*  It  would  indeed  have  been  terrible  i^  through  my  own  carelessness. 
His  precious  bounty  had  been  lost  in  tbe  very  moment  He  had  sent  it 
xne.     But  it  shall  be  a  lesson  lor  the  future.'' 

Instead  of  climbing  down  immediately  to  recover  the  chamois,  TJly 
very  wisely  determined  to  rest  a  little.  He  waited  quietly  nearly  an 
hour,  till  the  blood  he  had  drunk  had  somewhat  recruited  his  strength, 
and  he  felt  equal  to  the  task  before  him.  By  cutting  a  few  steps  in  the 
ice  with  his  hatchet,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shelving  rock  in 
safety.  Again  he  tried  to  lift  the  chamois,  but  it  was  still  too  much  for 
him,  so  he  had  no  choice  but  to  cut  it  up  and  cany  it  to  the  top  piece 
by  piece.  This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  after  eating  a  few  slioes  of 
the  juicy  flesh,  which  tasted  most  excellent  to  the  poor  funished  fellow, 
he  prepared  to  return  to  the  upper  plateau.  All  at  onoe  he  gave  a  start 
In  the  mixture  of  ice  and  snow  which  formed  the  ground  before  his 
cave,  and  which  had. been  partially  washed  away  by  the  torrent,  TJly 
saw  something  shining  that  was  evidently  neither  snow  nor  ice.  Looking 
closer,  he  perceived  it  was  a  metal  knob,  and  a  joyful  suspicion  sent  a 
thrill  through  his  veins.  With  a  few  carefully-aimed  blows  he  loosened 
the  object  and  drew  it  out.  What  a  cry  of  rapture  resounded  in  the 
narrow  vault !  It  was  the  powder-flask  for  which  he  had  sought  so  long 
and  despairingly.      It  had  been  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  snow,  that 
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in  all  probabilitj  he  would  never  have  discovered  it,  had  not  the  flood 
laid  it  partially- bare.  With  a  hand  trembling  with  emotion,  Uly 
opened  it  and  found  the  powder  perfectly  dry  and  uninjured.  His 
happiness  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  now  the  means  of  communicating 
with  any  neighbours  who  might  be  self-sacrificing  enough  to  come  in 
quest  of  him,  or  at  any  rate,  with  some  solitary  hunter  who  might  be 
lured  to  the  spot,  in  pursuit  of  the  chamois  and  ibex  often  to  be  found 
there. 

The  powder  might  be  very  useful,  too,  in  another  way.  More  than 
once  Uly  had  seen  an  ibex  or  chamois  peeping  curiously  over  the  chasm, 
and  if  he  had  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  ammunition,  he  could 
easily  have  fired  and  brought  them  down ;  but  in  the  absence  of  powder, 
of  course  it  was  impossible.  Still  he  had  always  abstained  very  care- 
fully from  doing  anything  to  frighten  the  timid  animals  away,  chiefly  in 
the  hope  that  some  hunter  might  approach,  and  by  a  fortunate  shot 
kiU  one  of  them,  which  would  either  fall  into  the  chasm,  or  remain 
lying  on  the  brink.  In  either  case  he  would  be  able  to  communicate 
with  the  hunter,  and  that  done,  he  should  look  on  ultimate  deliverance 
as  certain.  A  secondary  reason  why  Uly  encouraged  the  visits  of  the 
goats,  was  the  £unt  but  constant  hope  he  cherished  of  coming  some  day 
across  his  powder-horn,  and  now  that  he  had  found  it  so  imexpectedly, 
he  determined  to  profit  by  it  to  the  utmost. 

But  his  hopes  and  plans  could  wait.  Hin  first  business  was  to  climb 
back  to  his  cave,  and  stow  away  his  newly-found  provision.  He 
carried  in  the  last  piece,  and  then  a  feeling  of  gladness,  difficult  to 
describe,  he  loaded  his  long  unused  gun,  and  hugged  it  to  his  breast, 
like  an  old  and  trusty  comrade. 

The  powder  horn  was  still  two-thirds  full,  and  he  placed  it  in  his 
hunting  pouch  as  the  diyest  and  safest  place.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  long  days,  he  pi*epared  to  take  a  good  meal,  and  a 
hearty  supper  he  made  oflf  the  unboiled,  unroasted,  haunch  of  the 
chamois.  Then  he  lay  down  and  fell  asleep,  and  never  awoke  tUl  next 
morning,  when  he  rose  so  strong  and  cheerful  that  he  could  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  more  courage  than  ever. 
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CHAPTEB    VI. 
UHDEB  TTHE  ICB  (eotUinued). 

NOW  that  Ul jy  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  had  recovered  his 
powder-horn,  and  laid  np  food  in  store  for  some  time,  he  was  able 
to  continue  his  labonrs,  though  he  could  not  but  see  it  was  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  bore  through  ice  more  than  150  feet  thick  with  no 
other  implements  but  two  strong  arms  and  a  small  hatchet.  But  still, 
why  should  he  sit  idle  1  Even  granted  that  he  should  never  attain  his 
object^  the  work  was  not  wholly  useless — it  kept  him  from  ennui, 
distracted  his  mind  from  melancholy  thoughts,  and  strengthened  his 
body  by  the  constant  exercise.  Since  the  violent  cold  he  had  taken,  in 
consequence  of  the  first  night's  exposure,  he  had  never  been  ill,  for 
the  suffering  and  weakness  induced  by  hunger  could  not  be  called 
illness. 

Every  evening,  after  his  day's  work,  Uly  used  to  carry  all  the  splinters 
of  ice  he  had  knocked  off  down  to  the  fissure  left  by  the  Fohn,  and 
throw  it  iato  the  gulf  below — a  gulf  apparently  bottomless,  for  however 
much  was  thrown  in  it  never  got  full,  or  even  clogged  up. 

But  Uly  had  another  occupation  now  besides  hacking  at  the  ice  and 
clearing  it  out  of  the  cava  He  kept  a  sharp  outlook  for  the  ibex  and 
chamois,  which  firom  time  to  time  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these  animals,  and 
knew  that  they  were  rarely  to  be  seen,  except  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  evening,  so  at  these  hours  he  always  stood  at  his  post  wifii 
loaded  rifle  in  hand.  In  the  evening  the  timid  creatures  generally  leave 
the  upper  mountain-ranges,  and  descend  in  search  of  food,  returning  to 
their  covert  at  break  of  day.  Sometimes  in  passing  the  chasm  they 
would  peep  shyly  down,  and  these  were  the  opportunities  that  Uly  must 
seize  to  take  aim.  For  many  days  he  lay  in  wait,  but  nothing  rewarded 
his  patience  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  from  the  discovery  of  the  powder- 
horn,  he  saw  some  heads  moving  high  above  him,  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  crevasse,  looking  like  black  specks  on  the  deep  blue  of  the  heavens. 
Uly  selected  his  aim  with  a  clear  eye,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  shot 
resounded  like  a  thunder  clap  in  the  narrow  fissure,  but  Uly  cared 
little  for  that ;  he  waited  to  see  if  the  ball  had  struck.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  successful :  almost  immediately  a  dark  object  leaped 
upwards,  and  then  tumbled  headlong  down.  Uly  was  obliged  to  step 
hastily  on  one  side  to  avoid  being  knocked  over  by  the  animal's  weight ; 
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it  fell  almost  at  his  feet,  and  proved  to  be  a  splendid  £Eit  ibex.  He  took 
out  the  entrails,  and  then  dragged  it  into  the  cave^  and  deposited  it 
beside  the  i*emain8  of  the  other. 

Soon  after  XJI7  was  again  successful,  and  within  a  week  he  shot  two 
ibexes  and  three  chamois,  so  that  he  had  no  fear  of  hunger  foi'  many 
weeks  to  come.  In  his  cave  the  flesh  kept  in  first-rate  condition  as 
the  cold  ice  prevented  its  becoming  tainted  in  the  slightest  degree,  so 
he  determined  to  hnsband  his  scanty  stock  of  powder,  and  reserve  it  for 
important  occasions 

The  weather  became  dailj  more  severe,  and  TJ\j  might  bless  himself, 
he  had  the  skins  of  so  many  animals  to  protect  him  in  the  long  nights 
£rom  the  keen  frost.  In  the  day  he  never  felt  cold,  constant  work  kept 
him  warm  and  well. 

JJlj  had  now  quite  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea  of  passing  the  whole 
winter  in  his  prison,  when  a  most  unlooked  for  occurrence  suddenly 
afforded  him  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  release.  One  morning,  as  he  was 
eating  his  usual  breakfast  of  chamois-flesh,  he  heard  a  sound  that  shook 
his  inmost  soul.  The  practised  ear  of  the  mountaineer  could  not  be 
deceived :  that  low  reverberating  noise  could  only  proceed  from  the 
filing  of  a  gun  a  short  distance  away  over  the  glacier.  In  a  few  seconds 
his  very  breath  seemed  stopped  with  joyful  surprise,  then  he  eagerly 
seized  his  tifle,  loaded  it,  and  fired  upwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
chasm.  A  minute  or  two  elapsed,  that  seemed  like  an  eternity  to  Uly, 
and  then  he  heard  a  voice  calling  loudly.  He  shouted  joyfuUy  back, 
and  with  a  trembling  hand  reloaded  his  gun,  and  fired  again.  A  few 
instants  longer  and  the  face  of  a  man  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  ice- wall, 
who  shouted  in  stentorious  tones, — 

"  Halloh  I     Is  any  one  down  there  in  Vant  of  help  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  cried  Uly.  "  As  you  hope  for  God*s  mercy,  come  to  my 
deliverance ! " 

'<  Never  fear,  my  man,"  replied  the  voice  above.  **  All  I  can  do  shall 
be  done ;  but  tell  me  first  who  you  are,  and  how  you  came  into  this 
fearful  pit." 

<'  I  am  Uly  Redinger,  of  the  Matter  valley,"  said  the  poor  fellow. 
"  And  what  is  your  name  1 " 

''My  God!  is  it  possible  1"  exclaimed  the  new  comer.  ''You  are 
Uly  Bedinger  1  I  have  heard  about  you.  All  your  neighbours  came 
up  months  ago  to  seek  you,  and,  as  they  could  neither  hear  nor  see  you, 
went  back  in  the  full  belief  that  you  were  dead :  and  now  you  are 
actually  alive,  and  I  just  happen  to  come  across  you !  Qod  must  have 
protected  you  in  some  most  wonderful  manner,  my  good  fellow." 
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<<  He  Ims,  indeed.  It  is  almost  a  miracle  that  I  am  aliye,"  said  XJI7 ; 
and  he  gave  a  short  account  of  his  sufferings,  accidents,  and  escapes. 

''Well,  TJljf"  said  the  hunter,  when  the  recital  had  ended,  '^  God's 
goodness  and  mercy  have,  indeed,  been  marvellously  shown  to  70U ;  so 
keep  up  your  courage  still  I  Mj  name  is  Hans  Spriingli,  of  Zermatt ; 
and  I  promise  you  to  do  eveiything  in  my  power  to  get  you  out  of  that 
icy  vault.  Meantime,  however,  I  can  do  nothing,  as  I  am  all  alone,  and 
have  not  even  a  rope  to  throw  down  to  you  ;  but  I  will  hasten  down  to 
the  Matter  valley,  and  summon  your  friends  at  once :  they  will  not 
refuse,  you  may  rest  assured,  thoagh  the  journey  up  is  fearfully  dangerous. 
A  human  life  is  at  stake,  and  to  save  that  a  brave  Swiss  is  always 
ready." 

**  Thanks  !  A  thousand  thanks,  Hans  Spriingli  ! "  said  TJly.  "  And 
don't  forget  to  greet  my  wife  for  me,  and  my  boy.  How  amazed  they 
will  be  to  hear  I  am  alive  I  ** 

**  I  will  see  to  everything,  you  may  depend,  if  I  only  get  down  in 
safety,*'  returned  the  brave  Hans.  ^  And  now  stand  a  little  on  one  side 
There  is  an  ibex  here,  that  I  have  just  killed,  that  will  be  better  down 
beside  you  than  up  here,  where  the  vultures  will  soon  scent  it  out.  If 
I  come  back  with  your  neighbours  I  can  claim  it  again,  but  should' 
circumstances  prevent  me,  then  you  eat  it,  XTly.  May  God  still  be  with 
you  in  your  horrible  grave.  I  must  be  off  as  quick  as  possible,  for  a 
heavy  cloud  is  gathering  in  the  sky,  and  the  peaks  of  the  glaciers  betoken 
a  speedy  fall  of  snow ;  so  good-bye,  TJly,  and  rely  on  me  to  bring  you 
help  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  God  reward  you,  Hans  Spriingli,  and  prosper  your  way ! "  said 
Uly.  ''  I  shall  pray  for  you  constantly,  and  for  myself,  and  my  dear 
ones." 

<<  Many  thanks,"  replied  Spriingli ;  ''  and  now  look  out !  Here  comes 
the  ibex !"  And  down  it  came  tumbling  from  side  to  side.  A  few  more 
£nrewell  words,  and  then  Hans  strode  away  at  full  speed. 

Uly  sank  on  his  knees,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  the  deepest  emotion, 
besought  the  Most  High  to  lead  and  protect  with  his  own  arm  of 
strength,  the  man  who  had  so  unselfishly  and  heartily  devoted  himself 
to  his  rescue. 

{To  he  continued.) 


itmiriQ. 


8IDNET     DABTL. 


HN  those  memorable  days  when  I  was  undei^^cong  a  ooune 
of  penal  servitude  at  Dr.  Tickleback'B  private  damieal 
eataUi«hment  for  yoong  gmtlemen,  the  weekly  feQcing 
leseoa  on  Saturday  aAemoons  was  always  a  source  of 
unmixed  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  ma.  The  t&ll 
Sergeant-Major  who  filled  the  poet  of  instruotor  was  a  genial,  conver- 
satdonal  fellow,  fiill  of  anecdote,  and  highly  enterbuning,  but  withal  a 
strict  disciplinarian  and  stem  preceptor.  He  would  talk  and  chat  away 
pleasantly  till  be  gave  the  word  for  business  to  begin,  and  then  his 
whole  aspect  would  change,  and  any  attempt  at  nonsense  or  tomfoolery 
evoked  an  immediate  rebuke.  He  was  not  only  an  adept  with  the  foil, 
and  a  remarkably  skiUul  one  too,  but_an  intense  enthusiast  in  the  art  of 
fencing.  "  It's  good  for  the  arms,  it's  good  for  the  1^^  it's  good  for  the 
lungs,  it's  good  for  the  digestion,  and  last,  but  not  least,  it's  good  {ca:  the 
temper,"  he  would  say  when  some  novice  conunenced  a  course  with  him 
at  the  beginning  of  a  half  year.  If  his  own  robust  and  healthy  appear- 
ance was  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  bnith'of  his  assertion,  n  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  contradict  him.  A  foil  in  his  hand  looked 
nothing  more  tiian  a  knitting-needle,  and  the  way  in  which  he  would 
sometimes  perform  feats  with  the  broadsword  for  our  edification  was  a 
caution.  To  the  mighty  Tickleback  himself  he  always  behaved  with 
great  (dvility,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  while  that  departed 
worthy,  in  his  turn,  partly  from  the  timidity  of  his  nature,  and  other 
reasons  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  inquire  into,  treated  the  tall  Life 
Guardsman  with  &r  more  consideration  than  he  did  any  other  person  in 
his  empli^.  In  his  proceedings  he  never  interfered,  and  always  avoided 
the  clasB-ioom  in  which  he  administered  his  instructions.     Hence  the 
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chief  reason  why  those  who  took  fencing  lessons  regarded  (hem  with  so 
much  fiivour. 

Apart  from  that  circumstance,  however,  the  study  and  practice  of 
this  invigorating  exercise  might  well  be  ^pular.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  boy  when  he  has  once  mastered  the  first  principles  and  surmounted 
the  few  preliminary  difficulties — and  few  indeed  they  are — ^will  be  any- 
thing but  determined  to  acquire  perfection  as  £ftr  as  he  can  in  handling 
his  foil.  It  is  just  one  of  those  exercises  that  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
young  and  active;  it  brings  all  the  muscles  into  play,  and  keeps 
the  wits  on  the  qui  vive.  It  is  no  use  picking  up  juft  a  smattering  of 
fencing ;  in  fact,  you  may  as  well  let  it  alone  altogether,  for,  the  first 
person  you  attempt  to  try  conclusions  with  will,  if  he  knows  his 
work,  make  short  business  with  you,  and  expose  you  as  a  miserable 
impostor. 

At  one  time  fencing  was  looked  upon  with  much  disfavour  in  this 
country,  owing  to  its  leading  to  the  reprehensible  practice  of  duelling. 
It  was  considered  an  essential  part  of  every  gentleman's  education  that 
he  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  use  of  the  small-sword, 
which  was  an  indispensable  portion  of  his  costmne,  and  an  immediate 
resource  to  which  to  fly  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  The  most 
trumpery  causes  were  sufficient  for  blades  to  be  crossed  in  mortal 
combat^  and  lives  were  sacrificed  in  moments  of  passion  or  intoxication 
in  a  way  that  only  to  read  of  in  these  days  excites  horror  and 
disgust  Lord  Byron's  grand-uncle  left  the  dinner-table,  and  fought 
and  kiUed  a  Mr.  Chaworth  in  an  adjoining  room  by  the  light  of  a 
single  tallow  candle,  because  the  latter  had  asserted  in  the  course  of 
the  repast  that  the  quantity  of  game  on  his  estate  was  greater  than 
that  on  the  Byron  preserves.  Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things  to  be 
existing  in  this  steady-going  Old  England  of  ours  !  Then,  again,  there  was 
the  fiimous  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  when 
both  fought  so  fiercely  and  vindictively  that  neither  survived — ^though 
for  the  matter  of  that  it  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  pair  of  them 
wei'e  out  of  the  world.  This  was  the  fashion  after  which  our  fore- 
fiithers  used  to  heal  their  wounded  honour,  and  settle  their  difierences, 
and  hence  the  reason  that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  foil,  though  a  dangerous, 
was  to  a  certain  extent^  an  indispensable  accomplishment  It  is  a 
melancholy  thing  to  reflect  that  a  very  large  number  of  what  in  those  , 
times  were  politely  termed  duels,  were  in  reality  little  else  than  murders, 
for  the  code  that  recognized  them  as  the  only  proper  means  by  which  a 
gentleman  could  settle  his  quarrels,  or  wipe  out  insult^  contained  no  pro- 
vision against  the  veriest  greenhorn  in  the  use  of  the  rapier  being  called 
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out^  and  having  to  meet  the  meet  finished  and  deadly  swordsman  of  the 
day.  The  former  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  might  have  had  some  riight 
chance  at  ten  or  fifteen  paces,  bat  at  close  qaarters,  with  a  yard  of  oold 
steel  within  a  foot  of  hia  breast,  and  an  advereary  who  knew  anything 
of  fencing,  it  was  Lombard  Street  to  a  China  orange  against  bis  sur- 
viving the  conflict.  But,  thank  goodness,  the  season  of  these  things  is 
passed,  and  when  Englishmen  &11  out  nowadays,  they  either  settle 
matters  with  their  fists,  or  in  a  court  of  law,  or  shake  hsjuds  and  say  no 
more  about  it.  By  statute  now  all  persons  who  take  part  in  or  aid  a 
duel,  either  as  principals  or  seconds,  if  the  combat  terminates  fatally,  are 
guilty  of  murder,  however  aggravated  the  provocation  received  by  the 
survivor,  or  the  fairness  with  which  it  was  fought.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  **  hostile  meetings"  are  never  heard  of  in  this  country ; 
indeed  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  of  the  sort  has  taken  place  since 
1845. 

In  France,  fencing  is  still  very  extensively  taught,  more  particularly 
in  the  army,  where  many  splendid  swordsmen  may  be  found  who  are 
thorough  adepts  in  the  art.  Duelling  has  not  so  completely  disappeared 
among  our  lively  neighbours  as  it  has  on  this  side  the  Channel,  and 
every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  affaires  d*honneivr  taking  place  there, 
though  fortunately  seldom,  if  ever,  with  &tal  results.  At  one  period  of 
her  history,  the  number  of  duels  that  were  fought  in  France  was  literally 
appalling,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  during  the  first  eighteen  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  some  four  thousand  gentlemen  met  their 
death  in  them.  When  Louis  XIII.,  who  succeeded  him,  came  to  the 
throne,  the  practice  was  still  continued  to  an  equally  disgraceful  extent, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  king'  to  suppress  it;  till  at  length  two  noble- 
men, Montmorency  Count  de  Boutteville,  and  the  Marquis  de  Beuoron, 
having  openly  disobeyed  the  law  in  this  respect,  were  tried  and  beheaded, 
to  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of  the  young  gallants  of  the  Court. 
Louis  XIV.,  however,  set  himself  seriously  and  energetically  to  putting 
a  stop  to  duelling,  and  by  his  determined  manner,  and  the  expedients  he 
adopted  to  eradicate  it,  accomplished  considerable  reforms. 

In  Germany,  the  students  are  some  of  them  capital  fencers.  Some 
three  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Heidelberg,  I  had  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege accorded  me  of  being  present  at  one  of  their  duels,  which  I  am 
bound  to  say  appeared  to  me  a  miserable  and  ridiculous  exhibition. 
From  the  immense  quantity  of  beer  that  was  consumed  by  the  spec- 
tators while  the  combat  was  proceeding,  and  their  lavish  expenditure 
of  very  bad  tobacco,  which  rendered  the  atmosphere  of  the  small  room 
in  which  it  took  place  almost  stifling,  I  gathered  that  matters  of  this 
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sort  were  looked  upon  as  public  property,  just  in  the  same  way  as  when 
there  was  a  fight  at  Tickleback's  it  was  considered  imperatively  necessary 
that  it  should  be  witnessed  by  the  whole  school.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
impugn  the  courage  of  the  German  students;  with  all  their  beer- 
drinking,  pipe-smoking,  and  sleepiness,  there  is  plenty  of  pluck  and 
endurance  in  them ;  and  these  duels  of  theirs,  though  there  is  no  danger 
fco  life,  are  far  from  being  child's-play.  They  involve  certain  nasty  cuts 
in  the  &ce,  which  do  not  impioye  the  appearance,  especially  when  the 
illustrations  are  performed  by  a  skilfid  artist ;  for  I  should  state  that  pre- 
viously to  the  actual  fighting,  the  combatants  pad  themselves  efiectually 
all  over  their  bodies  with  leather,  only  leaving  a  certain  part  of  the 
face  exposed,  which  is  the  point  towards  which  they  have  to  direct  their 
foils.  He  who  first  draws  blood  is  the  conqueror.  On  the  occasion  when  I 
was  present,  the  duel  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable,  for  the  quiet  and  orderly  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted 
by  the  principals.  I  am  no  great  judge  of  fencing,  but  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  he  who  ultimately  proved  the  conqueror  had  it  all  his  own 
way  from  the  first,  and  might,  if  he  had  liked,  have  made  short  work 
of  his  antagonist,  who  seemed  terribly  nervous,  and  more  muscular 
than  skilful  in  the  way  he  handled  his  folL  He  at  length  received  the 
finishing  stroke  in  the  shape  of  a  nice  gash  on  his  left  cheek,  which  pro- 
claimed his  defeat ;  and  thereupon  congratulations  and  beer  were  forced 
upon  the  victor,  while  the  friends  of  the  vanquished  first  boxind  up  his 
cheek — ^the  surgeiy  by  the  way  was  rough,  but  to  all  appearances  instantly 
efficacious — and  then  administered  like  consolation.  With  that  the 
business  part  of  the  proceedings  terminated,  and  everybody  began  to 
talk  to  everybody  else,  while  the  atmosf^ere  grew  so  thick  that  it  was 
like  a  November  fog.  I  was  informed  that  the  fighting  set  of  German 
students  are  very  proud  of  the  numb^  of  soars  they  bear  upon  their  faces, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  a  soldier  values  his  medals,  and  consider 
it  a  fine  thing  to  be  disfigured  by  them.  I  must  confess  that  I 
looked  upon  the  whole  afiair  as  rather  tame  and  insipid,  nor  was  I 
impressed  with  a  belief  in  the  superiority  of  Young  Germany's  style  of 
settling  differences  over  that  in  practice  among  English  boys.  Apart 
from  a  consideration  of  the  uses  and  abuses  to  which  knowledge  of 
fencing  may  be  put,  as  an  exercise,  it  is  invigorating  and  healthy,  and 
may  be  learnt  and  practised  by  all  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  Of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  the  art  will 
never  regret  the  time  they  have  devoted  to  it. 
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1.  Wardrobe. 

2.  Bee3-wax. 

3.  Stratford-oii-Avon. 

4.  Bickmaniworth. 

5.  Tnnbridge  Wells. 

6.  Castle  Bromwioh. 

7.  Middlesboroagh. 

8.  Bary  St.  Edmonds. 

9.  Chesterfield. 

10.  Basingstoke. 

11.  Haddersfield. 

12.  Batland. 

13.  Maidstone. 

14.  Home,     Open,    Mend, 

Ends. 

15.  Heart,  Ember,  Abase, 

Besin,  Trent. 

16.  Penitentiary. 

17.  Misanthrope. 

18.  Plenipotentiaries. 

19.  Cambridge. 

20.  Thebes. 

21.  Dover. 

22.  Hereford. 

23.  Derby. 

24.  Perth. 

25.  Blakeney. 

26.  Donstable. 

27.  Whitbnm. 

28.  Demonstration. 

29.  Foolscap. 
80.  Heap. 

31, 
'*  I  am  monarch  of  all  I 

Barrey ; 
My  right  there  is  none 

to  dispnte. 
From  the   centre,   all 

round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl 

and  the  brate. 
O  Solitude !  where  are 

the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in 

thy  face  ? 
Better    dwell   in    the 

midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  hor- 
rible place." 
82.  Examinations. 


33.  Aoqaaintanoe. 

34.  Mexico. 

35.  Because  yoa  can  double 

it,  pat  it  in  yoor 
pocket,  and  when  you 
take  it  ont  yon  find  it 
in-creasea. 

36.  Portrait. 

37.  Matchlees. 

38.  Usher. 

39.  Mario,  Italy. 

40.  Because  they  hare  just 

had  a  March  of  31 
days. 

41.  Time  oat  of  mind. 

42.  SamWeller,SnodgnM8. 

43.  John  Qay. 

44.  William  Shakenpeare. 

45.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

46.  Joshua  Beynolds. 

47.  Horatio  Nelson. 

48.  Becaose  while  she  tivQB 

there  will  be  no  rex 
(wrecks). 

49.  Dialogue. 

50.  Duke,      Unit,      Kib:i, 

Etna. 

51.  Elder,    Lanza^  DtiOftt, 

Erase,  Bates. 

52.  Photographic. 

53.  Bighteoasness. 

54.  Paraphrase. 

55.  Arabia,  Sweden. 

56.  Memorandnm. 

57.  Dedication. 

58.  Hastings. 

59.  Agincourt. 

60.  Waterloo. 

61.  Admonition. 

62.  Beslstance. 

63.  Murder. 

64.  Besentment. 

65.  Sutherland. 

66.  Caithness. 

67.  Dumbarton. 

68.  Dumfries. 

69.  Food,  Body,  life. 

70.  Leech,  Punch. 

71.  Marigold. 


72.  Mean. 

73.  Bape. 

74.  DoTer  Castle. 

75.  Napoleon  I.,  Napoleon 

iir. 

76.  Madam. 

77.  WiUUm  Pitt,  Eazl  of 

Chatham. 

78.  Prince  Jerome  Buona- 

parte. 

79.  Marquis      of      West- 

minster. 

80.  Louis  Napoleon  Baosa- 

parte. 

81.  Admiral  Lord  Howe. 

82.  Arthur  Wellington. 

83.  Marshal  Beresford. 

84.  Author,Editor,Beader. 

85.  Blacksmith. 

86.  Perish,  Horatio. 

87.  Wealth. 

88.  Arthur  Welleslay. 

89.  Victoria,       England's 

Queen. 

90.  Because  he  is  an  Apol« 

lyon  (a  Napoleon). 

91.  Adored. 

92.  Abundance. 

93.  Emancipation. 

94.  Astronomers. 

95.  Lawyers. 

96.  Candidate. 

97.  Gladstone. 

98.  One  is  rooted  to  the 

spot,  theother  spotted 
to  the  root. 

99.  Loin  of   Veal  (line  of 

wheel). 

100.  Indian  Pink. 

101.  Sahnon  Trout. 

102.  A  Flamingo. 

103.  Because  it's  never  in- 

doors. 

104.  Adversity. 

105.  Because  as  how  it  is. 

106.  Temi>erance. 

107.  Longfellow. 

108.  Bootjack. 

109.  Beginnings. 

110.  Distributed. 


PiCTU&B  Puzzle.        Pofulab  Song — Champagne  CharUc  is  my  name. 
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NO.  III. — FAHILIAB  SCENES. 

RESERVING  for  a  future  ]>eriod  those  especially  familiar 
scenes  dear  to  all  public-school  boys — indeed,  to  all 
genuine  boys  with  plucky  dispositions,  active  limbs,  and 
stout  muscles — which  recall  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cricket- 
ground,  and  many  well-fought  battles  on  the  foot-ball  field, 
I  propose  devoting  this  chapter  to  the  principal  athletic  sport  which 
employed  our  time  at  Marlborough  during  the  interval  between  the 
decline  of  cricket  and  fall  of  football,  and  vice  versd. 

We  will  suppose,  if  you  please,  it  is  a  raw,  windy,  March  afternoon. 
There  were  pretty  strong  gusts  at  Marlborough,  and  altogether  I  take  it 
that  Mr.  EJngsley,  who  has  written  enthusiastic  odes  on  the  "north-easter," 
would  have  liked  a  mansion  in  the  very  centre  of  our  wind-swept  downs. 
It  is  so  gusty  and  raw  on  the  afternoon  to  which  I  am  alluding,  that  the 
Captain  of  Football,  the  head  of  the  mighty  "Twenty,"  has  before 
dinner-time  put  up  a  notice  in  the  Court  that  there  will  be  no  match 
this  afternoon.  This  announcement  is  rather  a  disappointment  to  us  of 
the  Old  House,  for  the  great  match  of  the  year,  in  our  estimation — the 
tussle  between  the  Old  House  and  the  New — whs  to  have  been  fought 
out  to-day,  and  we  were  rather  counting  upon  the  slight  advantage  of 
wind  in  our  favour. 

However,  perhaps  the  Captain  was  right.  It  is  a  splendidly-even 
match,  and  it  would  be  a  pity,  equally  for  winners  and  losers,  if  a  goal 
were  won  by  "  a  fluke." 

We  of  the  Old  House  regret  the  postponement  of  the  match  for 
another  important  reason.     "  Last  night  of  all "  a  few  of  us  went  round 
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all  the  dormitories,  and  canvassed  every  individual  member  of  tlie 
House,  not  for  votes,  but  for  support  on  the  important  morrow.  We  had 
only  two  refusals — ^two  skulks — out  of  the  lot,  and  we  knew  that  every 
boy  who  had  promised  to  "come  up"  was  sure  to  keep  his  word.  It  would 
have  been  a  splendid  sight  to  see  a  field  of  some  hundred  fellows  follow- 
ing up,  with  fifty  yoxingsters  keeping  goal.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  esprit  de  corps  will  be  shown  when  the  wind  goes  down 
and  the  match  really  comes  off.  The  announcement  that  football  is 
postponed  has  been  noised  about  during  dinner,  and  it  is  evident,  from 
the  frequent  refusals  of  the  popular  Wednesday  apple-pie,  that  some 
feat  of  athleticism  is  "on  the  cards,"  requiring  unimpaired  digestive 
organs  and  a  good  wind. 

It  is  a  half-holiday  to-day — ^the  regular  upper  school  half-holiday — 
and  there  are  two  clear  hours  vacant  for  everybody  until  four  o'clock 
call. 

Ah !  there  is  the  bell  from  the  high  table  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall,  where  the  prefects  sit  Dinner  is  over,  and  the  last  new  prefect,  who 
is  nervous,  is  saying  grace  for  the  first  time.  Every  one  knows  the  grace 
by  hearty  but  on  this  occasion  I  venture  to  say  that  nobody  hears  a  word. 

Now  watch  how  the  fellows  hang  about  the  court  instead  of  going  to 
their  class-rooms  or  studies.  Something  unusual  is  evidently  going  to 
happen.     Let  us  go  up  to  the  notice-board,  and  see  if  we  can  find  out. 

Of  course.  Above  the  slip  of  paper  announcing  the  postponement  of 
the  Football  Match  is  another  notice : — 

"There  will  be  a  Paper  Chase  to-day.     Start  from  the  gates  at 

two  o'clock. 

"  Foxes :  Swift  and  O'Leary." 

Capital !  it  is  just  the  day  for  a  run,  and  it  will  do  one  infinitely  more 
good  than  moping  over  the  fire  or  hunting  up  parallel  passages  in  the 
Library.  It  is  a  quarter  to  two  now,  and  the  foxes  ought  to  be  off,  if 
they  don't  want  to  be  caught  in  the  first  field.  They  only  have  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  law. 

Ah !  here  they  are  just  coming  out  of  the  arches  by  the  New  House. 
Both  of  a  size,  that's  right,  and  running  well  in  step  together,  like  a  pair 
of  well-matched  carriage  horses.  They  certainly  look  as  if  they  meant 
work,  for  they  don't  cany  a  superabundance  of  clothing.  Flannel 
trousers,  thick  boots,  football  jerseys,  and  velvet  football  caps,  voili^  tout! 
The  scent  they  have  got  there  in  those  white  bags  dangling  at  their 
sides.  Whisper  low  about  those  mysterious  bags  I  Do  you  know  what 
they  are  1     Well,  they  were  made  to  contain  brushes  and  combs,  and 
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thej  have  been  torn  mthlesslj  from  the  foot  of  some  bed — most  pro- 
bably a  new  and  neat  boy's  bed — in  order  that  therein  might  be  thrust 
the  torn  scraps  of  piqier  >vhich  diligent  fags  have  been  preparing  for  the 
chase  duiing  the  honr  prior  to  dinner. 

'^Kowy  none  of  those  horrid  checks,  Swift,  my  boy/'  shouts  Ereeman-* 
an  excellent  runner  with  dogged  perseverance,  and  who  hajs  never  been 
known  to  be  '<  blown," — as  he  stands  watch  in  hand  against  the  wall  of 
the  modem  school-roouL  '^  We  mean  to  catch  you  thus  time,  if  you  run 
fair." 

S¥nfb  smiles,  but  makes  no  answer.     Sensible  fellow,  he  wants  to  keep  ' 
his  wind.     In  a  minute  they  are  out  of  the  gates,  which  are  firmly  shut 
behind  them.     Nobody  can  go  out  now  till  2  o'clock. 

<<  Which  way  do  they  go,  Freeman  1  '*  (who  has  constituted  himself 
Captain  of  the  Hounds  to-day),  asks  a  slim-built  fellow,  who  has  been 
up  to  his  dormitory  to  put  on  fla.nnels,  and  who  looks  as  active  as  a 
deer. 

"Up  the  Pewsey  Road.  They  begin  throwing  scent  in  the  field 
leading  to  Martin's  HiU." 

''  Bother  the  Pewsey  Eoad  1"  says  a  cbubby-cheekedy  good-humourod 
little  fellow,  terrier-built^  and  quite  as  ''  cheeky,*'  known  as  Dog  Dunn. 
<<  I  wish  I  hadn't  eat  that  apple-pie ! "  c^   . 

"I  told  you  not,  Doggie,"  answers  a  consoling  fnend;  "you'll  be 
1)ehind  before  you're  half-way  up  the  hill." 

"  Will  I  ?  You'll- see.  Anyhow,  I'm  a  better  man  than  you  by  two 
helpings  of  '  apple-bolly.' " 

I  will  here  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  queer  generic  term 
"bolly  "  has  been  given  by  Marlborough  boys  to  all  sorts  of  pies  and 
puddings.  We  had  jam-bolly,  plum-boUy,  and  treade-bolly.  The  name  of 
this  last  delightful  Marlborough  dish  was  given  in  due  course — ^I  presume 
on  the  ''  Incus  a  non  lucendo  "  principle,  to  a  sour  old  Miller,  who  lived 
within  a  stone's  tiirow  of  the  school  gates,  and  who  was  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  waarhxe  with  the  small  boys.  Treacle-bolly — I  believe,  by-the- 
bye,  that  originally  the  Miller  called  his  horse  Treacle-bolly — was 
dreadfully  tmpopular,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  his  windows 
sujSered  oocasionally  from  a  nasty  trick  he  had  of  reporting  offenders  to 
the  Head  Master. 

But  come,  it  is  two  o'dock.  The  Court  clock  has  struck ;  but  Freeman 
looks  at  his  watch  before  he  gives  the  word  to  go.     Fair  play  is  a  jewel. 

"  AU  right.     Time's  up ! " 

And  then  the  gates  are  tiirown  open,  and  some  fifty  or  sixty 
"  hounds  "  rush  pell-mell  into  the  road.     Look  at  those  fellows  making 
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the  mnning  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  Never  mind  them  ;  they  will  be 
"  done  "  before  they  get  to  the  "  scent "  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  old 
stagers  are  well  back,  taking  it  very  easily,  and  running  quietly  within 
themselves.  The  foxes  are  strong  to-day,  and  it  will  be  a  desperate  run. 
I  very  much  doubt  if  half-ardozen  out  of  the  whole  pack  will  be  "  in  at 
the  death."  We  will  not  follow  up  the  whole  way,  but  in  the  briefest 
of  terms  describe  the  run.  The  scent  was  found  at  the  appointed  spot 
in  little  heaps,  so  as  to  be  easily  discovered,  and  not  blown  away  at  once 
by  the  wind.  The  foxes  did  not  take  Martin's  Hill,  as  was  expected,  but 
skirting  Sergeant  Dool's  little  cottage,  made  straight  away  across  ''  the 
open "  to  the  forest  They  were  "viewed  "  twice  in  "  the  open  "  full  of 
running,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  heavy  going  in  a  ploughed 
field.  Just  before  reaching  the  forest  the  hounds  hod  a  severe  check.  Paper 
was  evidently  getting  short,  and  had  been  too  liberally  bestowed  at  the 
outset.  However,  they  found  again,  and  skirting  the  forest  for  a  mile 
or  so,  went  down  again  to  Mildenhall,  and  there  the  cunning  foxes,  hard 
pressed,  played  a  desperate  game.  They  took  the  river.  There  was  no 
jumping  it  at  that  spot.  Any  oue  who  wanted  to  follow  must  plunge 
boldly  in.  This  knocked  off  a  good  half  of  the  field,  and,  as  was 
anticipated,  only  six  arrived  at  the  gates  at  four  o'clock,  seven  minutes 
after  the  foxes,  the  river  having  been  twice  forded  before  the  hunt  was 
over. 

And  now  the  whole  school  collects  in  the  Court  again,  and  wends  its 
way  to  the  covered  playground,  where  that  kind,  indefatigable  oracle  of 
Marlborough — Mr.  Sellick — calls  over  the  names  with  a  bland  voice 
and  a  thick  gold  pencil. 

A  nd  now  for  another  familiar  Marlborough  scene. 

We  "vyill  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  the  winter-half  is  drawing  to  a 
close  :  that  in  a  fortnight  the  Christmas  examination  will  begin,  and  in 
a  week  more  every  one  will  be  scattered,  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  all 
over  England  Those  mysterious  calendars  so  accurately  posted  by  most 
schoolboys  show  but  a  few  blank  squares,  and  in  a  little  time  there  will 
be  none  of  them  unfilled  by  the  conventional  splodge  of  black  ink. 

Tea  is  over,  and  a  shorter  time  than  usual  seems  to  have  been  devoted 
to  that  exhilarating  entertainment  After  "licet"  the  whole  school 
seems  to  rise  and  go  out  of  the  hall  bodily.  A  rush  is  made  to  the  upper 
school  room,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  large  tables  are  pushed  together  to 
make  a  platform  under  the  head  master's  oak  chair.  In  a  few  seconds 
more  every  square  inch  of  the  platform  is  full.  It  is  better  to  get  into 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  for  outsiders  are  apt  to  be  pushed  ignominiously 
off  their  perch. 
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What  is  going  to  happen  1  Is  someone  going  to  make  a  speech,  and 
are  we  to  have  some  brilliant  example  of  schoolboy  oratory  ) 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  This  is  the  first  night  of  an  annual  entertain- 
ment— singing  on  the  tables.  A  tall,  handsome  fellow,  an  immense 
favourite,  and  gifted  with  a  sweet  tenor  voice,  which  he  uses  to 
admirable  advantage  in  the  chapel  choir,  is  appointed  Choragus.  He 
will  sing  a  solo,  of  course,  by-and-bye,  but  in  accordance  with  time- 
honoured  custom,  the  old-£ishioned  Marlborough  songs  must  be  given 
first. 

A  few  moments  of  silence,  and  then  all  the  boys  look  towards  their 
conductor  for  a  lead.  He  does  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but,  throwing  his 
head  back,  gives  out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  ''  A  B^;gar  Man  Laid  Down 
to  Sleep  !     Rumpty  !  Rumpty  !  *' 

"  A  beggrar  man  laid  down  to  sleep !  Too !  Ba !  Loo. 
A  begG^  man  laid  down  to  deep, 
And  laid  hla  waUet  at  liia  feet! 

MHiih  a  Bampiy-iddledy.    Hi  I  Gtoe  I  Wo ! " 

That  word  **  Rumpty "  is  given  out  in  unison  by  some  five  hundred 
voices,  and  the  effect  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  "stunning."  The  favourite 
chorus  of  "  Rumpty,"  is  followed  by  "  The  Three  Jolly  Post  Boys," 
and  "I  Love  a  Shilling,  a  Jolly,  Jolly  Shilling,"  all  uncommonly 
popular  on  the  tables. 

Long  before  the  days  of  the  "  Carmen  Marlburiense  "  there  existed  a 
wonderful  Greek  song  which  was  an  original  Marlborough  composition, 
and  owed  its  birth  to  this  custom  of  singing  on  the  tables.  I  very  much 
fear  it  has  been  allowed  to  die  out,  which  is  a  great  pity,  for  old  friends 
should  never  be  forgotten.  I  can't  explain  the  tune  here,  though  I 
know  it  perfectly.     The  song  began,  I  think, — 

and  it  contained  a  wonderful  and  stirring  chorus,  in  which  Zovw !  Zomr ! 
TroXXoKic  QKovvac !  were  the  prominent  words.  Some  enthusiastic 
Marlburian  should  dive  into  the  records  of  the  past,  and,  having  dis- 
covered the  words  and  music,  should  restore  the  old  song  to  its  throne 
on  the  tables.  In  my  time  the  Greek  song  was  attempted  every  year, 
but  J  am  afraid  it  always  resulted  in  a  fidlure. 

Half  an  hour  is  devoted  to  singing  on  the  tables.  The  Choragus  has 
given  us,  by  universal  desire,  "The  Barley  Mow"  and  "Old  King 
Cole," — feats  of  memory  and  glibness  of  tongue  in  which  he  is  decidedly 
proficient ;  and  all  the  "  birds  who  can  sing "  are  in  turn  "  made 
to  sing." 
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But,  see,  the  clook  in  the  school-room  points  to  seven  o'clock.  Three 
choruses  inevitably  wind  up  the  performanoe.  These  are  '^Domum, 
Domum,  dulce  Domum,"  the  well-known  Winchester  song;  the 
''  Carmen  Marlburiense/'  essentially  our  own  ;  and,  loyal  Englishmen 
that  we  are,  "  God  Save  the  Queen.''  The  master  on  duty  to-night  has 
been  in  the  school-room  some  minutes,  but  kindly  yielding  to  this 
special  occasion,  has  given  us  a  little  law,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
jSre,  watching  the  enthusiastic  singers  not  without  interest.  With 
the  last  notes  of  the  National  Anthem,  the  school  comes  clatt^ing 
down  from  the  tables,  and  in  a  few  minutes  **  evening  preparation  " 
commences. 

My  next  Marlborough  scene  takes  place  in  the  dark.  There  is  an  air 
of  mystery  about  this,  for  the  lights  are  turned  down,  and  it  takes  place 
in,  what  shotdd  be,  the  still  hours  of  the  night.  Old  John  has  been 
round  to  put  out  the  gas,  and  been  chaffed  as  usual ;  but  instead 
of  turning  round  on  our  pillows  to  sleep,  that  useful  and  refreshing 
commodity,  is  the  very  last  thing  we  are  *l»i"1rtiig  about  just  now.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  "  dormitory  grub."  An  unfortunate  £sig,  wrapped 
up  in  blankets,  and  posted  at  the  door,  reports  that  the  coast  is  clear, 
and  there  seems  no  let  or  hindrance  to  our  commencing  at  once. 

The  management  of  the  feast  has  been  intrusted  to  an  old  and  well- 
tried  hand,  who  on  allowance-day  collected  our  shillings  and  sixpences 
to  be  invested  with  Webb,  the  confectioner,  and  xmdertook,  moreover, 
on  the  appointed  day  to  look  after  the  commissariat,  and  convey  it  safely 
to  head-quarters. 

The  menu  of  Marlborough  "dormitory  grubs*'  was  in  my  day  as 
conservative  and  unchanging  as  most  public-school  institutions.  We 
seemed  anxious,  boy-like,  to  obtain  the  most  substantial  viands  we  could 
get  for  our  money.  The  first  course  consisted  invariably  of  pork-pies ; 
the  second  as  invariably  of  cold  plum-pudding.  The  beverage  with 
which  we  washed  down  these  indigestible  but  popular  viands  was  always 
the  same — ^raspberry  vinegar  !  It  is  no  use  thinking  of  it  with  horror 
now.  Pork-pies !  plum-pudding  1  and  raspberry  vinegar !  a  strange 
mixture  surely,  but  a  very  popular  feast  with  boys.  We  had  the  dura  iUa 
puerarum.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  we  do  not  now  suffar  for  our 
youthful  indiscretions.  Dormitory  grubs  were  always  fixed  for  Saturday 
night  It  was  impossible,  even  for  us,  to  finish  up  everything  before 
going  to  sleep.  The  grace  given  on  Sunday  morning  of  what  we  used 
to  call  *'  a  long  lie  in  bed,"  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  devouring 
remnants  of  pie  and  untasted  lumps  of  pudding.  Personally  speaking, 
IJook  back  upon  these  stolen  feasts  with  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
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pain.  When  they  came  off  without  a  hitch,  tbej  were  pleasant  enough, 
but  I  yraa  once  the  principal  actor  in  a  tragic  and  most  disastrous 
dranuL 

We  had  made  our  arrangements  in  the  famous  "  B  '*  dormitory  for 
one  of  these  popular  nocturnal  feasts,  and  my  brother  and  myself  were 
elected  managers  of  the  stores.  It  was  our  business  to  lay  out  the 
money  according  to  arrangement,  and  to  smuggle  up  the  good  things 
unobserved  in  the  quiet  hours  of  Saturday  afternoon.  We  bought  the 
puddings  and  the  pork-pies,  and  got  them  safely  into  the  gates,  and 
selecting  a  fayonrable  moment,  as  we  thought,  we  prepared  to  venture 
up  with  the  dainties  to  the  dormitory, — ^a  forbidden  region  in  the  day- 
time. Oar  dormitory  was,  unfortunately,  at  the  very  top  of  the  Old 
House,  and  we  had  to  pass  through  an  enemy's  country,  that  is  to  say, 
a  rival  house,  before  we  could  get  to  our  fortress.  We  got  half-way  up 
stairs  in  perfect  safety,  and  then  came  the  tug  of  war,  for  we  had  to 
pass  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  of  the  rival  house-master.  Laden  as 
we  were,  on  tip-toe  we  crept  along  when,  horror  of  hon*ors  !  the  door 
opened  before  we  could  get  to  our  staircase.  In  a  minute  we  knew  it 
was  all  up  with  us. 

''Here,  you  boys  !  what  are  you  doing  up  here)  What  have  you 
gotthei«r' 

We  were  speediless,  and  of  course  looked  very  guilty. 

**  Gome  into  my  room.*' 

We  obeyed,  as  also  his  instmctioDS  to  open  our  parcels. 

The  master  chuckled  grimly  when  he  saw  the  dainties.  He  was  a 
good  fellow,  and  liked  a  joke.  Without  a  word  about  punishments  or 
reporting  us  to  our  house  master,  he  briefly  dismissed  us. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  job  to  report  the  disaster  to  our  faithful 
companions  in  "  B  "  dormitory.  The  disappointment  we  knew  would 
be  awful.  My  brother  was  very  much  cut  up,  and,  Hke  a  good  generous 
fellow  tiiat  he  was,  bought  a  large  cake  with  his  own  money  as  a  peace- 
offering  for  our  stupidity.  We  were  forgiven  at  night,  but  it  was  on 
the  following  Monday  that  we  all  suffered  humiliation.  We  were  not 
puniflhed ;  but  the  master  who  had  caught  us,  and  loved  a  joke,  played 
us  one  with  a  vengeance. 

At  dinner-tuDe  on  the  following  Monday,  sitting  as  we  did  at  the 
next  table  in  Hall  to  the  rival  honse^  we  had  the  mortifieation  of  seeing 
our  puddings  and  pies,  bought  with  our  money,  and  intended  for  our 
enjoyment,  eaten  by  our  rivals  with  intense  satisfisMHiou.  It  was  humi- 
liating, certainly,  but  we  bore  the  punishment,  and  its  attendant  ^^dtaff" 
with  stoical  equanimity. 
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lUtcstrated  hy  Electro-Chemical^  and  other  Brilliant  but  Easy 

Experiments. 

BY  W.  H.  WALENN,  P.C.S. 


CHAPTEE   n.— COPPER   {Continued), 

jULPHURIC  ACID  (or  oil  of  vitriol)  is  a  veiy  corrosive 
substance,  but  less  so  than  nitric  acid.  It  is  so  anxious, 
as  it  were,  to  mix  with  water,  when  it  can  get  a  chance, 
that  the  mixture  is  always  accompanied  with  heat.  There- 
fore, in  mixing  the  three  parts  of  water  with  the  one 
part  of  acid,  as  stated  above,  the  acid  should  be  added  in  very  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  almost  drop  by  drop,  to  the  water,  the  liquid  being 
well  stirred  after  each  addition.  The  mixture  may  best  be  made  in 
what  is  called  a  '^  beaker/'  a  vessel  of  very  thin  glass  of  uniform 
thickness;  but  if  time  is  taken  in  the  operation,  any  ordinary  con- 
taining vessel  will  do.  If  any  sulphuric  acid  be  spilt  upon  the  hands 
it  should  be  wiped  as  completely  off  as  possible  with  tow  or  with  a 
pledget  of  cotton  wool,  and  the  hands  should  then  be  washed  in 
running  water,  avoiding  the  use  of  soap.  Bed  spots  on  the  clothes, 
produced  by  this  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  any  other  acid,  may  be  speedily 
removed  by  the  immediate  application  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  thereto. 
When  very  strong,  in  the  state  of  oil  of  vitriol,  for  instance,  sulphuric 
acid  destroys  many  organic  substances,  wood  for  example,  leaving  a 
carixmaceous  blackened  mass ;  this  action  may  be  fitly  employed  as  a 
rough  test  of  the  strength  of  any  given  specimen  of  oil  of  vitrioL  The 
stopper  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  bottle  should  always  be  kept  therein  (except, 
of  course,  when  pouring),  otherwise  the  attraction  of  the  add  for  the 
water  contained  in  the  surround  ng  atmosphere  soon  weakens  it. 
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It  is  important  that  Ezperiment  17  be  made  in  a  dish  exposing  a 
large  sar&oe  of  the  liquid  to  the  air ;  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
solution  of  the  copper  would  proceed  Yery  slowly  and  almost  im- 
pero^tibly.  If  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the  experiment,  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  may  be  added  to  the  weak  sulphuric  add. 

In  the  next  experiment  the  metal  is  acted  upon  by  the  electric  force 
given  out  by  the  **  porous  cell ''  arrangement  shortly  described  in  the 
Introduction.  A  cylindrical  ''  porous  cell/'  such  as  is  ordinarily  used 
for  galvanic  batteries,  is  placed  within  a  ''beaker/'  or  small  tumbler, 
the  size  of  the  porous  cell  being  such  that  about  an  equal  volume  of 
liquid  may  be  placed  inside  the  cell  and  outside  of  it,  in  the  tumbler. 
According  to  the  experiment  under  trial,  the  inside  and  the  outside 
liquids  may  either  be  different  or  they  may  be  the  same.  When  the 
arrangement  is  employed  for  the  solution  of  metals,  the  metal  to  be  dis- 
solved and  the  liquid  to  act  upon  it  are  placed  in  the  outer  compart- 
ment, where  the  action  may  be  seen ;  a  strip  of  the  metal  to  be  dissolved 
(copper  in  this  instance)  being  metallically  connected  to  a  strip  of  metal 
which  will  not  dissolve  in  the  liquid  within  the  porous  cell  in  which  it 
is  placed.  The  two  strips  (vertically  placed  in  their  respective  solutions) 
are  either  soldered  together  at  their  upper  brightened  extremities,  or 
are  screwed  together  with  a  binding  screw,  or  they  may  be  forcibly 
Jammed  into  a  deft  portion  of  a  small  piece  of  firewood,  the  object  being 
to  bring  them  together,  metal  to  metal,  out  of  the  approach  of  the 
liquid,  their  lower  portions  being  immersed  in  their  respective  liquids. 
It  is  important  that  ndther  metal  should  touch  the  porous  cell.  In  the 
apparatus  in  which  many  of  these  experiments  have  been  tried,  the 
beaker  is  1^  inches  wide  (in  diameter)  and  2^  inches  high,  and  the 
porous  cell  is  three^fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  3  inches  high  ; 
the  portions  of  the  metals  (sheet  metals  are  preferably  employed)  in  the 
solution  are  half  an  inch  wide  and  about  1^  inches  deep,  and  they  are 
supported  at  the  top  of  the  porous  cell  by  a  small  wooden  cross-piece,  so 
that  they  do  not  touch  the  bottom  of  thdr  respective  compartments. 
Another  arrangement,  which  is  very  serviceable,  but  more  troublesome 
to  wash  than  the  one  just  described,  consists  of  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe  cemented  into  the  bottom  of  a  vial  which  has  been  cut  in  half 
transversdy,  red  sealing-wax  being  used  as  the  cement.  Whenever  an 
experiment  is  finished,  the  glass  vessel  should  be  thoroughly  washed, 
and  the  porous  cell  placed  to  soak  in  a  large  quantity  of  rain-water, 
changed  several  times,  until  all  trace  of  the  liquids  just  used  has  dis- 
appeared. The  electric  current  which  obliges  the  metal  to  dissolve 
passes  from  the  dissolving  metal  through  the  porous  cell  to  the  platinum 
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foil  or  other  metal  in  the  porous  cell,  retuming  to  the  diasolvixig  metal 
through  the  bright  place  of  its  junotion  with  the  platinum. 

Hscperiment  18. — In  the  porous  cell  place  a  strong  solution  of ''  hydro- 
chloric'' or  ''chlorhydric"  acid  (the  muriatic  aoid  of  commerce),  and  in 
the  outer  vessel  place  a  solution  containing  one  part  (by  measure)  of  the 
same  add  to  three  parts  of  water.  Then  place  a  brightened  copper  strip 
in  the  outer  vessel  and  a  platinum  strip  in  the  porous  cell,  connecting 
them  as  explained  abov&  In  about  a  week's  time  the  exterior  liquid 
will  be  found  to  be  intensely  bro¥m  in  colour,  and  the  copper  plate,  or 
what  remains  of  it,  will  be  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  white  powder,  that 
turns  green  in  the  air.  If  the  brown  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air,  in 
a  dish,  for  some  days,  it  will  absorb  chlorine  from  the  acid  in  the  solution 
and  turn  green;  it  will  then  give  green  crystals  of ''hydrated  chloride  of 
copper  "  (or  ^'  cupric  chloride  ")  upon  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 

This  experiment  gives  us  at  once  an  insight  into  the  several  com- 
binationB  that  chlorhydric  acid  forms  with  copper.  The  white  powder 
contains  half  as  much  chlorine  as  '^  cupric  chloride,"  and  is  there£ore 
called  ''  subchloride  of  copper,"  or  '^  cuprous  chloride ; "  it  is  soluble  in 
the  acid  liquid,  turning  the  weak  chlorhydric  acid  of  a  brown  colour. 

The  above-mentioned,  viz.,  the  '^  nitrate,"  "  sulphate,"  and  "  chloride," 
are  the  principal  soluble  ''salts"  of  copper.  If  any  others  be  required, 
they  may  be  made  &om  these,  or  obtained  by  similar  processes  to  those 
already  described. 

In  these  papers  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  give  a  process  easy 
to  understand,  in  preference  to  that  by  which  the  result  is  produced  for 
every-day  use.  The  methods  of  obtaining  the  combinations  of  copper 
with  acids  (which  combinations  are  usually  called  ''  salts  ")  that  are  set 
forth  above,  are  the  methods  which  the  learner  will  most  appremte,  as 
they  most  distinctly  show  the  composition  of  those  bodies,  and  result 
simply  from  the  combination  of  copper  with  the  acid ;  but  the  methods 
employed  to  produce  them  for  commercial  purposes  and  for  use  in  the 
arts  are,  in  most  cases,  different  from  those  set  forth  above.  In  practice, 
cupric  nitrate  is  generally  obtained  by  using  one  part  of  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  three  parts  (by  measure)  of  water ;  "  blue  vitriol,"  the 
common  name  for  cupric  sulphate,  is  obtained,  in  commerce,  by  roasting 
the  native  sulphides,  or  sulphurets,  of  copper,  and  exposing  them, 
moistened,  to  the  air ;  and  to  obtain  cupric  chloride,  black  oxide  ot 
copper  is  dissolved  in  chlorhydric  acid.  The  names  by  which  cupric 
sulphate  is  known,  are— '*  sulphate  of  copper,"  ''  blue  vitriol,"  and  ''blue 
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stone,"  and  this  is  the  silt  of  copper  that  is  most  extenaiTriy  employed ; 
it  is  obtainable  at  Sd,  per  pound. 

To  make  oaprio  nitiate  63^  parts  of  copper  are  dissolved  by  126  parts 
of  nitric  add,  ami  the  blue  erystab  generally  contain  106  parts  of  imter. 
To  make  caprLc  sulphate  ^^  parts  of  copper  are  dissolved  by  98  parts  of 
salphiuic  acid ;  the  Uue  ciystals  contain  also  90  parts  of  watar.  Onpxic 
chloride  contains  63^  parte  of  copper  and  71  parts  of  chlorine;  the 
green  crystals  are  also  Ibnnd  to  contain  36  parte  of  water. 

As  the  metal  copper  is  easily  accessible^  and  as  ito  properties  form  a 
good  type  or  representatiye  of  the  properties  of  many  other  metalsi 
another  chapter  wiU  be  devoted  to  electro-chemical  and  chemical  ex- 
perimente  with  the  salte  aboye  obtained  and  with  otheraL 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  copper  (the  Yenus  of  the  andente)  an  a 
sil^it  beauty,  but  the  disclosures  of  more  intimate  companionship  will 
unfold  still  grander  harmonies,  more  wonderful  characteristics,  and 
wider-spread  uses. 

It  may  have  been  very  eacfy  to  perform  the  experimente  indicated 
in  the  previous  chapter ;  it  was  so  intended.  A  few  hard  words  have 
(Mscurred,  and  some  matters  spoken  of  that  do  not  enter  into  ordinary 
life,  but  it  is  presumed  that  no  real  diffiouliy  has  been  lefb  unexplained, 
the  subject  having  been  chosen  so  as  to  present  as  few  perplexities  as 
possible.  Certainly  there  are  no  mysteries  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  cannot 
master. 

The  last  three  E^erimente  (Noe.  16,  17,  and  18)  have  realised  one  ikct 
to  our  boy  readers,  namely — the  possibility  of  doing  exactly  the  same  with 
a  piece  of  copper  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  with  a  lump  of  sugar.  From 
the  frequency  of  the  operation  upon  a  piece  of  sugar  when  it  is  put  into  a 
cup  of  tea,  we  lose  si§^t  of  any  wonderment  that  we  mig^t  have  felt,  as 
babies,  at  seeing  a  lump  of  sugar  disappear  in  tlw  teaspoonful  of  tea. 
Nevertheless,  the  feet  remains  as  wonderful,  and  as  full  of  suggestion,  * 
to  the  thinking  mind  as  ever.  When  we  reflect  that  a  lump  of  soUd 
material,  such  as  sugar,  or  salt,  or  common  washing  soda,  may  be  made, 
by  the  mere  contact  of  water,  into  a  liquid  substance  together  with  the 
water,  we  feel  very  mtioh  inclined  to  ask  ''  Where  has  the  sugar  or  other 
sdid  material  gone  to  I "  Suppose  that  we,  as  an  experiment,  place 
soHke  small  fragmente  of  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  a  wineglass,  fill  up 
the  g^aas  with  water,  and  let  it  stand.  We  shall  find  that  the  portion  of 
water  nearest  to  the  bottom  will  become  thick,  like  oil  in  appearance, 
and  that  a  port  of  the  sog^  has  disappeared.  If  we^  from  time  to  time, 
stir  the  liquid,  soeoeesive  portions  of  water  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
glass,  and|  if  there  be  sufficient  water  in  propcNrtion  to  sugar,  the  rape- 
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tition  of  the  stirring  proceBS  enables  the  whole  of  the  sugar  to  disappear. 
That  is  to  saj,  the  particles  of  water  have  admitted  between  tiiemselves 
the  particles  of  sugar ;  and  a  very  good  reason  may  thus  be  givexi  why 
the  particles  of  water  cannot  be  in  absolute  contact  throughout  their 
surfiices ;  in  &ct)  the  above-mentioned  phenomenon  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  sugar — of  '^  solution  "  of  the  sugar,  as  it  is  called — ^tallies  with 
the  &ct  of  the  water  being  liquid,  or  having  ''moveable  particles."  Sugar 
and  many  other  similar  substances  can  be  easily  regained  from  their 
solution  in  water ;  you  have  merely  to  expose  the  solution  to  the  air, 
or  to  gentle  heat,  and  the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  or  con- 
verted into  steam  by  the  heat^  leaving  crystals  of  sugar  at  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  glass.  This  little  wayside  experiment,  and  our  me- 
thodical observation  of  it,  has  therefore  answered  our  question,  "  Where 
has  the  sugar  gone  to  V     It  has  also  shown  us  how  to  obtain  it  again. 

The  le-obtainment  of  the  sugar  in  the  same  form  as  it  originally  pre- 
sented, by  the  simple  removal  of  the  water,  or  ''  solvent,"  beautifully 
illustrates  one  of  the  grand  laws  of  chemistry,  namely.  That  w>  «uJth 
stance,  whether  U  is  aoUd,  liquid^  or  gaseauB^  and  vaihaUiwr  cheimieai 
operaiion  may  he  performed  vpon  it,  ever  goes  out  of  eadstenee.  It  may 
appear  to  do  so  fbr  a  time,  but  if  we  thoroughly  examine  and  work  with 
the  substance  in  which  the  apparent  disappearance  has  taken  place, 
according  to  known  laws,  we  shall  find  that  we  can  again  obtain  the 
original  substance.  It  is  not  uniformly  the  case  that  the  substance  can 
easily  be  obtained  in  the  same  form  that  it  presented  to  us  before  its 
disappearance,  but  jthe  same  weight  of  material  with  which  we  started 
may  always  be  recovered. 

In  Experiments  16,  17,  and  18,  the  diMppearance  of  the  metal  is  ac. 
companied  with  the  giving  of  a  certain  amount  of  colour  to  the  resulting 
liquid ;  but  in  the  solution  of  the  sugar,  and  in  many  other  instances, 
'the  disappearance  is  so  complete  that  it  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
conjuror^s  trick,  were  it  not  for  the  time  that  is  taken  to  dissolve  the 
sugar. 

If  we  perform  the  same  operation  upon  the  coloured  solutions  obtained 
in  Experiments  16,  17,  and  18,  as  we  performed  upon  the  sugar,  viz., 
drive  off  the  water,  we  shall  not  obtain  the  substances  that  we  started 
with,  namely,  add  and  copper,  bat  we  shall  obtain  a  substance  which 
has  resulted  from  the  union  of  the  acid  with  the  copper.  In  Experiment 
17,  for  instance,  the  sulphuric  add  being  easily  dissolved  by  the  water, 
the  water  forms  the  means  of  bringing  it  into  contact  with  all  the  parts 
of  the  copper,  the  heat  aids  this  result,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enables  a 
new  and  beautifully  cryiBtalline  body--Bulphate  of  copper — ^to  be  formed  ; 
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this  is  accordingly  obtained  when  the  water  only  is  driven  o£  We  shall 
retam  to  this  part  of  the  subject^  and  shall  see,  by  some  veiy  interesfcing 
experiments,  how  the  o<^yper  can  be  re-obtained  from  the  above-mentioned 
coloured  solutions. 

Although,  in  experiments  with  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  chloride  of 
cc^per  (the  results  of  Experiments  16, 17,  and  18)  many  boys  may  prefer 
to  use  the  crystals  obtained  by  themselves,  it  may  be  convenient  to  pur- 
chase small  quantities  of  these  materials  j  a  few  ounces  of  the  nitrate  and 
chloride,  and  a  pound  of  the  sulphate,  will  serve  for  half-ardoeen  would- 
be  chemists. 

Acids  are  not  the  only  means  of  obtainiog  copper  in  solution,  as  the 
two  following  remarkable  experiments  will  show : — 

JSxperimeni  19. — In  the  ''  single  cell "  apparatusy  described  in  detail 
in  Chapter  I.,  in  the  interior  and  exterior  cells,  place  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  feel  decidedly  and  strongly  soapy 
between  the  fingers.  A  [oece  of  platinum  foil  is  metallically  connected 
with  a  plate  of  copper,  as  before  explained,  and  the  platinum  placed 
in  the  porous  cell,  whilst  the  copper  plate  is  visible  in  the  exterior 
solution.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  exterior  solution  will  have  dissolved 
sufficient  of  the  copper  to  present  a  very  pretty  lavender  blue  tint  to 
the  experimenter ;  the  quantity  of  •  cop})er  dissolved  may  be  increased 
by  keeping  the  apparatus  in  action  for  some  time. 

If  water  be  added  to  a  portion  of  this  blue  fluid,  taken  into  a  wine 
glass  or  other  separate  vessel,  a  light  blue  powder  is  formed,  which 
contains  water,  oxygen,  and  copper.  The  production  of  'this  compound 
by  the  addition  of  water,  shows  that  the  "  solvent,"  in  this  case,  is  the 
caustic  potash  employed;  for,  by  weakening  the  solution  (that  is, 
making  the  proportion  of  water  to  that  of  potash  greater  than  it  was 
during  the  performance  of  the  experiment),  the  copper  is  thrown  out 
in  combination  with  oxygen — one  of  the  constituents  of  the  water — 
and  with  a  part  of  the  water  itself.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  boys 
performing  this  experiment^  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
(although  he  has  seaixihed  many  chemical  works)  he  has  never  met  with 
this  method  of  producing  ''  potasaio  solution  of  copper,*'  as  it  is  called, 
and,  consequently,  he  believes  it  is  new,  and  places  it  before  his  young 
friends  accordingly. 

In  the  next  experiment,  it  will  be  requisite  to  prepare  some  powder 
of  copper  by  the  following  method  : — Take  some  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  dissolve  them  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  bo  that 
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the  resulting  liquid  is  only  very  sligktly  bhie  in  tint.  Ont  a  piece  of 
thin  sheet  zinc  with  a  pair  of  adasors  or  aheani,  of  lodi  a  size  that  it 
will  completely  go  i^to  the  solution,  and  leave  it  there  lor  aboat  a 
week,  scraping  the  deposit  from  it,  from  day  to  day,  as  it  forms.  This 
deposit  is  perfectly  black,  and  is  so  fine  and  saudl  in  its  particles^  tiiat 
(although  it  eonsists  entirely  of  pure  oopqper,  which  is  red  in  ita  ordinary 
state)  it  will  not  reflect  a  single  ray  oi  li^t.  Here  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  recovery  of  the  copper  from  its  solutioa  in  a  perfectly 
unrecognizable  state,  so  far  as  exterior  appearance  goes.  The  zinc  takes 
the  place  of  the  copper,  having  a  greater  liking  or  "  affinity ''  £or  the 
sulphuric  acid  iiiat  is  in  the  solution,  than  tiie  copper  has ;  and  by 
supplying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  anc,  the  whole  of  the  copper  may  be 
displaced,  the  solution  rendered  quite  colourless,  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
substituted  for  sulphate  of  copper.  By  allowing  the  copper  to  subside 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  bottle,  or  other  vessel,  in  which  the  opera- 
tion has  been  performed,  pouring  the  liquid  above  the  powder  carefoily 
away  (so  as  not  to  lose  the  powder),  and  repeating  this  process  with  wat^ 
until  the  clear  liquid  has  no  taste,  the  copper  powder  is  washed  and  is  fit 
for  use. 

Eosperiment  20. — ^Place  some  of  the  powdered  copper  in  some  strong 
liquid  ammonia  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  In  a  few  days,  the  copper 
l)owder  will  have  completely  dissolved,  and  the  solution  will  be  of  a 
magnificent  blue  or  purple  colour.  This  colour  is  so  marked  that  it  has 
often  been  sought  to  fix  it  for  dyeing  purposes,  but  without  success. 

By  means  of  a  tolerably  powerful  galvanic  battery — ^twelve  cells  of 
the  battery  described  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  paper,  or  of 
**  Smee's "  battery,  will  do — the  copper  may  be  regained  from  this 
solution,  in  exceedingly  beautiful  pink  fern-like  leaves,  that  c<mtinually 
endeavour  to  reach  the  wire  in  connection  with  the  copper  or  silver  of 
the  battery. 

We  will  now  leave  these  mere  curiosities,  and  return  to  the  nitrate, 
sulphate,  and  chloride  of  copper,  which  are  useful  products.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  copper,  in  its  original  fonn,  from  solutions  of  these  crystals, 
or  "  salts  "  as  they  are  called,  another  metal  is  made  to  take  the  phM»  of 
the  copper  in  the  given  solution ;  so  that,  if  sufficient  of  the  new  or 
supplanting  metal  were  employed,  the  resulting  liquid  would  entirely 
consist  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  or  chloride  of  the  new 
metal,  and  would  afford  crystals  accordingly  upon  evaporation.  One 
case  of  this  substitution  has  already  been  described  in  the  process  for 
pbtaining  the  black  powder  of  copper. 
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I!gq)&rkneni  21. — At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glass,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
"  test  tube,"  place  a  few  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  fill  up  the  vessel 
with  water  (rain  water  is  the  best),  and  let  it  remain  iat  some  time. 
The  water  next  to  the  crystals  will  have  partly  dissolved  them,  and  will 
appear  of  a  beautiful  blue  tint.  The  glass  should  now  be  slightly 
agitated,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  still  remains  colourless, 
but  that  the  blue  tint  gradually  gains  intensity  towards  the  bottom. 
Cleanse  and  polish  with  emery  cloth,  a  piece  of  iron  wire  rather  longer 
than  the  depth  of  the  liquid,  and  carefully  immerse  it  therein.  The 
wire  may  soon  be  taken  out,  and  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  copper 
in  various  states  of  form  and  colour.  The  lower  end  will  show  metaUic- 
looking  beautiful  pink  copper ;  a  littie  higher  up,  the  deposit  is  granular 
and  red ;  the  next  portion  presents  the  appearance  of  brick  dust ;  then 
follows  reddish  brown,  brown,  and,  finally,  black  powder. 

This  ea^iiment  is  sometimes  performed  by  the  clumsy  expedient  of 
tlmisting  a  knife  Idade  into  the  solution,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the 
above  method  gives  a  fuller  and  more  orderly  result. 

Now,  if  the  author  had  been  in  a  showman-like  humour,  or  if  he  had 
been  bent  upon  showing  Expetiment  21,  or  the  '^  knife-blade  trick," 
as  an  humble  imitator  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  he  might  have 
fNirodied  the  orthodox  ^'  Walk  up,  walk  up,  boys,  and  see  the  live  lion 
stuffed  with  straw"  by  "  Bead  on,  read  on,  boys,  and  find  out  how  iron 
is  converted  into  oopper,"  but,  in  spite  of  temptations  to  the  contrary, 
he  was  more  honest  than  to  do  so.  The  author  must^  however,  let  his 
young  friends  into  a  seoreti  otherwise,  in  emulating  the  said  Wizard, 
they  may  obtain  some  of  the  before-mentioned  unrecognizable  deposits 
upon  the  knife,  and  thus  achieve  a  failure  instead  of  a  success — the 
solution  must  be  well  mixed,  not  too  strong,  and  some  weak  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  added  to  it.  The  addition  of  the  acid  causes  the  deposit 
to  be  imifoxmly  pink  in  tint,  and  enables  it  to  adhere  with  tolerable 
foroe  to  the  ixon. 
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She  old-fashioned  pesr-Bhaped  kito  must  now  pva  way 
)  newer  shapes  and  elegant  devices.  The  Chinese 
have  long  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  fiutcy  kites. 
They  make  birds,  dragonB,  and  other  monsters,  fly  in  the 
air ;  and  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  gire  them  s  fiuitastic 
motion,  an  eadless  source  of  amusement  is  thus  opened  before  ingenious 
L>oys.  The  great  principle  of  fancy  kite  making,  as  well  as  of  ordinary 
kites,  L^,  first,  lightness  ;  second,  well  balancing ;  third,  the  proper  angle 
of  ascension.  The  exact  degree  of  lightness  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a 
certain  area  of  surface  can  hardly  be  fixed  with  certainty,  for  one  kite 
will  rise  freely  in  one  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  wOI  obstinately 
refuse  to  leave  the  earth  on  another  time.  Consistent  with  strength, 
then,  the  kite  at  all  times,  and  whatever  the  shape,  ought  to  be  built  of 
the  lightest  possible  materials.  For  fancy  kite  purposes,  these  are  cane, 
bamboo,  and  best  yellow  pine  for  supports,  fine  three-twist  twine  for  stays, 
and  thiu  muslin  for  the  sails  and  body  of  the  kite.  Paper  for  fancy- 
nhaped  kites  is  useless,  as  it  is  aj>t  to  be  torn  by  the  wind,  and  subject 
to  a  thousiuid  accidents,  and  a  well-made  fancy  kite  is  too  valuable  to  be 
subjected  to  these  accidents,  which  may  be  avoided  by  tho  employment 
of  a  stronger,  of  a  more  expensive  materiah  The  semi-transparent 
chai'acter  of  fine  muslin  when  properly  prepared  affords  a  fine  field  for 
ornamentation  ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

Here  are  three  of  these  fancy  kites ;  one  a  simple  bird  kite,  easily 
madt',  well  arranged  for  fiying,  and  always  looks  welL  The  angel  kite 
is  a  superb  affair,  and  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  ever  designed. 
The  third  is  a  Chinese  dragon  kite,  which  looks  well  when  properly 
coloured,  but  requires  very  careful  balancing,  and  sometimes  persistently 
refuses  to  fly  without  the  aid  of  an  additional  tail.     A  slight  study  of 
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the  principles  on  which  the  first  two  kites  are  constructed  will  suffice 
for  any  boy  to  make  the  thii^l. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  OrcaLINI  BIRD  KITE. 
Here  is  one  plain,  simple,  &nd  easily  made.  MaieritUe :  Three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  of  Naniook  muslin,  four  orfive  jrards  of  stout  bonnet- 
wire,  about  two  feet  six  inclies  of  yellow  pine  lath,  and  four  feot  of  light 
cane.  Xow  to  begin.  First  draw  the  outline  of  the  bird  on  a  sheet  of 
paper — an  old  newspaper  will  imswer  every  purpose.  Then  take  the 
bonnet-wire,  and  bend  it  carefully  to  the  shape  of  the  outline,  com- 
mencing at  the  feet,  and  when  reaching  the  head  make  a  loop,  and  then 
proceed  round  the  other  wing,  but  omit  the  tail ;  some  two  or  three 
inches  of  wire  should  be  left  at  either  end  to  tie  to  the  upright  The 
exact  shape  of  the  wings  is  not  so  important  as  that  they  should  be  of 
the  same  size,  for  unless  they  are  your  laboun  will  be  in  vain.     Now 

THE   BIBD   EITK 


for  the  framework.  The  pine  lath  should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an 
incli  square,  or  one  inch  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  perhaps  the 
last-mentioned  size  is  the  best  for  a  beginner,  though  we  like  the  former 
for  neatness  sake,  for  it  admits  of  the  cane  arms  being  let  into  it.  These 
cane  arms  should  be  fixed  at  the  angles  shown,  and  securely  whipped  to 
the  upright  or  backbone  of  the  kite,  six  inches  from  the  head.  If  cone 
is  not  easily  procurable,  a  neat  framework  may  be  made  of 
the  broader  and  thmner  lath,  neatly  joined  to  the  upright,  Fi'O.S. 
in  the  manner  shown  at  fig.  3.  From  the  centre  of  the 
backbone  to  the  tip  of  the  wing  should  be  eighteen  inches, 
and  the  backbone  should  be  marked  at  the  same  length,  and 
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an  additional  inch  or  two  left  for  balancing.  Now  balance  ^e 
sides,  ^by  holding  the  sharp  ends  of  the  upright  (A  A)  between  the 
fingers ;  if  they  exactly  balance,  or  within  a  trifle,  you  may  proceed  to 

put  on  the  end  stays  (D),  com- 
mencing at  B,  and  passing  the 
cord  by  a  loose  hitch  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  backbone,  and 
fastening  off  at  the  opposite 
wing.  The  cross-stays  may  now 
be  put  on,  first  tying  the  cord 
firmly  three  inches  from  the 
head  of  the  backbone,  pass  it 
round  the  wings,  and  fasten 
each  end  at  D.  The  frame 
should  now  be  laid  on  the  wire 
outline,  and  the  side-stays  contracted  to  fit  the  outline  of  the  bird ; 
when  this  is  done,  the  wire  shape  should  be  stitched  to  the  framework, 
slightly  at  first,  and  then  balanced. 

Before  proceeding  fiirther,  the  sides  must  balance  ti'uly,  without  the 
slightest  variation.  You  will  find  the  wire  loop  at  the  head  of  the 
bird  of  immense  advantage  in  adjusting  the  balance,  for  the  point  of 
the  backbone  passes  through  it  When  properly  balanced,  lay  the 
framework,  with  ii»  face  downward,  on  the  muslin,  and  cut  the  latter 
to  the  size,  leaving  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  for  the  purpose  of 
pasting  to  the  wire-work.  The  muslin  may  be  then  slightly  damped 
with  size,  and  the  edges  pasted  with  strong  paste — ^that  used  by  shoe- 
makers and  saddlera  is  the  best ;  trim  the  edges  nicely,  and  where  there 
is  a  curve  you  must  snip  the  muslin  close  to  the  framework,  in  order 
that  it  may  overlap  and  fit  the  outline.  Some  judgment  is  necessary  to 
do  this  well,  to  avoid  having  too  much  paste,  and  too  clumsy  folds  at 
the  edges.  In  a  short  time,  a  clever  boy  will  turn  in  the  edges  with  a 
third  of  an  inch  margin.  The  kite  must  now  be  left  to  dry.  When 
dry  it  must  again  be  balanced,  and  the  muslin  stitched  in  places  to  the 
wire  and  framework  wherever  it  shows  any  signs  of  weakness.  Close  to 
the  legs,  the  tip  of  the  wings  and  joints  of  the  neck  are  generally  better 
and  stronger  for  a  few  stitches. 

Now  for  the  ornamentation.  If  the  size  with  which  you  damped  the 
muslin  was  properly  made — and  that  made  from  isinglass,  gelatine,  or 
parchment  cuttings,  will  answer  the  purpose — the  muslin  will  hold  any 
description  of  oil  paint,  thinned  with  turpentine,  and  applied  in  the 
same  manner  as  water-colours.     The  addition  of  a  little  japanner's  gold 
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uce  will  make  it  (It;  quicker.  For  the  bird,  mch  simple  colouis  nx 
FroHuan  blue  and  a  little  red  will  answer  ereiy  purpoee,  and  if  judi- 
dotulj  applied  will  give  «  brilliant  tone  to  the  feathers.  We  like  to 
pAint  Uie  kite  over  with  a  thin  mixture  of  Canada  balsam  and  turpentiiie, 
and  whilst  wet  add  the  outline  and  omameiitation,  and  finish  it  with 
daric  brown  umber  when  dry.  B5  this  plan  the  kite  becomee  water- 
proof, though  a  little  heavy.  The  tail,  as  shown,  is  made  of  the  muslin 
out  into  thin  lengths,  with  the  addition  of  some  paper  shavings.  If  it  is 
found  necessary  to  add  a  long  steadying-tail,  it  should  have  a  few  feet  of 
string  between  the  tail  of  the  bird  and  the  pcq>er  of  the  kite-taiL  If 
well  made  no  tail  will  be  necessary. 

THE  ANGEL  KITE. 


This  is  the  finest  kite  ever  designed,  and  a  good  one,  well  made,  is 
worth  at  least  a  guinea  and  «  half.     Maleria/i :  For  a  kite  four  feet 
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high,  fifteen  feet  of  best  yellow  pine  lath,  free  from  knot  or  blemish. 
It  will  require  nearly  twenty  yards  of  stout  bonnet-wire,  a  hank  of  fine 
brass  wire,  one  yard  of  fine  green  silk,  and  half  a  yard  of  muslin,  a  strip 
or  two  of  gold  and  silver  tinsel  paper.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  exactly 
that  of  the  bird  kite.  The  outline  is  carefully  drawn  on  a  newspaper, 
and  should  then  be  cut  out  and  folded  across,  so  that  the  arms  and  wings 


may  be  exactly  alike.  The  extreme  length  must  bo  four  feet,  and  the 
width  across  the  shoulders  two  feet ;  across  the  hips  one  foot,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  wings  to  the  tip  two  feet.  In  forming  the  hand,  the  fine 
brass  wire  will  be  needed  to  hold  the  fingers  together,  and  to  fasten 
them  to  the  hips.  For  the  fmmework,  it  will  be  neces.sary  to  have  the 
backbone  four  feet  long,  three  pieces  of  lath  two  feet  long,  three  pieces 
one  foot  long,  one  piece  for  hands  and  hips  sixteen  inches,  and  one  piece. 
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nven  inches,  for  the  waist  The  first  cross  piece  is  fixed  nine  inches 
from  the  crown  ;  the  second  six  inches  below,  the  hip  piece  tax  inches 
below  the  waiat,  the  knee  piece  twelve  inches  below  the  hips.  The  stays 
are  tlien  hoond  and  crossed  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  In  joining,  the  manner 
in  which  the  laths  cross  must  be  noted,  and  how  tbey  join  at  ihe  waist. 

THE  CHINT)SE  DRAGON  KITE. 


The  E  E  stays  are  not  strictly  necessary,  but  they  serve  to  keep  all  taut. 
In  fastening  the  outline  keep  the  balancing  in  mind.  The  first  piece  of 
covering  joined  is  the  muslin  for  the  head,  wings,  breast,  and  arms,  the 
silk  being  afterwards  added  for  the  skirt  when  the  muslin  is  dry.  The 
silk  need  not  be  wetted,  but  the  needle  and  sewing  silk  should  be  freely 
nsed  to  keep  it  tight.     (If  the  kite  is  made  six  feet  high  there  will  be 
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no  waste  in  the  cdlk,  but  one  yard  and  a  half  would  be  necessary.)  The 
wings  should  be  coloured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hrd  kite,  the  tippet 
left  white  with  a  clearly  defined  outline,  the  collar,  breast  star,  girdle, 
and  star  on  the  forehead  to  be  formed  of  tinsel ;  silver  for  the  forebead, 
gold  on  the  breast^  green  for  the  collar,  and  crimson  for  the  girdle  ;  the 
body  between  the  tippet  and  girdle  should  be  of  a  rich  purple.  The 
flesh  tints  of  light  red  and  vermilion,  touched  in  with  Indian  red  and 
black  for  the  shadows.  Carmine  and  vermilion  for  the  lips,  cheeks, 
and  markings  of  the  fingers.  A  stay  will  be  wanted,  bs  shown  in 
fig.  4 ;  it  will  not  be  seen  when  in  the  air.  This  kite  will  fly  well  and 
remain  steady  in  a  fair  wind.  When  opposite  the  sun  it  has  a  most 
brilliant  effect. 

THE  DBAQON  KITE. 

TiiE  dotted  lines  (fig.  6)  show  the  direction  of  the  fi»mework,  which 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  bird  kite.  There  iB  no  difficulty  in  making  this 
formidable-looking  monster  beyond  well  balancing  the  tail.  The  bat- 
like wings  are  coloured  with  thin  crimson  lake,  with  Indian  red 
shadings,  and  the  belly  of  the  monster  is  shown  slightly  yellow,  the  head 
and  tail  bright  green  scales,  his  eye,  comb,  and  tongue  bright  red.     An 

admirable  balancing  tail  is  the  Archimedian 
Fz^y  y.  serpent  (%  7),  cut  out  from  a  piece  of  stout  Fi/ff^ff 
pasteboard,  and  coloured  green  and  red.  Bonnet- 
wire  should  be  stitched  to  the  back,  and  when 
attached  to  the  tail  by  the  cord  it  will  curl  and 
twist  about  in  the  moet  fantastic  manner,  as 
shown  at  fig.  8. 

A  good  termination  to  an  ordinary  paper  kite-tail  is  a  small  paper 
windmill.  It  should  be  attached  to  the  string  of  the  tail  by  a  small 
swivel,  similar  to  those  used  by  anglers. 


1. 

Cryptograph. 
Sikk'pi  bcs  gb  pcmbrvk  bvpyent, 
Kgri  gt  yv8  wb  iposh  nniwp  ! 
Ren  aai  tcvk  gt  uiaru  sawn  tkvpyint, 
Wbu  sagbit  win  bcs  eawa  saili  tiip. 
Kgri  gt  niwk  !  kgri  gt  iwnbite  1 
Wbu    aai  Inwdi  gt  bcs  fp't  lowk, 
"  Uvta  Hocv  wns,  ao  uvtH  niavubitf," 
Ewe  bee  tocmib  cr  sal  tcvk. 

tij first  ia  three-fourtLs  of  a  heaJ, 
Jly  aeemul  a  conjunction,  and 
My  toAofe  is  a  country  in  Europe. 

3. 
T&j  first  signifies  to  be  able. 
My  second  is  a  heavy  weight,  and 
My  whoU  is  a  seaport  of  Awa. 

4.  Lee  can  drive. 

5.  For  the  pit. 

6.  Te  split  biscuit. 

7.  N  can  vote. 

8. 

Take  five  from  five,  and  put  in 

its  place,  twice  five  hundred  and 

fifty,  and  it  will  make  the  naae  of 

a  musical  instrument. 

9.  Why  is  an  acquitte<I  prisoner 
like  a  gun  1 


10. 
My  first    in    Lombard's  wealthy 

street, 
Follows  many  an  honoured  name  ; 
My  next  in  sacred  lone  retreat, 
Dwells  all  unknown  to  fame  ; 
My  thi/rd  when  murky  war-clouds 

Hath    oft     been    beaten    in    the 

fi»y; 
My  whole  in  evening's  social  hour 
May  while  dull  time  away. 

U.  What  is  that  which  flies 
high,  lies  low,  wears  shoes,  and 
has  no  feet  1 

12. 
My  6,  2,  3,  3,  9,  3  is  an  article  of 

food. 
My  i,  8,  9,  3  is  an  ornament. 
My  9,  3,  8  is  a  body  of  water. 
My  2,  10  is  a  personal  pronoun. 
My  5,  10,  y  is  an  affirmative. 
My  1,  3,  8,  9,  3  means  to  stop. 
My  8,  9,  7,  10,  9  is  the  refuse  of  a 

mineral. 
My  v>hol»  is  a  renowned  ballad. 

13.  Comical  trade. 

14.  Cuess  a  fearful  ruin. 

15.  Roast  a  critic 

16.  Inner  coil. 

17.  Four  logs,  two  legs,  and  no 
legs  make  an  accomplishment. 
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18. 

Cryptograph. 

En,  jn5d,  jnvtl  v  aeutx  nl54  5gx 
mU 

Mnan  je4xm  5gx  teerm,  j5m=iil5 

hlgde=sl  ? 
Dneugn  94emm  dnl  5v4  eg  154dv= 

nx4]j, 
Dj5m  2tlmmlx,  jnvtl  mnl  2415d- 

nlx=vd,  dee. 
Dneugn  x54r  dnl  ptejl4my  dneugn 

xvs  dul  mry 
Telil  tlgd    dnls  tvgnd  jnoth  mnl 

j5m  gvgn. 

19. 

1.  Take  half    a    soft   and  balmy 

wind, 
Then  my  first  letters  you  will 
find. 

2.  Where  was  a  mighty  warrior 

sent? 
An  isle  his  place  of  banishment. 

3.  The  old  as  well   as  young  IVe 

heard 
Oft  very  much  enjoy  my  third, 

4.  Beproachful  word  you  next  will 

trace 
Significant  of  great  disgrace. 

5.  My  Ji/ih  a    crime  that  dreads 

the  light, 
For    'tis    committed    most   by 
night. 
C.  To  seek  the  truth  is  his  desire, 
Who     unto     knowledge    doth 
aspire. 
7.  While  young  do  not  this  science 
spurn, 
For  then  'tis  easier  far  to  learn. 
Initials  name  a  valiant  queen. 

Who  courage  great  displayed. 
Though    sevei-a]    battles  well  she 
fought. 
At  last  was  captive  made. 
The  Jinals  name  her  capital, 

Whence    she    was    forced  take 
flight. 
Her  enemies  soon  captured  her, 
While  fleeing  in  the  night. 


Towns. 

20.  1150  or  what  ass. 

21.  2050  Yea  to  Brown. 

22.  1501  no  gent 

23.  C.  cook  the  rum. 

24.  What  vine  eh! 

25.  1500  a  herb  steak. 

Word  Squares. 

26. 

To  be  se3n  at  sea. 
A  space. 
To  change. 
A  title. 

27. 

A  particle. 
To  domesticate. 
A  Hebrew  measure. 
A  body  of  water. 

Buried  Countries. 

28.  Near  the  gtilf  ran  ceaselessly  a 

deep  stream. 

29.  He  tells  us  we  denied  every- 

thing. 

30.  What  animal  takes  the  longest 

strides. 

31.  Come  if  you  can  a  day  or  two 

sooner. 

32. 

My  first  the  joy  of  many  an  ancient 

dame. 
From   distant  climes    wiUiin   my 

second  came, 
Of  thee   my    useful    whole   each 

forms  a  part. 
Thou   art   not    science  but  thou 

teachest  art. 
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33. 

yiyfifsi  is  a  preposition. 
My  second  a  composition. 
And  my  whoU  an  acquisition. 

34. 

1.  A  sea  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

2.  A    country    in    the    north   of 

Europe. 

3.  An  island  near  Scotland. 

4.  A  town  in  Dalmatia. 

5.  A  town  in  Cashmere. 

6.  A  town  in  South  America. 

The  initials  read  downwards 
make  a  South  American  coimtry  ; 
the  finalm  i«ad  downwards,  one  in 
North  America. 

Hidden  Towns. 

35.  Boiled  ham  for  man,  roast  rat 
for  dog. 

36.  Good  men  hate   war,  wicked 

men  love  it 

37.  How  I  love  those  dear  green 

fields. 

38.  I  could  listen  by  the  hour  to 

her  singing. 

39.  Let  the  softer  sex  eternally  be 

worshipped. 

40.  We  shall  do  if  this  wind  once 

drops. 

41.  I  put  on  care. 

42.  Tim  in  a  pet. 

43.  I  stir  men. 

44.  Queer  as  mad. 

45.  I  mean  to  rend  it. 

46.  'Tis  ye  govern. 

47.  What  part  of  a  ship  is  like  a 

farmer] 


48. 

When  the  glades  of  merry  Sher- 
wood old, 
Echoed  the  horn  of    Kobin   the 

bold. 
There  see  the  hundred  who  proudly 

hold. 

My  first. 
Kemote  from  the   haunts  where 

life's  light's  shed, 
Is  seen  that  mistress  of  peace,  'tis 

said — 
(Mistress  of  peace,  o'ermantling  the 

dead), 

My  next. 
A  noble  ship  is  breasting  the  tide, 
Gallant  a  barque  as   any   beside, 
Fortune  hers  while  before  her  doth 

ride. 

My  whole. 

49. 

Im  a  creature,  most  active,  most 

useful,  most  known. 
Of  the  thousands  who  daily  peram- 
bulate town. 
Take  from  me  one  letter  and  still 

^  you  will  see, 
I'm  the  same   as  I  was  just  the 

same  to  a  T. 
Take   two  letters  from   me,  take 

three,  or  take  four. 
And  still  I  remain  just  the  same 

as  before. 
Indeed,  I  may  toll  you  altho'  you 

take  all, 
You  cannot  destroy  me  or  change 

me  at  all. 

50. 

All  cooks  do  use  myfirai^ 

A  boy*s  name  is  my  secondy 
My  third 's  three-fourths  of  time. 

At  least  so  I  have  reckoned. 
Now  join  us  all,  and  you  will  have 

Something  that  pleases  well ; 
'Tis  always  seen  at  Christmas  time. 

What  is  it  1     Pray  now  tell ! 


'Si.. 
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PUZZLES. 


Towns. 

51.  Not  up  Thomas. 

52.  Buy  Sal,  sir  1 

53.  Skull  on  nothing. 

54.  A  &nn-bui]ding  and  a  piece  of 
land. 

55.  A  fish,   five  hundred,  and  a 
liquor. 

56.  Not  many,  and  a  weight. 

57.  A  fruit  and  to  entomb. 

58. 

1.  A  river  in  Kussia. 

2.  A  place  where  Ale:zander  de- 

feated Darius. 

3.  A  town  in  Portugal. 

4.  A  river  in  Africa. 

5.  A  town  near  St.  Petersburg. 

6.  A  town  in  Finland. 

The  initiah  read  downwards  and 
i^e  finals  upwards  make  a  town  in 
Austria  and  one  in  Bussia. 

59.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  swallow  and  a  cat  ? 

60. 

Seek  me  where  the  wild  sea  waves 

Hurry,  crashing,  to  the  shore ; 
Seek  me  where  the  roaring  cannon 

Speeds  its  messenger  of  war ; 
Seek  me  when  the  battle's  over. 

When  the  warrior*s  met  his  doom; 
When  he  rests  in  all  his  glory 

Seek  me  with  him  in  the  tomb. 

61. 

^y  first  I  would  venture  much  for. 
My  second  I  could  venture  in ;  and 
My  whole   is  too  valuable    to  be 
risked. 

62. 

"My  first  is  direct. 
My  second  is  a  road, 
My  whole  is  immediately. 


63. 

My  first  is  very  low  ground, 

My  second  means  to  impair, 

My  third  is  a  pronoun, 

My  fourth  is  a  metal, 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  flower. 

64.  Die  on  a  cut. 

65,  Eat  a  pot. 

66,  Pitied  on  a  cat. 

67.  Tonic  diary. 

68. 

I  am  a  bird;  behead  me  and  I 
stir  up;  again  behead  me  and  I 
am  an  English  river;  again,  and 
I  am  what  most  things  are  made 
for  ;  transpose  me,  and  now  I  am 
a  girl's  name. 

69. 

Transpase  a  master  if  you  wish, 
'Twill  bring  to  light  a  well-known 
fish. 

70. 

I  am  a  word  of  11  letters,  and 
am  the  name  of  a  popular  maga- 
zine. 

My  2,  3,  4,  5,  3,  9  is  an  IsraeUte. 
My  1,  6,  7,  8  is  a  reptile,  and  so  is 

my  4,  6,  10. 
My  1,  2,  3,  11  is  a  personal  pro-    I 

noun.  I 

My  9,  10,  1 1  is  the  same  as  my  5, 

6,  7,  8. 

Scotch  Counties. 

71.  1001  no  hang  T. 

72.  1522  no  hat. 

73.  51  to  the  Swan. 

74.  602  Ann  Ker. 

75.  6  N.  Sneers. 
70.  1100  trr  oar. 


THE   LOST   CHAMOIS   HUNTER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  MATTERHORN. 


CHAPTBB    VII. 
VNDER  TUB   ICE    (cOTiiinutd). 

LY  conld  easily  reckon  how  many  hours 
must  el&p0e  before  he  might  reasonably 
expect  his  friends.     That  day,  of  course, 
nothing  could  be  done,  as  Hans  ^riingli 
conld  scarcely  reach  the  Matter  valley 
before  night.     But  the  morrow  !     Sup- 
posing thitt  his  neighbours  were   told 
immediately  and  started  off  at  daybreak, 
r  would  aTTiTe  before  sunset,  and,  once  on 
a  few  minutes  would  suffice  for  his  release. 
71y  counted  the  honis  and  minutes  !     He 
b  work,  for  hia  brain  seemed  burning,  and 
.  throbbed  wildly.     So  he  sat  down,  and, 
pwards  at  the  sky,  abandoned  himself  to 
y-dreams.     By  the  position  of  the  sun  he 
Iculate  the  time  and  the  progr«es  of  Hans 
Bud    in    imagination   accompanied    him 

J >p  of  the  journey.      Now  he  must  hare 

climbed  down  the  ice  wall, — now  he  must  be  crossing  the  broad  glacier,— 
now  he  must  have  reached  the  spot  from  which  he  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  Matter  valley,  and  discern  Uly's  cottage.  How  his  heart  beat 
at  the  thought !  If  he  could  only  have  stood  in  Hans  Spriingli's  place ! 
On  be  goes,  down  into  the  valley.  As  the  shades  of  evening  began 
t«  gather,  he  could  fancy  him  stopping  at  the  first  cottage  and  asking 
for  Uly's  abode  ;  then  he  announces  the  fact  that  their  old  friend  is  not 
dead,  but  safe  and  well.    He  heara  the  joyous  exclamations  that  follow, 
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and  seems  to  see  his  comrades  and  neighbours  clinging  round  Spriingli, 
and  hurrying  him  away  to  proclaim  the  welcome  tidings  to  his  sorrowing 
Elspeth  and  Toni.  TJly,  happy  TJly,  could  see  it  all  in  fond  imagi- 
nation, could  see  the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  hear  the  gladsome  shouts  of 
his  boy,  as  preparations  were  made  for  starting  at  sunrise  on  the  coming 
day.     Happy  TJly  ! 

Alas  !  his  happiness  lasted  but  for  a  few  short  hours  ! 

The  sun  went  down,  but  XJly  still  sat  in  the  open  air,  gazdng  at  the 
sky  with  the  same  fixed  dreamy  look.  He  hoped  the  kindly  stars 
would  appear,  but  not  the  faintest  spark  began  to  glimmer.  The  dark> 
ness  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  a  biting  cold  wind  blew  across  his 
fjEuse.  The  next  instant  he  perceived  it  was  snowing  heavily,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  covered  with  the  white  flakes. 

"  Gkxi  grant  the  brave  Hans  SprUngli  may  have  reached  the  valley 
safely  before  this  storm  came  on,"  he  exclaimed,  for  he  knew  too  well 
the  man  was  lost  who  got  into  a  whirlwind  of  snow.  The  traveller  who 
knew  eveiy  turn  in  the  road  could  only  in  such  circumstances  find  his 
way  with  the  most  extreme  difficulty,  and  how  much  less  one  unac- 
customed to  the  district  1  But  IJly  soon  quieted  himself  on  that  score. 
The  brave  fellow  m\ist  have  reached  the  valley,  in  all  probability,  more 
than  an  hour  before,  so  there  was  no  ground  for  anxiety. 

But  how  would  it  £eu*e  with  himself  ?  TJly  trembled  at  the  question, 
for  hia  own  long  experience  stared  him  in  the  face  and  filled  his  heart 
with  fear.  Should  the  snow  only  last  a  day  or  two,  he  must  abandon 
all  hope  of  getting  out  before  the  next  spring,  even  supposing  that 
Hans  SprUngli  had  reached  the  valley. 

Winter  had  come  in  all  its  severity,  and  if  the  passes  to  the  high 
mountauis  were  once  blocked  up  with  snow,  it  would  not  melt  before 
the  warm  weather,  and  no  human  power  could  cut  a  way  through  to 
the  upper  glaciers.  But  one  solitary  ray  of  hope  remained  to  poor 
XJly — ^it  was  just  possible  the  snow-storm  might  ceas&  To  this  hope 
he  dung,  like  the  drowning  man  to  a  straw,  but  his  bright  dreams  had 
vanished,  and  nothing  was  left  but  torturing  suspense. 

No  sleep  came  to  Uly  all  that  night ;  anxiety  kept  him  from  closing 
his  eyes,  and  perhaps  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  times,  he  stepped  outp 
side  to  see  if  it  was  still  snowing. 

Alas  1  it  kept  falling,  falling  steadily  down,  and  the  flakes  were  so 
thick  that  already  the  chasm  was  considerably  filled. 

Morning  dawned,  dark  and  gloomy,  and' silently  the  white  shining 
shower  continued  to  descend  from  the  grey  clouds.  So  it  was  at  noon, 
so  at  dusky  and  so  when  night  came  on  again. 
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JJiya  last  hope  was  gone,  he  could  no  longer  reckon  on  SprUngli,  nor 
on  any  help  from  his  neighbours  till  winter  was  over.  His  heart  was 
troubled;  bitter  tears  rushed  into  his  eyes,  and  trickled  down  his 
cheeks ;  but  after  a  struggle,  he  composed  himself,  and  sought  relief  at 
the  Throne  of  Grace. 

"  It  is  Thy  will,  my  God,  and  Father,"  he  said.  "  I  submit,  and  will 
wait  on  patiently  and  humbly.  If  not  yet,  the  hour  is  surely  coming 
when  I  shall  embrace  once  more  my  wife  and  boy,  and  the  longer  the 
waiting,  the  greater  will  be  our  joy.     Thy  will  be  done  !     Amen ! " 

So  prayed  the  pious  Uly.  And  even  while  he  spoke,  he  found  again  what 
he  most  needed,  calmness,  resignation,  and  fresh  hope.  He  felt  he  was 
not  forsaken,  not  alone  ;  but  that  about  him,  and  with  him,  was  a  kind 
Father  and  mighty  protector. 

Cheered  and  comforted,  he  sought  his  couch,  and  was  soon  buried  in 
deep  refreshing  sleep.  The  apprehension  of  coming  evil  had  kept  him 
awake  the  previous  night ;  but  now  that  the  evil  had  really  come,  he 
could  close  his  eyes  and  lie  down  in  quietness,  for  he  had  betaken  him- 
self to  Him  who  can  alleviate  the  sorest  misery,  and  take  off  the  edge  of 
the  keenest  sorrow. 

The  snow  lasted  three  more  days,  and  Uly  could  no  longer  see,  for  the 
chasm  was  so  filled  up  that  neither  the  alpenstock  nor  the  gun  could 
pierce  through  the  heavy  mass.  However,  it  mattered  little  now  to 
Uly  whether  it  was  snowing  or  not ;  it  was  only  too  certain  that  all  the 
passes  were  completely  blocked  up  long  before,  and  it  was  of  no  im- 
portance whether  the  snow  lay  a  few  feet  deeper  or  not.  In  any  case 
there  was  no  prospect  of  deliverance  till  the  warm  weather  set  in.  All 
he  oould  do  was  to  husband  the  scanty  resources  he  had,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  them.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  SprUngli,  and  his  own 
successful  shots,  there  was  no  need  to  fear  hunger.  His  stock  of  pro- 
visions would  last  for  months,  and  the  ice  would  keep  it  perfectly  sweet 
and  wholesome.  His  thirst  he  could  alway  quench  with  snow,  and  frx>m 
the  cold  he  was  amply  protected  by  the  skins  of  the  chamois  and  ibex, 
so  in  reality  he  had  nothing  to  dread  but  illness  and  ennuL  The  first 
he  hoped  to  ward  off  by  care  and  moderation,  and  the  last  to  banish 
entirely  by  going  on  with  his  tunnel.  True,  he  might  confidently  reckon 
on  the  help  of  his  friends  as  soon  as  possible,  supposing  they  had  been 
informed  of  his  situation  by  SprUngli;  but  of  this  he  could  not  be 
certain.  He  might  hope  and  trust;  but  know,  he  could  not,  and 
prudence  and  foresight  counselled  him  to  help  himself  as  far  as  he  could, 
and  not  rely  wholly  on  others. 

So  Uly  recommenced  operations  and  worked  away  unweariedly  week 
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after  week.  His  life  was  monotonous  in  the  extreme  ;  always  the  same 
round  of  breaking  the  ice,  carrying  it  away,  eating  and  sleeping.  It 
was  fortunate  the  darkness  was  not  total,  though  neither  sun,  nor  moon, 
nor  stars  shone  down  into  the  chasm.  Through  the  snow  and  ice^ 
covering  there  was  always  a  faint  bluish  light,  enough  to  work  by,  and 
to  tell  day  from  night.  Further  and  further  Uly  bored  his  way  through 
the  heart  of  the  ice  like  a  mole.  A  month  passed — ^another  and  yet 
another,  and  Uly  calculated  that  it  must  be  somewhere  about  the  end 
of  March.  His  heai*t  bounded  at  the  thought  of  how  soon  winter 
would  be  over,  and  fresh  hopes  animated  his  soul.  The  day  of  release 
was  close  at  hand,  either  through  the  intervention  of  his  neighbours  or 
hb  own  endeavours,  for  from  the  length  and  height  of  the  tunnel  Uly  felt 
convinced  he  had  nearly  pierced  through  the  glacier  to  the  upper  surface. 

This  made  him  work  with  i*edoubled  energy,  till  at  last,  one  day,  notliing 
resisted  his  blows  but  a  thin  coating  of  ice.  The  axe  almost  slipped 
fi'om  his  hand,  and  he  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath.  Then,  carefully 
widening  the  narrow  opening,  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  indeed 
penetrated  the  glacier,  but  come  out  at  the  side,  and  nqt  at  the  top  ;  for 
through  the  aperture  he  could  see  another  crevasse,  about  six  times  as 
broad  as  the  one  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  so  deep  that  in  the  dim 
light  he  could  scarcely  see  the  bottom.  The  smooth,  precipitous  ice- 
wall  towered  above,  with  its  pale,  blue,  shimmering  gleam,  and  over  all 
was  a  covering  of  snow,  which  shut  out  the  heavens  from  view. 

Poor  Uly  was  naturally  enough  very  disappointed,  but  still  not  quite 
dispirited.  His  work  was  at  a  standstill  for  the  present ;  but  he  hoped 
the  hot  Fbhn  winds  of  spring  would  speedily  come,  and  melt  away  the 
snows  of  winter.  Not  till  then  could  he  judge  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  so  he  turned  back  quietly  to  his  little  cave  under  the  ice. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 
UNDER  THE  ICE  {condtuhd). 

IlHIS  time  Uly  was  not  deceived  in  his  expectation.  A  few  days 
after  the  completion  of  his  apparently  bootless  labours,  he  was 
awakened  in  the  night  by  the  rushing  noise  of  the  Fohn  wind,  which 
was  howling  and  sweeping  with  fearful  violence  over  the  mountains, 
and  melting  with  its  glowing  breath  huge  masses  of  ice  and  snow 
from  the  glaciers. 

Torrents  of  rain  were  pouring  down  fix)m  the  clouds,  coming  to  aid 
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the  storm  in  destroying  the  whole  work  of  the  winter.  At  first  the 
noise  was  indistinct,  but  gradually  it  became  louder  and  louder,  till  Uly 
could  bear  even  in  his  cave,  the  dashing  i*ain,  and  the  rushing  sound  of 
the  melting  snow.  He  rose  and  went  outside,  and  if  he  had  been  in 
any  doubt  about  the  anival  of  the  hot  tornado,  one  glance  was  sufficient 
to  convince  him  of  the  fact. 

Already  little  waterfalls  were  running  down  the  ice  walls,  and 
seeking  an  exit  through  the  narrow  fissure  below,  and  by  daybreak 
nearly  all  the  snow  had  disappeared  from  the  chasm.  With  silent 
rapture,  Uly  hailed  once  more  the  morning  lights  after  being  so  long 
deprived  of  it,  and  drank  in  greedily  the  soft  balmy  air  which  filled 
the  grotto. 

At  mid-day  it  was  still  raining.  The  water  from  the  clouds  mixed 
with  the  molten  ice  and  snow,  and  rushed  down  into  the  crevasse  in 
immense  volumes.  Uly  watched  the  progi^ess  of  the  storm  with  the 
most  intense  eagerness.  If  the  Fohn  would  only  work  for  twenty-four 
hours  longer,  the  passes  would  be  completely  oi)ened,  and  he  might 
reasonably  look  for  tlie  speedy  arrival  of  his  friends, — of  course, 
taking  for  granted  that  Hans  Spriingli  had  kept  his  promise. 

The  rain  and  wind  continued,  and  one  broad  roaring  torrent  of 
water  rushed  contuiually  down  into  the  gulf.  Towards  evening  Uly 
heard  a  violent  crash  like  thunder.  The  sound  seemed  to  come  through 
the  tunnel,  and  curious  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  hastened  up  to  the 
opening,  and  saw  that  the  covering  of  snow  over  the  second  and  broader 
crevasse,  had  also  given  way  beneath  the  violence  of  the  floods,  and  a 
huge  cataract  was  pouring  down  into  the  abyss  with  such  violence, 
that  the  very  ice  beneath  Uly's  feet  seemed  to  shake.  Happily  the 
-waters  did  not  find  their  way  into  the  tunnel,  as  the  aperture  was 
completely  sheltered  by  overhanging  masses  of  ice. 

The  Fohn  lasted  all  night,  but  Uly  slept  quietly,  and  only  woke  at 
daybreak,  to  find  the  storm  still  raging.  So  it  continued  for  forty- 
eight  hours  more,  and  then  the  clouds  vanished,  and  the  blue  sky 
i^miled  again.  The  torrent  seemed  entirely  exhausted,  and  only  a  few 
drops  of  water  trickled  down  the  walls. 

Uly  hastened  through  the  tunnel  to  the  other  crevasse,  and  found  all 
equally  quiet  there. 

"AJl  right!"  he  tlionght,  "my  friends  will  soon  be  here  now — 
perhaps  this  very  day ;  at  any  rate,  to-morrow !  " 

He  measured  the  height  of  the  wall  of  ice  in  front  of  him  with  his 
eye,  and  judged  it  could  not  be  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty  feet. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  pretty  tough  and  dangerous  business,"  he 
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eaid, "  if  I  were  obliged  to  climb  up  there  to  get  out !  What  a  comfort 
it  is  not  necessary  !  What  a  comfort  to  think  that  at  last,  at  last  my 
neighbours  are  on  the  road  to  set  me  free  ! " 

Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  coming  ever  entered  Uly's  head* 
He  sat  all  day  outside  his  grotto  listening  for  their  approach.  But  the 
day  passed,  and  no  signal  gun  was  fired,  no  huuian  voice  was  heard. 
Only  the  vultures  soared  high  above  his  head,  uttering  ever  and  anon 
their  mocking  screaming  cry.  So  the  fii-st  day  went  ])y,  so  the  second^ 
and  so  the  third.  TJly  was  forced  to  abandon  his  hox)e.  Without 
do\ibt  Hans  Spriingli  had  perished  or  was  false.  But  false  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  liim  ;  he  would  rather  suppose  him  dead,  and 
lament  his  fate. 

But  what  should  he  do  now  1  This  was  the  question.  His  whole 
soul  yearned  to  get  fi^e.  He  must  get  out ;  he  must  see  his  wife  and 
child  again.  The  bare  thought  of  staying  months  longer  in  this  icy 
vault  filled  him  with  horror. 

Now  that  he  had  reached  the  sonx)wful  conviction  that  it  was  use- 
less to  reckon  on  any  help  from  his  neighbours,  he  began  to  cast  about 
in  his  own  mind  for  some  means  to  help  himself.  He  did  not  despair, 
but  still  trusted  in  the  God  who  had  brought  him  safely  through  the 
long  winter.  After  much  cogitation,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  one 
morning  that  the  only  way  of  deliverance  lay  in  working  his  way  right 
through  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  glacier,  so  he  once  more  betook 
himself  to  the  tunnel,  and  looked  out  from  the  opening  he  had  made  in 
the  ice-wall.  Over  him  hung,  like  a  projecting  roof,  a  solid  mass  of 
bluish  glacier  ice.  This  he  must  break  through ;  but  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter,  but  the  work  of  many  weeks.  Almost  dispirited,  he  let 
his  head  drop  on  his  breast,  and  gazed  vacantly  down  into  the  gulf 
below. 

Suddenly  his  eye  brightened.  He  leaned  over  the  opening,  and  looked 
down.  A  fresh  ray  of  hope  darted  into  his  soul,  and  infused  warmth 
into  his  life-blood.  The  gulf  seemed  some  forty  feet  deep.  What  had 
become  of  all  the  water  which  had  streamed  down  into  it  ?  It  must 
have  made  itself  some  outlet. 

Uly  looked  more  closely,  and  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  crevasse 
an  opening  that  seemed  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  passage  into  the  opposite 
ice-wall.  TJly  conjectured  that  through  this  passage  the  water  must 
have  escaped,  and  surely  if  such  a  mighty  mass  could  have  found  an  exit, 
a  man  might ! 

Ul/s  blood  boiled,  his  brain  seemed  on  fire,  aijd  his  heart  beat  audibly. 
It  was  just  possible  that  here  before  his  eyes  lay  the  path  to  freedom. 
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But  how  was  he  to  get  down  to  it  1  He  remembered  the  skins.  By 
cutting  these  in  strips  and  fastening  them  together,  he  could  get  a  strong 
rope  at  least  thirty  yards  long,  and  that  would  be  more  than  sufficient. 
With  feyerish  haste  he  returned  to  the  cave,  and  set  to  work  at  once. 
Within  an  hour  the  rope  was  ready,  and  he  found  it  strong  enough  to 
bear  double  the  weight  of  his  body,  while  the  knots  in  it  would  afford 
him  a  firm  hold  in  slipping  down.  He  carried  it  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  and  measui-ed  its  length :  it  reached  comfortably  twice  to  the 
bottom. 

Uly's  task  was  easy  now.  He  cut  a  deep  hole  in  the  ice,  and  planted 
his  alpenstock  so  firmly  in  it  that  there  was  no  danger  of  falling 
into  the  abyss.  Then  he  fastened  the  middle  of  the  i-ope  round  the 
stick,  threw  down  the  two  ends,  and  slipped  safely  to  the  bottom.  Of 
course  he  had  taken  his  gun,  hatchet,  and  hunting-pouch  with  him. 

To  examine  the  opening  was  the  first  business.  Tt  ran  sideways, 
sharply  slanting  under  the  glacier.  In  height  it  was  above  a  man's 
stature,  and  the  ground  was  rocky  and  quite  dry.  A  fresh  tide  of 
joyftd  hope  rushed,  over  Uly  ;  he  got  down  his  rope,  twisted  it  round 
his  body,  and  boldly  entered  the  subterranean  passage.  He  went  on  at 
a  swift  pace,  for  no  obstacle  appeared,  and  the  ice  emitted  sufficient 
light  to  show  him  the  way.  Sometimes  the  path  made  a  sharp  decline, 
and  sometimes  grew  veiy  narrow;  but  still  Uly  could  alwajrs  get 
farther.  He  walked  on  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  the  labyrinth 
seemed  interminable.  Still  his  courage  did  not  flag,  and  he  would 
not  stop  to  rest  Suddenly  he  came  to  a  steep  precipice,  the  depth  of 
which  he  could  not  calculate.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  fastened 
the  end  of  his  rope  to  a  projecting  rocky  point  and  let  himself  down. 
Thank  Ood  1  he  was  safe  again  on  firm  ground.  The  greater  part  of 
his  rope  was  gone,  it  was  true ;  but  he  could  pursue  his  way.  The 
passage  now  curved  sharply  towards  the  left ;  it  widened  at  every  step, 
and  Uly  fancied  he  could  see  daylight  glimmering  in  the  distance.  In 
breathless  eagerness  he  hastened  on,  and  a  cry  of  joy  eeca^ped  him.  He 
had  not  deceived  himself;  it  was  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  before  him 
lay  the  glittering  valley  in  the  fresh  verdure  of  early  spring.  Behind 
him  were  the  mighty  glaciers  through  which  God  himself  had  made  a 
way,  and  pointed  it  out  to  him.  Over  him  was  the  blue  arch  of  heaven, 
and  not  far  off,  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  he  saw  the  tops  of  the  well- 
known  mountains  which  inclosed  the  Matter  valley,  and  held  in  their 
protecting  embrace,  his  cottage  his  wife,  and  child. 

Uly  staggered  like  a  drunken  man  as  he  looked  around  him.  Then 
he  sank  on  his  knees  overpowered  with  emotion,  and  with  joyful  tears 
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streaming  down  his  face,  thanked  God  fervently.  He  was  saved,  and 
right  before  him  lay  the  road  to  his  beloved  ones. 

He  was  compelled  to  rest  a  few  minutes  to  recover  composure,  and 
then  he*rose  and  hurried  on  with  flying  steps.  The  first  cottage  came  in 
sight^l^and  now  he  could  descry  his  own  little  abode.  His  hand  was  soon 
on  the^latch,  and  the  door  opened,  and  thei*e — -tliere  stood  his  wife,  and 
there  was  his  Toni  sitting  at  the  wooden  table.  The  next  moment  and 
they  lay  in  his  arms,  and  gave  vent  to  the  overwhelming  gladness  of 
their  hearts  in  broken  exclamations,  and  the  sweetest  tears  of  delight 
that  ever  flowed  from  human  eyes. 

We  draw  a  veil  over  the  meeting  after  so  long  and  ho]>eles8  a 
separation. 

The  news  of  XJly  s  return  soon  spread,  and  the  nei^^hboura  poured  in. 
They  saw,  they  listened,  they  marvelled,  and  finally  pronounced  his 
escape  a  miracle.  Uly  heard  in  his  turn  full  particulars  of  all  that  had 
happened,  and  not  happened,  while  he  was  away,  and  he  found  the 
brave  Hans  Spningli  had  not  forgotten  him,  but  faithfully  kept  bin 
promise,  and  brought  tidings  of  him  to  the  village.  The  inhabitants 
could  hardly  believe  Uly  still  living ;  but  for  all  that  they  would  have 
started  immediately  to  his  help,  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  fall  of  snr>w. 
The  winter  had  gone  by  amidst  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  and  at  length 
spring  had  come  on  the  wings  of  the  storm.  But  it  w^  not  yet  possible 
to  ascend  to  the  upper  glaciers.  Although  the  Fohn  had  loosened  groat 
masses  of  snow,  still  heavier  masses  lay  in  the  defiles,  and  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  these  might  remain  for  weeks,  and  form  an  insur- 
mountable barrier. 

This  made  Uly  rejoice  doubly  over  his  deliverance ;  and  his  wife  and 
child  and  neighbours  all  rejoiced  with  him,  and  blessed  the  Lord. 

When  the  fiunily  were  alone  again,  and  Uly  had  rehearsed  the  whole 
story  of  his  suflerings  to  the  minutest  detail,  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
child  with  the  deepest  aflection,  and  said, — 

"  And  now,  dear  wife,  and  you,  my  Toni,  let  us  gather  one  lesson 
from  all  we  have  gone  through,  and  never  forget  it>  whatever  dai'k 
days  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us.  When  I  was  up  yonder,  in 
that  fearful  solitude,  cut  ofl*  from  all  mankind,  and  almost  from  hope,  T 
learnt  to  know  the  power  of  God,  who  kept  me  in  life,  and  cheered  and 
supported  me.  I  said  to  myself  *  God  is  everywhere  witli  me ;  and 
everywhere,  even  in  the  most  threatening  dangers,  His  voice  speaks  to 
me  in  tones  of  comfort,  and  says,  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me.*' ' " 
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CHAPTER  11.— COPPER  {Continued). 

iN  reference  to  the  deposition  of  copper  upon  iron,  the 
ancients  including  the  alchemists,  outwizarded  the 
Wizard;  for  they  managed,  most  successfully  and  in- 
geniously, to  deceive  themselves.  Indeed,  Dr.  Christopher 
Merret,  in  the  year  1678,  not  two  hundred  years 
ago,  published  in  the  '^Philosophical  Transactions,''  an  account  of 
certain  water  that  he  found  in  tin  mines,  containing  '^  vitriol,"  which 
^'  soon  changeth  small  iron  rods  put  into  it ;  and  they  say,  that  in  a 
very  little  time  it  will  assimilate  the  rods  into  its  own  nature."  Again, 
Dr.  Edward  Browne,  in  1685,  states  that  in  Hungary  there  are  *'two 
springs  of  a  vitriolat  water  which  turn  iron  into  copper,  called  the  old 
and  the  new  <  Ziment.' "  He  also  mentions  drinking  out  of  a  gilt  cup 
made  of  the  above-mentioned  copper,  which  bore  the  inscription, 
''  Ck)pper  I  am,  but  iron  was  of  old ;  silver  I  carry,  covei*ed  am  with  gold.'' 
The  metal  may  also  be  regained  from  the  nitrate  or  chloride  of 
copper  in  solution,  by  the  immersion  of  iron  or  zinc  therein,  but  not 
always  in  the  pink  metallic  form,  unless  acid  is  added — ^nitric  acid  to 
the  nitrate,  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  chloride. 

The  three  following  experiments  show  that   other  metals   can   be 
employed  to  replace  copper  in  its  solutions  : — 

Experiment  22. — Make  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  and  add 
thereto  some  weak  nitric  acid.     A  piece  of  clean  lead,  immersed  in  this 
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solution,  and  then  taken  out  in  a  few  seconds,  will  be  found  to  be  coated 
with  pink  copper. 

Experiment  23. — A  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  its  copper,  in  a  metallic  form,  to  a  piece  of  tin 
foil  placed  therein. 

ExperimerU  24. — ^A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  yields  its  copper 
to  a  strip  of  magnesium  immersed  therein,  the  deposit  being  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder. 

The  force  by  which  the  copper  has  been  displaced,  in  all  the  fore- 
going experiments,  is  chemical  force — the  force  of  "  aflinity,"  or  liking, 
which  the  metal  that  supplants  the  copper  in  the  solution  haa  for 
the  acid  in  which  the  copper  has  been  originally  dissolved.  If,  how- 
ever, it  were  proposed  to  a  boy,  not  in  an  examination  paper, — ^for  even 
an  allusion  to  that  department  of  scholastic  exercise  is  out  of  place 
here, — ^but  in  thia  paper  of  "brilliant  but  easy  experiments,"  to  expel 
the  copper  without  using  the  supplanting  metal,  and  so  as  to  leave 
the  solution  experimented  on  without  its  cop|)er,  and  with  nothing 
instead  of  it — ^in  fact,  only  an  acid  solution, — it  would  (at  first  sight) 
look,  to  that  boy,  very  much  like  the  old  hoax  of  the  transmutation  of 
lead  into  gold,  or  like  a  man  in  a  basket  attempting  to  lift  himself  upw 
by  the  basket-handles — the  best  example  perhaps  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  usual  schemes  of  perpetual  motion.  If,  besides  this,  he 
were  told  that,  not  only  can  that  be  done,  but  that  the  force  by  which 
it  is  accomplished  can  be  conveyed  along  a  wire,  and,  like  a  bell  ringing 
at  a  distance  from  the  bell-handle,  can  be  controlled  by  an  intelligent 
boy,  or  other  sufficiently  wise  person,  at  a  distance  from  its  place  of 
action,  his  incredulity  would  be  intensified  into  utter  mistrust  of  the 
person  who  presumed  to  palm  such  a  j)alpable  falsehood  upon  him. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  mention  of  the  word  wire,  and  a  bell  ringing  at 
a  distance,  might  suggest  a  random  thought  about  electricity ;  and  it 
may  now  be  explicitly  stated  that  that  is  the  very  force  which  the 
next  experiments  will  tend  to  show  can  be  employed  to  effect  the  above- 
mentioned  marvellous  result. 

Experiment  25. — In  the  porous  cell  of  the  "  single  cell "  apparatus 
described  in  Chapter  I.,  place  some  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  the 
exterior  cell,  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.     On  connecting  a  platinum  strip,  in  the 
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exterior  cell,  with  a  zinc  strip,  in  the  porous  cell  (but  not  before),  a 
deposition  of  copper  will  be  seen  to  take  place  on  the  platinum  ;  and,  if 
the  arrangement  is  kept  in  action  long  enough,  the  whole  of  the  copper 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  solution,  and  nothing  but  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  left.  The  same  result  takes  place  if,  instead  of  directly  connecting 
the  platinum  and  zinc  strips  by  a  screw  or  other  good  metallic  con- 
nection, they  are  respectively  connected  with  the  clean  terminals  of  a 
long  wire. 

By  the  above  experiment  it  is  proved  to  be  perfectly  possible  to 
throw  out  the  copper  without  contaminating  the  liquid,  and  to  accom- 
plish that  result  by  a  force  originated  in  a  separate  vessel  from  that 
containing  the  cupreous  solution,  viz.,  by  the  solution  of  the  zinc  in  the 
acid  of  the  porous  cell.  To  dissolve  the  copper  from  the  platinum, 
nitric  acid  may  be  used ;  this  will  attack  the  copper,  but  will  leave  the 
platinum  perfectly  untouched,  and  ready  for  another  experiment. 

Experbneni  26. — If  the  two  poles  or  wires  from  the  salt  and  water 
battery  described  in  the  Introduction,  or  from  any  equally  powerful 
arrangement,  be  connected  to  a  copper  and  platinum  plate  respectively, 
the  platinum  plate  being  in  metallic  contact  with  the  wire  from  the 
zinc  of  the  battery,  and  the  copper  plate  with  the  wire  from  the  copper 
of  the  battery  ;  and  if  these  plates  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate, 
sulphate,  or  chloride  of  copper,  apart  from  each  other,  the  copper  plate 
will  continually  dissolve  in  the  solution,  whilst  the  platinum  plate  is 
constantly  receiving  a  similar  amount  of  copper.  By  this  means  any 
thickness  of  copper  can  be  deposited,  and  at  any  distance  from  the 
galvanic  battery  employed. 

In  this  liust  experiment,  we  have  not  only  succeeded  in  removing  the 
source  of  power  by  which  the  metal  is  thrown  out  of  the  solution  from 
one  vessel  into  a  neighbouring  vessel,  as  in  Experiment  25,  but  entirely 
away  from  the  place  at  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed.  If  the 
battery  be  powerful  enough,  and  the  wires  sufficiently  good  conductors 
of  force,  the  battery  may  be  many  miles  from  the  vessel  containing  the 
copper  salt.  Besides  this,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  that  the 
chemical,  or  more  properly  "  electro-chemical,"  force  generated  in  the 
galvanic  battery  by  the  solution  of  the  zinc  therein,  can  be  used  in 
another  vessel  to  accomplish  two  operations  simultaneously,  viz.,  to 
remove  the  copper  from  the  liquid  and  throw  it  on  the  platinum  plate, 
as  well  as  to  keep  the  liquid  frilly  charged  with  copper  by  the  solution 
of  the  copper  plate  in  connection  with  the  copper  plate  of  the  battery. 
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Having  made  or  put  together  our  chemicals,  and  having  anatomized 
them  by  "  electro-chemical "  means,  we  have  thence  derived  some 
information  of  an  interesting  and  surprising  character ;  we  will  now 
proceed  to  ascertain  some  truly  chemical  properties  that  those  chemicals 
have.  For  these  and  similar  experiments,  altliough  wineglasses  will 
do,  the  better  plan  is  for  the  reader  to  provide  himself  with  one  dozen 
test  tubes  and  standi  at  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Townson's,  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  or  at  any  other  chemical  apparatus  manufacturer's. 

The  experiments  that  immediately  follow  have  relation  to  the  obtain- 
ment  of  new  substances  in  the  solid  form  by  the  admixture  of  substances 
that  are  in  solution,  as  the  sugar  is  in  the  tea -cup  alluded  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  chapter.  This  method  of  obtaining  new  combina- 
tions is  very  surprising,  and  it  results  from  two  facts: — Ist.  That 
substances  in  solution,  when  mixed,  are  brought  within  the  range  of 
•chemical  affinity,  and  their  particles  being  very  near  to  each  other 
and  in  a  moveable  (or  '^  mobile '')  condition,  they  can  freely  undeigo  any 
<;hange  or  transference  of  constituents  that  the  chemical  forces  resident 
in  them  tend  to.  2nd.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  mixtui*e  of  two 
solutions  produce  a  "  precipitate  "  or  powdery  solid,  the  resulting  com- 
pound or  precipitate  is  not  able  to  be  dissolved  in  the  liquids  that  are 
present,  and  is  therefore  thrown  out  in  a  solid  form. 

Experimffnt  27. — To  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  made  with 
ilistilled  water,  or  luin  water,  add  a  solution  of  common  washing  soda 
(carbonate  of  sodium).  The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  light-bhie 
precipitate,  which  gradually  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Even  a 
large  amount  of  the  soda  solution  will  not  dissolve  the  precipitate.  In 
this  precipitate,  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  of  the  soda  unite  with 
the  copper  and  produce  '^  hydrated  carbonate  of  copper ;''  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  goes  to  the  sodium,  thus  leaving  sulphate 
of  sodium  in  solution. 

Experiment  28. — To  a  similar  sulphate  of  copper  solution  add  a 
.solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  feri-o-cyanide  of  potassium.  A 
rich  brown  or  chocolate-coloured  solid,  "  ferroKsyanide  of  copper,"  is 
formed,  sulphate  of  potassiiun  being  in  solution. 

Experiment  29. — If  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  a  solution  of 
red  prussiate  of  potash  (ferri- cyanide  of  potassium)  be  added,  a  yellowish 
green  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  This  precipitate  is  called  "ferri- 
<;yanide  of  copper."  ^ 
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Experiment  30. — If  a  solution  of  yellow  cHromate  of  potash  (chiomate 
of  potassium)  be  added  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  the  reddish 
brown  "chromate  of  copper"  is  precipitated.  If  strong  liquid  am- 
monia be  added  to  the  precipitate,  the  precipitate  dissolves,  and  a  very 
beautiful  and  remarkable  emerald  green  solution  results.  If  weak 
nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  precipitate,  the  precipitate  dissolves,  and  a 
light  yellow  solution  is  formed. 

None  of  the  precipitates  produced  in  the  above  experiments  ure  able 
to  be  dissolved  by  adding  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  a  large 
quantity  of  the  solution  producing  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  two 
following  experiments,  the  precipitates  are  soluble  in  a  large  amount  of 
the  added  solution. 

£sq)eriment  31. — To  a  rather  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  add 
a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  (prepared  by  adding  two  or 
three  dozen  drops  of  strong  ammonia  to  a  wineglass  of  water),  and  stir 
up  the  liquid;  a  greenish-blue  solid,  '^hydrated  oxide  of  copper,"  is 
formed  in  the  solution.  If  a  little  more  weak  ammonia  be  added,  the 
precipitate  dissolves  up,  and  leaves  the  solution  of  a  delightful  purple 
colour  that  shows  the  presence  of  '<  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper ;"  this 
colour  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  colour  that  can  be 
produced  by  similai*  means.  Our  readers  will  not  be  likely  to  forget  this 
colour,  especially  if  they  actually  work  out  this  experiment  themselves  ; 
it  can  be  instantly  taken  away  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium. 

Experiment  32. — To  a  rather  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
aidd  a  small  quantity  of  a  similarly  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  a  green  deposit,  "  cyanide  of  copper,"  will  be  the  result.  If  still 
more  of  the  cyanide  solution  be  added,  the  deposit  will  dissolve  up,  and 
the  resulting  solution  will  be  colourless. 

If,  on  adding  ammonia  or  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  detailed  in  the 
above  experiments,  to  a  given  solution,  the  results  occur  as  ex- 
plained, it  is  almost  certain  that  copper  is  in  the  solution  under 
examination.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  ammonia ;  it  is  conse- 
quently called  a  "  test "  for  copper. 

The  following  experiment  affords  a  notable  demonstration  of  the 
intense  force  of  chemical  affinitv : — 

Experiment  33. — Quickly  fold  up  some  moistened  crystals  of  nitrate 
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of  copper  in  tin  foil ;  press  the  packet  compactly  together,  and  place  it 
upon  a  stone  slab.  The  energy  with  which  the  tin  appropriates  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  copper  causes  fumes  to  appear,  and  the  mass 
speedily  crackles  and  ignites.  This  experiment  is  not  dangerous  if 
performed  with  a  small  quantity  of  crystais ;  but  it  requires  care. 

Copper  not  only  bears  out  its  Yenus-like  and  showy  attributes  when 
obtained  in  solution  and  in  crystals,  it  also  keeps  up  its  character  by 
imparting  a  beautiful  green  tint  to  flame.  Many  metals  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  colour  which  they  give  to  flame ;  copper  is  one  of 
them.     The  three  following  experiments  show  this  fiict. 

Experiment  34. — Sprinkle  a  little  of  the  powder  of  copper,  described 
in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  in  any  hot  flame  j  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  in  which  wood  naphtha  is  burnt  is  the  best.  The  flne  particles  of 
copper  bum  and  make  the  flame  sparkle  with  green  scintillations. 

Experiment  35. — Take  a  lamp-cotton,  and  cut  it  of  a  suitable  length 
to  i"each  well  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  bottle  wliich  is  filled  with  wood 
naphtha.  The  thickness  of  the  cotton  should  be  sufficient  to  nearly  fill 
up  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  If  the  cotton  be  well  soaked  in  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  then  placed  in  the  bottle  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  cut  ends  protruding  so  as  to  serve  as  a  lamp-wick,  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  short  time  whilst  the  wood  naphtha  impregnates  it,  and 
if  it  be  then  lighted,  this  extemporized  lamp  will  bum  with  a  beautiful 
emerald  green  flame  until  all  the  naphtha  is  consumed. 

The  apparatus  of  Experiment  35  will  be  found  useful  in  other 
experiments  upon  coloured  flames^  and  should  be  prepared  and  charged 
at  a  distance  from  a  light. 

Experiment  36. — Place  some  chloride  of  copper,  together  with  spirits 
of  wine,  in  an  evaporating  dish,  or  other  thin  porcelain  dish  that  will 
bear  heat,  and  set  fire  to  the  spirits.  The  resulting  flame  will  be  of  a 
beautiful  and  striking  blmsh-green  colour. 

It  is  well  to  gather  up  the  results  that  we  have  obtained,  and  to 
ascertain  their  value,  before  we  leave  this  section  of  the  subject.  We 
started  with  a  well-known  substance— copper ;  and  afler  glancing  at  its 
relation  to  other  metals,  as  exemplified  in  various  physical  properties,  at 
its  history  and  mineralogy,  we  dissolved  it  in  various  ways — once  by 
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purely  chemical  action,  producing  nitrate  of  copper ;  once  hj  chemical 
action  aided  bj  heat,  producing  sulphate  of  copper;  and  once  by 
i*li^tni<»ji.l  action  aided  by  electricity,  producing  chloride  of  copper. 
Chemical  action,  inversely  employed,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
electric  force,  has  also  enabled  us  to  regain  the  met-al  from  these  com- 
pounds. The  case  of  electro^emical  action  only  (as  in  Experiments  25 
and  26)  illustrates  the  beautiful  art  of  electro-deposition  and  of  the 
electrotype.  The  wonderful  changes  produced  by  the  simple  contact  of 
various  substances  in  solution,  with  solutions  of  other  substances,  have 
been  seen  and  realized.  Instances  of  beauty  of  foim  and  colour,  as  well 
as  of  the  power  of  chemical  forces,  have  been  witnessed  with  delight. 
The  usefulness  of  the  experiments  can  only  be  fully  evident  upon  a 
further  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  their  beauty  and  liveliness 
are  seen  at  once. 

Well,  boys,  the  show  is  over,  so  far  as  the  veritable  history  and 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Cuprum  Copper  is  concerned.  The  experiments  have 
all  gone  off  well,  and  have  sparkled  in  their  own  brilliancy,  aiddd,  no 
doubt^  by  your  good  management  of  theoL  All  have  not  been  brilliant 
in  the  sense  of  outward  show,  but  none  are  without  their  special  dauns 
to  your  notice  and  undivided  attention.  Whilst  you  have  been  amusing 
yourselves,  you  will  have  noticed  the  usefulness  of  many  of  the  expe- 
riments, in  regard  to  their  employment  for  practical  purposes,  as  well  as 
in  respect  to  the  clearness  with  which  they  have  enabled  you  to  penetrate 
(in  some  d^ree)  the  vast  powers  of  nature  that  underlie  them  all. 


CHAPTER    III. 

IRON. 

THE  great  strength  of  which  iron  is  the  fit  type,  recommends  it  to  our 
most  enthusiastic  attention ;  for  without  this  metal  and  its  alloy, 
steel,  the  present  expenditure  of  mechanical  force  would  not  be  able  to  be 
utilized  :  railways,  steam-engines,  and  all  large  machinery  would  either 
be  too  costly  or  would  not  be  capable  of  attainment,  for  the  want  of  a 
material  sufficiently  able  to  resist  the  necessary  pressure,  tension,  and 
torsion,  to  conduct  and  guide  the  forces  employed. 

Afl  we  progress  in  our  experimental  examination  of  iron,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  a  metal  that  possesses  wonderful  and  useful  characteristics 
to  a  remarkable  degree.     In  the  form  of  steel,  it  is  the  strongest  metal 
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known.  A  steel  bar  one  inch  square  will  sustain  sixty  tons  (or  the  weight 
of  three  locomotives  ready  for  use)  at  the  breaking-point.  Although  so 
elective  to  resist  mechanical  strain,  iron  is  one  of  the  weakest  metals 
to  resist  chemical  force.  Sea-water  has  a  considerable  solvent  action 
upon  it :  in  1863,  a  large  cast-iron  tank  of  sea-water  in  Portsmouth 
Dockyard,  that  was  stayed  with  wrought-iron  rods,  gave  way  and  fright- 
ened the  guests  of  the  Admiral  of  the  yard,  about  midnight,  whilst  they 
were  enjoying  themselves.  When  examined,  the  rods  were  found  to  be 
much  corroded,  especially  where  they  were  in  contact  with  the  cast  iron ; 
and  it  is  also  proper  to  observe  that  the  action  was  not  only  a  chemical 
one,  but  also  was  aided  by  the  galvanic  action  produced  by  the  contact 
of  the  wrought  and  cast  iron  in  the  sea-water. 

Iron  is  employed  for  practical  purposes  in  three  states.  I.  Wrought 
iron,  as  exemplified  in  pokers,  tongs,  and  all  kinds  of  work  issuing  from 
the  smith's  foige.  2.  Cast  iron,  employed  to  support  roofe,  to  furnish 
railings,  stove  fronts,  and  other  common  articles.  3.  •  Steel,  the  embodi- 
ment* of  elasticity,  strength,  and  fineness  of  edge,  and  used  for  tools, 
clock  springs,  razors,  &c. 

Cast  iron  is  usually  first  obtained  from  the  ore  by  smelting  in  a  blast 
furnace :  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  iron.  This  is  converted  into 
vmmgkt  iron  by  a  process  called  *' puddling."  The  heated  metal  ia  ex- 
posed to  a  current  of  air  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  by  which  means 
nearly  all  the  carbon  is  burnt  out  and  the  metal  left  tolerably  pure. 
JSteel  also  contains  carbon  as  well  as  iron,  but  in  a  different  manner  to 
cast  iron  and  in  a  very  small  proportion.  Cast  iron  can  be  melted  and 
poured  into  moulds  ;  wrought  iron  can  only  be  reduced  to  a  pasty  state 
by  the  ordinary  heat  of  a  furnace,  in  which  state,  however,  it  can  be 
hammered  and  joined  by  welding  :  steel  can  be  cast  as  well  as  wrought. 
The  usual  method  of  hardening  steel  has  been  illustrated  by  Experiment 
10.  The  Bessemer  process  bids  fair  to  alter  the  routine  desciibed  above ; 
it  causes  the  molten  cast  iron  to  consume  its  own  carbon  by  means  of 
an  air-blast. 

Iron  is  7 '8  times  as  heavy  as  its  own  bulk  of  water. 

The  great  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  ii'on  from  all  other  metals 
is  its  receptivity  of  the  force  of  magnetism  :  as  wrought  iron,  or  soft 
iroui  it  is  influenced  strongly  by  magnetism,  but  does  not  retain  the 
force ;  as  steel  (especially  when  hardened),  it  retains  the  magnetic  force. 

Experiment  37. — Place  a  poker  in  a  nearly  upright  position,  with  the 
lowest  end  towards  the  north  and  resting  on  the  joint  of  the  tongs, 
which  are  placed  due  north  and  south.     Let  the  experimenter  sit  in  a 
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chair,  facing  the  north,  and  take  the  poker  between  hiu  knees  in  the 
aboY^-mentioned  inclined  position.  If  now  a  small  bar  of  steel  (about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  square  and  five  inches  long)  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  poker  and  in  a  line  with  it^  and  struck  several  times  smartly  with  a 
heavy  hammer,  it  will  be  found  to  be  magnetic,  and  its  north  pole  will 
be  downmost.  Although  not  the  most  advantageous  form,  even  a  piece 
of  crinoline  steel,  treated  in  this  way,  will  be  found  to  sustain  at  each 
pole  several  tenths  of  a  grain,  especially  if  the  ends  be  pointed,  all 
comers,  except  the  terminals  of  the  bar,  being  rounded  off. 

The  method  of  magnetizing  just  described  depends  upon  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth.  Other  methods,  such  as  the  ''single,''  and  '' double"  touch, 
give  more  powerful  results ;  but  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the 
most  powerful  results,  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet. 
Three  cells  of  the  salt- and- water  battery,  described  in  Experiment  12, 
oonneoted  to  the  coil  of  a  horseshoe  electro-magnet  of  half-inch  round 
iron  and  two  inches  from  the  bow  to  the  poles,  will  cause  it  to  lift  about 
100  lb.  weight :  only  a  very  small  amount  of  magnetism  remains  when 
the  connection  with  the  battery  ceases. 

It  would  require  a  large  treatise  to  even  enumerate  the  various 
results  obtainable  firom  magnetized  iron  and  steel.  In  early  times  the 
magnet  served  to  guide  the  mariner  across  the  trackless  ocean,  and,  in 
these  later  days,  it  is  the  tongue  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

It  seems  probable  that  iron  was  not  knovoi  in  the  most  remote  times. 
Thus  the  age  of  bronze  preceded  the  iron  age.  This  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  fBuct  of  copper  frequently  occurring  native,  whereas 
iron  seldom  occurs  native,  but  requires  a  laborious  process  to  separate  it 
from  its  ores.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  metal  is  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  "  brass "  in  the  twenty-second  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  about  two 
hundred  years  after  the  Israelites  knew  of  the  existence  of  ii*on,  the 
Grecians  made  use  of  it  However,  during  a  fui-ther  two  hundred  years 
it  was  extremely  rare  in  the  latter  country,  for  all  war  implements  were 
made  of  a  hard  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  and  a  ball  of  iron  formed  a  prize 
given  by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Latin  name  for  iron  is  /emun  ;  chemists  also  know  it  •by  this 
name,  and  call  its  chemical  combinations  accordingly.  The  ancients 
called  it  Mars,  for  in  it  they  believed  they  saw  the  strength  typified  by 
the  god  of  war,  and  the  fiery  character  attached  to  the  ruddy  planet  of 
the  same  name.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  salts  of  iron  are 
generally  red  in  c(dour, — some  are  blue  and  some  green ;   the  most 
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beautiful  red  solution  known  is  nevertheless  produced  by  the  admixture 
of  the  ^'  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  "  with  a  salt  of  iron  in  whieh  the 
acid  preponderates.  We  shall  see  more  of  this  directly.  The  ordinary 
.rust  of  iron  is  red ;  the  red  iron  ores  are  red  hematite  and  red  ochre. 

The  symbol  which  the  ancients  used  for  iron,  namely  (^,  represents 
the  dart  of  the  bellicose  god,  together  with  his  shield.  Beckmann,  in  his 
History  of  IrwetUionSf  says  that  the  character  of  Mars,  in  its  older  form, 
"is  evidently  an  abbreviation  to  the  word  Govpoc^  under  which  the 
Greek  mathematicians  understood  that  deity ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
first  letter  9  with  the  last  letter  c  placed  above  it." 

The  principal  source  of  native  iron  is  a  very  extraordinary  one, 
namely,  meteorites,  or  bodies  that  descend  from  ultra-terrestrial  re^ns, 
and  do  not  properly  belong  to  this  earth  at  all.  Clay  iron-stone,  as 
found  in  Staffordshire  and  other  diiftricts  of  England,  is  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  the  metal,  although  many  other  iron  ores  exist ;  such  as  iron 
pyrites,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  iron  glance,  and  red  and  brown  hematites. 

The  two  following  experiments  show  the  formation  of  oxides  of  iron : — 

Experiment  38. — If  a  piece  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  be  placed  in  boiled 
water,  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  wiU  not  easily  rust*;  but  if  the  same  or  a 
similar  piece  of  iron  be  exposed  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  red  rost^  or 
<*  sesquioxide  of  iron,''  will  gradually  form  upon  it,  and,  ultimately,  the 
whole  of  the  iron  will  be  corroded  by  the  continued  formation  of  rust. 
Polished  steel  does  not  rust  so  easily  as  iron. 

Experiment  39. — If  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  be  heated  red-hot  in  the 
fire  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air,  a  black  scale  is  formed.  The  scale 
is  "  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,''  and  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  red  rust. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  iron  have  singular  relations  to  each  other,  as 
shown  by  the  following  experiment : — 

Experiment  40. — On  placing  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  (a  knitting-needle 
for  instance)  into  a  test-tube  containing  weak  sulphuric  acid,  the  iron 
is  speedily  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  and  numerous  small  bubbles  of 
hydrogen  gas  rise  to  the  sur&ce,  as  the  iron  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen,  in  the  sulphate  of  hydrogen,  to  form  sulphate  of  iron  or 
*^  ferrous  sulphata"  If^  however,  the  iron  be  placed  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
will  be  scarcely  acted  upon  for  some  time.  The  weak  acid,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  e?cperiment,  may  consist  of  from  one  part  of  strong  add  to 
twenty  of  water,  to  one  part  of  acid  to  five  of  water. 
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In  the  manner  shown  bj  this  last  experiment,  a  common  steel  pen 
maj  have  the  brown  varnish  taken  from  its  sur&oe,  and  the  metal  left 
mitouched. 

Nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  also  dissolve  iron  with  great  freedom ; 
even  vinegar  (weak  acetic  acid)  attacks  iron,  as  may  often  be  observed 
by  the  appearance  of  dinner-knives  that  have  been  acted  upon  by  pickle, 
vinegar,  Ac 

A  metallic  snbstance  may  be  coated  with  iron,  as  shown  by  the 
following  experiment  :-— 

Expenment  41, — In  the  outer  cell  of  the  porous-cell  arrangement 
described  in  detail  in  Chapter  I.,  place  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
made  slightly  add  by  a  single  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Connect  a  strip  of 
copper  in  the  outer  cell  wiUi  a  strip  of  zinc  (or  of  amalgamated  zinc)  in 
weak  sulphuric  acid  in  the  porous  cell.  The  iron  may  be  reduced  on  to 
the  copper  plate,  either  in  the  form  of  black  powder  or  of  bright  silvery- 
looking  metal,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  iron  solution  and  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  copper  and  zinc  plates. 

The  author  has  reduced  iron  in  a  reguline  form,  and  as  white  as 
silver,  by  means  of  a  half-saturated  solution,  made  as  described  above, 
and  with  three  Smee's  cells.  Thus  obtained,  and  with  equal-sized  small 
plates  in  the  depositing  liquid,  the  metal  is  deposited  &st  and  wUh  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  a  metal  has  been  deposited  in  a  reguline  form, 
from  an  add  solution,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Smee,  in  his  book 
published  in  1851,  says  this  is  not  possible.  The  addition  of  one  part 
of  sulphate  of  ammonium  solution  (five  parts  of  water  to  one  part  oi 
crystalline  salt)  to  four  parts  of  the  half-saturated  solution,  makes  the 
solution  conduct  electric  force  more  freely,  and  causes  the  deposit  to  be 
still  more  easily  made. 

Iron  may  also  be  thrown  out  of  solution  by  metallic  substitution  :  the 
next  experiment  shows  this  fact 

ExperitnerU  42. — In  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  newly  made, 
and  corked  up  to  prevent  access  of  air,  immerse  a  bri^t  strip  of  zinc  or 
magnesium.  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  reguline  metal  upon  the  zinc 
strip,  but  it  may  be  obtained  on  the  magnesium  strip  by  weakening  the 
solution. 

l%e  best  plan  to  provide  thoroughly  for  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  is  to 
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use  sufficient  sulpliate  of  iron  solution  to  reach  the  stopper  or  cork  of 
the  bottle  or  test-tube.  The  zinc  or  magnesium  may  be  suspended  by  a 
silk  thread. 

The  next  two  experiments  show  the  precipitates  that  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  certain  solutions  to  iron  solutions. 

Experi^nent  43. — To  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  add  a  solution  of 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium.  A.  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  on 
shaking,  becomes  Prussian  blue ;  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash 
discharges  the  colour. 

EaperimerU  44. — ^When  tinctura  of  galLa  is  added  to  a  strong  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  a  very  dark  purple  precipitate  occurs  :  this  precipitate 
may  be:k6pt  in  suspension  by  the  addition  of  g^m-arabic,  and  then  con- 
stitutes ordinary  ink. 

The  colour  that  is  produced  in  Experiment  45  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  ever  gratified  the  eye  of  a  chemist  It  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish between  solutions  that  contain  the  lowest  oxide  and  those  that 
contain  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  when  a  salt  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
present  in  a  solutiou,  the  colour  appears,  but  not  otherwise. 

ExferiiMfnt  45. — If  a  strong  solution  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium 
be  added  to  a  strong  and  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  a  dark 
blood-red  colour  will  be  produced  in  the  liquid.  The  colour  may  be 
discharged  by  a  strong  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodium  or  of  tartrate 
of  ammonium  (tartaric  acid  neutralized  by  ammonia). 

The  fineness  of  the  particles  of  cast  iron  enables  them  to  scintillate 
by  the  application  of  flame,  but  not  to  melt,  as  in  the  following 
experiment : — 

EaBperiment  46. — With  a  smooth  file,  file  some  metal  off  any  scrap  of 
cast  iron,  and  collect  the  dust  on  white  paper.  This  dust,  sprinkled  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  blown  through  a  tube  into  the  flame,  will 
produce  some  beautiful  scintillations  or  spark-like  appearances. 

Although  we  have  touched  upon  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our 
martial  metal  (even  Achilles  had  a  weak  place  in  his  heel),  we  shall  do 
well  to  remember  that  we  could,  so  far  as  practical  convenience  goes, 
better  do  without  gold  than  without  iron. 


Sln&c-^mrtiug  in  %  Inbijin  Jrcjiiiflaga. 

BY  LIEUT.  C.  B.  LOW  (LATE)  I.N. 


gAELY  in  the  year  1867  H.M.8.  PutrednM,  oa  boRid  of 
which  I  was  an  officer,  put  into  Mah^  one  of  the  iaUnde 
of  the  Seychelles  group.  We  bad  takeQ  Captains  Burton 
and  Speke  to  Zanzibar  on  the  oooamon  of  their  under- 
taking the  expedition  that  resulted  in  the  diacovery  of 
I^e  Tanijanyika  and  the  exploration  of  the  adjacent  countries  in  Central 
Eqnatorial  Africa,  the  incidents  and  reanlta  of  which  Journey  are  fiilly 
narrated  in  Volume  XXIX.  of  the  "  Jonnml  of  the  Royal  Oeographical 
Society." 

On  our  arrival  at  Uah6,  or  Victoria,  all  of  our  men  were  in  turn 
allowed  leave  on  shore,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  abip  filled  np  with  wood 
and  water.  JBVesh  provisions  and  animal  food  were  roiy  cheap,  so  sheep 
uud  bullocks  were  purchased,  and  the  meat  served  out  in  place  of  touf^ 
"  salt  junk,"  to  the  delight  of  the  meeeee  on  the  lower  deck.  Wken  the 
starboard  watch,  which  went  last,  returned  from  their  run  on  shore, 
<i«e  of  the  party,  a  boy,  came  afl  to  me  as  I  was  standing  on  the 
qnarter-deck,  being  the  officer  on  duty,  and  said  he  had  something  of 
imporbuice  to  communicate  to  me.  This  boy  was  a  negro,  whom  we 
had  shqiped  at  Aden  some  two  years  before.  He  bad  been  a  slave,  and 
was  taken  from  on  board  a  slaver  which  had  beui  captured  near 
Zamibar  by  one  of  the  Queen's  ships.  "Black  Josh,"  aa  he  was 
christened,  or  "Josh,"  as  for  brevity  sake  he  was  generally  called,  was 
nn  uncommonly  sharp  little  fellow,  and  was  proud  of  being  allowed  to 
join  the  Patro^tu  and  wear  the  sailor'a  rig. 

I  asked  Josh  what  it  was  be  wanted.  Rolling  bis  big  black  eyee,  the 
woolly-headed  urchin  replied,  with  a  grin,  *'  Me  want  to  see  him  first 
leeftenant,  sar." 
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I  took  him  to  that  officer,  who  listened  attentively  to  the  following 
statement : — 

Josh  said  that  while  he  was  on  shore  with  the  seamen  of  his  watch,  a 
party  of  them  entered  a  shop  and  called  for  some  grog.  That  as  they 
were  drinking,  an  Arab  merchant  came  in,  as  it  were  casually,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  men.  At  first  he.  Josh,  thought 
nothing  of  this  merchant;  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  he  recognized 
his  voice  as  that  of  the  slave-dealer  who  had  embarked  him  at  a  port  in 
the  Mozambique  Channel  in  the  vessel  that  subsequently  was  captured 
by  the  British  man-of-war,  as  before  mentioned.  This  dealer  in  human 
flesh,  we  afterwards  learned,  was  remarkable,  even  among  men  of  his 
nefarious  calling,  for  the  inhumanity  with  which  he  treated  the  wretches 
whom  he  bought  and  sold.  The  very  sight  of  him,  the  poor  slave-boy 
said,  filled  him  with  the  most  uncontrollable  fear ;  and  while  speaking 
of  his  old  persecutor,  even  though  safe  on  board  the  PtUroduB^  he  shook 
with  terror.  The  slave-dealer,  after  talking  on  various  subjects  with  the 
sailors,  referred  to  the  visit  of  the  corvette,  and  asked,  in  an  unconcerned 
tone,  when  she  purposed  leaving,  and  whither  she  was  bound.  The  old 
petty  officer,  to  whom  he  more  immediately  spoke,  replied  that  he  did 
not  exactly  know,  but  advised  him  to  oome  on  board  and  look  over  the 
ship,  as  she  was  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mahd,  and 
he  could  probably  learn  all  he  wanted  from  some  of  the  officers.  Josh, 
though  frightened  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  kept  close  to  his  old  acquaint- 
anoe  (who  of  course  did  not  recognize  the  quondam  slave-boy),  and  heard 
all  that  passed.  Hie  slave-dealer  said  he  would  come  on  board,  and,  he 
added,  perhaps  his  new-found  friend  the  petty  officer  would  find  out  for 
him  the  date  of  the  ship's  sailing.  Finally,  after  standing  a  glass  of 
'^  arrack  "  all  round,  a  piece  of  libendity  that  won  all  hearts,  he  left  the 
house,  and  Josh  at  onoe  made  his  way  on  board,  brimming  over  with  his 
news. 

On  the  first  lieutenant's  reporting  this  to  the  captain  it  was  decided 
to  put  the  slave-merchant  on  the  wrong  scent,  for  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  he  had  a  cargo  of  slaves  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mah^,  and  was  only  waiting  our  departure  to  shape  his  course  accord- 
ingly. It  was  certain  he  would  soon  come  on  board  the  PcUrodua  for 
information.  The  veiy  next  day  the  suspicions  of  the  two  officers  were 
realised.  Josh  came  sneaking  affc,  and  reported,  ^*  Please  sar,  Mm  slave- 
man  I  speak  to  you  of  dar,  him  forrard  in  de  forecastle  wid  de  hands.'' 

The  petty  officer,  Gramet  by  name,  whom  he  had  b^uiled,  was  let 
into  the  plot,  and  directed  to  inform  his  friend  that  the  ship  was  to  sail 
that  day  week,  and  would  shape  her  course  to  the  southward,  and  cruise 
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off  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  in  the  expectatioii  of  hunting  np  some 
slavets  of  whose  movements  we  had  received  information.  Old  Gramet 
conM  scarcely  he  penmaded  to  act  so  diplomatically  as  to  dissemble  his 
ire,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  '^  he  was  for  going  in  and  knocking  seven  bells 
ont  of  him."  The  captain  and  first  lieutenant  were  engaged  to  dine  with 
the  governor  of  Mahd  that  evening,  and  they  took  the  opportunity  at 
dinner  of  informing  that  gentleman  of  the  information  they  had  received 
from  Josh,  and  of  their  suspidons  regarding  the  quasi  Arab  merchant 
The  governor  forthwith  sent  for  the  head  constable  of  the  island, — I 
think  there  were  in  all  three  or  four  '^  agents  of  public  order,** — and  over 
their  after-dinner  wine  that  functionary  was  advised  of  the  position  of 
afiairs.  On  the  personal  appearance  of  the  slave-dealer  being  described 
to  him,  he  at  once  recognized  the  man  as  a  person  who  had  engrossed  a 
large  share  of  his  attention  for  the  last  few  years  as  a  suspicious  cha- 
racter. He  had  little  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  boy  Josh's  account  of  the 
fellow  was  correct,  and  the  head  constable  entered  into  the  project  of  his 
apprehension  eon  amare.  The  following  plan  was,  after  a  short  consulta- 
tion,  adopted. 

The  detective  was  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  miscreant  closely,  and 
in  the  mean  time  two  of  his  subordinates  were  to  journey  each  half  round 
the  island,  and  meet  at  a  certain  point — ^not  an  arduous  operation,  consi- 
dering Mahd  is  some  eighteen  miles  long  by  four  broad — ^for  the  pur|K>se 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  vessel  waiting  in  some  one  of  the 
sedaded  creeks  on  the  coast  On  the  second  day  after  their  interview 
the  head  constable  met  the  captain  at  the  governor's  to  report  progress. 
He  brought  the  satis&ctory  intelligenoe  that  there  was  a  very  suspicious 
looking  native  ^*  dhow  "  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  that  the  crew  had 
been  busily  engaged  during  the  past  week  in  laying  in  a  supply  of  water. 
She  had  taken  on  board  a  very  large  amount,  so  he  was  informed  by 
some  people  on  shore,  and  now  it  was  supposed  she  had  filled  up  all  her 
tanks,  as  the  operation  had  ceased.  If  this  was  the  slave-dealer's  vessel 
it  was  extremely  probable  that  he  would  now  leave  the  island,  knowing 
from  Ckunet  that  the  man-of-war  was  not  to  sail  for  another  five  days. 
The  conclave  at  the  governor's  house  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  dhow,  anchored  off  Mah^  was  not  a  slave-ship — the  merchant  was 
mudb  too  cautious  to  risk  his  cargo  thus^ — but  they  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  craft  with  the  slaves  on  board  was  in  the  offing,  not 
far  distant ;  and  that  the  object  of  getting  more  water,  for  which  they 
had  doubtless  oome  to  the  Seychelles,  having  been  attained,  the  two 
would  now  effect  a  junction  at  once. 

What  was  to  be  done,  therefore,  to  capture  the  slaver  Y     It  would  not 
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answer  for  the  Patrodus  to  sail  round  and  seize  the  dhow  at  anchor, 
for  then  the  other  vessel  would  escape.  Finally  it  was  settled  that  a 
native  crafty  the  quickest  sailer  they  could  get,  should  be  manned  with 
a  dozen  of  the  PiUroduds  men,  and  be  kept  in  readiness  to  sail  at  a 
moment's  notice.  The  head  constable  engaged  on  his  part  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  slave^ealer's  leaving  his  quarters  in  the  town  to  re- 
join his  ship.  That  night  the  indefatigable  officer  came  off  post-haste 
with  intelligence  that  an  Arab  seaman,  evidently  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
dhow,  had  waited  upon  the  slave-dealer  at  his  place,  and  that  the  two 
had  taken  their  departure  from  their  lodgings,  and  were  travelling  in  a 
aouth-westerly  direction. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Twelve  sailors,  a  lieutenant  in  charge,  and 
myself,  were  told  of^  with  our  arms,  to  embark  in  a  small,  but  smart- 
looking  dhow  that  day  engaged ;  it  only  took  a  few  minutes  for  the  sea- 
men to  transfer  their  traps  and  mess-gear  into  their  new  temporary 
home.  A  party  of  men  took  on  board  and  stowed  away  provisions,  ^a, 
not  forgetting  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers  and  ammunition,  so  that 
they  might  give  the  slave-mongers  a  dose  of  canister  in  case  they  proved 
obstreperous ;  the  jolly  boat  was  also  sent,  and  then,  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  time  of  getting  the  notice  from  our  friend  on  shore,  the  dhow 
was  under  weigh,  and  sailing  out  of  the  poi-t  with  a  favouring  breeze. 
We  passed  close  under  the  corvette's  stem  at  about  half-past  twelve  at 
night,  and  the  old  ship's  taunt  masts  were  quickly  lost  in  the  darkness, 
as  sail  was  made  on  the  craft  speeding  on  her  errand  of  mercy.  And 
now  to  chronicle  her  doings. 

She  was  delayed  during  the  early  morning  by  baffling  winds,  but 
before  noon  arrived  on  the  spot  wliere  the  suspected  vessel  had  been 
lying  at  anchor  according  to  the  account  of  the  chief  of  police  who  ac- 
companied our  party,  but  she  was  gone  !  We  were  all  greatly  chagrined 
at  her  having  thus  slipped  through  our  hands,  but  no  time  was  lost  in 
getting  upon  the  scent  again.  To  inquiries  made  on  shore  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  she  had  sailed,  we  learned  that  her  course  had  been 
nearly  due  north,  and  that  she  had  weighed  anchor  only  four  hours 
before  our  arrival.  All  sail  was  set  on  the  dhow  in  pursuit.  We  had 
brought  some  spare  sails  with  us,  so  the  ingenuity  of  the  officer  in  com- 
mand was  exercised  in  spreading  more  canvass.  Spars  were  rigged  aloft 
and  sails  "  boomed  "  out  below  in  the  nature  of  studdingsails,  and  by 
these  means  the  speed  of  the  dhow  was  sensibly  increased. 

Before  six  o'clock  a  native  vessel  was  sighted,  answering  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  chase.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for  the  lieutenant  in  charge, 
tis  it  was  utterly  impossible  he  could  overhaul  her  before  night-fall,  and 
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as  soon  as  darkness  set  in  she  might  make  good  her  escape,  or  at  least 
signal  the  shiver — ^which  must  be  close  at  hand  somewhere — of  her 
danger.  As  overhauling  her  that  evening  was  out  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Gamier  resolved  to  disarm  all  suspicion  of  the  character  of  the  craft  he 
commanded ;  to  effect  this  he  woidd  have  to  reduce  sail  to  the  normal 
proportions  carried  bj  native  traders.  This  was  soon  done,  and  he  then 
found  to  his  satisfi^tion  that,  owing  to  the  good  sailing  qualities  of  his  com- 
mand, he  would  be  more  than  able  to  hold  his  own  during  the  night. 
Fortunately  the  breeze  fell  to  a  dead  calm  during  the  middle  watch,  and 
when  morning  broke  there  was  just  sufficient  air  to  keep  steerage  way 
on  both  vessels.  Before  noon  another  very  large  dhow  was  sighted. 
Our  attention  was  first  called  to  the  fact  of  her  existence  by  seeing  our 
neighbour  making  signals.  She  lowered  her  great  mainsail,  and  fired  off" 
some  small  pieces  of  ordnance  several  times.  This  was  just  what  had 
been  expected.  All  hands  were  highly  elated  at  our  luck,  and  conversa- 
tion straightway  turned  on  the  number  of  slaves  they  would  bag,  and 
Jack  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  thought  of  ''head  money,"  and  of  cheating 
the  wily  old  slave-dealer  who,  no  doubt,  considered  his  adventure  as 
safe,  and  was  probably,  even  now,  calculating  his  gains.  It  was  with 
difficulty  Mr.  Gamier  could  resist  his  desire  to  crowd  all  sail  for  what 
he  considered  as  his  prize,  but  caution  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  shift 
of  wind,  or  a  dozen  other  contingencies.  Even  now  there  might  be  a 
"slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,*'  so  he  steered  on,  gradually  drawing 
nearei'  the  pair.  About  ten  o'clock  they  both  hove  to  on  a  signal  from 
the  smaller  vessel ;  a  dingy  was  then  hoisted  out,  and,  manned  with 
two  men  pulling  and  a  third  in  the  stem  sheets,  made  for  the  large 
dhow.  We  edged  a  little  nearer,  though  not  altering  our  course,  so  as 
to  excite  suspicion.  The  two  strangers  steered  for  one  another  direct,  and 
about  one  o'clock  they  were  dose  alongside.  All  sail  was  now  taken  in 
by  them,  and  through  a  glass  we  could  see  that  the  crews  were  busy 
lashing  them  together.  So  they  were  going  to  fill  the  water  tanks  of 
the  slaver  which,  as  we  surmised,  wanted  replenishing.  Patience  !  and 
in  a  few  minutes  our  time  would  come,  and  with  it,  too,  woidd  arrive 
the  hour  for  the  deliverance  of  the  miserable  fellow-beings  who  were 
cooped  up  like  so  many  red  herrings  in  the  confined  space  of  the  'tween 
decks  of  that  most  wretched  of  all  craft,  an  Arab  dhow.  Oh !  with 
what  relief  we  inhaled  the  pure  air  of  heaven — piu*e,  though  the  heat  of 
the  noon-day  sun  was  stifling  beyond  expression — as  we  thought  that 
but  a  short  hour  would  elapse  before  the  wretches, — ^gasping  for  just  a 
mouthful  of  the  element  that  God  has  bountifully  given  for  the  enjoy- 
ment alike  of  the  noblest  of  created  beings  and  of  the  meanest  reptile 
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of  tli^  field,  but  which  man  oft-times  demes  to  his  fellow, — but  a  short 
hour,  and  they  would  stand  on  the  deck  as  free  as  ourselves.  Our  sym- 
pathies and  our  indignation  were  together  aroused  at  witnessing  a  scene 
that  was  just  then  taking  place  on  board  the  slaver.  It  was  the  burial 
of  two  bodies,  doubtless  slaves,  for  the  manner  of  their  interment  spoke 
eloquently- of  their  condition.  They  were  simply  carried  to  the  lofty 
stem  of  the  dhow,  and  thrown  naked  into  the  water ;  some  heavy  weij^t 
was  attached  to  their  heels,  and  they  sank  out  of  sight  and  thought  for 
ever. 

Now  we  could  throw  off  the  mask.  There  was  no  escape  for  these 
traffickers  in  human  flesh ;  they  were  in  our  clutch.  We  had  passed 
them  so  as  to  get  the  weather  guage,  but  now,  putting  the  helm 
"hard-up,"  and  easing  off  the  main  sheet,  bore  down  upon  the  guilty 
pair.  Conceive  their  astonishment  at  this  sudden  change  and  at  the 
sight  of  white  faces,  and  the  stalwart  figures  of  the  much-dreaded  men- 
of-war's-men !  Conceive  how  this  astonishment  must  have  deepened 
into  coiistemation,  as  the  well-known  "  cross  of  red,"  beneath  whose 
shadow  the  demon  of  slavery  cannot  exist,  fluttered  up  to  the  tapering 
peak  of  the  main  yard  We  saw  men  hurrying  about  the  decks  of  the 
strangers,  and  gathered  that  they  were  making  preparations  for  resistance, 
It  maddened  them  to  think  that  all  would  be  lost  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  so  in  their  despair  they  resolved  to  fight  for  it.  We  were  ready  for 
them. 

Our  two  guns  were  ready  loaded,  and  the  sailors,  who  had  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  bulwarks,  were  prepared 
either  to  fight  at  long  bowls,  or  to  board,  cutlass  in  hand ;  the  latter  as 
the  shortest,  being  the  much  preferred  solution  of  the  question.  Our 
ship  bore  down  on  the  enemy  with  a  flowing  sheet,  and  as  we  neared 
her  the  head-constable  of  the  Mah^  police,  who  spoke  Arabic,  hailing 
the  slave  merchant  by  name,  called  upon  him  to  surrender  himself  and 
his  cai^o.  The  lashings  that  had  held  the  two  dhows  together  having 
been  cut,  they  were  now  separated,  and  some  among  the  crews  were 
busy  hoisting  their  sails ;  but  it  was  too  late.  We  kept  our  attention 
fixed  on  the  larger  of  the  two,  knowing  she  had  the  slaves.  Not  a  shot 
had  as  yet  been  fired  on  either  side,  and  we,  on  our  part,  were  desirous 
of  preventing  an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  Just  as  we  were  about 
to  range  alongside,  some  small  pieces  of  ordnance^  called  wall  pieces, 
were  discharged  at  us  by  the  enemy,  and  one  of  our  men  fell  wounded 
on  the  deck. 

It  cost  them  dear,  however,  for  our  answer  was  immediate  and 
deadly.      The  two  howitzers,  by  which  the  gunners  were  standing 
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trigger-line  in  hand,  replied  with  telling  effect.  The  caniateivBhot  swept 
the  larger  craft's  crowded  upper  deck,  and  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion 
and  dismay  succeeded.  The  turmoil  of  preparation  and  the  shouts  of 
the  officers  while  giving  their  orders  were  drowned  in  the  screams  of  the 
wounded.  The  crew  had  half  succeeded  in  hoisting  the  mainsail,  and 
the  vessel  was  just  gathering  way  when  our  bows  struck  her  forward,  and 
we  were  locked  together.  In  an  instant  our  fellows  had  jumped  on 
board,  cutlass  in  hand,  but  all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  crowd  of 
frightened  Lascars  and  Arabs  threw  down  their  arms  at  the  sight  of  the 
dreaded  Feringhees,  and  in  abject  teims,  and  on  their  knees,  prayed  for 
mercy.  These  cowards  were  brave  enough  when  keeping  watch  and 
ward  over  their  miserable  charges,  but  all  their  manhood  oozed  out  of 
their  fingers'  ends  when  they  found  themselves  confronted  with  free  men 
armed,  though  outnumbering  them  ten  to  one  ;  like  poltroons  all  over 
the  world,  they  were  callous  only  when  the  feelings  of  their  victims  were 
eancemed.  The  large  slaver  was  now  ours,  but  the  Arab  merchant  in 
the  confusion  had  eluded  us ;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  must 
have  leapt  into  the  smaller  craft  at  the  last  moment,  as  he  was  seen 
encsonniging  his  men  just  before  they  fired  into  us.  However,  a  glance 
below  sufficed  to  show  us  that  we  had  secured  the  vessel  we  were 'in 
search  o£  As  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  slaves,  shivering  with 
terror,  were  turned  up  on  deck,  and  counted  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  all 
hands  felt  amply  recompensed  for  their  trouble.  Unfortunately,  our 
number  was  too  small  to  allow  of  our  leaving  at  the  same  time  a  prise 
crew  and  chasing  the  runaway,  so  we  were  fidn  to  be  content  with  the 
haul  we  had  made,  and  let  the  Arab  miscreant  go.  On  our  return  to 
Mahd,  the  slaves  were  divided  into  parties,  one  half  remained  in  the 
prize,  and  the  remaining  moiety  were  taken  on  board  the  Poskw^ 
We  then  sailed  in  company  with  the  corvette  for  Aden,  where  there 
was  a  vice-admiralty  court,  and  there  the  freed  Africans  were  made 
over  to  the  dvU  authorities,  and  the  ship's  company,  after  considerable 
delay,  received  the  head  money  allowed  by  Qovemment. 


BY  C.  W.  QUIN,  F.C.S. 


|N  an  article  on  ^'  Electrotype  Manipulation/'  contribnted 
to  jRoutiedge's  Magazine  for  Bays  in  1867,  I  briefly 
described  the  principles  upon  which  the  voltaic  battery 
exei'ciseB  its  iK)wer  of  throwing  down  metals  fr(Hn  their 
solutions  in  the  form  of  a  coherent,  bright,  and  flexible 
deposit  In  the  following  experiments  I  intend  showing  you  that  the 
voltaic  forces  are  capable  of  producing  other  effects  closely  resembling 
those  manifested  by  natural  and  artificial  magnets — in  fact,  that  voltaic 
electricity  and  magnetism  are  one  and  the  same  force,  similar  in  their 
results,  although  differing  in  their  origin. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  you  that  the  electric  current  is  generated 
on  the  sur&oe  of  the  zinc  plate  of  the  battery,  that  it  passes  through  the 
exciting  liquid  to  the  copper,  platinum,  or  carbon  plate  by  which  it  is 
collected,  and  sent  through  the  wires  back  once  more  to  the  zinc,  also 
that  when  the  contact  between  the  wires  is  broken  no  current  can  pass. 
For  our  present  purpose  we  do  not  need  any  very  lai^e  amount  of 
battery  power.  A  couple  of  DanieFs  or  Smee*s  cells,  similar  to  those 
described  in  the  article  before  alluded  to,  will  be  quite  suf&cient  A 
quarter  of  a  pound  (about  twenty  yards)  of  No.  20-gauge  copper  wire, 
covered  with  cotton,  to  be  bought  at  any  philosophical  instrument  maker's 
for  a  shilling,  some  lengths  of  No.  16-gauge  uncovered  copper  wire  for 
connexions,  and  a  magnetized  needle,  such  as  that  described  in  my  article 
on  M<ignei8,  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
No.  20-gauge  wire  is  about  one-thirtieth  and  No.  16  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  battery  should  be  placed  on  a  board  or  deal  table,  and  the  wires 
leading  from  the  plates — which  should  be  of  No.  16-gauge — securely 
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&stened  down,  so  that  the  jars  may  not  be  aocidentally  overturned. 
This  may  be  easily  effected  by  inserting  two  strong  screws  in  the  board, 
and  twisting  the  wire  firmly  round  them,  leaving  three  or  four  inches 
loose.  These  loose  ends  in  future  will  be  alluded  to  as  the  electrodes  or 
poles  of  the  battery.  Amateur  electricians  are  oflen  puzzled  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  poles  of  a  battery,  but  a  little  explanation  will,  I 
hope,  soon  enable  my  readers  to  cross  this  pons  asinorum  of  electrical 
science.  The  two  poles  of  a  battery  are  named  positive  and  negative, 
and  are  frequently  symbolized  by  the  signs  +  and  — .  Now  if  we 
once  bear  in  mind  that  the  current  commences  at  the  surfaqe  of  the  zinc, 
posses  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper  plate,  and  thence  through  the 
wire  to  the  zinc  once  more,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
that  the  wire  in  connexion  with  copper  is  the  productive  or  positive 
pole  out  of  which  the  electricity  flows,  and  that  the  wire  connected  with 
the  zinc  is  the  unproductive  or  negative  pole  that  is  always,  so  to  speak, 
sucking  up  the  current. 

Just  as  you  are  over  the  bridge,  it  may  suddenly  occur  to  you  that 
you  have  heard  the  zinc  plate  spoken  of  as  the  positive  plate,  and  it 
may  puzzle  you  for  a  moment  to  understand  how  the  negative  pole  can 
be  in  connexion  with  the  positive  plate;  but  if  you  remember  that  in 
the  case  of  water  flowing  through  a  pipe  it '  must  flow  out  at  one  end  if 
it  flows  in  at  the  other,  the  difficulty  is  solved.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
current :  the  zinc  is  the  positive,  producing,  working  plate;  the  copper 
the  negative,  unproductive,  collecting  plate — forming,  as  it  were,  the 
horse-leech's  daughter  of  the  battery,  and  calling  out  continually,  "  Give, 
give,  give  !"  Many  electricians  of  the  present  day  have  very  properly 
discarded  the  word  "pole,"  substituting  for  it  "electrode,"  a  wOrd 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  an  electrical  path  or  way. 
In  speaking  of  the  negative  plate,  I  have  used  the  word  "  copper,''  but 
of  course  my  remarks  apply  equally  to  those  batteries  in  which  platinum, 
platinized  silver,  or  carbon,  is  substituted  for  it. 

Experiment  1.  Connect  one  of  the  electrodes  with  a  piece  of  No.  20 
covered  wire,  either  by  twisting  or  a  binding  screw,  taking  care  that  the 
ends  of  the  wires  are  perfectly  clean  and  bright ;  lay  the  covered  wire 
along  the  board  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  guess,  and  bring  the  other  end  round  close  to  the  other  elec- 
trode; suspend  a  magnetised  needle  by  a  hair  (as  shown  in  fig.  1),  so 
that  it  may  hang  within  half  an  inch  of  the  covered  wire.  Without 
disturbing  the  position  of  the  wire,  bring  the  free  end  into  contact  with 
the  free  electrode,  and  watch  the  needle..    As  soon  as  contact  is  made 
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and  the  durent  ptaaee  through  the  wire,  the  needle  will  do  longw  obey 
the  magnetic  inflnence  of  the  earth,  but  will  place  itself  at  ri^t  an^es 


to  the  dectric  current.     Break  the  connexion,  and  the  needle  retnms 
to  ita  natural  position. 

By  this  umple  experiment  we  establish  the  fact  that  a  voltaic  current 
flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  causes  a  magnetic 
needle  to  assume  a  position  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Expwiment  %  Join  up  the  electrodes  with  the  covered  wire  as  before, 
taking  care  that  the  current  flows  in  a  northerly  dii-ecrion — that  is  to 
say,  the  end  of  the  covered  wire  connected  with  the  uegative  electrode 
must  be  towards  the  north,  and  vice  vtrad.  Place  the  needle  in  the 
same  position  as  before,  over  the  wire,  and  you  will  find  that  ite  north 
pole  will  turn  towards  the  east,  as  seen  in  fig.  1  ;  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  connexion,  lift  up  the  wire,  so  that  the  needle  may  be  below 
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it,  aud  the  fonner  effect  will  be  reversed,  the  point  of  the  needle  now 
taming  towards  the  west,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 

A  few  repetitions  of  this  experiment  will  soon  show  you  that  a  carrent 
rnnning  northward  over  a  needle  turns  the  north  pole  to  the  west,  while 
a  current  running  in  the  same  direction  bdow  a  needle  turns  the  north 
pole  to  the  east. 

JSxperimerU  3.  Keveree  the  direction  of  the  current,  so  that  it  may 
flow  southward,  by  simply  crossing  the  covered  wire  near  the  electrodes; 
hold  the  wire  above  and  below  the  needle,  as  before,  and  you  will  obtain 
diametrically  opposite  results  to  those  described  in  Experiment  2.  Figs. 
3  and  4  will  assist  you  in  performing  this  experiment. 

Here  we  come  to  our  second  pons,  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  cross  as 
easily  and  safely  as  the  first.  A  variety  of  ways  have  been  devised  for 
remembering  the  action  of  a  voltaic  current  on  a  needle,  but  the 
following  method  I  have  never  found  to  fail.  An  electric  current 
may  act  on  a  needle  in  four  different  ways— that  is  to  say,  it  may  be 
travelling  northward  or  southward,  above  or  below  the  needle.  But 
as  the  reversal  of  direction  or  position  produces  a  corresponding 
reversal  of  deviation,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  remember  one  of  the  four, 
we  remember  all  the  others.  Taking  fig.  2  as  our  guide,  we  find 
that  a  northern  current  ahow  the  needle  sends  the  north  pole  to  the 
fcest.  A  little  consideration  will  soon  show  you  that  this  is  the  exact 
action  of  turning  back  the  hands  of  a  clock.  Supposing  the  clock  to  be 
fiioe  upwards  on  the  table  before  you,  with  the  long  hand  at  XII., 
you  advance  your  finger  in  a  northerh/  direction,  and  you  turn  the  hand 
of  the  dock  to  the  toeaL  If  thia  simple  fact  be  borne  in  mind,  you  need 
have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  the  precise  action  of  a  voltaic  current 
on  a  magnetic  needle.     The  following  will  also  help  you  : — 

A  norihwa/rd  current  hdow  turns  the  north  pole  to  the  east  (fig.  1). 
A  northwa/rd  current  above  turns  the  north  pole  to  the  west  {^g.  2). 
A  southward  current  hdow  turns  the  north  pole  to  the  west  (fig.  3). 
A  southward  current  adnyoe  turns  the  north  pole  to  the  east  (fig.  4). 

Experiment  4.  Beverse  the  current  once  more,  and  twist  the  covered 
wire  into  a  kind  of  loop,  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  by  coiling  it  round  a  card- 
case  or  a  flat  piece  of  wood.  Tou  will  now  find  that  the  needle  is  much 
more  prompt  in  its  obedience  to  the  current  than  before. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure,  by 
which  we  see  that  the  needle  has  now  three  currents  acting  on  it  instead 
of  one,  viz.,  two  northward  currents  above,  tending  to  turn  the  north 
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pole  to  the  west,  and  one  soutliward  current  below,  acting  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  clear  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  coils  we  in- 
crease the  effect ;  and  you  can,  if  you  like,  couBtruct  a  coil  containing 
twenty  or  thirty  turns  of  covered  wire  that  will  detect  very  small 
amounts  of  voltaic  electricity,  even  that  generated  by  a  scrap  of  zinc 
and  a  half-crown  immersed  in  water. 

Experiment  5.  Fasten  the  loop  shown  in  fig.  5  down  to  the  board 
with  a  couple  of  tacks,  and  suspend  thie  needle  as  before.  Disconnect 
the  ends  of  the  wire  from  the  electrodes.  By  holding  the  ends  parallel, 
and  touching  the  electrodes,  you  will  be  able  to  turn  the  needle  to  the 
west;  by  crossing  them,  and  repeating  the  operation,  the  needle  will  turn 
to  the  east.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  by  crossing  the  wires  you 
reverse  the  direction  of  the  current. 

By  this  experiment  we  find  that  by  reversing  the  current  we  can  cause 
the  needle  to  turn  either  way  at  pleasure.  Now  conceive  your  foot  of 
covered  wire  extended  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  so  that  the  needle  might 
be  placed  in  the  next  room,  or  outside  the  door :  you  would  still  be  able 
to  turn  it  to  the  east  or  west^  as  you  pleased*  This,  as  you  have  already 
guessed,  is  the  principle  on  which  the  electric  telegraph  works  all  its 
wonders.  A  covered  wire  is  coiled  round  a  magnetic  needle — at,  let  us  say, 
Gloucester, — and  the  loose  ends  are  carried  to  London,  where  the  operator 
by  alternately  reversing  the  current  as  you  have  done,  can  turn  the 
needle  at  Gloucester  to  the  east  or  west  as  he  chooses.  All  that  is 
necessary  now  is  to  transform  the  vibrations  of  the  needles  into  letters, 
by  agreeing  with  the  Gloucester  operator  that  one  turn  to  the  west  shall 
mean  C,  that  one  to  the  east  shall  mean  A,  that  two  to  the  west  shall  mean 
T,  and  so  on.  But  more  of  this  subject  on  some  future  occasion,  when  I 
hope  to  show  you  how  to  construct  a  telegraph  for  your  own  use  by 
means  of  a  little  ingenuity,  added  to  the  knowledge  you  have  gained 
by  this  article. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  voltaic  curi'ent  acts  as  a  magnet  on  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  the  next  experiment  will  confirm  our  views  on 
this  subject. 

Experimenl  G.  Take  a  pieccf  of  covered  wire,  about  five  feet  long,  and 
wind  it  regularly  round  a  thick  pencil  or  a  small  ruler,  leaving  a  foot 
loose  at  each  end ;  slip  it  off  carefully,  and  tie  the  two  ringp9  at  each  end 
with  a  piece  of  twine,  so  as  to  prevent  the  coil  from  unrolling.  Con- 
nect the  two  ends  with  the  electrodes,  and  present  one  end  of  the  coil 
to  the  north  pole  of  the  needle.     If  it  is  a  left-handed  coil,  and  the  end 
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is  that  at  which  the  current  eaters,  the  needle  will  be  repelled.  Turn 
the  coil  round,  and  a  revereed  effect  will  take  place. 

Thus  we  see  that  a  copper  coil  with  a  current  of  electricity  running 
round  it  at  right  angles  to  ite  length  acta  the  part  of  a  magnet,  and  poa- 
sessea  a  north  and  south  pole. 

Experiment  7.  In  the  interior  of  the  coil  place  a  piece  of  thick  iron 
wire,  and  then  repeat  Experiment  6.  The  needle  is  now  attracted  and 
repelled  with  greuter  force  than  before,  the  wire  being  temporarily 
transformed  into  a  magnet  by  the  current  of  electricity  that  is  whirling 
round  it ;  in  other  words,  we  have  made  the  piece  of  iron  into  an  electro- 
magnet. Stop  the  cuiTent,  and  the  iron  returns  to  its  normal  state ; 
renew  it,  and  it  once  morejbecomes  a  magnet. 

Thus  we  see  that  electricity,  like  magnetism,  is  capable  of  acting  by 
the  power  of  influence  or  induction,  and  of  infecting,  as  it  were,  sur- 
rounding bodiA  with  its  marvellous  powers. 

Experiment  S.  Bend  a  piece  of  iron  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  long,  into  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  file  the 
ends  perfectly  flat ;  cover  it  with 
a  coil  of  covered  wire  five  or  sis 
yards  long,  as  shown  in  fig.  6, 
taking  care  to  wind  each  arm 
contrariwise,  and  to  dotible  the 
coil  at  the  ends.  The  covered 
wire  should  be  kept  from  slipping 
by  being  tied  with  waxed  twine. 
Connect  tie  two  ends  with  the 
electrodes,  and  you  will  have  a 
very  powerful  little  electro-mag- 
net, capable  of  lifting  compara- 
tively lai^  pieces  of  iron. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  key  to 
the  real  cause  of  natural  mag- 
netism— a  series  of  electric  cur- 
rents ronning  round  a  steel  bar 
in  one  direction.  Every  natural 
and  artificial  magnet  owes  its 
power  to  the  circulation  of  these 

currents.  We  c;uuiot  see  them,  any  more  than  we  can  see  the  currents 
flowing  through  the  wires  of  our  battery,  but  we  know  from  tlirir 
eflecte  that  they  are  there. 
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Experiment  9.  Beplace  the  iron  wire  in  Experiment  7  by  a  stout 
knitting-needle,  and  allow  it  to  remaia  in  the  coil  for  five  or  six  minutes. 


FIG.  7, 


On  removing  it,  you  will  find  it  transformed  into  a  magnet.  For  this 
purpose  a  longer  length  of  covered  wire  is  necessary — say  ten  yards,  and 
it  should  be  coiled  round  a  thin  pasteboard  tube. 

Experiment  10.  Connect  the  electrodes  by  a  short  piece  of  bright 
wire.     Sprinkle  fine  steel  filings  over  it,  and  they  will  adhere. 

One  experiment  more  will  tend  to  confirm  you  in  the  belief  that 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  one  and  the  same  force. 

In  our  experiments  on  magnetism,  it  was  stated  that  the  magnetic " 
needle  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  magnet  suspended  so  as  to  be 
free  to  move  in  any  direction.  Now  we  have  found  that  a  suspended 
magnet  will  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  an  electric  current;  and 
knowing  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  to  each  other,  it  requires 
but  little  discernment  to  predict  that  a  wire  through  which  a  current  of 
electricity  is  passing,  suspended  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  in  any  direction, 
would  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  a  magnet  held  above  or  below. 

Experiment  11.  Construct  an  apparatus,  as  shown  at  fig.  7.  A  B  C  D 
is  a  strong  block  of  wood  ;  P  N  are  two  strong  wires  connected  with  the 
positive  and  negative  electrodes  of  the  battery, and  fisustened  securely  to  the 
block  A  B  C  D.  To  the  ends  of  these  wires  are  attached,  by  twisting 
a  couple  of  small  thimbles,  X  and  Z.  These  are  half  filled  with 
mercury.  E  F  G  H  is  a  piece  of  thin  covered  wire  bent  into  the  shap 
shown,  and  suspended  from  the  thimble  Z  by  the  bent  end  G,  which 
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should  be  sharpened  to  a  point.  The  wire  should  hang  so  that  the 
lower  end,  H,  which  should  also  be  well  brightened,  just  dips  below  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  thimble  X.  The  wire  frame  should  be 
very  carefully  balanced,  for  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends  on  the 
freedom  with  which  it  turns  on  the  point  G.  Place  an  artificial  bar 
magnet  beneath  the  suspended  wire,  and  it  will  immediately  place  itself 
at  right  angles  to  it,  the  direction  being  governed  by  precisely  the  same 
laws  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnetic  needle. 


Q  2 


Cl^je  (^uhaan; 
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ADVENTURES    IN    GORILLA    LAND. 


EDITED  BY  THOMAS  MILLEB. 


CHAPTER   X. — THE  CORONATION. 

\T  had  been  decided  over  night  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  whole  convoy  of  boats  and  canoes  to  be  delayed 
until  the  boys  returned  from  hunting,  but  that  one 
should  be  left  sufficiently  manned  to  convey  them  on  to 
the  next  landing-place,  which  would  be  the  first  they 
arrived  at  in  the  Fan  country,  where  the  natives  would  assemble  to 
meet  the  white  man,  who  was  now  their  king.  The  doctor  proposed 
himself  as  one  to  remain  behind  with  the  boat,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness 
in  case  any  of  the  boys  returned  wounded,  which  he  thought  not  at  all 
unlikely,  as  they  were  so  ready  to  encounter  danger.  He  had  also  other 
fears  :  for  he  found  the  pocket-compass  after  they  were  gone ;  and  though 
he  told  no  one  they  had  left  it  behind,  knowing  how  uneasy  it  would  have 
made  the  captain  and  all  the  crew,  he  determined  in  his  own  mind,  if  they 
did  not  return  on  the  following  day,  to  go  on  with  the  boat,  for  he  knew 
through  the  quantity  of  provision  taken  that  they  meant  staying. 
So  leaving  the  young  hunters  in  the  jungle,  and  the  doctor  with 
the  sailors  in  the  boat,  the  captain  at  the  head  of  his  fleet  led  the  way 
up  the  African  river,  to  where  the  Fans  would  congregate  to  receive 
him. 

While  they  were  on  their  way  up  the  river  to  the  Fan  station,  the 
captain,  after  consulting  with  the  chaplain  and  the  young  lieutenant, 
gave  orders  that  the  face  of  the  first  gorilla  they  had  captured  with 
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chloroform  should  be  clean  shaved,  a  hat  placed  on  his  head,  with  a 
plume  of  feathers  in  it,  and  one  of  the  captain's  old  coats  be  let  out  and 
put  on  his  back ;  also  that  trousers  should  be  made  for  him,  and  some- 
thing like  shoes  be  sewed  over  his  feet,  to  conceal  them.  Shaving  him, 
as  was  expected,  was  the  most  difficult  part  to  get  through ;  and  didn't 
he  roar  when  the  lather  got  into  his  eyes  !  and  didn*t  he  spit,  and  fizz, 
and  swear,  and  gnash  his  great  teeth  when  the  barber-sailor  thrust  the 
shaving-brush  into  his  mouth  to  stop  his  roaring !  The  more  he 
resisted,  the  more  the  sailors  laughed,  for  he  was  quite  helpless  in  their 
hands,  and  they  did  just  as  they  pleased  with  him. 

They  made  a  pair  of  great  canvas  gauntlets  for  hia  hands,  and  lefl  him 
a  pair  of  whiskers  and  a  beard  ;  and  when  they  put  the  plumed  hat  on 
his  head,  and  he  was  in  full  dress,  he  looked  not  unlike  some  misshapen 
ugly  old  negro,  whose  limbs  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his 
body — ^so  long  were  his  arms,  and  so  short  his  legs  j  and  as  for  hiB  mouth, 
when  he  gaped  his  head  seemed  to  come  in  two,  and  appeared  almost 
wide  enough  to  swallow  a  little  nigger  whole. 

If  Mrs.  Gk>rilla  didn't  laugh,  it  was  only  because  she  couldn't.  When 
she  saw  her  old  man  fitted  out  after  such  a  fashion,  she  grunted,  she 
made  a  noise  with  her  lipe,  then  held  her  little  gorilla  up  to  look  at 
him ;  and  he  stared  with  all  his  eyes,  as  if  to  say,  "  Well,  I'm  blest  if  he 
doesn't  beat  all  creation,  mother  ! " 

'<  Remember,  when  we  get  among  the  Fans,  he  is  to  be  our  War  God 
— our  idol,  differing  from  their  carved  and  wooden  idols,  as  he  is  all 
alive,  and  can  roar,  and  issue  his  commands,"  said  the  captain.  ''  And 
it  strikes  me  that  through  him  we  can  put  a  stop  to  this  awful 
cannibalism.  He  is  to  be  reported  as  a  man-eater  :  it  takes  two  niggers 
to  supply  him  with  one  meal.  He  must  be  kept  apaH ;  and  we  must 
never  approach  him  without  bowing  and  bending.  We  must  give  out 
that  he  would  eat  us  all  up,  if  we  didn't  obey  his  orders ;  and  that 
we  keep  him  chained  by  his  own  wish,  lest  his  appetite  should  prove 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  should  gobble  the  lot  of  us  up.  That  he 
could  snap  the  chain  like  a  thread,  were  he  so  minded ;  but  by  con- 
tinually bowing  to  him  we  appease  his  anger,  and  he  spares  us  as  long 
as  we  keep  him  well  supplied  with  niggers.  That  the  way  he  takes 
his  meals  is  by  laying  hold  of  a  black  fellow  with  one  hand  on  each  leg, 
tearing  him  in  two,  and  taking  a  mouthful  first  from  one  half,  then  the 
other,  and  so  finishing  him  in  about  five  minutes,  only  dipping  him  now 
and  then  in  a  salt-pan  to  give  the  food  a  relish.  There  ia  no  fear  of 
them  finding  him  out  by  coming  to  close  quarters  with  him." 
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After  a  time  they  came  in  eight  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  aoorce  of 
the  liver,  flowiiig  ftom  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills,  down  the 
sides  of  which  tumbled  a  large  waterfiEdl,  showing  that  beyond  those 
summits  th^re  were  other  channels  in  the  interior.  No  sooner  did  the 
flotilla  come  in  sigjbt  of  the  Fan  vill^e,  \hsdi  sueh  a  hubbub  was  rai^^ed 
as  caused  the  gorillas  to  roar  again,  as  if  by  way  of  reply :  it  was  a 
minglement  of  shouting,  yelling,  drumming,  and  firing  off  muskets  with 
very  bad  powder,  vjjah  as  the  traders  supplied  at  the  ooast.  But  loud 
as  the  hubbub  was,  it  was  drowned  by  the  responding  cheers  of  the 
sailors  from  the  boats,  showing  that  there  was  more  stamina  in  beer, 
beef,  biscuits,  and  grog,  than  in  brother  Sambo  baked,  and  eaten  with 
plantain. 

Some  of  the  natives  had  painted  their  bodies  red  with  white  spots ; 
others,  after  whitewashing  themselves,  had  rubbed  off  the  outer  coat^ 
and  loft  blaek  spots,  by  showing  their  natural  colour  in  the  exposed 
skin.  No  sooner  had  the  sailors  landed,  than  six  of  the  natives  drew 
near,  and  saluted  the  captain  and  his  officers, — ^first  by  coming  down 
bump,  in  a  sitting  posture,  three  times ;  then  by  throwing  themselves 
fiat  on  their  backs  thrice,  and  after  that  coming  down  bang  with  their 
faces  to  the  ground,  as  if  trying  to  flatten  their  noses ;  then  they  turned 
their  backs,  in  a  stooping  position,  and  signified  that  they  wished  to  be 
kicked  to  finish  the  ceremony.  They  had  not  to  wait  long  before 
Harry  and  the  mate,  and  some  of  the  sailors,  misinterpreting  the 
invitation,  came  to  the  front,  and  gave  the  six  Fan  chiefs  such  a  rapid 
succession  of  kicks  as  drove  their  heads  into  the  stomachs  of  the  next 
rank  of  natives,  sending  them  down  like  rows  of  bricks,  two  or  three 
deep,  while  those  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  kicking  began 
rubbing  themselves,  and  makixig  wry  faces;  for  as  they  wore  only  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  skin,  they  had  nothing  to  protect  them  from  tlie 
shoes  they  were  kicked  with. 

But  the  ceremony  did  not  end  until  each  of  the  six  had  laid  down  in 
succession,  and  raising  one  of  the  captain's  feet  very  gently,  placed  it 
on  his  neck.  Nothing  fuHher  had  to  be  done  excepting  that  the 
captain  was  to  sit  down  and  put  on  an  old  silk  hat^  which  their  last 
king,  and  two  of  his  predecessors,  had  worn  for  a  crown.  The  kicking 
the  captain,  as  king,  ought  by  rights  to  have  received,  was  to  be  given 
to  such  representative  as  he  might  ]>lease  to  select. 

The  old  hat,  the  "emblem  of  royalty,"**  was  produced  with  gi*eat 
solemnity,  and  looked,  before  it  was  pushed  a  little  into  shape,  as  if  some 
*  '*Eqaatorial  Africa,"  chap,  iii.,  page  20,  edition  1861. 
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scayeBger,  who  empties  our  London  dust-bins,  had  chucked  it  aside,  as 
not  worth  the  cartage,  then  run  one  of  his  wheels  over  it  before  driving 
away.  It  really  was  "  a  shocking  bad  hat,"  and  as  the  king  had  not 
worn  it  for  a  long  time  before  his  death,  it  had  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hat  not  altogether  t^mntless,  though  its  inhabitants,  whoever 
they  might  be,  were  not  visible.  The  chief,  who  in  virtue  of  his  office 
was  a  kind  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  among  the  Fans,  after  spitting 
inside,  the  old  hat,  and  mumbling  something  or  other,  perhaps  about 
the  lawful  king,  or  the  "  right  to  wear  it,"  placed  it  on  the  captain's 
head,  and  giving  it  a  blow  on  the  crown  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  by 
way  of  "bonneting"  him,  shouted  out,  "  Now  we  choose  you  for  our 
king!*'  Then  all  the  natives  joined  in  the  shout,  while  the  sailors 
huzzaed  and  shouted  "  Hip,  hip,  for  the  king  of  the  Cannibals  !"  and  for 
"  the  king  of  the  Gorillas,"  and  a  "  little  one  in  for  the  little  gorilla." 

The  sailors  then  got  the  large  gorilla  from  out  the  canoe,  and 
instead  of  making  him  stand  upright,  they  placed  him  on  all  fours, 
and  the  interpreter  explained  that  he  was  to  be  honoured  with  the 
kicks,  as  proxy  for  the  king.  The  gorilla  quietly  took  kick  No.  1, 
and  only  gave  a  grunt  wlien  he  received  No.  2  on  the  canvas  trousers 
he  wore,  for  as  the  natives  had  no  shoes,  the  kicking  must  to  him 
have  seemed  like  the  tickling  of  a  feather ;  not  so  No.  3,  who  came  at 
him  full  run,  and  kicked  with  all  his  might.  That  roused  him. 
Turning  short  round,  the  gorilla  seized  the  negro  by  the  throat  with 
one  hand,  and  laying  hold  of  his  leg  with  the  other  threw  him  clean 
across  the  canoe  into  the  rivei*.  How  the  natives  stared  when  the 
gorilla  stood  up  before  them  in  full  dress  face  to  face,  making  the 
chain  that  held  him  rattle  again,  as  he  made  a  rush  forward  with 
raised  arms,  and  would  at  least  have  seized  a  couple  of  them,  but 
for  the  rebound  of  the  chain,  which  pulled  him  up  short,  while  he 
set  up  a  roar  which  made  them  all  jump  again,  and  fly  off  to  a  safe 
distance. 

Then,  at  a  sign  from  the  captain,  the  interpreter  addressed  tliem  in 
their  own  languagia,  and,  pointing  to  the  gorilla,  siiid,  "  This  is  our 
war-god — our  fetish — our  idol — Fit  em  Bitem.  He  permits  us  to  keep 
him  in  chains,  lest  in  his  anger  he  should  rush  up  and  strangle  us  all, 
two  at  a  time.  He  is  very  fond  of  raw  niggera  when  he  once  begins, 
and  eats  six  a  day — two  at  each  meal ;  but  so  long  as  he  is  supplied 
with  plenty  of  other  food,  he  doesn't  mind  black  meat,  if  he  happens 
to  have  a  whole  elephant  to  cut  at.  He  bites  a  head  off  at  one  snap 
f  his  teeth.     He  ties  two  leopards  tail  to  tail,  flings  them  over  his 
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shoulder,  and  walks  home  with  them.  If  they  attempt  to  scratch  or 
bite,  he  just  throws  them  down,  makes  squash  of  both  their  heads 
by  knocking  them  together,  then  shoulders  them  again.  An  elephant 
was  drinking  in  the  Muni  as  we  passed ;  he  jumped  ashore,  seized  it 
by  the  trunk  with  one  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Oh,  great  is  Fitem  Bitem  !  When  anything  sticks  in  his  teeth — if  there 
is  nothing  else  handy — he  bites  flat  the  barrel  of  a  musket,  until  he 
makes  it  as  thin  as  a  knife,  and  gets  it  out.  Sometimes  he  is  so  good 
he  will  take  a  blessed  baby  in  his  arms  and  sing  it  to  sleep ;  at  others, 
he  will  open  his  mouth,  shove  its  dear  little  head  in,  give  two  champs 
and  a  twist  of  his  tongue,  and  it's  never  seen  any  more.  Should  the 
mother  come  and  bother  him  about  her  baby,  she  goes  the  same,  way ; 
and  so  does  the  father,  though  it  takes  a  little  longer,  as  he  is  rather 
tough.  Oh,  terrible  are  the  teeth  and  hard  is  the  bite,  and  red  is  the 
throat,  and  awful  is  the  swallow  of  Fitem  Bitem,  whose  Mother  is  the 
Moon ! " 

Those  last  words  did  more  towards  filling  them  with  fear  and  alarm 
than  all  the  rest  put  together,  for  they  have  a  great  dread  of  the  moon, 
and  believe  that  she  is  always  on  the  watch  for  them,  and  more  so 
than  at  any  other  time  when  they  cannot  see  her.  <^  Ah,  she  is  hiding 
near !  we  must  be  still !  *'  they  say,  when  she  is  not  visible  ;  and  when  the 
new  moon  appears,  they  whisper,  <'  She  is  peeping  at  us  with  her  face  a 
little  way  out  from  behind  a  great  mountain  in  the  sky ; "  and  when  it 
is  half-moon,  they  point  and  say,  "  She  has  been  feasting  on  the  stars,  and 
is  getting  round  and  fat ;  we  saw  numbers  of  little  ones  (shooting  stars) 
running  away  from  her,  for  fear  they  should  also  be  devoured."  But 
when  it  is  full-moon,  they  turn  out  and  sing  of  her  victory  over  dark- 
ness, telling  how  she  battled  with  it  behind  the  clouds,  chasing  it  across 
the  sky,  then  coming  out  again  to  look  and  see  which  way  it  had  gone, 
and  doing  no  end  of  deeds  from  behind  it ;  for  to  their  benighted  minds 
the  dark  clouds  that  at  times  overcast  the  moon  are  the  enemies  she 
fights  against  and  conquers. 

The  savages  had  made  great  preparations  for  a  feast  to  celebrate  the 
coronation  of  their  new  king,  and  as  he  had  come  a  day  or  two  sooner 
than  was  expected,  they  thought  they  could  not  entertain  him  better 
than  by  making  a  display  of  the  viands  they  had  prepared  for  the 
banquet ;  so  while  he  was  seated  they  marched  by  him  in  procession 
with  all  their  dainties.  First  came  a  great  elephant  they  had  caught, 
and  so  hobbled  his  feet  in  twisting  vines,  that  it  was  as  much  as  ever 
he  could  do  to  move  one  foot  two  or  three  inches  before  another.    Then 
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came  six  niggers  they  had  taken  prisoners,  and  fiEittened  for  the  occasion  ; 
they  licked  their  lips  when  they  saw  the  fat  cook  Dick,  and  no  doubt 
thought  how  much  nicer  it  would  be  to  eat  him  than  be  eaten  by  him. 
A  great  headless  serpent,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  negroes  like  a  ship's 
cable,  was  the  next  luxury  they  displayed.  Then  came  a  score  or  two  of 
monkeys,  jabbering  away  as  if  wondering  how  they  should  be  cooked 
on  the  morrow,  and  arguing  with  one  another  as  to  which  method 
they  should  like  best.  They  were  to  be  roasted  whole,  and  placed 
beside  the  rounds  of  elephant,  like  forcemeat-balls  round  a  roaat 
turkey.  Then  came  a  dozen  or  more  of  wild  boars,  and  as  the  sailors 
looked  at  them,  they  said,  '*  We  shall  find  some  nice  picking  there !" 
Little  pickaninnies  were  placed  in  round  baskets  like  blackbirds  ready 
to  be  ''  baked  in  a  pie."  But  for  length  it  would  be  like  a  bill  of 
£Eire  at  a  Poor  Law  Board  banquet,  when  the  guardians  meet  to  decide 
upon  a  new  diet  scale  for  paupers. 

As  a  bamboo  house  was  ready  for  the  new  king,  the  first  command 
he  gave  was  to  place  the  six  prisoners  in  it  who  were  destined  for  the 
morrow's  banquet,  as  he  said  they  would  be  required  for  the  table  of 
Mtem  Bitem,  who  would  want  six  such  every  day.  Then  turning  to 
the  chaplain,  he  whispered,  ''  I  think  this  will  be  one  means  of  stopping 
the  supplies.  We  must  conceal  the  poor  fellows  somewhere,  and  make 
these  savages  believe  that  he  has  eaten  the  lot,  and  that  it  takes  forty 
head  a  week  to  satisfy  him ;  for  if  they  once  believe  he  is  a  Son  of  the 
Moon,  they  will  think  him  capable  of  swallowing  anything." 

The  gorilla  was  a  mystery  and  a  terror  to  the  natives,  for  as  they 
were  not  allowed  to  see  him  in  his  natural  state,  nor  even  when  his 
fiivourite  food  was  placed  before  him,  and  as  the  sailors  sometimes 
coloured  his  face  red,  white,  or  yellow,  they  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  him,  so  believed  he  was  the  white  man's  god  of  war,  and  could 
do  anything,  and  eat  anybody,  but  more  especially  those  who  were 
cannibals. 

Through  additions  from  the  ship's  stores,  the  Fan  feast  was  quite  a 
success ;  and  what  with  palm  wine  and  rum,  the  savages  and  their  wives, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  sailors,  got  as  '^  tight "  as  tinkers. 
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CHAPTER    XL 
LIFE   IN  THE   FOREST. 

JITEANTIME  the  three  youths  went  merrily  on  their  wb,j,  deeper 
^X  and  deeper  into  the  African  forest,  seeking  fresh  wonders  every 
time  they  halted.  It  gave  them  no  concern  when  they  discovered  the 
loss  of  the  poeket^compass.  Was  there  not  the  son,  and  could  not  a 
blind  man  tell  by  taming  his  face  to  it  whioh  was  east  and  west? 
What  harm  wonld  a  week  or  two  in  the  jungle  do  them,  with  plenty 
of  food,  and  game  everywhere  for  the  shooting,  which  it  would  be  so 
jolly  to  roast  at  night  with  a  great  £bre — miles  of  forest  if  they  liked 
to  set  fire  to  it,  and  no  owner  to  compkim  of  what  they  did  1 

«  This  is  what  I  call  liberty,''  said  Charley,  as  they  sat  belore  the  fire 
in  the  evening,  roasting  a  young  antelope  whole — a  dish  delicate  enough 
for  a  princess,  and  savoury  enough  for  a  red-nosed  alderman.  ^'  Why, 
if  we  had  only  plenty  of  bread,  we  could  live  here  until  we  were 
grey-headed  men.  How  delidous  this  would  be  with  a  few  mealy 
potatoes !  Jacko,  my  boy,  you're  a  brick  to  have  thought  of  the  pej^^er, 
salt,  and  mustard.  But  we  must  divide  that  bag  of  iHSOuits  amongst 
us  j  for  though  they'll  get  less  at  every  meal,  they  are  too  heavy  for  one 
to  carry.  Harry  shall  see  that  we  are  not  ^  mu^'  ss  he  caUed.us,  for 
I  made  up  my  mind  when  we  started  not  to  go  back  for  a  week  or 
two,  though  I  told  no  one,  not  even  the  doctor.  Muffs,  indeed  !  as  if 
we  cared  any  more  for  spending  a  month  in  the  jungle,  with  plenly  of 
grub,  than  we  should  passing  a  week  under  canvas  on  the  lawn  of 
Drake  Hall  But  we  must  watch  in  turn,  and  keep  the  fire  a-going, 
so  that  we  can  see  to  get  a  shot  at  the  leopards  if  they  should  smell 
out  our  roasted  antelope.  What  a  jolly  hut  you've  made  us,  Jacko !  why 
those  great  leaves  fit  over  one  another  like  slates,  and  will  shoot  off  the 
wet  quite  as  well.  An^  ^ncih  a  bed  of  dry  leaves  !  they  smell  as  sweet 
as  lavender.  And  now  as  we've  had  such  a  meal,  let's  have  a  song — 
such  a  one  as  we  shall  often  sing  if  we  reach  old  England  again,  and 
think  of  this  glorious  out-of-door  life." 

And  Charley,  who  had  a  splendid  voice,  staii;ed  off  with  that  ancient 
ditty,  the  burthen  of  which  is — 

I  wish  I  was  where  I  have  been, 
Hnnting  the  hart  in  the  forest  g^rcen ; 
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-while  Fred  and  Jacko  joined  in  the  chorus,  which  was  sent  back  by  the 
echoing  forest 

When  Tumbling  Jack  was  asked  what  kept  him  so  long  in  the  jiingle 
-when  he  went  to  gather  dry  firewood,  he  burst  out  a-laughing,  show- 
ing all  his  white  teeth,  and  said,  ''Oh,  sitch  a  jolly  lark!  it  was  worth 
sixpence  to  see  it  in  a  show ;  but  I  wouldn't  fetch  you  to  shoot  'em.  I 
shouldn't  a-liked  that.  I  hears  a  jabbering,  and  I  looks  up,  and  sees 
two  gorillas  a-sitiing  on  a  tree,  and  two  nestesses — oh,  as  b^  as  ham- 
mocks, on  the  tree  j  and  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  nestesses  was  a  little 
baby  goiilla  a*sitting  down  and  sucking  his  little  Uiumb,  just  as  my 
siater  Bet*s  baby  used  to  do  ;  and " 

'*  Bat  how  did  yo\i  see  all  this,  Jacko,  while  looking  up  &om  under 
the  tree  ?  "  asked  Fred. 

"  In  cousse  I  gets  up  into  another  tree,  and  climbs  higher  nor  the 
nestesses,  and  looks  down,''  replied  Jacko; ''  and  I  sees  another  little  babj*^ 
gorilla  asleep  in  the  bottom  nest,  while  the  two  mother  gorillas  sat  on  the 
branches  a-talking  to  each  other  like  as  mothers  do  about  their  babies 
when  they  be  neighbours,  a-telling  one  another  how  little  Nanny  got 
over  the  measles,  and  how  bad  little  Billy  had  the  ringworm,  and  how 
nicely  '  it  took '  when  Tommy  was  waxinated,  for  I  dare  say  that  was 
what  them  goriUaesses  was  a-talking  about,  after  perhaps  having  had  a 
clean  out  of  the  nestesses,  as  my  dear  mother  at  home,  Crod  bless  her  ! 
has  a  rummage  out  in  the  old  house  on  a  Saturdee." 

And  Jacko  rose  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  young  gentlemen 
when  they  heard  that  tremor  in  his  voice,  and  saw  him  wipe  the  tear 
from  his  cheek  on  lus  jacket-sleeve  as  he  mentioned  the  name  of  his 
mother,  for  they  felt  that  he  had  a  heart,  and  an  affectionate  one  too. 

But  there  was  a  smUe  on  his  honest  face  the  next  minute,  aud  the 
fire  blazed  up  suddenly  of  its  own  accord,  as  if  to  reveal  it,  and  all  the 
trees  around  had  a  cheerful  look  in  that  blaze  of  sudden  light,  while 
Jacko  continued  his  narrative,  and  said, — 

"  While  they  was  a-talking,  the  little  gorilla^  what  was  a-suckiiig  of 
his  thumb,  tumbled  from  off  the  edge  of  the  nest  where  he  was  a-sitting 
a-taking  of  his  luncheon,  and  came  down  bang  atop  of  the  little  buffer 
what  was  asleep  in  the  other  nest  Ob,  didn't  he  wake  up  and  begin 
a-pitching  into  the  other  one  for  awakening  him  at  that  hour !  They 
scratched,  they  bited,  they  hugged  and  pulled,  and  swore,  in  their  pretty 
little  innocent  way  ;  and  then  they  had  a  rest  for  a  bit,  and  sat  down, 
bless  'em,  and  begun  to  spit  in  one  another's  faces,  and  so  went  on, 
until  one  spit  bang  into  the  other's  eye ;  then  they  went  at  it  again, 
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giving  one  another  pepper,  and  bellows  to  mend,  until  one  gave 
tother  such  a  crack  on  the  head  as  made  him  sing  out  '  mother 
and  murder'  like  bricks." 

"  Ah,  bricks  are  wonderful  things,''  said  Charley.  "  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  they  can't  do.  But  what  were  the  mothers  about  all  this 
time  ?  I  imagine  they  were  not  singing,  *  Birds  in  their  little  nests 
agree."* 

"  But  they  was  Srsinging  out,  though,  and  a  pretty  good  'un,  too," 
answered  Jacko.  ''  The  one  from  the  top  branch  comes  down  neck- 
break  to  back  her  young  'un,  and  see  fair  play ;  and  I'm  blest  if  she 
didn't  lay  hold  of  the  wrong  'un,  though  I  knowed  which  was  which ; 
then  the  other  one  laid  hold  of  it  as  well,  and  I  made  sure  that  between 
'em  they  would  have  pulled  it  clean  in  two.  And  all  this  while  the 
other  little  buffer  what  had  had  such  a  jolly  crack  in  the  mug  kept  on 
a  calling  out  pen-and-ink,  while  the  two  mothers  was  artearing  at  each 
other  like  dragons,  for  they  did  fight  some,  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  they 
were  a-going  it  hammer  and  tongs  when  their  husbands  came  up 
with  a  thick  stick  apiece,  and  climbing  into  the  tree,  began  a-laying  on 
like  blacksmiths  do  with  the  big  hammer,  until  she  what  lived  in  the 
top  nest  went  back  and  took  the  little  gorilla  with  her  that  wasn't  hem, 
leaving  her  own,  that  had  been  licked  into  fits,  for  the  other  one  to 
keep,  which  she  did." 

"  Well,  Jacko,  you  have  seen  what,  for  want  of  a  better  definition, 
may  be  called  a  peep  at  gorilla  domestic  life,"  said  Fred.  "  But  what 
did  the  two  old  fellows  do  after  they  had  beaten  their  wives  ? " 

"  I  know  it  was  verry  wrong  of  me,  but  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me, 
and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  it,"  began  Jacko,  in  a  very  doleful  tone ; 
**  but  before  I  climbed  the  tree,  I  laid  down  the  revolver  (which  the 
lieutenant  lent  us,  and  which  Mr.  Charles  loaded  for  me),  for  fear 
it  might  catch  in  the  branches  as  I  climbed  up,  and  go  off,  and " 

"You've  lost  it^  you  rascal!"  said  Charley,  "and  if  my  brother 
doesn't  half  murder  you,  I  will,  and " 

"  No,  I  haven't,"  said  Jacko,  interrupting  the  young  gentleman  in  his 
turn,  and  pulling  it  out  from  under  the  leaves  where  it  was  placed  ; 
"  but  I  might  hev  done,  and  I  know  I  ought  to  ketch  it  for  that. 
But  when  the  two  gorillas  had  walloped  their  wives,  and  laid  the 
sticks  down,  they  come  up  a-talking  like,  as  I  suppose  people  do  after 
giving  their  wives  a  thrashing,  when  there's  no  police  to  take  'em  up ; 
and  when  they  corned  to  the  tree  in  wliich  I  was  a-hiding,  they  spied 
the  revolver  I  had  left  on  the  ground.     Then  one  on  'em  looked  at  it, 
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and  Baid,  *  Ugh,  ugh ! '  and  kicked  it  with  his  foot ;  and  the  other  one, 
which  seemed  a  bit  more  bolder-like,  took  it,  and  after  smelling  of  it, 
said,  *  Yah,  yah ! '  and  began  a-tuming  it  about,  and  peeping  into  the 
barrels  like  a  magpie  a-looking  down  into  a  marrow-bone.  Now,  tliinks 
I  to  myself,  if  you  get  a-pulling  that  about  overmuch,  it  will  make  you 
jump  like  a  man  a-dancing  a  hornpipe  on  a  sheet  of  ice.  Well,  as 
I  said  to  myself,  so  it  was,  for  one  kept  on  a  '  ugh-ughing,'  and  the 
other  one  a  *  yah-yahing ;'  and  while  him  that  was  a  *  ugh-ughing ' 
was  a-looking  into  the  barrels  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  the  other 
that  kept  a-fiddling  with  the  trigger  with  his  great  black  fingers 
said  ^  Yah,  yah,'  and  gave  it  a  pull,  when  it  went  off,  and  the  bullet 
went  into  the  other  fellow's  mouth,  and  came  out  at  the  back  of  his 
head.  Oh,  didn't  the  fellow  drop  the  revolver  and  scuttle  off  when 
he  had  pulled  the  trigger !  I  should  think  he  did,  rather  j  he  never 
stopped  to  ask  the  old  buffer  he  had  shot  how  he  felt ;  and  when 
I  heard  the  widder  and  the  other  Mrs.  Gorilla  a-holleriug,  I  thought  it 
was  high  time  to  take  my  hook,  so  picking  up  my  revolver,  I  mizzled  as 
fast  as  hailstones,  and  left  the  widder  to  comfort  her  old  man  what 
was  as  dead  as  a  rusty  nail." 

Jacko  having  finished  his  story,  and  put  away  what  was  left  of  the 
supper,  sat  down  again,  and  began  to  gape ;  then  at  Charley's  bidding, 
who  kept  the  first  watch,  he  went  to  his  bed  of  leaves,  and  was  fast 
asleep  before  one  could  have  numbered  sixty. 

'^  You  had  a  narrow  escape  this  afternoon,  Fred,  when  you  fired  at 
that  elephant ;  nothing  less  than  a  steel  bolt  could  have  killed  him,  had 
you  sent  it  crashing  into  his  brain.  You  were  very  fortunate  to  hit 
him  in  the  eye  as  you  did,  and  then  escape  on  his  blind  side." 

'^  I  know  it  was  a  great  risk,  Charley ;  but  the  monster  had  fixed  me 
with  his  eye,  and  was  bearing  down  upon  me,  trumpeting  as  he  came. 
I  should  have  been  under  his  feet^  and  made  squash  of,  if  I  hadn't 
stepped  aside  as  I  did  ;  and  if  I  had  done  so  before,  as  he  was  forging 
ahead  with  his  steam  well  up,  he  had  room  to  turn  and  run  me  down.  As 
it  was,  I  hit  him  before  he  had  time  to  pull  up ;  and  when  he  came  to 
look  out,  there  was  no  window  on  that  side  the  house  nearest  me." 

Then  Fred  began  to  yawn,  and  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  meer- 
schaum, he  crept  under  the  leafy  thatch  of  the  hut  Jacko  had  made,  and 
on  a  couch  of  dry  foliage  that  threw  out  an  aroma  like  a  mixture  of 
mint,  lavender,  and  southernwood,  said  his  prayers,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  drowsy  Land  of  Forgetfulness. 

Charley  lighted  his  pipe  afresh,  saw  that  the  revolver  which  the 
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gorilla  had  fired  ofif  was  in  order,  examined  the  two  gans  and  the  rifle, 
placed  them  all  within  reach,  then  pulled  away  at  his  pipe,  with  his 
ears  well  open,  listening  to  those  far-away  cries  made  by  animals  that 
seek  their  prey  in  the  night,  and  able  at  times  to  distinguish  those  of 
the  pursued  from  the  pursuer.  Once  only  during  the  night  he  heard 
the  growl  of  a  leopard,  and  saw  its  fiery  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  as  it 
crouched  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle  :  it  met  his  glance,  then  moved  away, 
and  he  heard  it  lapping  in  the  forest  stream  by  which  they  had 
encamped.  Soon  after  he  heard  a  crash  and  a  roar,  which  gradually 
died  away,  and  he  knew  that  it  had  gone  off  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  His 
time  of  watching  had  long  expired  ;  but  when  he  went  to  awake  Fred, 
who  was  next  on  duty,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  arouse  him,  so  soimd 
did  he  sleep :  so  he  sat  down  and  began  plucking  two  birds  to  be 
broiled  for  breakfast.  Jacko  was  to  be  the  last  called,  and  his  "  spell  '^ 
was  to  begin  at  daylight ;  but  brave-hearted  Charley  left  them  both  to 
sleep  until  the  grey  dawn  had  broadened  into  golden  day,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  prey  had  retired  to  their  lairs.  Then  the  vast  African  forest 
seemed  to  find  a  voice,  for  all  the  birds  were  awake ;  and  as  Charley 
took  Jackets  place  on  the  couch  the  boy  had  arisen  fh>m,  he  was 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds,  who,  hidden  like 
nuns  in  some  shadowy  cathedral,  poured  out  their  notes  from  the  great 
aisles  of  trees,  branch-roofed. 

Though  Fred  was  ashamed  when  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord  at  the 
thought  of  his  noble  cousin  missing  his  sleep  and  keeping  watch  so  far 
into  the  morning,  he  resolved  to  make  it  up  on  the  following  night 
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CHAPTEE     XII. 
HOW  DICK,   THE   FAT   COOK,    COOKED   HIMBELF. 

DICK,  the  fat  cook,  having  somewhat  recovered  from  what  the 
doctor  called  his  recent  attack,  was  not  only  able  to  live 
in  tolerable  comfort,  but  had  also  rendered  assistance  in  preparing 
the  feast  that  had  been  given  to  the  new  king.  As  before  stated, 
it  had  been  "quite  a  success."  The  serpent  soup  was  pronounced 
as  equal  to  turtle,  nor  were  the  stewed  monkeys  to  be  sneezed  at,  as 
they  were  served  up  with  plenty  of  red  pepper  and  plantains;  and 
although  some  of  the  natives  were  disappointed  at  the  six  prisoners  not 
appearing  among  their  favourite  dishes,  they,  however,  seemed  to  find 
much  satisfaction  in  the  anticipated  feast  they  trusted  to  partake  of, 
when  Dick  was  done  "  nice  and  brown,''  and  placed  piping  hot  on  the 
board  ;  for  some  of  the  larking  sailors  had  promised  to  lend  a  hand  in 
kidnapping  the  fet  cook,  on  condition  that  they  might  have  a  share  of 
him  when  he  was  served  up. 

When  Dick,  after  having  seen  to  the  cooking,  sat  down  to  partake  of 
the  coronation  dinner,  the  eyes  of  all  the  natives  were  upon  him,  and 
their  mouths  watered  again  as  in  their  imagination  they  carved  and 
handed  him  round. 

"Nieee  roastee  ! — oh,  so  fat  V*  said  one,  licking  his  lips  and  looking 
hunger  at  Dick. 

"Shouldee  roastee,  so  tender  and^uicee,  stuffed,  and  wid  nut 
saucee  !  Oh,  so  good  !*'  whispered  another,  clapping  his  stomach ;  "  me 
could  eatee  it  all." 

In  short,  there  was  not  a  bit  about  the  fat  cook  but  what  some  one 
or  another  pronounced  good  picking ;  so  that  they  portioned  Dick  out 
amongst  them  while  he  was  enjoying  his  dinner  of  venison,  and  were 
delighted  at  seeing  him  eat  so  heartily,  as  they  thought  it  woiild  make 
him  "  plump  up  "  in  the  cooking.  Even  the  women  had  an  eye  to  such 
portions  as  they  made  up  into  sausages  and  smoked,  exchanging  them 
with  the  traders  who  came  to  the  coast  for  white  beads,  who  shipped 
them  off  to  far-away  capitals,  where  they  were  sold  as  German  sau- 
sages, though  made  in  the  Gaboon,  and  sold  very  cheap,  too,  after  there 
had  been  a  wai*  amongst  the  savages.  The  savage  meat  is  also  sold  in 
Home  places  under  the  name  of  potted  sardines,  shrimps,  and  salmon. 
Dick  potted  or  pickled  would  have  filled  a  good  many  shelves  in  the 
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shop  of  a  fashionable  fishmonger ;  and  as  reel  pepper  grows  wild  in  the 
Gaboon,  it  is  plentiful  as  dust-heaps  are  in  London. 

The  natives  who  were  "  so  sweet "  on  fat  Dick,  and  in  the  secret, 
considering  him  too  delicious  a  morsel  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  tribe, 
had  arranged  with  those  merry  rascals  the  sailors  to  have  a  ^^  quiet  little 
dinner  "  off  him  somewhere  amongst  themselves. 

'*  You  understand,  mate,"  said  big-whiskered  Jack  to  a  young  topman, 
'^  just  as  the  gents  and  gentesses  have  a  nice  little  spree  on  the  quiet 
when  they  go  down  to  Greenwich."  For  the  sailors  liad  got  the  natives 
to  believe  that  they  were  as  hungry  after  Dick  as  the  Fans  were  ;  and 
as  there  was  to  be  plenty  of  palm  wine,  rum,  and  tobacco,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  make  a  day  of  it.  The  captain  and  crew  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  fun,  and  Dick  suggested  that  he  should  help  to  cook 
himself;  but  as  there  was  too  much  of  him  to  be  consumed  at  one  meal, 
the  sailers  were  to  tell  their  friends  that  the  remainder  of  him  was  in 
pickle,  and  that  one  of  the  big  beef  casks  should  be  shown  to  them  after 
the  feast,  with  a  large  P  and  a  D  painted  on  it,  and  they  were  to  be 
given  to  understand  that  the  cask  contained  "  Pickled  Dick,"  and  was  to 
be  saved  until  they  had  another  feast  on  the  sly.  The  sailors  also  said  that 
they  had  better  kill  and  get  ready  Dick  for  cooking,  which  would  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  difficult,  as  a  fine  large  wild  boar  had  been  killed  th^  day 
before,  which  the  sailors  might  take  and  cook  for  Dick ;  and  aa  the  old 
gorilla  with  the  scalded  feet  had  died,  his  head,  shoulders,  and  neck 
were  to  be  served  \ip  to  the  natives  in  soup  for  a  first  course.  Jack 
not  caring  for  "  slops,"  would  stick  to  the  roast  and  the  rum.  The 
remainder  of  the  old  gorilla,  after  it  had  been  hung  a  week  or  so,  was  to 
be  shared  among  the  poor  slaves,  who  liked  their  joints  best  when  they 
had  a  strong  ''  gamey  "  flavour,  a  whiff  of  which  would  knock  down  a 
delicate  man, 

"  1*11  give  'em  a  hot  'un,"  said  Dick,  as  he  put  in  hand^s  of  red 
pepper  to  the  gorilla-soup,  which  was  to  be  hotted  again  at  the  Fan 
picnic ;  "  whatever  I  may  do  after  to  their  outsides,  they'll  find  I've 
warmed  them  inwardly ; — ^the  brutes  !  to  want  to  feed  upon  a  poor  fellow 
oecause  he's  fat  1 " 

All  the  ship's  crew  were  in  the  secret,  ajid  the  young  lieutenant  got 
himself  invited,  as  he  said,  "  to  see  the  fun ;"  while  the  natives  who 
were  to  be  partakers  of  Dick,  as  they  believed,  absented  themselves 
under  the  plea  that  they  were  going  out  to  hunt  wild  bulls  with  the 
sailors — for  they  called  all  the  homed  cattle  bulls. 

The  next  morning  the  legs,  loins,  and  shoulders  of  the  large  wild  boar 
were  taken  by  the  natives  and  sailors  to  an  opening  in  the  forest,  where 
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fires  were  lighted,  and  the  meat  put  down  to  roast.  The  feet,  and  what 
butchers  call  the  hands  of  pork,  had  been  put  into  the  pickle-tub  in  the 
boats  j  and  when  the  natives  inquired  what  had  become  of  them,  they 
were  told  that  they  were  made  into  soup,  which  the  Fans  quite  enjoyed, 
though  they  kept  saying  ^'  Berry  hot  3"  for  Dick  had  made  the  gorilla 
soup  thick  with  pea-flour  and  red  pepper.  "It  was  too  rich  for 
them,"  the  sailors  said ;  while  the  natives  finished  the  lot,  and  ended 
with  licking  what  may  be  called  their  plates  with  their  tongues.  Then 
came  Dick  in  the  shape  of  roasted  joints.  Oh,  how  they  enjoyed  him, 
especially  the  sailors ;  for  Dick  had  stuffed  one  of  the  1^  and  loins  with 
sage  and  onions,  plenty  of  which  he  had  in  stock,  and  these  they  kept 
to  themselves.  ''He  no  cookee  no  more  piggee  nor  bullee,"  said  one 
black  rascal,  a  medicine-man,  with  his  mouth  full  of  roast  pork. 
''  Dick  be  berry  goodee — wish  him  cookee  ebery  day  /'  and  he  smacked 
his  lips  in  ecstasy,  believing  he  was  really  swallowing  the  body  of  Dick, 
and  with  aU  the  gusto  such  faith  gave  to  it.  "  Him  be  berry  good,"  said, 
another  native,  sucking  the  marrow  out  of  one  of  the  bones ;  **  pity  de 
woods  isn*t  filled  wid  nice  white  man,  and  not  nasty  gorilla ;  we  huntee- 
and  eatee  him  ebery  day." 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  one  of  the  sailors  arose  to  drink  a  can  of 
rum,  as  he  said,  to  the  memory  of  Dick,  which  he  hoped  the  natives, 
after  such  a  jolly  tuckout  from  off  his  old  and  respected  shipmate,  would 
also  join  in;  to  which  proposition  they  acquiesced  by  nodding  their- 
heads,  and  saying,  "  Yah,  yah,  berry  good  ! " — ^for  the  interpreter,  whor 
made  them  understand  what  the  sailor  said,  was  one  of  the  guests. 

Then,  as  at  the  usual  entertainments  of  the  most  civilized  society,  one 
of  the  natives  arose  to  return  thanks  for  the  rich  repast  they  haa  all  par- 
taken of;  and  what  follows  is  rather  a  free  translation  of  the  Fan  chief's 
speech,  taken  in  shorthand  by  Harry  from  the  interpreter. 

"  He  had  heard  that  the  traders  of  the  coast  brought  slaves  to  sell  to 
the  white  men  to  eat ;  that  white  men  eat  shiploads  of  slaves,  and  they 
did  not  go  down  to  the  coast  to  trade  with  the  white  men  themselves, 
because  they  would  be  put  in  the  ships,  then  killed  and  salted,  and  put 
in  casks  to  sell  to  white  men's  provision-merchants.  He  did  not  know 
until  that  day  how  good  white  man  was  to  eat — so  much  better  than 
black  man  ;  though  he  was  told  all  would  not  eat  like  their  &t  friend 
the  cook ;  and  that  why  he  was  so  nice  and  rich  and  tender  was  that 
he  always  basted  his  own  inside  with  the  skimmings  of  the  ship's  copper 
when  he  boiled  the  junk.  Ah !  that  made  him  so  hice  to  slip  down/' 
And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  put  in  his  finger,  while  with  the 
other  hand  he  patted  his  great  ohest     "They  would  much  like  to 
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trade  for  white  men,  and  would  give  three  black  prisoners  for  one  white 
man  in  exchange,  to  eat  among  the  chie&  at  their  moon-feasta  and  wed- 
dings. He  had  always  liked  Dick,  but  never  so  mnch  or  so  well  as  on 
that  occasion  ;  for  his  many  good  qualities  were  not  wholly  known  until 
they  were  brought  out  by  cooking.  He  had  been  happy  enough  to 
partake  of  one  or  two  ndssionaries— all  good  men,  but  not  one  so  good 
as  their  richly-flavoured  friend  Dick.  He  was  in  hopes  of  tasting  a 
roasted  bishop,  as  there  was  a  talk  at  the  coast  town  of  sending  them 
one  named  Colenso ;  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  him  where  he  was 
appointed,  after  having  had  many  consultations.  The  Fans  would  be 
most  happy  to  receive,  cook,  and  partake  of  him ;  for,  though  they  had 
heard  he  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  they  could  manage  him,  as  they  filed 
their  teeth.  Poor  Dick  !  if  I  saw  him  again,  I  should  shake  his  hand, 
as  white  men  do,  and  tell  him  how  nice  he  ate,  and  how  I  should 
enjoy  him  quite  as  well  once  a-day,  and  ask  him  which  way  he  would 
like  best  to  be  cooked,  and " 

''  Boiled  !''  exclaimed  a  hollow  voice ;  and  when  the  startled  natives 
turned  to  look  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  came,  they  beheld  Dick 
as  white  as  the  chalk  he  had  rubbed  on  his  face,  and  quite  as  &t  as 
when  they  saw  him  alive  and  well  the  day  before.  All  Dick  did  after 
he  had  spoken  was  to  roll  his  eyes  about  and  nod  his  head. 

When  the  natives  saw  what  they  believed  to  be  the  veritable  ghost  of 
Dick,  the  fat  cook,  whose  bones  they  had  just  picked  so  clean,  they 
were  struck  dumb  with  fear ;  they  stared  at  him  speechless,  with  their 
mouths  wide  open,  while  they  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  for  some 
time  showed  no  other  sign  of  life,  so  paralyzed  were  they  through  terror ; 
for  though  they  have  no  belief  in  a  foture  state,  yet  it  is  among  their  super- 
stitions to  acknowledge  that  the  spirit  may  appear  again  within  a  certain 
period  after  death,  for  a  little  time,  not  exceeding  a  year,  but  never 
after.  At  last  one  of  them  exclaimed,  '<0h,  look  !  white  man's 
fetish  ! "  and  np  he  jumped,  and  off  he  ran,  followed  by  every  native,  who 
never  even  turned  their  heads,  so  fldly  convinced  were  they  that  it  was 
the  ghost  of  the  cook  they  had  eaten  which  they  had  seen.  They  never 
stopped  until  reaching  th«  village,  where  they  surrounded  the  hut  in 
which  their  idol  was  kepty  and,  raising  their  voices,  called  upon  it  to 
protect  them  from  the  white  man's  ghost  But  they  called  in  vain,  for 
when  the  door  waa  opened  they  found  the  idol  gone.  The  rascally 
priest,  or  whatever  he  might  be  called,  who  was  entrusted  with  their 
wooden  god,  had  during  their  alMenoe  sold  it  to  the  ship's  chaplain  for 
a  handful  of  tobacoc^  and  on  their  xetum  the  scoundrel  swim  that  the 
ghost  of  the  fat  cook  had  stolen  it,  and  he  pointed  over  the  tops  of  the 
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tall  trees  in  the  direction  from  whence  they  came  as  the  way  the  ghoet 
of  Dick  went  when  he  stole  the  idoL  There  was  no  getting  over  that, 
so  they  stood  still,  staring  at  each  other,  or  looking  up  at  the  tree-tops, 
as  if  wondering  what  their  god  was  about  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  fetish  of  the  fat  cook. 

Dick,  having  driven  the  cannibals  away,  by  putting  in  an  appearance, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  his  shipmates,  tossed  off  a  '^  tot "  of  neat  rum, 
and  said,— 

"  I  hope  they'll  be  satisfied  now — having  eaten  me,  as  they  belieye ; 
for  they've  been  following  me  with  hungry  eyes  and  open  mouths  ever 
since  we've  been  here,  and  licking  their  lips  whenever  they  could  get  a 
peep  at  me.  Well,  they'll  see  something  more  of  me  than  was  ever 
found  of  that  stout  young  missionary  they  made  a  dinner  of,  whose  metal 
buttons  only  were  discovered.  The  captain  says  I'm  to  stow  away 
somewhei-e,  and  only  come  out  as  a  ghost  whenever  they  have  any  of 
their  vile  doings  on  hand ;  and  he  thinks  between  me  and  the  chap- 
lain, and  the  gorilla  we  have  dressed  up  as  our  war-god,  we  can  cure 
them  of  cannibalism.  What  with  me  as  the  white  ghost)  and  our 
gorilla  as  the  black-un,  we  shall  make  'em  turn  up  the  whites  of  their 
eje&  before  we've  done,  or  my  name  isn't  Dick." 

(To  be  canHnued,) 


r2 
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BY    AN    OLD    BOY. 


NO.    IV. — MASTERS  AND   BOYS. 

^T  is  the  hardest  thing  possible  to  persuade  a  woman  that 
boys  at  a  public  school  are  not  necessarily  bullied  and 
persecuted,  and  it  is  equally  dil&cult  to  get  men,  who  have 
never  been  to  a  public  school,  to  understand  that  there  are 
feelings  of  warm  friendship  between  masters  and  boys. 
The  women  always  begin  with  the  same  old  story.  The  conventional 
anecdote  of  the  traditional  boy  who  was  roasted  at  a  fire  by  the  bullies 
of  the  dark  ages  is  invariably  thrust  down  one's  throat  as  a  convincing 
argument  that  boys,  as  boys,  are  bullies  and  brutes.  A  warm 
motherly  heart  always  longs  to  have  the  boy  for  ever  near  it,  and  a 
kind  and  affectionate  mother  dreads  the  idea  of  sending  out  her  poor  little 
fledgling  into  the  rough  world.  She  begins  with  the  roasted  boy,  and 
then  tacks  off  to  the  base  and  d^raded  system  which  allows  one  boy  to 
fag  for  another.  "  The  idea  of  my  boy  blacking  so-and-so's  shoes,  or 
cooking  sausages  for  so-and-so  ! "     This  is  the  maternal  wail. 

These  are  the  last  faint  devices  by  which  mothers  strive  to  mollify 
the  flinty-hearted  fathei^s,  and  keep  their  boys  bound  to  the  maternal 
apron-string.  Happy  the  father  who  has  the  strength  of  mind  to  say 
"  no  "  to  such  soft  entreaties,  and  doubly  happy  the  boy  who  can  boast  of 
the  soft-hearted  mother  plus  the  sensible  father.  I  never  heard  of  any 
boy  ever  having  been  roasted  or  baked  at  Marlboix)agh — except  with 
the  hot  sun  streaming  off  the  chalk  hills  on  to  our  red-bricked  court ; 
and  though  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  there  were  no  cowardly  bullies 
among  us,  I  will  still  venture  to  assert  that  the  non-fagging  system 
encouraged  bullying  instead  of  stopping  it.     Mothers  have  an  idea  that 
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&gs  are  bullied  by  their  boy-masters.  Thia  is  a  great  mistake.  Masters, 
as  a  rule,  expect  their  fags  to  fag  for  them,  and  in  turn  protect  them 
from  being  bullied. 

I  was  at  Marlborough  both  in  the  fagging  and  non-fagging  days,  and 
I  pronounce  entirely  in  favour  of  the  former  system.  When  there  is 
no  organized  plan  for  fagging,  the  biggest  and  strongest  boys — ^yery  fre- 
quently those  incorrigibly  idle,  dull,  and  stupid  fellows  who  stick  in  the 
third  form  for  everlasting — ^&g  the  whole  school.  They  take  a  delight 
in  fagging  the  clever  little  fellows  who  are  high  up  and  industrious. 
They  never  move  about  without  a  pack  of  fags  behind  them,  for  <' pluck," 
as  we  used  to  call  it,  or  rather  for  empty  show.  This  system  at  last 
grew  so  intolerable  that  it  was  put  down  with  a  strong  hand. 

It  was  determined  tliat  fagging  should  go  by  seniority,  and  not  by 
brute  strength.  This  plan  succeeded  admirably.  Everybody  liked  it 
except  the  third-form  bullies.     The  little  fellows  were  delighted. 

The  arrangement  was  somewhat  after  this  fashion.  The  sixth  form, 
or  prefects,  were  allowed  so  many  fags ;  the  fifth  form  so  many ;  the 
fourth  form  could  neither  fag  or  be  fagged ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  school 
were  liable  to  be  fagged.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  with  regard  to 
cricket  fagging.  The  first  eleven  were  allowed  more  fags  than  the 
second ;  the  second  more  than  the  third ;  and  so  on. 

I  don't  believe  any  public  schoolboy  in  the  world,  if  he  is  a  sensible 
fellow,  objects  to  being  fiigged.  Unless  a  master  is  a  stingy  fellow,  his 
domestic  fag  will  share  many  of  the  dainties  which  enter  the  study ;  and 
experience  shows  that  the  best  cricketers,  and  notably  the  best  ''  fields," 
were  those  who  had  the  longest  apprenticeship  at  cricket-fagging. 
Besides,  the  hardship— if  it  be  a  hardship— of  fagging  is  alleviated  in 
time  by  the  pleasures  of  fagging.  Fags  become  masters  in  turn,  and  have 
fieigs  of  their  own.  Ah !  soft-hearted,  affectionate  mothers  I  the  wrench 
is  very  terrible ;  but  a  mother's  pride  in  an  honest,  plucky,  little  English 
schoolboy  is  superior  to  a  mother's  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  nursling  ! 

But  all  this  is  by  the  way.  When  I  commenced  this  chapter,  I  had 
no  intention  of  talking  of  masters  and  boys  as  applicable  only  to  the 
subject  of  fagging.  I  merely  introduced  this  well-worn  theme  as  an 
illustration  of  the  ignorance  which  is  very  frequently  displayed  of  the 
working  of  the  inner  detail  of  the  life  of  a  boy  at  a  public  school. 

As  regards  masters  and  boys  in  the  truest  and  most  literal  sense  of 
the  words,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  veiy  much  of  the  same  kind  of 
ignorance  not  unfrequently  exists. 

Those  who  imagine  that  a  master  is  a  boy's  natural  enemy  know  very 
little  of  the  relative  positions  of  masters  and  boys  at  a  public  school. 
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This  is  the  easeatiallj  private-school  view  of  the  matter.  There  can  be 
no  confidence  between  a  master  and  a  boy  when  the  one  is  for  e^^r 
suspicious  of  the  other, — when  the  one  is  perpetually  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  punish,  and  the  other  in  daily  dread  of  being  puni^ed. 
Perfect  freedom  is  the  keystone  to  public-school  life.  Every  boy  is 
trusted,  put  u|jon  his  honour  not  to  do  a  mean  and  ungeutlemanly  action^ 
and  expected  to  obey  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline  without  being  per- 
petually watched  by  a  detective.  The  boy  who  when  thus  trusted,  and 
enjoying  perfect  freedom,  abuses  this  freedom,  is  despised  as  much  by  his 
own  schoolfellows  as  by  the  master  whose  confidence  he  has  abused. 

Under  these  circumstances,  why  should  there  not  be,  out  of  school 
hours,  feelings  of  warm  and  sincere  friendship  between  masters  and 
boys  1  Why  should  not  the  masters  turn  themselves  into  boys  in  the 
cricket  and  football  field  without  losing  any  of  the  dignity  that  sur- 
rounds them  in  the  schoolroom  1  and  why  should  it  not  be  possible  for 
boys  to  enjoy  these  feelings  of  friendship  and  familiarity  without  in  any 
way  abasing  them  1 

It  is  possible  ;  and  the  history  of  Marlborough,  as  it  is  and  as  it  was, 
shows  how  well  the  mutual-confidence  ^tem  works. 

When  I  first  wait  to  Marlborough,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  was  little,  if  any,  confidence  or  friendship  between  masters  and 
boys.  Far  more  of  the  privatC'School  feeling  to  which  I  have  alluded 
existed  than  I  care  to  mention.  A  master  on  the  cricket  or  footlMill 
field  was  indeed  a  ranra  urns;  and  we  had  at  that  time  no  racket-coui%s 
or  fiyes-conrts,  and  therefore  no  opportunity  for  asking  them  to  join  in 
those  games.  The  boys  went  off  to  play  by  themselves ;  the  master 
went  off  for  their  daily  constitutionals  in  the  forest.  The  two  streams 
never  met  Sometimes  a  good  boy  went  for  a  walk  with  a  kind  master, 
and  about  once  in  a  half-year  a  house-master  invited  a  few  paragons  to 
tea.  At  dinner-time  the  two  top  boys  occasionally  got  a  word  or  so  of 
conversation  with  the  presiding  master  ;  but  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  make  much  capital  for  future  intimacy  out  of  that.  The  masters 
sallied  forth  and  played  bowls  on  the  old  green,  or  practised  archery 
under  the  smoothly-cut  bank  in  the  masters'  garden ;  and  the  more 
daring  of  us  peeped  at  them  through  the  big  glass  doors  of  the  old 
house,  and  not  unfr«quently  got  our  ears  pulled  or  an  impositi<m  fbr 
our  pains. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  say  that  I  was  a  boy  at  Marlborough  when  the  great 
and  happy  revival  took  place.  Gradually,  but  very  surely,  the  old  oon- 
servative  masters  took  themselves  off  to  other  fields ;  and  one  after 
another  came  dropping  in  some  new  and  young  fiuse,  inspiring  us  all 
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with  confidence,  and  something  very  like  affection.     These  young  and 
brave  masters  had  a  very  ap-hOl  g^me  to  fight. 

Well  practised  themselves  in  all  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of 
school  life^  and  knowing  well  the  gloiy  and  loveliness  of  the  gospel 
which  they  were  desirous  of  preaching,  they  came  into  a  rank  un- 
weeded  garden  prepared  to  show  us  how  to  turn  a  wilderness  into  a  gay 
parterre.  If  they  had  taken  the  high-and-mighty  Hue,  they  would  have 
failed  utterly.  If  they  had  come  amongst  us  and  pooh-poohed  our  little 
institutions  and  traditions,  and  sickened  us  with  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  name  of  the  school  which  they  loved  so  dearly,  and  on  which  we 
were  to  be  modelled,  as  it  were,  they  would  have  inspired  us  with  disgust 
instead  of  love.     But  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

They  knew  well  our  littleness  and  our  weakness ;  but  I  flatter  myself, 
on  behalf  of  my  old  school,  that  they  also  saw  some  healthy  honest  soil 
on  which  to  work,  and  manfully  they  set  to  work  to  refi>rm  us  in  the 
pleasantest  manner  in  the  world. 

Marlborough's  great  reformation  was  accomplished  in  her  gameiB. 
These  young  brave  masters  came  amongst  us  and  reformed  our  ciiekst 
in  a  slight  degree;  they  altogether  reformed  our  football,  turning  it 
from  a  private  farce  into  a  great  school  institution  ;  they  helped  ua  to 
build  our  racket-court  and  fives-courts, — not  the  gorgeous  buildings 
which  exist  in  these  happy  modem  days,  but  the  old  open  courts  which 
were  only  too  acceptable  in  my  time. 

But  not  only  in  the  cricket  and  football  field,  in  the  courts  and  in 
the  music-room,  did  this  great  work  of  reformation  man:h  along. 

After  chapel,  when  the  day  was  done,  in  those  quiet,  cosy  little  rooms 
of  theirs,  over  pleasant  cups  of  tea  and  large  pots  of  jam,  these  young 
masters  proved  how  serious  they  were  in  their  work,  and  how  much 
we  had  to  be  thankful  for  in  their  friendship  and  disinterested  kindness. 

In  those  well-rememba:ed  days  the  unselfishness  of  some  of  the  best- 
known  reforming  masters  was  indeed  something  extraordinary.  Th^ 
tamed  their  rooms  into  bear-gardens  on  our  account,  asA  a  few  of  us 
were  initiated  in  the  art  of  drop-kicking  in  their  vory  rooms.  It  was 
fun  for  us  ;  but  drop-kicks  are  not  practised  between  foui*  walls  without 
some  damage  to  furniture  and  windows.  But  they  did  not  grudge  the 
furniture  or  the  windows,  so  long  as  they  taught  us  how  to  play  foot- 
balL  And  so  it  came  about  that  from  tluit  time  forward  masters 
became  boys  out  of  doors;  that  no  ggame  at  cricket  or  football  was 
quite  complete  without  them ;  that  no  day  passed  without  one  or  two 
masters  having  dome  exercise  in  the  racket-court,  or  without  seeing  a 
well-known  grey  cloth  cap  travelling  from  the  new  house  to  the  fives- 
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courts,  whose  wearer  in  time  to  come  founded  an  eleven  of  his  own, 
underneath  the  trees  half-way  up  the  field,  from  which  eleven  cricketers 
have  sprung  who  have  in  time  become  captains  of  their  school  eleven, 
captains  of  their  University  eleven,  and  important  contributions  to  the 
gentlemen  cricketers  of  England  ! 

But  it  was  not  only  in  our  outdoor  games  that  we  came  in  contact 
with  the  masters.  Many  of  the  boys  were  allowed  to  sit  during  out-of- 
school  hours  in  different  masters' rt)om8,  having  free  use  of  their  books,  and 
profiting  not  a  little  from  the  quiet  and  repose  of  a  comfortable  room  as 
contrasted  with  a  noisy  class-room.  This  was  a  particular  boon  during 
evening  preparation — ^the  real  quiet  hour  and  a  half  in  the  day  during 
which  a  vast  amount  of  work  could  be  polished  off. 

The  Debating  Society  discussions  were  frequently  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  other  of  the  masters ;  and  as  they  were  allowed  to 
join  in  the  debate,  and  as  amongst  them  was  frequently  found  some 
old  Union  champion,  it  may  be  guessed  that  we  sometimes  enjoyed  a 
rare  flow  of  oratory.  I  shall  never  forget  a  celebrated  debate  on  the 
"Abolition  of  the  Grame  Laws" — a  very  favourite  subject  with  as — 
which  brought  into  play  the  best  speakers  the  school  and  masters  could 
boast.     It  was  a  great  night. 

These  jam  teas  with  the  masters  to  which  a  slight  allusion  has  been 
made  were  sO  very  charming  and  enjoyable — indeed,  they  became  in 
time  such  a  feature  of  Marlborough  life — that  I  think  they  deserve 
something  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  as  regards  the  teas  qud  teas,  I  am  not 
speaking  merely  in  a  liteiul  and  schoolboy  sense.  Every  schoolboy  is 
naturally  hungry,  and  would  eat  at  any  given  moment  of  the  day.  My 
praise  of  them  extends  beyond  the  mere  bread  and  butter  and  jam — 
excellent  as  they  were. 

I  liked  them,  and  I  think  we  all  liked  them,  because  they  were  so 
homely — because  in  a  minute,  as  it  were,  we  forgot  all  about  the  hoiTors 
of  first  lesson  and  repetition,  were  oblivious  of  Greek  choruses  which 
no  single  soul  could  translate,  and  became  part  and  parcel  of  a  cosy  little 
family  party. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  Marlborough  day  is  over.  Evening  preparation 
has  dragged  its  slow  length  along,  and  evening  chapel  has  come  to  an 
end.  There  is  nothing  before  us  but  bed — the  bed  we  feel  so  disinclined 
to  enter — ^the  bed  from  which  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  feel  so  disinclined 
to  turn  out. 

We  feel  a  pleasant  pressure  of  a  hard  band  upon  our  shoulders  as  we 
wend  our  way  across  the  dark  court  to  our  house. 
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**  Will  you  come  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me  to-night  ? " 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much." 

And  then  the  little  bargain  is  struck.  Away  we  go  to  our  dormitory 
to  brush  our  hair  and  make  ourselves  as  smart  as  we  can  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

'*  Come  in,"  says  the  cheeiy  voice,  as  we  knock  at  the  door;  and  then 
we  find  a  pleasant  little  party — generally  our  own  particular  chums — 
asked  to  meet  us. 

The  inevitable  result  of  asking  a  lot  of  hungry  boys  to  tea  was  that 
the  provisions  not  unusually  ran  short  Each  master  was  allowed  his 
ordinary  commons  of  bread  and  butter  by  the  college,  but  even  an  addi- 
tional commons  or  so  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  our  insatiable  boyish 
appetites.  Whereupon  the  word  was  given  for  an  attack  upon  the 
provisions  of  a  neighbouring  master,  sometimes  with  a  satisfactory,  but 
very  frequently,  owing  to  other  invitations  to  tea,  with  unsatisfactory 
results. 

After  tea,  various  excellent  methods  for  making  the  time  slip  away, 
only  too  swiftly,  were  proposed.  One  master  would  have  a  lot  of 
photographs — ^illustrative  of  his  last  summer  trip  to  !Rome,  or  Venice, 
or  Switzerland — to  show  his  friends;  another  would  be  partial  to  a  bear- 
fight  ;  another  would  read  oat  passages  from  Shakespeare  or  other  poets; 
another  indulged  in  humble  squails,  or  some  equally  inoffensive  round 
game ;  another  would  turn  down  the  gas,  and  tell  ghost  stories  till  night 
wore  on,  and  the  court  echoed  with  the  cry  of  '^  watchman,''  who  was  at 
hand  to  let  us  in  to  our  various  houses. 

But  there  were  other  teas,  more  solemn  and  more  sacred,  which 
deserve  also  a  passing  word.  But  two  or  three  were  gathered  together 
on  these  occasions  to  discuss  solemn  and  serious  subjects  affecting  our 
school-life  at  Marlborough,  and  maybe  our  after-life  in  the  world. 

The  minds  of  many  a  boy  have  been  moulded  in  these  pleasant, 
healthy  discussions,  and  the  plan  of  action  of  many  a  school  leader 
perfected  by  the  advice  of  his  older  and  more  practised  friend. 

One  objection  to  this  system  of  close  intimacy  between  masters  and 
boys  out  of  school,  starts  at  once  to  the  tongue  of  those  who  have  only 
superficially  looked  at  the  quention.  It  will  be  urged — and  I  am  quite 
sure  it  was  always  urged  by  a  certain  set — that  masters  accidentally  hear 
what  they  were  never  intended  to  know,  and  that  a  mean  tell-tale 
system  is  hereby  encouraged.  But  those  who  talk  like  this,  know 
nothing  of  public  school  masters,  and  less  than  nothing  of  public  school 
boys.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  masters  may  be  influenced 
by  what  they  hear  in  an  unofficial  manner.     I  am  quite  certain  that  they 
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never  act  upon  such  information.  As  to  the  boys — ^what  boj  in  the 
world,  who  has  any  respect  for  himself  or  those  about  him,  likes  to  be 
thought  *'  a  sneak  T  The  mere  mention  of  such  a  word  makes  a  real 
boy's  blood  boil,  and  tightens  his  fist. 

I  will  give  an  example  to  show  how  nicely  defined  were  the  distinc- 
tions between  master  and  boy,  in  an  ofiicial  and  unofficial  capacity. 

On  one  occasion,  I  was  allowed  in  the  room  of  my  house-master, 
and  I  was  captain  of  a  dormitory.  One  night  there  was  a  great  row  in 
my  room,  consequent  on  a  bolstering  match  on  a  gigantic  scale.  I  use 
the  term  gigantic  with  a  purpose,  because  our  antagonists  were  led  on  by 
a  Gk)liath  of  a  fellow,  over  six  feet  high,  and  broad  in  proportion.  We 
were  hard  at  it,  pell-mell,  hammer  and  tongs,  when  a  sudden  cry  of 
^^  cave ''  sent  us  quick  enough  into  our  beds,  and  our  antagooiats  as 
sharply  under  them. 

I  knew  I  was  in  for  it  at  once. 

The  well-known  bull's-eye  lantern  was  turned  on  my  face,  and  out 
came  the  question, 

**  Who  is  in  this  room  ] " 

I  waB  silent.  I  knew  my  friend  hated  looking  under  beds,  and  would 
trust  to  me. 

'*  Tyro  !"  he  said  again,  ^'  you  are  responsiblo  for  the  diacipliiia  of 
this  dormitory.     Whom  have  you  got  here  ?  " 

Still  I  was  silent. 

'<  Very  well,"  he  said ; ''  if  you  won't  ^>eak,  I  must  punish  you.  €k> 
to  your  class-room,  and  get  a  Virgil,  and  then  come  to  my  room." 

I  did  so.  In  his  official  capacity  he  set  me  fifty  lines  of  the  .^Ineid 
to  learn,  and  locked  me  into  the  lavatory. 

I  learned  the  lines  and  repeated  them  in  his  room.  This  over,  he 
shut  up  the  book,  and  then  changing  his  tone  in  an  instant,  said, 

^'  Old  fellow  !  you  must  be  cold  1     Sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  said,  '*  I  E^uld  like  veiy  nincih  to 
know  who  was  in  your  room  to-night.  Was  Anak  there  1 "  aUuding  to 
the  giant.    ''  Of  course  I  shall  not  punish  him  if  you  tell  me  now.'' 

I  owned  that  Anak  was  tucked  up  under  my  bed. 

How  he  laughed.  "  No,  I  won't  punish  him,"  he  said,  "  but  won't  I 
chaff  him  to-morrow  morning." 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  safely  say  that  in  reckoning  up  those  deariy- 
loved  school  friends,  whose  companionship  and  kindliness  made  my  life 
at  Marlborougli  so  very  pleasant,  I  pick  out  as  many  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Marlborough  masters  as  of  the  Marlbonnigh  boys. 
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TeUn 


Life  U  but  an  mnptf 

For  the  loiil  ii  dead  that 
Blamben, 
And    things  are    not 
irhBl  thB7 


life 


nail    lif« 


eoTuest 
And  the  gnve 

'  Diut  tboD  act,  to  dnBt 


3.  PoUud. 
a  Canton. 

4.  DeliTstanoe. 


6.  Snaoeptilnlit7. 

7.  CoTonant. 
B.  Fiddle. 

9.  Beoatiu   bo   is    take 

ap,      ebarged,      an 

tbca  let  off. 

10.  CannBrdmm. 

11.  Dnrii. 

12.  CbeT7Cfaaw. 

13.  Demooratioal. 

14.  UniTeKMl  SoStrase. 

15.  Ariatooiatie. 

16.  Crinoline. 

17.  Horaemanahip. 

Pvzzt.B   Faoes 


Oh,  what,  while  I  ooold 

hear  and  aee, 
Bach  words  and  looki, 

was  hearen  to  me  F 
ThoDsh   enwa  the  aii 

en  earth  I  draw, 
'Twae    blewed     while 

•he  breathed  it  too; 
Thanfh       ^rk       the 

flow'n,  thongh  dim 

the  eky, 
LoTe  lent  tham   lig-ht 

when  the  wu  nigh. 

19.  Zeoobia,  Pnlmjis. 

20.  Wdtham  Ctoh. 

21.  Melton  Mowbray. 

22.  Deddin^ton. 
33.  Cookermontb. 

24.  ^Vhiteharen. 

25.  Berkbamataad. 

£6.  Wave,     Am*,      Veer, 

Bad. 
37.  Atom,    Tame,     Onier, 

Uere. 

28.  France. 

29.  Sweden. 

30.  Hnlta. 

31.  Canada. 

32.  Teaohaat. 

33.  Fortone. 

34.  Brazil,  Canada. 
85.  Stratford. 

36.  Warwick. 

37.  Enfield. 

38.  Tenby. 

39.  Eieter. 


42.  Impatient. 

43.  Minister. 

44.  Masqnerade. 

45.  DeteminBtioB. 

46.  Sorerai^lcr. 

47.  The  Tillsr. 

48.  Bowiprit. 


50.  Pantomi 
SI. 


Q-HuU. 


52.  Saliabnir. 

53.  KingBton-oi 

54.  Barnaore. 

55.  Boohdale. 

56.  aagletini. 

57.  AlBoaAmj.  . 
5S.  Vieua,  OdSHaa. 

59.  Became  one  awallow 
does  not  make  a  Snm- 
mer,  bat  any  oat  can 
make  a  Spriof . 

«0.  A  ShaU. 

CI.  FriandaUp. 

62.  StTaightway. 

03.  Harah  Madrid. 

64.  Ednotation. 

65.  Potatoe. 

«6.  UeoapitatloB. 
6T.  Diotionarj. 

69.  Tntor,  Trent, 

70.  The  Broadway. 

71.  Haddington. 

72.  Mid-IsUuan. 

73.  Waat  Lothian. 

74.  Kirokr^ne. 


7S. 

76.  Cromar^. 


41.  Pracantion. 

Ho.    la  — "Meet    me   by   moonlight   akBB." 
PnoLS  pAasa,  No.  IV, — "  Woodman  spare  that  tree." 
POE2LB   PAgBa,No.  T.  —  "The  Campbells  ars  ooming." 


1. 

Cryptograph. 
Awoweewy,  vhx  awoweewy,  vhx 

awoweewy, 
PeiTzn  qh  acqn  iraal  zvpr  ucwo 

xvl  aw  xvl, 
Aw  acr  tvnfl  nlttvgtr  wu  erpwexnc 

Yhx    vtt    wje    lemarcxvln    comr 

tqicarx  uwwtn 
Acr  yvl  aw  xjnal  xrvao.     Wja, 

wjs,  geqni  pvhxtr  ! 
Tqur*!)  gja  v  y  vtfqhi  ncvxwy ;  t 

zwwe  ytvlre, 
Acva  naejan  vhx  ueran  cqn  cwjc 

jzwh  acr  navir, 
Vhx  acrh  qn  crvex  hw  ower ;  qa 

Awtx  gl  vh  qxqwa  ujtt  wu  nwjhx 

vhx  iijel, 
Niqihqulqhi  hwacqhi 

2. 
My  iniliala  are  reaigned  by  my 
Jinalt. 

A  Christmas  treat. 

Ensigns  of  n^alty. 

To  sin. 

An  ingredient  of  bread. 

A  Orecian  goddess. 

To  invest  with  dignities. 

A  colour. 

Hot  in  danger. 

A  woman's  glory, 

Haifa  bird. 

Beiigion. 


A  wave. 

A  river  in  Italy. 

A  church. 

A  salutation. 

A  continent. 

A  plaything. 

The  initials  and  ^nalt  read 
downwards  name  two  famous 
Englishmen. 


An  European  city. 

A  South  American  river. 

Raphael's  birthplace. 

A  small  ship. 

A  French  river. 

The  initials  and  Jinala  read 
downward^  name  two  amous 
Qenerals  who  fought  agains  each 
other. 


I  am  an  insect ;  transpose  and 
I  am  something  important  to  all ; 
again,  and  I  send  forth  ;  again, 
and  I  am  an  inuendo. 

Word  Squares. 
C. 
A  fish. 
A  metal. 
A  city  of  Campania. 
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7. 


A  girl's  name. 
A  surface. 
To  elevate. 
A  measure. 


8. 


A  flower. 
A  notion. 
An  abode. 
A  girl's  name. 

9. 

An  animal. 
\    Kepose. 

A  Latin  verb. 
A  pastoral  pipe. 

Famous  Men. 

10.  Putt  no  man  is  so  clever. 

11.  I  bear  60  more  birch  raps. 

12.  Ike    may    make    a    practical 

wheel. 

13.  Sin,  war,  and  malice. 

14.  Why  may  the  letter  P  be  said 

to  be  a  Koman  emperor  ? 

15.  Why  is  the  letter  K  like  a 

pig*8  tail  ? 

16.  O  grim  nun. 

17.  Adams  queer. 

18.  Dip  rose  in  a  tent. 

19.  Cover  not  a  sin. 

20. 

My  initials  will  give  you  the  name 

of  a  man 
Much  addicted  to  love  and  good 

living ; 
My  JmoTs  a  spinster  of  dubious 

Search  Dickens,  and  they  will 
be  given. 

1.  A  note  in  music. 

2.  A  bird  (curtailed). 


3.  Not  defeat. 

4.  The  Arab's  abode. 

5.  A  mistake. 

6.  A  little  animal  (curtailed). 

7.  A  kind  of  glass. 

8.  Bude. 

9.  A  woman's  name. 

10.  A  walking-stick. 

11.  A  little  vessel. 

12.  A  kind  of  wool. 

13.  A  covering. 

14.  A  beverage. 

16.  A  Spanish  town. 

16.  A  shoemaker's  instrument. 

17.  A  foreign  town. 

Books. 

21.  101  or  bum  nose  so. 

22.  302  bonny  shake. 

23.  1,657  peep  for  A. 

24.  1,200  yes,  say  true  A.  E. 

25.  1003  Barn  at  great  hens  tent 
Ann. 

26.  1,652  ah  for  that  one  ! 

27.  Mice  he  goes  on  a  rude  rival. 

28.  Trunt  for  he  vails  ace  foe. 

29. 

I  am  a  bird ;  behead  me,  and  I 
am  what  all  young  ladies  like  to 
have ;  behead  me  again,  and  I  am 
often  heard  at  cricket ;  behead  me 
again,  and  I  am  a  Latin  word  of 
pleasant  meaning ;  behead  me  again, 
and  I  am  a  grandson  of  Jacob. 

30.  Men  at  arms. 

31.  Come,  dip  Oso  in't. 

32.  A  man  musing  O  ! 

33.  I  repent  treason. 

34.  Save  our  den. 

35.  Lo,  I  put  a  cat  in. 
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3G. 

Mjjirat  is  a  preposition. 
My  second  a  distant  position. 
My  whole  a  town  of  Scotland. 

37. 

1.  Brave. 

2.  An  Arabian,  physician. 

3.  King  of  Pylos. 

4.  A  French  statesman. 

5.  A  prophet. 

6.  An  Italian  monk  who  made 

discoveries  in  electricitv. 

7.  Translated  the  Bible  into  the 

Turkish  tongue. 

8.  A  French  astronomer. 

The  initials  give  the  name  of  a 
general  who  fought  against  the 
Bomans,  and  the^no^  the  name  of 
his  states. 

38. 

Cryptograph. 

Izud  ndqb  rtx  hwqa  nbi  brqiz. 
Zbrq  tui  ak  nibfu  ozwqz  ork  izbk 

orvs. 
Huq  hbrq  izb  jbqk  niutbu  fqrib 

uh  ak  ozbqbrludin« 

Authors. 

39.  I  lead,  sir. 

40.  No  honey  tart,  Poll. 

41.  Chickens  are  £.  a.  d. 

4c2,  50  Jane,  see  haw  Sam  drinks. 

43.  50  Oh,  my  last  race ! 

44.  100  Tom  is  hurtj  Jan. 

45.  500  a  mud  hive. 

46.  1,000  or  Jenny  H. 

47. 

1.  An  Irish  county  town. 

2.  A  Swiss  canton. 


3.  A  Bussian  port 

4.  A  Cretan  mountain. 

5.  A  Chinese  town. 

The  initials  and  finals^  read 
downwards,  make  two  cities  of 
Italy. 

48. 

1.  A    town    in    the    south    of 

Sweden. 

2.  A.  port  on  the  North  Sea. 

3.  A  town  once  in  Italy,  now 
in  France. 

4.  A  Prussian  port. 

5.  A  Bussian  port. 

The  initials  and  finals,  read  down- 
wards, make  two  lakes  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

49. 

My  first  is  a  small  spot  curtailed, 

My  second   is   a   lettei*    of  the 
alphabet, 

My  tliird  is  long  delayed, 

My  w?iole  is  to  meditate. 

50. 

Mj  first  is  similitude, 
My  second  is  a  descendant. 
My  third  is  a  generation, 
My  whole  is  a  living. 

51.  What  county  in  England  names 
two  celebrated  artists  ? 

52. 

My  first  is  double  my  seoond  and  a 
hundred  times  my  thirds  and 
my  fourth  is  nothing. 

My  whole  is  a  mythological  per- 
sonage whose  name  was  placed 
by  a  great  Greek  author  at 
the  head  of  his  writings,  and 
by  a  great  English  author  at 
the  foot. 
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53. 

I  contain  14  lettere. 
8,  1,  11,  7  is  a  stag. 
14,  13,  2,  9  is  a  fable. 
10,  12,  2,  5,  4,  7  is  the  name  of  a 

hound  celebrated  in  verse. 
3,  11,  9,  C  IB  a  man's  name. 
My  whole  is  a  celebrated  king  of 
England. 

Towns. 

54.  Big  red  thorn. 

55.  Hie  mad  Dane. 

56.  Ten  took  rest  N. 

57.  N  rub  sly  goat. 

58.  Die  feels  calm. 

59.  Greedy  Sal  bit. 

GO. 

1.  A  county  and  town  in  Wales. 

2.  The  chief  town  of  Dominica. 

3.  The  river  on   which   Berne 

stands. 

4.  A  county  in  the  east  of  Eng- 

land. 
.5.  A  town  in  Baden. 
6.  A  town  in  Cambridgeshire. 
The  initials  and  finals  read  down- 
wards  make    two    Eurojiean 
countries. 

61. 

Two  warlike  people  in  the  days  of 

old. 
Rude,   savage,   lawless,    ignorant, 

and  bold  ; 
They  lived  together  in  die  same 

fJEur  land, 
And  often  joined  in  battle  hand  to 

hand : 
They  were  allies  against  a  common 

foe, 
But  could  not  match  the  soldiers 

from  the  Pa 

1.  I  once  wa»  in  Aala  M^^^d  ^ith 
the  lanoe ; 
Now  large  aild  beautiful  I  stand 
in  France. 


2.  He  loved  his  daughter  much — 

his  money  more, 
And  this  he  saved,  although  he 
was  not  poor. 

3.  A   sparkling  lake  of  northern 

Italy; 
A  town  of  like  name  by  itA  side 
we  see. 

4.  On  dinner  tables  I  am  found 

abroad, 
In  England  gipsies  place  me  by 
the  road. 

5.  All  people  of  Sweden,  I'm  sure, 

are  these. 
And  we're  grown  in  the  fields, 
but  not  beans  or  peas. 

One  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

A  man's  name. 

A  river  in  Europe. 

Dried  juice  of  a  ti'ee  growing  in 

Mexico. 
Name  of  a  heathen  goddess. 
A  lady's  trinket. 
A  poem  by  Longfellow. 
Commercial  town  in  France. 
Name  of  a  swallow  whose  nest  is 

used  in  cooking,  and  found  in 

the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
An  animal  of  the  equine  race. 
An  ingredient  used  in  making  glass 

and  soap. 
Plant  found    in   Brazil,   used    in 

medicine. 
A  river  in  Africa. 
The  name  of  a  fire. 

The  iniiiah  name  a  startling  and 
melancholy  event  \  the  finals 
give  the  locality. 

63. 

My  t&Aofe  will  name  a  British  bird 
Wliose  warbling  notes  may  oft  be 
heard 
In  the  spring-time  of  ttie  year. 
Transposed,  and  then  you  will  see 
An  animal  of  the  least  diBgree 
Which  put  Pharaoh's  house  in 
fear. 
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My  ftead  cut  off,  then  I'll  appear 
A  river  wide  and  deep  and  clear ; 

Through  England  it  doth  flow. 
Seplace  my  head,  cut  off  my  tail. 
Trampow,  and  tlien  you  will  not 
fail 

To  see  what  siiffera  woe. 


1.  A  river  of  New  South  Wales. 

2.  The  muse  who  presided  over 

music. 

3.  A  king  of  Troy  who,  it  was 

had  fifty  sons. 

4.  The  muse  of  dancing. 

5.  The  god  of  the  visible  heaven. 

6.  A   people    of    Oaul   of   the 

Belgic  race. 

7.  The  goddess  of  strife  among 

the  Greeks. 
The  initialt   name  the   eon   of 
Saturn  and  Bhea,  and  the  finals 
the  goddess  of  retribution. 


65. 
I  am  a  word  of  five  letters,  and  yet 

it  ia  true 
Two  over  that  number  in  me  you 

may  view ; 
I'm  odd  when  complete,  but  take 

off  my  head. 
And  then  I'm  reversed  quite  tnily 

instead; 
If  you  take  off  my  tail  along  with 

my  head, 
I'm  the  parent  of  all  who  are  living 

and  dead. 

C6. 
I  am  a  word  of  nine  letters,  and  am 

ia  be  much  feared  : — 
My  3,  4,  3,  6,  is  a  weapon. 
„    8,  9,  9,  6,  we  may  see  in  any 

house. 
„    5,  6,  7,  is  an  account  of  time. 
„    3,  3,  7  is  a  body  of  water. 
„    1,  5,  2,  6  is  an  animal. 
„    4,  2,  7,  6,  what  moat  boys  like. 
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"The  Itopard  wu  full;  atrnok  in  tbs  bnuii,  and  fell  in  Uia  oentie 
of  tbe  fire." 


THE   GABOON; 


ADVENTURES    IN    GORILLA     LAND. 
EDITED   BY  THOMAS  UILLEB. 


A   NARROW   ESCAI'E. 

HE  three  boys — as  we  niuBt  etUl  call  them,  tfaoiigli  Charley 

waa  serenteen,  and  was  big  enough,  and  stout  enough, 

I     to  look   two    or    three    years    older — made   only  one 

attempt  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  boat,  and  not 

succeeding,    penetrated    deeper    into    the   wild    forest, 

feeling  sure  that  they  should  come  out  somewhere  or 

other  at  last.     They  had  plenty  of  ammunitjon,  and 

though  they  could  have  killed  more  game  in  a  day  than 

they  could  have  eaten  in  a  week,  they,  were  corefol 

enough  to  carry  a  supply  to  last  a  day  or  two,  in  case 

it  might  not  bo  so  plentiful   in  the    unex])lored  foreel- 

depths  towards  which  they  were  advancing.     Biscuit  was 

the  only  thing  they  were  afraid  of  running  short  of  j  so 

having  more  than  enough  of  excellent  meat,  they  partook 

y  sparingly  of  their  stock  of  bread.     They  had  seen  several 

gorillas;  but  as  Charley  said,  "What's  the  use  of  wasting 

shot  and  powder  1     Ws  can't  eat  them,  and  their  skins  are  too  heavy  to 

carry.     If  they  come  near  and  show  fight,  we'll  give  them  pepper  ;  but 

not  without.     What  it  takes  to  kill  a  gorilla  may  supply  us  with  a  few 

good  meals  when  we  want  'em.    We'll  shoot  nothing  but  what  we  can 

eat,  and  we  are  good  for  a  month  to  oome  with  economy.     Jacko,  what 

have  you  got  inside  your  troosere  1^  that  makes  them  so  stiff  I" 

"  Summut  good  to  eat,  sir,"  answered  Jacko,  with  a  grin.     "  When 
I  heiird  the  ohaplain  a-telling  on  us  how  them  ere. Arab  chaps  went 
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across  the  deserts  with  only  a  bit  of  rice  and  a  drink  of  water  for 
breakfast,  and  how  the  water  made  the  rice  they  had  eaten  swell,  and 
kept  them  from  being  hungry,  I  thought  it  was  a  capital  hint,  so 
I  asked  the  fat  cook  to  give  me  a  bit  when  I  knowed  I  was  coming 
with  you,  and  he  gave  me  some  new  calico  as  well,  and  so  I  sewed  it  in 
a  double  lining  quite  tight,  right  up  to  my  knees,  and  crammed  it  so 
hard  that  it  can't  slip  about,  though  it  does  feel  heavyish  at  times, 
and  makes  my  legs  ache  after  walking  all  day.'' 

*'  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you,  Jacko,"  said  Fred,  "and  will  be  a 
capital  substitute  for  bread.  Take  your  new  lining  out  to-night  and 
make  a  bag  of  it,  and  we  will  carry  the  rice  in  turns.  It  would  be 
better  cooked,  but  we  can't  manage  that  Tm  afraid." 

"  Oh,  can't  we  though  ;  look  at  that,"  and  Jacko  took  out  a  shallow 
tin  basin  from  the  inside  of  his  cap,  such  as  sailors  commonly  use,  and 
said,  "  I  can  light  a  few  sticks  and  make  you  a  rice  pudding  in  this, 
though  I  haven't  nowt  to  put  in  it  but  a  bit  of  salt.     I  wish  I  had." 

"Don't  despair,  Jacko,"  said  Charley,  "there  are  plenty  of  bees' nests 
about,  I  know,  if  we  hunt  for  them  ;  and  we  can  make  a  capital  rice 
pudding  without  eggs  or  sugar  if  we  find  a  honeycomb." 

They  found  one  on  the  following  day,  and  Jacko  having  made  his 
pudding  with  rice  and  water,  "had  such  a  tightener,"  as  he  said, 
through  the  honey,  he  was  forced  to  undo  a  button  or  two.  He  made 
a  wooden  apoon  with  his  knife  to  stir  it  with,  and  keep  it  from  burning 
to  the  bottom ;  and  as  Charley  said,  what  with  the  fat  of  the  deer,  and 
the  honey,  made  as  rich  a  pudding  as  he  would  wish  to  eat,  and  quite  as 
good  as  ever  Dick  put  upon  his  uncle's  table.  Jacko  had  often  helped 
Dick  when  cooking,  so,  as  he  said  himself,  "  had  got  up  to  a  thing 
or  two." 

"  Got  what  we  call  in  the  daasics  a  wrinkle  or  two,  eh,  Jacko,"  said 
Fred. 

"  No  it  wasn't  JVIr.  OlaaBics,  it  was  the  Cook  as  gave  me  a  wrinkle  or 
two,"  said  Jacko,  xmconscious  that  Fred  was  "poking  his  fun  at  him," 
for  the  boys  were  quite  bfippyi  and  there  was  a  sinile  on  every  face  as 
they  flat  round  the  eamip  fire  at  night ;  for  as  Jacko  sai^y  "  Ain't  it  jolly 
to  have  more  trees  for  a  fire,  than  all  ibe  horgeaia  tb«  wovld  oould  drag 
away  if  they  was  out  down?  I  should  like  to  romt  a  great  elephant, 
with  his  legs  tied  up  to  a  h^fii  tree,  and  bis  l^ad  down.  Wouldn't  he 
frizzle  wi'  a  pile  of  trees  a  blawg  vpder  h^n )  Aod  pb,  criokee,  what 
a  big  dish  we  should  want  to  cirtch  the  gravy." 

"  You  would  want  two  moie  elephants  in  bftrntss  to  keep  walking 
round  outside  the.  fire  to  turn  him,  Jacko^"  said  CSiarley,     *^  Wouldn't 
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a  seventj  foot  long  whale  suit  you  better  ?  He  would  want  no  bauting, 
as  he  would  keep  on  oiling  himself  until  he  was  cooked.'* 

That  night  tkey  had  been  feasting  on  boiled  eggs,  Jacko  having  found 
several  nests,  and  since  the  tin  basin  that  fitted  inside  his  cap  as  if  it 
had  been  made  for  it  had  been  brought  into  use,  the  boy  was  constantly 
endeavouring  to  find  something  he  could  either  boil  or  bake. 

The  further  our  young  adventurers  advanced,  the  darker  the  forest 
appeared ;  for,  excepting  where  the  wild  animals  had  passed,  there  was 
no  track  of  any  kind,  no  sign  that  the  solitude  had  ever  been  invaded 
by  the  foot  of  man  j  for  the  chattering  of  monkeys,  the  screaming  and 
singing  of  birds,  were  nearly  all  the  sounds  heard  throughout  the  day. 
It  was  during  the  night  when  the  growl  and  roar  of  the  more  formid- 
able animals  were  heard  ;  then  the  forest  broke  out  into  the  full  burst 
of  its  savage  life,  when  the  spotted  leopard  followed  the  cry  of  alarm 
raised  by  its  flying  prey,  while  many  another  animal  was  in  pursuit  of 
the  young,  whose  warm  blood  and  quivering  flesh  would  before  morning 
appease  its  hunger.  During  this  time,  which  was  the  most  to  be  feared, 
they  kept  up  a  large  fire  and  a  strict  watch,  nor  was  any  one  of  them 
ever  found  asleep  on  his  post  Three  braver-hearted  youths  never 
threaded  the  lonely  solitudes  of  Nature  j  for  Jacko  had  within  him  the 
real  stuff  out  of  which  heroes  are  made. 

One  night  when  Charley  kept  watch,  they  had  encamped  in  a  part  of 
the  forest  that  was  darker  than  usual,  so  tall  and  thick  together  were 
the  trees,  and  so  small  the  open  space  they  had  selected  by  cutting  down 
a  few  young  suckers ;  for  Charley  had  thrust  a  small  axe  in  his  belt 
when  they  set  o^t,  and  they  found  it  very  useful,  as  it  took  a  long 
while  to  cut  with  their  knives  such  an  opening  as  could  be  cleared  in  a 
few  minutes  with  an  axe.  Besides  the  young  trees  that  had  to  be  cut 
down  before  they  could  encamp,  there  were  vines  and  trailing  plants  that 
festooned  the  larger*  trees,  and  hung  down  from  the  lower  branches, 
forming  at  times  a  strong  ziijetwork  of  elastic  cane-like  shoots,  which 
made  excellent  fuel,  and  was  soon  prepared ;  for  Jacko  delighted  to 
hew  and  hack,  and  pointed  with  pride  to  the  lai^e  pil^  of  firewood  he 
had  felled  for  the  night. 

Whether  on  tips  pari^cular  otocasion  prey  was  l^es  plentifiili  or  the 
smell  of  the  gazelle  they  had  roasted,  together  with  the  undcessed  half 
they  had  suspended  from  a  farafu^  to  keep  it  cool  and  feesh  until  m<»yiing, 
attracted  the  leopard  that  lay  in  wait,  or  all  united,  caased  it  i^  show 
a  bolder  li^nt  than  such  nightly  visitors  had  hitherto  done,  it  was 
difficult  to  tell 

Twice  it  caught  Charley's  eye  as  it  lay  growling,  as  if  re$dy  for  a 

s  2 
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spring;  but  had  retreated  each  time  he  had  raised  his  rifle  ;  for,  sure  of 
his  aim,  he  only  waited  for  that  last  wriggling  motion,  which  nearly  all 
the  feline  class  of  animals  make — ^as  may  be  witnessed  in  domestic  cats 
— just  before  they  spring  upon  their  prey.  This  quivering  motion, 
which  he  well  understood,  the  leopard  had  not  assumed,  so  he  had 
reserved  his  fire,  not  wishing  unnecessarily  to  awake  his  companion. 

A  third  time  the  enemy,  having  shifted  his  ground,  lay  crouching  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  growling  more  angrily  and  switching  his  tail 
about  more  rapidly  than  he  had  ever  hitherto  done.  Charley,  with  his  rifle 
raised,  covered  him,  with  the  fire  between  them,  for  he  knew  by  its  look 
the  animal  meant  mischief;  while  nearly  over  his  head,  swinging  in  the 
night  air,  hung  the  remainder  of  the  uncooked  gazelle,  a  tempting  morsel 
for  a  famished  leopard,  and  worth  contending  for.  At  last  he  made  the 
spring  : — just  at  the  very  same  moment  that  Charley  pulled  the  trigger, 
one  was  launched  against  the  other — for  though  the  leopard  was  fairly 
struck  in  the  brain,  it  was  making  its  bound  when  it  met  the  bullet, 
which,  through  shortening  the  length  of  its  full  spring,  caused  it  to  fall  in 
the  centre  of  the  large  fire,  where,  in  its  dying  agony,  it  scattered  the 
blazing  branches,  and  threw  up  a  shower  of  sparks. 

Its  death-cry  and  the  report  of  the  rifle  awoke  both  Fred  and  Jacko, 
and  they  rubbed  their  eyes  and  stared  at  what  they  saw  in  wonder  ;  for 
they  thought  Charley  was  broiling  a  whole  leopard  on  the  fire  in  its  skin. 
"  Him  is  not  good  to  eat,"  said  Jacko,  pointing  to  the  fire.  "  I  tested 
a  bit  of  that  little  'un,  and  it  was  as  strong  as  a  dead  dog  that  had 
been  kept  a  month,  and  left  for  the  bluebottles  to  watch — and — " 

He  was  just  in  time,  for  the  leopardess  had  come  up,  and  was  s(> 
close  behind  him  that  he  might  almost  have  touched  her,  had  he  put 
out  the  hand  in  which  he  held  the  loaded  revolver,  which  Jacko  fired 
twice,  the-  first  time  into  her  ear, — for  her  spring  was  intended  to  bo 
straight  forward,  and  he  was  on  one  side. 

Never  was  greater  presence  of  mind  displayed  than  the  boy  showed 
at  that  moment  ELad  he  stood  before  her,  instead  of  on  one  side,  he 
must  have  gone  down  ;  instead  of  which,  Fred  was  placed  in  the  level 
line  of  her  spring,  which  would  have  been  made  in  another  second,  had 
not  Jacko  fired  the  revolver  close  to  her  ear,  for  he  alone  had  seen  her. 
The  second  shot  entered  her  eye. 

Both  the  young  gentlemen  stood  speechless ;  for  the  crackling  of  the 
faggots,  and  the  singeing  and  spluttering  of  the  animal  on  the  fire,  had 
prevented  them  from  hearing  the  low  rustling  of  the  underwood  which 
the  leopardess  made  as  she  came  up,  and  crouched  low  before  making 
her  spring.     It  was  her  hot  breathing  that  caused  Jacko  to  turn  round 
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80  suddenly,  when  he  heard  the  movement  in  the  jungle  close  to  his 
elbow  j  and  as  he  never  lay  down  to  sleep  without  having  the  revolver 
loaded  and  within  reach,  so  he  never  got  up  but  what  it  was  the  first 
thing  he  placed  his  hand  upon ;  so  careful  was  he  of  it,  and  so  proud 
because  he  was  trusted  with  so  valuable  a  weapon. 

Jacko  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  he  said,  '*  I  was  very  near  a-treading 
on  it  I  was,  indeed ;  when  I  felt  a  long  stick  move  against  my  legs, 
and  I  looked  to  see  if  it  was  a  snake  a-going  to  coil  up  round  my 
bare  feet :  then  I  seed  it  close  to,  all  of  a  quiver  like,  and  I  knowed, 
becoss  you  had  told  me,  as  that  meant  pepper,  and  no  mistake ;  so  I 
popped  it  close  to  her  ear,  and  before  she  had  time  to  get  up,  I  gave  her 
one,  two,  and  when  she  tumbled  on  her  side,  I  didn't  think  as  how  she 
wanted  a  little  one  in ;  and  that  was  how  I  did  it," 

"  If  you  haven't  saved  Fred's  life,  you  have  saved  him  from  a  roast- 
ing and  a  terrible  mauling,"  said  Charley,  speaking  more  cheerfully  than 
he  felt,  for  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  true  state  of  things,  and  knew  how 
narrowly  his  cousin  had  escaped.  *'  It  is  the  female  you  have  shot, 
Jacko  j  no  doubt  she  was  pretty  close  on  the  heels  of  her  husband,  and 
when  he  fell  into  the  fire,  instead  of  on  me,  she  knew  from  his  ciy  that 
he  had  come  to  grief;  so,  like  a  good  wife,  came  to  help  him  or  revenge 
his  death.  I  give  you  credit  for  your  sudden  presence  of  mind,  Jacko  j 
to  have  hesitated  a  second  would  have  been  too  late.  Fred  must  have 
gone  down,  as  neither  of  us  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Yours  is  a  moiijQ  daring  attack  than  mine,  for  I  was  prepared,  and  had 
covered  my  prey  when  it  sprung.  I  shake  hands  with  you,  Jacko,  and 
own  you  a  brave  fellow." 

The  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  said,  '*  Please  don't ;  but  I  wish 
poor  mother  heard  you ;"  and  when  Fred  also  shook  hands,  and  spoke 
in  his  praise,  he  fairly  broke  down,  and  blubbered  more  than  the  bite 
of  any  leopard  would  ever  have  made  him,  no  matter  how  severe  the 
woiud. 

'*  The  fire  has  spoilt  the  finest  skin  I  ever  saw,"  said  Charley,  looking 
at  the  huge  animal  whose  hide  was  singed ;  "  but  it  would  have  been  too 
heavy  for  us  to  have  carried ;  and  we  must  be  thankful  that  things  are 
as  they  are,  considering  we  have  lost  our  way." 

When  Charley  awoke  on  the  following  morning  he  found  his  cousin 
had  skinned  the  leopardess,  and  when  asked  for  what  purpose,  he  said, 
<'  To  make  Jacko  a  new  cap  of  the  skin,  so  that  whenever  I  look  at  him 
it  will  remind  me  that  I  owe  him  a  life." 

"  It  will  break  the  brave  boy's  heart  if  you  tell  him  so,"  said  Charley, 
placing  his  hand  on  hia  cousin's  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 
HOW   THE   FANS   WERE   "  UNBEWITCHED.'* 

THERE  is  no  need  to  state  that  the  doctor  and  those  left  with  him 
in  charge  of  the  boat,  had  long  before  this  gone  up  the  river,  and 
joined  the  crew,  who  continued  to  hunt  and  amuse  themselves  among 
the  savages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fan  village,  where  they  had 
taken  up  their  quarters.  The  captain  did  not  take  the  loss  of  his 
nephews  so  much  to  heart  as  might  have  been  supposed,  so  partial  as 
he  was  to  the  two  cousins,  for  he  had  the  greatest  faith  in  their  courage 
and  judgment.  As  for  Harry,  he  said,  "  The  love  of  wild  adventure 
runs  in  our  blood  ;  and  if  I  thought  my  brother  Charley  was  afraid  of 
facing  danger,  I  would  disown  him.  As  to  Fred,  he's  as  brave  as  a 
lion,  and  makes  as  little  noise  about  it ;  and  I  would  trust  to  Jacko  as 
I  would  to  a  faithful  dog.  He  may  be  killed  ;  but  while  there's  life  in 
him  he'll  never  desert  his  master.  Perhaps  they  may  fall  on  their  feet 
somewhere,  and  one  of  them  be  made  a  king,  like  you ; "  and  the  young 
lieutenant  grinned  as  he  first  looked  at  his  uncle,  then  at  the  doctor. 

"  None  of  your  quizzing,  Harry,"  said  the  good-natured  uncle.  **  You 
don't  know  what  you  may  come  to  before  you  die ;  perhaps  be  found 
guilty  of  bewitching  my  predecessor,  and  occasioning  his  death,  at  the 
forthcoming  trial ;  for  I  see  the  natives  are  beginning  to  muster  strong. 
Ought  we  not  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  interfere  with  them  until  the 
trial  is  over,"  said  the  chaplain.  '*  It  is  one  of  their  oldest  customs, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  good  will  be  by  endeavouiing  to  convince  them 
that  this  Segaree  Medicine-man,  Witch-finder,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  they  call  him,  is  an  impostor,  and  a  great  rascal,  who  has  caused 
many  lives  to  be  taken,  through  pronouncing  those  guilty  against  whom 
he  had  taken  a  dislike,  or  who  had  opposed  his  wishes.  If  anything, 
he  is  more  feared  than  that  harmless  idol,  for  he  has  the  power  to 
spare  or  slay,  and  whomsoever  he  finds  guilty  is  put  to  death  ;  for  there 
is  only  one  appeal,  and  that  is  swallowing  a  cup  of  poison,  to  prove 
their  innocence ;  and  as  this  rascal  mixes  the  dose  himself  which  they 
have  to  swallow,  you  may  be  sure  he  makes  it  strong  enough  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  sentence  he  has  pronounced.  There  is  scarcely  a  femily 
in  the  whole  tribe  but  what  has  had,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  con- 
tribute a  victim  to  this  dreadful  and  murderous  custom ;  and  though 
they  all  hate  this  vindictive  devil — for  he  is  nothing  else — they  look  on 
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him  with  ^r  and  trembling,  for  when  h«  found  the  queen  guilty  of 
causing  her  husband's  iilnesfl,  two  years  ago,  she  was  put  to  death." 

"Were  we  to  refuse  this  trial,"  said  the  interpreter,  "we  should 
make  the  whole  tribe  our  enemies.  It  has  now  been  put  off  much 
longer  than  it  ever  was  before  ;  and  no  king  or  chief  of  note  ever  dies 
without  their  believing  that  some  one  bewitched  him.  A  more  blood- 
thirsty and  vindictive  scoundrel  than  this  Medicine-man  never  breathed, 
for  he  never  spares  any  who  have  given  him  offence,  but  at  the  next 
trial  finds  them  guilty,  when  they  are  executed  on  the  spot.  I  have 
been  making  inquiries  amongst  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
natives,  and  they  tell  me  they  already  know  who  will  be  selected  as 
the  next  victim,  and  found  guilty  of  causing  the  death  of  the  late  king. 
The  doctor  has  seen  her.*' 

"  I  have,  and  conversed  witti  her,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  she  was  brought 
up  at  the  Mission-house,  and  has  white  blood  in  her  veins ;  some  one 
of  the  reverend  fathers,  among  his  other  labours,  rescued  her  from, 
slavery.  She  is  really  a  beautifUl  girl,  only  sixteen ;  and  as  this 
villainous  Witch-finder  could  not  obtain  her  as  one  of  his  wives,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  find  her  guilty,  unless  she  consented 
to  marry  him.  But  I  think  he  has  dug  his  own  pit,  and  will  ffdl  into 
it  to-day,  and  that  we  may  be  able,  under  a  promise  to  save  him — 
which  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  hope  the  natives  will  not  allow 
us  to  keep — ^to  make  him  confess  his  own  guilt  before  themselves, 
when  the  trial  is  over,  and  then  they  will  drown  him  like  a  rat,  as 
they  threatened  to  do." 

The  doctor  spoke  as  he  felt,  and  there  was  a  loathing  on  his  coun- 
tenance, as  he  pictured  the  vindictive  beast  he  had  spoken  against,  and 
when  he  rose  up  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  groimd  as  if  to  show  how 
he  would  stamp  out  the  Hfe  of  the  hated  Witch-finder,  were  he  under  his 
heel. 

"  How  is  it  we  have  not  seen  this  pretty  female  you  mention  1 "  in- 
quired the  captain. 

"  It  was  by  my  desire,  captain,"  rej^ed  the  chaplain,  "  for  we  know 
what  youth  is ;  and  I  thought  if  the  boys  saw  her,  they  might  get  to 
quarrelling  as  to  which  should  have  her  for  a  sweetheart,  for  she  is 
really  very  handsome,  what  you  would  imagine  a  young  Indian  pi-incess 
ought  to  be,  with  a  dark  olive  oomplexion.  She  was  to  have  been  the 
queen  of  the  Fans  in  anothei*  year,  if  the  king  had  lived,  which  I  am  gliul 
that  he  did  not,  for  she  has  all  the  sensibility  of  an  English  girl,  that  is,  I 
mean  naturally,  for  you  cannot  imagine  her  living  among  these  savage^} 
without  getting  a  slight  taint  from  them." 
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'^  I  see  now,"  said  Harry,  addressiDg  the  chaplain,  "  why  you  were  so 
anxious  I  should  not  peep  into  the  pretty  bamboo-hut  at  the  forest  end 
of  the  village.  Does  this  dusky  Yenus  dress  like  her  namesake,  or 
only  put  about  a  foot  of  crinoline  round  her  waist  like  th^  natives  1 " 

"  She  wore  the  classical  costume,  until  I  persuaded  her  to  alter  it," 
replied  the  chaplain, — *^  a  looped-up  tunic,  such  as  you  see  in  Grecian 
sculpture ;  and  I  am  thankful  that  no  young  lieutenant  was  with  us, 
when  we  saw  the  enchanting  huntress." 

"  She  only  wanted  a  bow  in  her  hand,"  said  the  doctor,  "  to  have 
recalled  Diana  in  her  younger  days,  about  to  follow  the  chase." 

*^  And  that  wicked  Medicine-man  would  have  sentenced  her  to 
death  ] "  said  the  young  lieutenant,  springing  up.  "  If  no  one  else 
drowns  the  scoundrel,  I  will.  We  will  make  our  gorilla  his  executioner. 
Ooly  a  beast  is  fit  to  send  such  a  monster  out  of  the  world.  My  fingers 
fairly  itch  to  be  clutching  at  his  throat.  Will  this  goddess  be  present 
at  the  trial  ?  " 

"  All  belonging  to  the  tribe  are  compelled  to  be  present,"  replied  the 

nterpreter.     "  Absence  alone  is  held  to  be  a  proof  of  guilt.     Hush  I 

they  are  beating  the  drums,  and  already  mustering  in  the  square  before 

the  idol-house.     The  wooden  god  ought  to  be  in  the  centre  by  rights  > 

but  Dick  has  got  him  in  safe  keeping,  I  hope  7 " 

'^  It  will  be  there  beyond  doubt,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  very  grave, 
<<  and  I  hope  instrumental  in  contributing  towards  the  rope  which  will 
swing  the  life  out  of  that  reptile,  who  will  soon  be  spitting  his  poisoi^ 
among  these  poor  benighted  heathens,  never  I  hope  to  be  bewitched 
again." 

'^  Rather  difficult  to  hang  a  serpent  with  a  rope,  doctor,  isn't  it  1 " 
said  Harry ;  '^  if  he  was  a  slimy  one,  I  think  it  would  slip.  But  come 
aloug,  the  performance  is  about  to  commence."  • 

When  the  sailors  came  up,  they  found  the  natives  assembled  in  a 
large  half-circle,  facing  the  idol-house,  at  the  front  of  which  was  the 
impostor,  painted  and  plumed,  and  his  features  so  disguised  as  to  be 
undistinguishable.  It  appeared  to  have  been  the  usual  custom  to  form 
a  solid  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  went  through  his  mock 
incantation ;  but  in  this  instance,  the  form  was  changed  by  the  Fan 
chiefs,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  doctor.  Before  the  Witch-finder  w&h 
scattei^ed  a  parcel  of  '^  devilish  cantraps,"  such  as  human  bones,  and 
teeth  of  animals,  and  feathers.  He  sat  down  on  a  low  seat,  and  held 
before  him  a  glass,  in  which  he  kept  looking  at  himself  and  making 
hideous  faces,  more  so,  if  possible,  than  his  own  when  at  rest 

A  close  observer  could  not  have  failed  noticing  the  malignant  fire  in 
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his  eye  as  he  glanced  towards  where  the  beautiful  Memonia  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  women.  It  was  made  known  afterwards  that  he  had  seen 
her  just  before  he  set  out  for  the  trial,  and  been  again  refused,  when  he 
had  threatened  what  he  would  do,  even  before  the  women.  He  had  a 
slight  hold  of  her  for  having  refused  the  King's  offer,  under  the  plea 
that  she  was  too  young  to  become  his  wife — grounds  strong  enough  to 
support  a  charge  of  witchcraft ;  for  while  the  most  talented  men  that 
ever  lived  have  been  bewitched  in  all  ages  by  beautiful  women,  there 
could  be  nothing  marvellous  in  an  ugly  old  nigger  losing  both  his  wits  and 
his  life  through  love  of  such  a  marvel  of  beauty  as  Memonia.  The  women 
said  that  the  old  king  was  so  fond  of  her,  he  wanted  to  eat  her ;  and 
as,  in  his  last  momenta,  he  kept  miunbling  her  name,  they  thought  he 
was  giving  orders  for  her  to  be  cooked,  as  a  proof  of  his  affection. 

The  impostor  kept  on  spluttering  and  blowing,  shaking  his  arms, 
then  his  1^,  and  bumping  himself  on  his  seat  with  such  force  that, 
had  it  been  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  he  would  have  gone  clean  through. 
Then  he  spat  on  the  ground,  as  if,  in  his  black,  bitter  heart,  he  said, — 
"  I  don't  care  that  for  her ! "  Then  he  stooped  forward,  making  a 
pretence  that  what  he  sought  appeared  in  the  glass,  and,  raising  his 
voice,  exclaimed — "  Memonia  !  Memonia  ! — the  witch !  the  witch  ! '' 
while  all  the  assembled  Fans  took  up  the  ciy. 

But  just  at  that  moment,  and  before  his  eyes  were  turned  from  the 
glass,  he  beheld  a  reflection  in  it  that  appalled  him.  It  was  the  lost  idol, 
surmounting  a  pale  face,  that  nodded  in  the  mirror  as  the  head  nodded 
to  which  it  was  attached.  Then  a  deep  voice  was  heard  saying — ^'  It 
was  Nigra  who  killed  the  king ; "  and  the  form  that  spoke  pointed  to 
the  impostor,  who  was  rolling  in  convulsions  on  the  ground.  Then 
the  accusing  spirit  vanished,  as  Dick,  the  fat  cook,  stooped  down  and 
crept  back  again  into  the  idol-house ;  for  he  was  the  accuser. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  silence  as  of  death.  The  multitude  was 
struck  dumb  with  fear  and  amazement  Even  some  of  the  ssulors  were 
startled,  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  appearance  of  Dick,  with 
his  face  chalked ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  Fans  find  voice,  than  they 
exclaimed — ''  Nigra,  Nigra !  to  the  death  !  to  the  death  ! ''  and  there 
was  a  savage  and  exulting  earnestness  in  the  deepening  roar. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  bulk  of  Dick,  never  was  a  criminal  before 
overwhelmed  with  such  a  weight  of  evidence ;  for  had  not  the  ghost 
of  the  man  they  had  eaten,  together  with  the  wooden  god  they  had  lost, 
come  back  to  declare  his  guilt  1  Never  among  all  the  traditions  the  Fans 
had  preserved  was  one  so  wonderful  and  convincing  as  this,  and  never 
before  had  their  idol  risen  up  to  pronounce  judgment ;  for  they  believed 
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it  was  theii"  own  wooden  god  who  nad  spoken.  As  for  the  Witch-finder, 
he  lay  prone  on  the  ground,  writhing  like  a  wounded  snake ;  knowing 
that  his  time  had  come,  and  really  believing  that  the  spirit  of  the  white 
lAan,  whose  bones,  as  he  thought,  he  had  assisted  to  pick,  had,  in 
company  of  the  god  Bfumbo,  appeared  against  him  to  nnniask  hia 
villainy ;  and  when  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  approached,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  falsely  accused  tKe  young  maiden  because  of  her  refusal  to 
become  one  of  his  wives.  Tn  answer  to  their  questions,  he  further 
confessed  that  he  had  caused  several  others  whom  they  named  to  be 
executed  because  he  disliked  them  for  opposing  him,  and  only  asked  to 
be  executed  at  once. 

No  one  interceded  in  his  behalf  j  and  the  interpreter  conveyed  to 
them  the  clear  meaning  of  the  chaplain's  address,  in  which  he  proved 
to  them  that  they  were  no  less  guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  brethren 
than  the  wretch  they  were  about  to  execute,  whose  diabolical  ordera 
they  had  obeyed. 

The  English  sailors  wanted  to  put  him  to  death  by  loosening  the 
large  gorilla,  and  setting  him  on  to  tear  the  wretch  to  pieces ;  but  the 
doctor  said  the  animal  had  become  so  inoffensive  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  attack  him.  In  better  accordance  with  their  own 
notions  of  savage  justice,  the  Fan  chiefs  commanded  all  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  families  who  had  suffered  through  the  impostor's  false  verdicts 
to  come  forward  and  dispatch  him  with  their  war-hatchets — a  sentence 
which  was  executed  as  soon  as  the  Englishmen  had  retired  out  of  sight ; 
for  the  captain  would  not  give  them  permission  to  witness  the  awful 
butchery. 

When  all  was  over,  the  Pan  chiefs  brought  the  beautiful  Memonia 
before  the  captain,  and  said  he  must  now  make  her  his  queen.  With 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  she  stood  trembling  before  him,  until  the  kind 
old  captain  drew  her  to  him,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said — 

"  Do  not  tremble,  my  child,  nor  be  afraid.  You  have  had  a  narrow 
escape,  and  God  has  been  very  merciful,  and,  in  His  name,  I  solemnly 
promise  that  I  will  be  as  a  father  to  you,  and  when  we  return  to  England 
you  shall  go  with  us." 

Having  been  among  the  missionaries  by  the  coast,  she  understood 
every  word  he  uttered,  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed 
him,  sobbing  aa  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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CHAPTER      XV. 
THE   I'OREST  COUlTTRt   OP  YOLIBA. 

SEVJSRAL  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  the  three  youths  flret  set  out 
on  their  hunting  excursion  ih  the  great  African  forests,  and  during 
all  that  period  they  had  never  once — excepting  biscuit — known  the 
want  of  food.  Meat  they  had  in  abundance,  and  many  edible  rootfi  and 
wild  firttit,  honey  and  eggs,  were  often  broHght  in  by  Jacko,  who  was 
constantly  hunting  about  for  such  supplies  while  the  two  young  gentle- 
men enjoyed  their  pipes ;  fbr  they  did  not  even  run  short  of  tobacco, 
and  Charley  had  long  since  pleaded  guilty  to  his  cousin  that  when  he 
first  set  ocrt  he  intended  to  have  a  few  weeks  of  it ;  that  was  why  they 
were  so  plentifully  provided. 

All  this  time  they  had  been  joomeyiiig  northward,  leagues  away  from 
the  Qahoon,  and  wt^re  now  neai-  to  where  a  river  empties  itself  into  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Bight  of  Benin,  in  a  part  of  Northern  Africa  only 
known  to  one  or  two  travellers  as  the  Forest  Country  of  Yoliba.  The 
few  places  that  border  upon  this  unexplored  country,  though  fleir  away, 
are  imdei'  the  dominion  of  the  Saltan  of  Bbmou,  and  near  to  Lake  Chad, 
while  the  only  town  hitherto  discovered  is  at  present  nameless. 

Yet  atound  the  wide,  wild,  unknown  regions  of  Yoliba  there  are  splendid 
cities,  over  which  princes  rule,  robed  in  **  barbaric  pearl  and  gold  ,■"  harems 
filled  with  Mowers  of  Beauty ;  and  markets  where  slaves,  jewels,  ivory, 
and  everything  costly  may  be  purchased ;  where  war  is  waged  and  Mugs 
deposed,  whose  names  are  unknown  beyond  Habba  and  Lagos  ;  where 
the  finest  fruits  and  the  richest  wines  of  Africa  ai'e  produced.  We  have 
no  hifltory  of  the  Forest  Country  of  Yoliba,  in  Northern  Africa,  and 
in  the  last  published  map  its  borders  are  marked  in  white  space  as  being 
inhabited  by  "  Independent  Pagan  Tribes  f  and  that  is  all  we  know. 
What  land  lies  eastward — far  away,  where  the  Nile  is  known  to  flow — 
has  not  yet  been  stamped  with  the  foot  of  civilized  man ;  and  who  the 
pagan  tribes  were,  our  young  explorers  were  the  first  to  discover,  when 
they  entered  amid  them  as  captives. 

Jacko  was  the  fiwrt  to  reach  the  open  country  after  their  long  sojourn 
in  that  pathless  Land  of  Trees ;  his  sharp  eyes  discovered  the  opening 
light  beyond,  and  he  ran  forward,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  erickee  !  ain't  we  found  a  way  otrt  at  last  1  I  should  thihk  so, 
rather,  and  a  road,  too,  and  somebody  coming  along  it  and  raising 
such  a  dust,  as  if  a  thousand  street-sweepers  were  hard  at  work,  and 
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hadn't  sprinkled  a  drop  of  water  on  the  road  before  they  began.  Oh ! 
make  haste  and  come  and  look  ;  such  a  lot  of  black  fellows  on  elephants 
and  camels."  Charley  walked  up  veiy  leisurely,  with  Fred  behind  him, 
coming  out  beside  the  long  procession,  when  a  halt  was  called,  and  a 
few  words  exchanged  between  two  men,  richly  dressed  and  splendidly 
mounted  on  Arab  horses.  Then  one,  a  handsome-looking  Moor,  rode  up, 
and,  accosting  Charley  in  French,  asked  him  from  whence  they  came 
and  whither  they  were  going ;  to  which  Charley  replied,  that  they  had 
come  from  the  Gaboon,  near  to  wl^ere  their  ship  was  at  anchor,  and  had 
lost  their  way  while  hunting  in  the  forest,  amid  which  they  had  been 
wandering  for  weeks ;  but  as  to  whither  they  were  journeying,  all  he 
could  say  was  they  were  in  hopes  of  reaching  some  town,  then  finding 
their  way  to  the  ship. 

The  Moor  rode  back  to  the  chie^  who  was  distinguished  by  a  large 
diamond  in  his  turban  and  a  jewel-handled  scimitar,  and,  exchanging  a 
few  words,  among  which  "  Christian  dogs  "  were  all  that  Charley  under- 
stood, he  returned  again,  and  ordering  their  guns  to  be  taken  from 
them,  they  were  placed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  the  long  procession 
was  soon  again,  on  its  way.  Jacko  had  secreted  the  revolver  under 
the  empty  biscuit-bag,  which  was  buttoned  up  inside  his  ragged  and 
dirty  shirt ;  and  Fred  had  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  left,  and  that 
was  alL 

"  Well,  we  are  prisoners  safe  enough,''  said  Charley,  speaking  in  his 
usual  cheerful  way ;  "  but  under  what  Sultan,  Bajah,  Bey,  or  Prince,  at 
present  we  know  nol  Whoever  the  fellow  may  be  with  the  diamond 
in  his  nightcap,  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  giving  us  a  mount,  considering 
the  dilapidated  state  of  our  shoes ;  so  that,  all  things-  considered,  matters 
are  not  so  bad  as  they  might  have  been." 

"Not  by  many  a  bit,"  replied  Fred ;  "for  these  African  princes  generally 
couple  their  prisoners  together  like  fox-hounds,  and  if  they  do  not  get 
over  the  ground  fast  enough,  those  black  rascals,  armed  with  spears, 
help  them  along  with  the  points,  which  is  worse  than  the  bite  of  those 
infernal  ants  that  have  so  often  attacked  us.  Jacko  would  fare  best, 
through  having  spliced  a  portion  of  the  leopard-skin  where  his  trousers 
gave  way.     Shouldn't  you,  Jacko  1 " 

"I  don't  care  what  they  do  at  me,  much,"  replied  brave-hearted 
Jacko,  "  if  they  only  don't  go  to  meddle  with  you ;  'cause  I've  been 
used  to  having  my  wackings  ever  since  I  was  quite  a  little  'un ;  though 
I've  heard  say  when  they  make  you  pull  your  shoes  off,  and  give  you 
what  they  call  the  basting-a-toe,  it's  a  regular  hot  'un,  and  I  don't  think 
I  should  like  that  over  much,  thank  you." 
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''  Yes  ;  the  bastinado's  a  rum  'un  to  oome  fint,  Jacko/'  said  Charley, 
winking  at  Fred.  "  They  lay  you  down  very  carefully ;  ask  you  if  you 
feel  quite  comfortable ;  then  four  fellows  come  with  an  infernal  great 
sledge-hammer  apiece,  and  begin  to  bellows  away  at  the  soles  of  your 
feet — one,  two — as  hard  as  ever  they  can  go.  A  fine  thing,  no  doubt, 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  when  a  fellow's  feet  are  frost-bitten  and  he  has  no 
feeling  in  them ;  but  rather  too  warm,  I  should  say,  for  a  climate  like 
this.'' 

"  But  they  serve  the  women  worse  than  that,''  said  Fred,  "  when 
they  want  to  get  shot  of  'em ;  for  they  get  a  great  five-bushel  sack, 
pop  a  few  heavy  stones  in  the  bottom  by  way  of  a  pillow,  then  shove 
'em  in,  head  foremost,  and  tie  up  the  mouth  of  the  sack  very  carefully 
to  keep  their  feet  warm ;  then  carry  them  to  where  there's  a  deep  hole 
in  the  river,  when  two  strong  fellows  give  the  sack  a  swing,  let  go,  and 
it's  all  over  with  'em  in  a  twinkling." 

**  I  should  just  like  to  be  inside  the  sack  with  this  here  revolver,  and 
room  enough  to  get  my  arm  through,"  said  Jacko  ;  **  wouldn't  they  cut 
their  luckies  and  drop  me,  if  they  only  got  one  a  piece  in  their  legs  ?  I 
should  think  so,  rather.  I  hope  my  dear  old  mother  will  never  be 
shoved  in  one  like  that'n."  And  Jacko  looked  very  grave  as  he  pic- 
tured his  dear  old  mother  shoved  into  a  sack,  with  only  her  poor  feet 
sticking  out,  and  wondered  what  she  would  do  if  she  happened  to  have 
that  nasty  oough  which  troubled  her  so  much  at  times. 

After  having  journeyed  some  few  miles,  they  halted  where  clumps  of 
trees  threw  a  pleasant  shadow  over  a  clear  watercourse,  while  all  around 
spread  a  pleasant  plain  sprinkled  with  large  patches  of  herbage ;  and 
when  they  dismounted  they  found  that  they  were  not  the  only  prisoners, 
as  several  others  were  placed  beside  them ;  and  amongst  the  number  some 
beautiful  girls  that  were  lifted  from  the  howdahs  in  which  they  had 
ridden  on  the  elephants. 

The  prisoners  were  seated  together,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  food 
given  to  them,  while  a  few  negroes,  armed  with  spears,  kept  guard 
round  the  space  in  which  they  were  seated. 

They  soon  made  out  from  the  signs  and  sounds  of  their  pretty 
companions,  that  a  palace  had  been  attacked  somewhere,  and  that 
there  was  a  princess  and  her  ladies  in  some  of  the  howdahs,  who,  with 
the  whole  harem,  were  carried  off  prisoners  by  the  conquerors ;  and  that 
they  should  soon  arrive  at  a  city,  and,  ere  long,  be  followed  by  the 
Sultan,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  whose  palace  in  the  country  they  had 
plundered,  "  and  then  there  would  be  some  jolly  fighting." 

So  Jacko's  tongue  wa^ed  on  when  the  cavalcade  halted  a  second 
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time  ;  for  it  was  clear  to  the  obserrant  eje  of  Charley  that  there  were 
those  in  the  procession  whose  ease  and  comfort  were  studied,  though  he 
was  not  able  to  get  a  peep  at  what  he  called  '^  the  nobs/'  who  in  the 
halt  were  shut  out  by  the  elephants  and  camels,  and  closelj-loBmed  lin^s 
of  armed  guards. 

"  I  must  get  into  that  howdah  somehow,  if  I  can,  Fred,  before  we 
start  again,"  said  Charley,  ^'and  tty  to  find  it  all  out  Those  girls 
evidently  belong  to  the  harem  that  has  been  sacked,  and  are  not  set 
much  store  by.  Jacko,  make  signs  to  them  that  I  have  a  bad  loot,  and 
wish  to  ride  with  them;  and  give  that  black  fellow  who  helped  you  up 
this  sovereign,  to  do  the  same  for  me. 

There  was  no  impediment  in  any  way.  The  guard  grinned  pleasantly 
when  Jaoko  showed  him  the  gold,  as  if  he  well  understood  its  use,  while 
the  beautiful  girls  nearly  tipped  the  howdah  off  the  elephant's  back 
through  all  leaning  over  on  one  side  to  help  Charley  up. 

But  with  all  their  willingness  to  make  room  for  him,  his  reception 
was  very  different  from  that  of  homely  and  simple-minded  Jacko,  who 
"  carried  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,"  so  that  everybody  might  see  it ;  for, 
by  some  kind  of  intuition,  they  felt  in  a  moment  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  gentleman,  tattered  and  torn  as  his  attire  was,  like  that 
of  ''  the  maiden  all  forlorn,  who  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumplety 
horn."  His  smile,  the  way  in  which  he  took  off  hia  cap,  the  position  in 
which  he  sat,  his  respectful  manner  of  bending  forward  when  he  spoke, 
was  so  different  from  the  rolling,  stiaddling,  and  lolling  attitude  of  poor 
Jacko,  as,  in  some  measure,  to  awe  tham,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
was  a  young  woman  with  an  olive  complexion.  Charley  noticed  ihe 
faint,  dark  velvet-like  down  on  her  upper  Up,  and  saw  that  she  was  a 
woBum  near  upon  thirty  years  of  a^^^  though,  at  a  distance,  she  might 
have  passed  for  twenty,  and,  looking  fbU  in  her  face,  he  addressed  her 
in  French ;  to  which  she  replied  in  the  same  language,  and  said 
«h«  was  ft  native  of  that  country,  adding — "  Neither-  of  these  girls 
umkrataad  a  vovd  of  the  language  ; "  and  there  was  a  deep  meaning  in 
her  eyes  which  said — "  You  may  trust  me,"  and  a  smile  of  encourage- 
•mafit  for  him  to  paroeeed. 

Afkr  idling  her  of  his  uncle's  ahip  in  the  Gaboon,  and  how  they  had 
dost  iiheir  way  in  ihe  forest,  he  said-^-^ 

*'  I  hq>e  you  will  not  consider  me  rude  in  asking  you  how  you  came 
into  this  outlandish  country,  which,  I  believe,  ferv  Europeans  have  ever 
heavd  of;  but  it  is  throu^  no  curiosify  I  inquire,  only  they  say  where 
there  is  a  way  in  there  must  be  one  out ;  and  it  is  the  lattor  I  want 
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to  find,  SO  as  to  get  back  either  to  the  Gaboon  or  to  England,  if  we  are 
luckj  enough  to  escape/* 

'*  I  came  fii-st  from  Algiers/*  she  answered ;  "  but  I  entered  wliat  you 
truly  call  this  outlandish  country  by  way  of  Tripoli  j  then  by  a  route, 
rarely  traversed,  from  Ghadames  to  Murzuk  ;  from  thence  to  Kuku, 
by  Lake  Chad,  and  so  onward  to  Benuwd  j  but  from  thence  I  cannot 
even  tell  you  the  names  of  the  places  I  passed  through  before  arriving 
at  this  locality,  which  I  only  know  as  the  Forest  Country  of  Yoliba/* 

Charley  thanked  her,  and  hoped  she  would  not  consider  him  rude 
for  inquiring  how  she  was  ettcorted  through  this  wild,  untraversed 
country. 

The  deep  colour  mounted  her  fece,  and  burnt  crimson  through  the 
clear  olive  as  she  said — 

"He  who  spoke  to  you  was  my  escoi-t.  I  came  with  him  from 
Algiers.     He  was  captain  in  the  Zouaves." 

Charley  then  ventured  on  rather  dangerous  ground,  though  the 
subject  was  touched  very  delicately  ;  yet  he  thought  it  strange  that  she 
should  be  found  among  the  prisoners,  under  the  command  of  the  very 
man  who  had  brought  her — either  as  husband,  lover,  or  brother — from 
her  native  country ;  so  boldly  "  popped  the  question." 

She  understood  him,  and,  with  set  teeth  and  flashing  eyes,  said — 

"  Love  him  !  the  traitor  !     I  should  like  to  stab  him  to  the  heart." 

Her  two  companions  started  at  this  passionate  outburst,  raised  their 
hands,  and  looked  at  the  angry  Frenchwoman  in  astonishment. 

"  They  all  bear  the  title  of  Sultan  here  about,"  continued  the  French- 
woman, with  great  bitterness.  "  A  town,  a  few  tumble-down  villages, 
a  hundred  or  two  of  soldiers,  and  a  few  slaves,  are  all  that  are  required 
to  make  a  High  Mightiness.  We  were  under  the  government  of  the 
best  and  wealthiest  of  them  all,  and  those  who  are  carrying  us  off  were 
too  cowardly  to  attack  Osmandi  himself,  who  is  with  his  army  a  few 
leagues  off ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  the  Sultan's  absence,  must  assail  a 
parcel  of  defenceless  women  in  his  summer  palace,  left  only  with  about 
fifty  soldiers  and  a  few  trembling  slaves.  But  before  two  more  suns 
have  set,  you  will  see  Osmandi  with  a  portion  of  his  brave  troops 
surrounding  yonder  walls ; "  and  she  pointed  to  the  city  then  in  sight, 
and  added — "I  have  influence  enough  to  get  you  and  your  young 
friends  lodged  near  to  me  in  the  city,  and  as  I  feel  sure  you  are  a  gentle- 
man of  honour,  who  may  be  trusted,  I  shall  put  you  in  communication 
with  those  who  will  be  of  service  to  us  all,  for  the  prince  who  hat; 
carried  us  off  is  surrounded  with  spies  and  traitors.     Whoever  brings 
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this  ring,"  pointing  to  the  carbuncle  on  her  finger,  "  will  be  a  friend, 
and  you  must  follow  him  unquestioned.  Now,  get  out  and  slip  down 
behind.  I  would  not  have  you  seen  with  me,  for  many  reasons,  when 
we  alight  at  the  city-gates." 

She  gave  Charley  her  hand  to  kiss,  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess ;  so, 
scrambling  out  of  the  howdah,  he  slipped  down  behind  by  laying  hold 
of  the  elephant's  tail—  a  most  undignified  descent,  which  caused  the  two 
pretty  girls  to  laugh  heartily,  as  they  peeped  over  the  howdah. 

{To  be  continued,) 


— '^z^'^^:^^'^^^  — 


Bt  Lisut.  C.  B.  low,  (laU)  I.  N. 


]£B£  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  daily  papers 
recently,  and  a  vast  amount  of  exaggeration,  regarding  the 
bullying  that  is  said  to  go  on  in  the  gun-room  among  the 
midshipmen  of  her  Majesty's  service.     That  sometimes 
practical  joking  is  carried  too  far  in  the  navy  no  one  will 
deny,  but,  as  a  naval  man  who  has  retired  from  the  service,  and  therefore 
can  speak  dispassionately,   I  can  assert  with  truth,  that  there  is  no 
organized  system  of  tyranny  in    the  midshipman's   berth ;   and  that, 
though  the  authority  of  the  seniors  is  rigidly  maintained,  yet  the  require- 
ments of  strict  discipline,  as  applied  to  the  youngsters,  are  tempered 
with  mercy.     It  is  not  the  seniois  who  indulge  in  such  horse-play  as 
*^  catting  down''  hammocks,  thereby  letting  the  occupants  ''  down  by  the 
run ;  "  this  is  a  species  of  practical  joke  usually  inflicted  by  youngsters 
on  the  latest  acquisition  to  the  mess :  greenhorns  are  hard  upon  one 
another  without  doubt.     As  to  the  practice  of  scarifying  the  nose  with 
a  broad  arrow  by  means  of  a  penknife,  it  is  by  no  means  so  universal  a 
has  been  represented ;  speaking  from  personal  experience,  I  know  I 
have  not  undergone  the  process.     When  inflicted,  the  scars  soon  heal 
over,  and  leave  not  a  sign  behind ;  and  there  is  no  cayenne  pepper  or 
gunpowder  rubbed  in.     As  to  the  punishment  that  forms  the  subject 
matter  of  this  paper,  it  is  universal  in  the  service ;  and,  if  kept  within 
bounds,  will  I  hope  ever  be  so,  as  a  time-honoured  institution.     It  is 
not  a  cruel  practice,  and  all  sensational  paragraphs,  containing  horrify- 
ing statements  of  stripping  boys  and  beating  them  with  thick  sticks 
or  dubs,  are  simply  ludicrous  perversions  of  the  truth, — ^the  '*  naked 
truth,"  I  may  say.     The  "  our  own  correspondent"  who  lately  seized  his 
pen,  and  '*  his  eye,"  doubtless,  like  the  poet's,  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling," 
indited  such  rhodomontade,  must  have  been  a  near  relative  of  the  gen- 
tleman— ^whose  portrait  once  appeared  in  JPtiMsh — ^who  sends  halves  of 
£50  notes  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  payment  of  Income 
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Tax  shirked  by  him  in  days  when  his  conscience  was  more  elastic. 
However  that  may  be,  "  cobbing "  is  only  administered  for  offences 
considered  serious  in  the  eyes  of  the  gun-room  mess,  and  is  generally 
carried  out  under  sentence  of  court-martial,  convened  by  the  senior 
midshipman  or  mate,  and  the  proceedings  of  which  are  carried  on 
according  to  established  rule,  and  with  due  solemnity. 

I  will  give  an  instance  as  an  example,  and  describe  the  method  of 
infliction. 

When  I  was  a  midshipman  on  board  a  certain  ship,  which  we  will 
call  the  Conqueror,  among  my  shipmates,  as  among  all  communities, 
large  and  small,  there  was  the  usual  admixture  of  good  and  bad.  In 
the  latter  category  deddedly  might  be  classed  a  midshipman  of  the 
name  of  Harwood,  a  short  stout  fellow,  with  an  oleaginous-looking  &ce, 
and  small  sly  eyes  that  were  peering  about  ever  on  the  look-out  to 
gather  anything  that  was  going  on  among  u&  It  had  long  been  sus- 
pected that  Harwood  was  a  sneak, — a  sort  of  character  that  is  as  much 
detested  by  youngsters  wearing  the  Queen's  uniform  as  by  boys  of  any 
worth  at  all  schools,  public  and  private.  It  was  currently  rumoured  in 
the  mess  that  Heurwood  made  a  habit  of  reporting  things  that  went  on 
to  the  second  lieutenant,  an  officer  who  had  recently  been  appointed  in 
the  place  of  the  former  ''second,"  who  had  been  washed  overboaxd 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  drowned.  This  obnoxious  midshipman  and 
Mr.  Angus,  the  second  lieutenant,  formed,  a«  we  gathered,  an  ''  unholy 
alliance."  The  latter  was  a  gentleman  gifted  with  a  peculiarly  cada- 
verous east  of  countenance,  and  of  veiy  pronounced  religious  views, 
which  he  waa  for  ever  cramming  down  the  throats  of  every  one  on 
board.  He  was  also  much  given  to  ''  tootling "  on  a  flute,  a  practice 
that  greatly  annoyed  his  messmates  in  the  ward-room,  and,  indeed,  any 
one  possessing  the  smallest  notion  of  time  or  harmony.  All  the  detective 
energies  of  our  mess  were  therefore  directed  to  the  one  object  of  catdiing 
Harwood  in  the  act  of  "  peaching,"  and  summarily  chastising  him.  At 
length  he  was  found  out,  and  received  his  due.  This  was  how  it 
occurred.  Two  of  the  midshipmen  having  quarrelled  about  some  trivial 
affair,  decided  to  have  recourse  to  fisticuffs ;  they  were  hot-headed  young 
fellows,  not  by  any  meana  what  are  called  "  sea  lawyers," — ^youthja  who 
settie  their  differences  by  means  of  their  tongues,  like  washerwomen. 
The  pair  determined  to  fight  it  out  like  Englishmen,  and  so  it  was 
decided  that  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  the  arbitrament  of  battle 
that  vny.  day.  The  time  cbosen  was  in  the  evening,  directly  after  the 
ward-room  officers  had  finished  their  dinners,  when  it  was  the  custom  of 
these  gentlemen  to  adjourn  to  the  upper  deck,  and  enjoy  their  cigars  in 
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the  fore  part  of  the  ship.     The  affiiir  was  to  come  off  in  the  steerage, 
and  there  would  be  twenty  minateB  clear  in  which  to  eetUe  it    Acc<Hrd- 
ingly,  in  the  evening,  the  two  combatants,  haying  sdected  their  seeonds 
and  the  senior  mate  agreetixig  to  act  as  umpire  and  see  fair  play,  stepped 
out  into  the  steerage  the  mx>iaent  the  backs  of  the  *^  most  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend ''  seniors  were  tnuned.  Meanwhile  strict  watch  was  kept  over 
Harwood,  who  it  was  thought  would  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  do  something  mean.    After  a  few  minutes'  sparring,  the  two  middies, 
warming  to  the  work,  dosed,  and  a  reguhir  good  stand-up  fight  ensued. 
While  all  of  us  were  intently  watching  the  melee,  Harwood  vas  seen  to 
steal  away,  and  walking  quickly  along  the  lower  deck,  go  up  the  fore- 
hatch  companion-ladder.      No  sooner  wm  he  gone  than  two  of  us 
followed  him,  and  springing  up  the  ladder  at  his  heels,  just  looked  up 
over  the   edge  of  the  coamings  of  the  hatch ;  there,  true  enough,  he 
was  seen  whispering  to  the  second  lieutenant.    That  gentleman  listened 
attentively  for  a  moment^  and  then  began  to  extinguish  his  cigar, — ^for 
he  smoked,  did  this  disciple  of  the  Stiggins  school,  and  likewise  he  did 
not  diadain,  at  times,  the  mollifying  influences  of  '^  brandy  pawnee,'*  as 
in  India  the  beverage  "  that  cheers,"  and  ofbttmes,  alas  1  "  inebriates," 
is  called.     This  was  quite  enough  for  us,  so  we  slipped  down  again,  and 
giving  the  long,  low,  peculiar  sort  of  whistle  that  juvenile  conspirators 
all  over  the  world — and,  for  what  I  know,  eonspiratora  of  a  larger 
growth,  burglars  to  wit—adopt  as  a  warning  note  to  their  comrades,  we 
returned  ''  to  the  place  from  whence  we  came,''  chuckling  at  the  know- 
ledge that  Harwood's  latest  attempt  at  tcJe-bearing  had  ended  in  his 
own  detection ;  in  faict,  '*  the  engineer  was  hoist  with  his  own  petard." 
All  our  messmates  hurriedly  dispersed,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
steerage  had  resumed  its  wonted  condition  of  orderly  quiet ;  the  sea- 
chests  were  shoved  back  into  their  places,  and  we  were  all  sitting  down 
in  the  berth  as  demurely  as  young  boarding-sdbtool  misses ;  while  the 
two  warriors,  having  stripped  to  their  trousers  and  jerseys  for  the  fight, 
and  not  having  sufficient  time  to  dress,  were  stretched  at  full  length,  aa 
if  overcome  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  enjoying  a  siesta, — ''  otium  " 
without  "  dignitate,"  though  all  the  time  they  were  breathing  defiance 
out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyes  at  one  another,  and  vengeance  at  the 
treacherous  messmate  who  had  spoiled  their  chance  of  victory  just  at 
the  critical  moment  when  each  of  the  young  gladiators  felt  sure  that 
another  two  minutes  must  have  decided  the  fight  in  his  favour.     We 
had  all  barely  time  to  settle  ourselves  in  our  seats,  when  the  second 
lieutenant's  boots  were  seen  descending  the  ladder,  followed  by  the 
pantalocms  and  the  tails  of  his  frock  coat^  until  the  whole  person  of 
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that  officer  stood  revealed.  We  watched  with  amusement  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  when  he  found  that  he  had  been  outwitted,  and  had 
thrown  away  his  choice  Manilla  to  boot,  and  all  for  nothing.  How- 
ever, he  said  never  a  word,  but  retired  in  high  dudgeon  to  his  cabin  in 
the  ward-room,  his  exit  being  greeted  by  a  couple  of  loud  snores  from 
the  two  young  gentlemen  reclining  on  the  chests. 

Now  that  we  had  caught  Harwood  in  the  very  act  of  reporting  a 
messmate,  we  intended  to  make  an  example  of  him ;  to  that  end  the 
same  hour  on  the  following  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial  and  punishment. 
He  soon  came  down  from  the  upper  deck,  appearing — the  young  hypo, 
crite ! — quite  unconcerned,  though  there  was  an  uneasy  look  in  his  eyes 
that  testified  to  his  guilt.  His  remarks  were  received  with  a  chilling 
silence  that  must  have  filled  him  with  foreboding.  At  four  bells  the 
next  day — it  was  the  change  of  the  dog-watch — ^he  was  seized  and 
fiummarily  brought  to  a  court-martial.  The  mock  court  was  quickly 
-convened  in  the  berth,  the  senior  mate  being  president,  and  I  acting 
-as  prosecutor,  while  another  middy  was  constituted  judge  advocate. 
We  were  all  in  "  full  tog,"  with  our  swords  or  dirks  on,  and  the  mates 
having  their  cocked  hate  laid  beside  them  in  imposing  state.  The  trial 
•did  not  last  long,  as  time  pressed,  and  the  claims  of  justice  must  be 
satisfied.  It  was,  I  need  not  say,  perfectly  fairly  conducted ;  though  I 
will  not  deny  that,  perhaps  before  the  veitUct  was  found  and  sentence 
pronounced,  the  entire  court  had  come  to  a  decision  aa  to  the  guilt  of 
the  accused.  However  that  may  be,  two  or  three  delinquents,  who 
received  the  verdict  of  *^  fifty  lashes  "  with  unseemly  applause  (promptly 
checked,  of  course)  were  committed  for  contempt  of  court,  the  president 
therein  following  the  practice  of  courts  of  justice  "  in  another  place."  As 
to  one  of  the  combatants  of  the  previous  day,  who,  carried  away  by  his 
feelings,  exclaimed  before  sentence  was  pronounced,  *^  Cob  him  ! " 
thereby  anticipating  the  verdict  of  this  '^  honourable  court," — as  for 
this  individual,  the  president  threw  a  glance  of  righteous  indignation 
at  him  that  would  have  withered  up  any  "  reefer  "  of  a  properly  consti- 
tuted mind,  and  gave  forth  an  edict,  to  wit,  "  that  the  grog  of  the  young 
spalpeen  of  the  name  of  O'Shaughnessy  should  be  forthwith  confiscated, 
and  that  the  said  liquor  should  be  made  over  to  the  president  for  his 
sole  and  absolute  use  and  benefit."     What  it  is  to  be  an  autocrat ! 

The  administration  of  the  fifty  lashes  was  carried  out  at  once,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  delinquent  expostulated.  He  was  hauled  over  the 
table,  the  sliding  doors  of  the  gun-room  were  dosed,  and  he  received  the 
punishment  which,  in  naval  parlance,  is  called  a  *^  cobbing."  In  vain 
he  yelled  forth  his  repentance,  and  promised  "  never  to  do  so  again." 
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Following  the  custom  adopted  at  an  Indian  festival  in  the  old  times 
when  Juggernaut's  car  was  dragged  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  the 
&natical  Hindoos,  the  cries  of  the  victim  were  di*owned  in  a  hubbub, 
not  of  "  tomtoms,"  but  of  rattling  choruses.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
castigation  was  well-nigh  over,  the  head  of  the  midshipman  of  the  watch 
was  protruded  through  the  door  of  the  berth  opened  after  repeated 
knockings,  and  that  official,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  an 
irreverent  wink  of  the  eye,  delivered  a  message  from  the  first  lieutenant, 
charging  the  "  joung  gentlemen  below  not  to  make  such  a  row."  The 
punishment  of  cobbing  is  inflicted  with  a  sword  scabbard,  and,  though 
I  am  happy  to  say,  I  never  experienced  its  effects,  yet  having  seen  it 
frequently  administered,  I  am  of  the  belief  that  when  properly 
applied,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  tniusers  of  the  delinquent  are 
drawn  very  tight,  and  the  scabbard  is  wielded  by  willing  and  muscular 
arms,  it  is  a  painful  infliction.  I  know  Harwood  on  this  occasion  simply 
bellowed ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  he  received  the  entire  fifty,  right 
well-laid  on,  and  no  one  pitied  him,  though  many  voices  promised  the 
writhing  wretch  a  double  dose  the  next  time  he  was  caught  peaching. 

A  few  words  as  to  this  young  gentleman's  future  career.  He  never 
bore  tales  again,  at  leaat  on  board  the  ConqueroTf  and  as  his  friend, 
Mr.  Angus,  the  second  lieutenant,  could  make  no  further  use  of 
him,  he  cast  'him  oflT,  and  Harwood  was  cut  by  his  messmates  and  ap- 
peared in  his  true  colours.  All  pretences  to  religion  ceased,  and  the 
sneak  stood  confessed.  His  ending  was  a  warning  to  juvenile  impostors 
as  well  as  to  those  of  more  mature  years. 

The  last  I  saw  of  this  gentleman  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  a  friend  on 
his  promotion  to  his  lieutenancy  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Bombay.  When 
asked  by  some  wag  to  &vour  the  company  with  a  song,  he  feebly  croned 
out: — 

"  Gather  ye  roaebndB  wbile  ye  may,  for  to-moROw  we'll  get  sober." 

Conceive  the  roars  of  laughter  that  greeted  this  odd  incongruous  jumble 
of  words.  I  need  scarcely  inform  my  readers  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
opening  stanza  was  eminently  suggestive  of  the  state  to  which  the 
degraded  midshipman  had  reduced  himself;  hence,  perhaps  the  confusion 
of  ideas  in  his  heated  brain.  I  don't  know  how  Harwood  came  to  the 
dinner  on  this  occasion,  for  my  friend  had  not  invited  him,  and  all  the 
guests  denied  having  asked  him.  However,  he  was  carried  away  in  a 
semi-unconscious  state,  though  smiling  benignantly  on  all  around,  and 
waving  his  hand  in  token  of  fiurewell ;  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
him.  The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
service  for  drunkenness. 


;|  '^OM  JP'sjagt  h  Jwtrslk 


MONG  the  multitude  of  books  written  on  Australia,  we 
do  not  recollect  one  that  gives  ua  a  boy's  views  and  feel- 
on  the  aufaject.  The  writer  of  this  journal  ia  a 
Carthusian  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  country 
clergyman.  He  has  gone  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Auft- 
tralia,  having  a  relative  settled  there,  and  holding  an  appointment  under 
the  Government  in  Melbourne. 

The  jonmal  and  lettets  are  written  to  his  fatiier  and  mother,  and  two 
brothers  {the  one  two  years  older,  the  other  two  years  younger,  than 
himself),  in  England  ;  and  it  was  thought  they  might  be  amusing,  and 
perhaps  useful,  to  others  who  might  contemplate  a  voyage  thither  on 
the  same  errand. 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  mention  that  the  vmter  had  no  idea  that  they 
TOuld  ever  appear  in  print. 


Began  this  -ifai/  DM,  Tuesday,  186—. 

The  " ,"  The  CbanneL 

Mt  deah  Mothbr, — Soon  after left  the  ship,  ywtepday,  all  the 

strangers  were  ordered  off.  At  one  o'clock  I  had  some  lunch  of  cold 
boiled  beef.  Abont  1.30  a  tug  came  up,  and  we  started  at  1.40.  At 
about  7.30  they  began  to  let  down  the  sails.  Eight  o'clock  the  tug  left 
ns,  out  of  eight  of  land,  whoi  the  ship  began  to  roU  about.  8.30  I 
began  to  feel  very  sick,  so  I  went  below,  and  aftw  making  up  my  bed, 
I  got  in,  and  soon  began  to  feel  better. 

About  9.30,  O'Brien  came  in  to  bed,  saying  he  Mi  ntlier  nnea^.  He 
seems  to  be  a  very  jolly  fellow,  a  regular  Irishman. 

May  lOeA,  Wednetday.—l M,  we  got  up,  and  had  a  vnik  on  deek  till 
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nine,  when  we  had  breakfast  of  eggs,  bacon,  chops,  steaks,  oold  boiled 
and  roast  bee£  After  breakflEist  went  on  deck :  saw  coast  of  Enince. 
One  of  the  sailors  told  me  we  should  not  have  sooh  rough  wea6her  as 
we  had  last  night  till  we  had  passed  the  Cape»  We  are  now  going  past 
Brighton.  Thej  seean  to  say  we  shall  get  to  Plymouth  about  Wednesday 
or  Thtorsday,  and  stasrt  again  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  suppose  ■■■  ■ 
told  you  that  there  were  sheep,  pigs,  a  cow,  turkeys^  ducks,  and  ohiekenB 
on  board. 

The  tunes  for  meals  are,— ^ 

BreakfMt,  8.30 — E^gs,  baoon,  chops,  steaks,  oold  boiled  and  roast 
beef 

XtMdlatm,  12  o'clock — Oohi  meat,  bread,  cheese,  biscuits  and  butter. 

DmntTf  3.30 — Soup,  hot  joints,  chixdcens  or  ducks,  apple,  gooseberry, 
onmmt,  rice,  and  jam  tarts,  and  bread  and  c^ieese. 

Dessert — Oranges,  ap]>les,  and  nuts. 

Tea,  6.30 — Cold  meat,  toast,  and  eggs,  Aa 

lights  are  put  out  at  ten  in  the  saloon. 

"  Captain  "  does  not  have  much  to  do  now,  as  the  pilot  is  on  bourd-^ 
the  fellow  whom  papa  said  he  thought  was  one  of  *s  old  captains. 

He  has  a  first-class  cabin  to  himself,  and  lives  with  us. 

O'Brien  has  got  a  leather  coat,  which,  he  ftays,  is  not  of  much  use,  as 
the  first  time  it  gets  wet,  it  will  skrink  up  to  nothing.  He  and  myself 
are  the  only  two  in  the  first-class  whot  do  not  smoke,  which  is  veiy 
lucky.     We  do  not  dress  for  dinner. 

No  wind  all  day.  The  ladies  begin  to  be  very  impatient,  as  we  ex- 
pected to  be  at  Plymouth  about  twelve  to-day.  May  10th  ;  but  we  have 
not  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight  yet.  Last  night  a  good  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  we  are  now  going  along  at  a  fair  rate.  It  is  raining  hard,  and  is 
very  cold.  I  put  Fred's  coat  over  my  other  to  keep  myself  warm.  All 
the  lights  in  the  cabins  have  to  be  put  out  by  10.30.  Ours  was  not  out 
quite  up  to  time  last  night,  so  the  midshipman  on  watch  came  in  and 
put  it  out,  and  left  us  to  get  into  bed  in  'die  dark.  Major  and  Mrs. 
Buff  have  not  come  on  board  yet.     They  come  on  at  Plymouth. 

May  I2th,  Friday, — ^Very  stormy  all  yesterday ;  worse  towards  night. 
Naturally,  I  began  to  feel  very  sick.  Every  one  advised  me  to  go  on 
deck,  and  walk  it  off,  which  I  attempted  to  do ;  but  instead  of  walking 
it  off,  I  walked  it  on,  and  was  very  sick  towards  night.  O'Brien  was 
not  so  bad  as  I  was.  He  suggested  a  very  good  idea,  which  we  both 
followed  ;  it  was  sleeping  in  our  shirts  and  trousers,  so  as  not  to  catch 
cold  in  getting  up,  which  we  had  to  do  once  or  twice.  This  morning  I 
had  my  breakfast  in  bed,  and  am  lying  down  now,  as  I  feel  so  sick.     I 
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have  seen  the  doctor.     He  is  a  very  good  fellow  ;  he  sat  talking  to  me 
for  some  timo. 

There  are  some  very  nice  people  on  board.  I  am  very  glad  I  have 
got  the  cabin  with  O'Brien.  I  think  he  is  the  best  fellow  aboard. 
Yesterday,  Thursday,  May  1 1th,  I  heard  him  giving  a  fellow  named 
Green,  who  is  a  great  ass,  some  very  good  advice.  He  is  about  eighteen, 
very  small ;  he  drinks  two  bottles  of  wine  every  night !  On  Wednesday 
he  smoked  nine  cigars  between  tea  (6.30)  and  bed  time.  He  sets  out  to 
be  a  regular  swel].  I  heard  O'Brien  tell  him  that  he  was  a  great  fool, 
and  that  he  would  ruin  himself  if  he  did  not  give  it  up. 

Mai/  ISth,  Saturday, — Very  calm  to-day.  When  I  got  up  this  morn- 
ing, I  found  that  we  were  in  the  same  place  as  we  were  last  night.  I 
was  in  bed  all  yesterday,  very  sick,  but  am  quite  well  again  now.  I 
find  all  the  English  ships  go  out  to  Australia  round  the  Cape  of  Crood 
Hope,  and  return  round  Cape  Horn,  where  it  is  very  cold  indeed.  The 
pilot  we  now  have  leaves  us  as  we  go  into  Plymouth,  and  another 
one  takes  us  in  and  out  We  shall  not  stay  more  than  three  or  four 
hours,  as  we  have  been  so  long  coming. 

A  watch  is  not  of  much  use  on  board,  for  they  alter  the  clocks  every 
day  at  twelve.  Mine  is  twenty-five  minutes  out  already.  I  shall  put  it 
away  till  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

O'Brien  told  me  he  was  very  glad  he  had  got  the  cabin  with  me,  as  I 
did  not  drink  or  smoke,  or  sit ^  up  late,  as  most  of  the  other  people  do. 
He  illuminates  veiy  well  indeed.  I  shall  get  him  to  give  me  a  few 
lessons  in  it. 

I  think  our  cabin  is  fitted  up  better  than  any  one's  I  have  seen  yet. 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  a  swing  tray. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  any  more  to  tell  you  now.  I  am  keeping  two 
journals,  one  of  which  I  shall  send  home  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  You 
must  consider  this  letter  written  to  one  as  much  as  the  other.  I  shall 
always  look  forward  to  coming  home  again. 

With  best  love  to  o^  of  you, 

Believe  me,  your  affectionate  Son, 


Sunday,  May  \ithy  186—.  The  " ,"  Plymouth. 

My  dear  Motheb, — 1  have  no  doubt  you  expected  this  letter  before ; 
but  as  the  weather  has  been  so  calm,  we  only  got  here  last  night 
(Saturday).  The  12th  (Friday)  was  the  proper  day  for  our  arrival. 
We  start  again  to-morrow  morning,  Monday,  May  15th.  There  are 
about  twenty  boats  alongside,  waiting  to  take  people  ashore. 
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I  am  going  with  O'Brien  to  ohnrch  in  Plymouth,  and  to  post  my 
letter.  I  think  it  is  a  great  piece  of  Inck  I  hare  got  into  the  same 
cabin  as  O'Brien,  as  he  seems  to  be  such  a  capital  fellow.  His  brother  out 
in  Australia  has  not  got  a  station  of  his  own ;  but  is  head  man  under 
a  large  farmer,  to  whom  O'Brien  is  going.  His  brother  will  soon  have 
money  enough  to  buy  sheep.  Then  they  will  both  work  tc^ether.  The 
Greys  know  a  good  deal  about  Australia.  I  mean  to  find  out  all  I  can 
from  the  people  on  board. 

The  Greys  seem  to  be  a  very  nice  family.  Mrs.  Grey  has  been  very 
civil  to  ma  I  had  a  long  talk  to  her  last  evening  about  Australia. 
Afterwards  I  had  a  round  game  with  the  girls.  They  have  been  nearly 
all  over  the  world ;  and  have  lived  in  Sydney  for  some  time  ;  and  now 
are  going  to  settle  down  in  Melbourne.  The  worst  of  them  is,  they 
have  got  a  baby,  who  squalls  all  day  and  night ! 

Monday,  May  loth, — I  find  the  Plymouth  pilot  leaves  us  just  outside 
the  harbour  to-day,  so  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  since  yesterday. 
Sunday  I  went  ashore  to  church ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  to  do  after- 
wards, I  came  back  to  tke  ship  with  Mr.  Grey.  Most  of  the  people 
stayed  ashore  to  dinner.  I  tbought,  as  there  was  a  good  dinner  on 
board,  I  would  not  throw  away  my  money.  After  dinner,  I  went 
with  Mr.  Grey  and  his  daughter  to  see  the  lighthouse  on  the  break- 
water. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Buff  have  come  aboard,  and  seve^  other  new 
passengers ;  but  I  have  not  made  their  acquaintance  yet.  Major  Buff 
has  three  children,  a  nurse,  and  three  dogs  on  board.  All  strangers  are 
being  turned  off,  and  we  are  about  to  be  tugged  out  of  harbour. 

Plymouth  is  a  very  large  town,  but  I  could  not  see  mucb  about  it  on 
Sunday.  The  country  all  round  the  harbour  is  extremely  lovely.  I  am 
terribly  afisid  we  shall  have  rough  weather,  and  that  I  shall  be  sick. 
The  wind  jb  dead  against  us  at  present,  so  we  shall  be  tugged  out  as  far 
as  Eddystone  Lighthouse  (about  nine  miles).  I  shall  keep  a  letter  on 
hand  to  post  when  we  hail  a  ship,  so  don't  expect  one  till  you  get  it. 
With  my  best  love  to  all  of  you. 

Believe  me,  your  affectionate  Son, 


Friday,  May  19th,  186—.  The  « 


t> 


My  dbab  Motheb, — ^Afber  we  left  Plymouth,  it  was  very  roagh,  and 
I  was  very  sea-sick, — in  bed  all  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  16th  and 
17th.  Thursday,  18th,  I  got  up  and  went  on  deck,  though  not  feeling 
very  well ;  but  after  being  in  the  air  a  short  time,  I  became  all  right 
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As  I  had  not  kept  anythiiig  on  my  stomach  for  two  days,  I  was  Yary 
hungry,  and  after  I  had  a  good  dinner,  I  was  quite  well. 

Mtuy  20^1.,  Satfjurday, — ^A  shark  and  a  number  of  turtles  were  seen 
going  by  the  ship.  We  passed  a  French  barque  within  twenty  yatda. 
We  were  going  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  all  day. 

May  2letf  Sunday. — ^We  had  seryioe  in  the  ouddy  at  10.30 ;  only 
prayers,  read  by  Mr.  Bkck — no  senuen^  All  the  people  and  ibe  sailors 
came  in. 

We  had  dinner  at  3.30  as  usual.  A  goose  is  the  Sunday  and  Thurs- 
day dinner.  After  dinner,  a  tremendooB  number  of  porpoises  were  seen 
all  round  the  ^p— «ome  lour  or  &re  hundred  or  so.  They  kept  jumping 
three  or  four  feet  out  of  the  water. 

In  the  evening,  the  doctor  and  one  or  two  other  people  amused  them- 
selves pasting  labels  on  people's  backs — '' engaged,"  <Spc.  I  went  to 
bed  at  10.30,  after  walking  on  deck  with  O'&ien  by  moonlight.  It 
was  a  splendid  night. 

Mof/  2^ndf  Monday* — I  thought  of  Mannie  to^lay.  We  saw  a 
great  number  of  stormy  petrels  following  the  ship, — su(^  pretty  little 
birds,  very  mu<di  like  a  martin. 

In  the  evening,  O'Brien  and  I  were  taking  a  stroll  about  the  ship, 
and  we  got  up  on  the  forecastle,  which  is  the  sailors'  part  of  ^e  ship. 
So  one  of  them,  who  was  walking  about,  put  his  head  down  the  hatch- 
way and  whistled.  Up  came  three  men,  and  made  us  pay  our  footing. 
Then  we  had  a  long  talk  to  them,  and  they  tdd  us  many  curioos  stories, 
one  of  which  was  about  a  man  who  turned  crusty,  and  would  not  pay ; 
so  they  made  a  '*  spread-eagle  "  of  him,  about  half-way  up  the  mast, 
and  would  not  let  him  come  down  until  he  paid  them  £1. 

Captain  Scarlet  has  got  a  flute,  and  the  doctor  a  banjo,  and  Mr. 

a  fiddle ;  so  we  had  a  grand  concert  on  deck — ^*  nigger  songs,"  ko. 

There  is  a  person  on  board  whose  name  is  White.  He  n  the  drollest 
fellow  I  have  ever  seen  !  He  went  to  Australia  about  my  age.  I  can't 
find  out  what  he  has  not  done  there !  He  has  been  in  offices,  gold-mines, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  general  farms,  and  everything  you  can  think  o£  He 
has  even  blacked  shoes  in  Melbourne ! 

He  told  the  people  last  night  about  an  adventure  of  his  in  which  he 
made  £300  in  the  bush  with  a  friend ;  then  came  down  to  Melbourne 
to  have  a  lark,  and  spent  every  farthing  but  4s.  6d.  I  Then  he  gained 
£22  playing  at  billiardM,  spent  all  that  but  a  few  shillings,  with  which 
he  boFught  a  blaoking-box  and  brakes,  and  set  up  shoeblack  with  his 
friend  in  front  of  the  Post  Office,  where  he  made  £20  in  a  fow  dayi 

•  A  birthday. 
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week  or  so.  Tbey  then  thought  it  was  high  time  to  set  to  work  again ; 
so  they  got  one  horse,  a  saddle  and  bridle,  two  blankets,  a  couple  of 
loayes,  and  went  off  into  the  bush,  and  got  on  a  farm,  and  made  a  great 
deal  of  money,  with  which  he  came  to  England  two  years  ago. 

He  is  now  going  oixt  l^re  again  exploring,  and  is  sitting  opposite  to 
me  t^ing  a  story  about  himself  keeping  a  boat  at  Sydney  to  take 
people  backwards  and  forwards  to  ships.  He  once  got  some  of  the 
aborigines  down  to  Melbocnme,  and  showed  them  in  a  theatre,  and  made 
£800  in  two  mondxs.  He  has  tdso  been  a  **  mounted  policeman,"  a 
'*  horse-tamer,"  a  '^  drawing-master,"  a  "butcher,"  and  a  "black- 
smith "  !  He  says,  if  a  num  cafinot  make  money  m  one  way,  he  must 
in  another ;  and  that  you  ocrald  not  haye  a  jollier  life  than  a  ^eamev  in 
AtistraHa. 

Mmf  25thf  Tkwraday, — I  began  my  illumination.  Very  calm.  Lyii^ 
off  the  islands  of  Porto  Saato,  Madeira,  ^  A  great  number  of  turtles 
were  seen ;  caught  five,  largest  weighing  39  lb.  It  is  beginning  to 
get  Tery  hot  The  turtles  were  eau^t  by  k>wering  a  boat  and  rowing 
up  behind  them,  then  catching  hold  of  their  hind  flappers,  and  turning 
t^em  on  their  backs,  when  they  were  helpless.  Then  they  either 
lifted  them  out,  or  listened  a  rope  round  them,  and  towed  them  behind 
the  boat. 

There  is  nothing  like  making  oneself  useftd  on  board  ship.  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  painting  for  the  captain,  in  oils.  And  I  have 
painted  a  des^  for  Lake  (chief  officer),  on  a  money-box.  I  am  going 
to  paint  all  the  signal  flags  on  tiie  inrade  of  the  flag-box — ^fifty-two 
different  flags — ^for  Lake. 

The  hold  is  opened  about  once  every  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
persons  are  asked  all  round  whether  they  want  boxes  out,  or  not.  The 
hold  is  as  dry  as  any  place  in  the  ship.  I  got  my  box  up  yesterday, 
June  6tii,  Tuesday,  and  took  out  my  tool-box,  and  some  fishing-tackle — 
to  catch  some  veiy  pretiy  fish,  about  eighteen  inches.  Several  people 
were  fishing  for  them  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  as  they  always 
kept  a  little  ahead  of  the  ship.  I  soon  learned  to  climb  up  the  rigging. 
It  is  now  beginning  to  get  tremendously  hot,  and  people  go  about  in 
nothing  but  shirt  and  trousers.     "  700  miles  north  of  the  Line." 

I  got  a  piece  of  rope,  tied  it  to  my  water-can,  and  drew  water  up  out 
of  my  port,  and  had  a  bath  in  my  fi>otpan  twice  a  day — one  before 
breakfast,  and  one  before  dinner.  It  is  so  hot  at  night  that  I  sleep  on 
deck,  as  most  oilier  people  do.  The  heat  is  so  intense  that  one  can 
hardly  bear  oneself. 

We  had  a  very  good  irind  till  Saturday,  June  10^  but  directly  it 
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dropped  we  had  tremendous  bard  rain  ;  it  came  down  like  a  water-spout. 
When  I  woke  on  Sunday  morning,  June  1 1,  I  found  I  had  had  a  rain- 
water bath  through  the  deck ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  amuse  myself  all 
Sunday  afternoon  caulking  the  roof  of  my  cabin.  It  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  as  my  bedclothes  were  wet  through,  or  I  should  haye.lefk  it 
till  Monday,  June  12th ;  however,  I  stopped  it  altogether.  It  rained 
again  in  the  evening. 

JwM  Wthy  Sunday. — Some  of  the  passengers  b^an  bathing  in  the 
large  tubs  on  the  quarterdeck  that  catch  the  rain  £rom  off  the  poop* 
About  10.30,  when  all  the  ladies  had  gone  to  bed,  there  were  about 
twenty  or  thirty  people  out  in  the  rain,  with  nothing  on  but  a  pair  of 
trousers.     I  put  on  a  pair  of  trousers — ^flannels,  and  had  a  good  bath. 

The  next  morning,  June  12th,  Monday,  about  5  a.m..  Green  had  the 
nightmare,  and  began  to  kick  up  aii  awful  row.  He  began  running 
about  the  cuddy  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  In  a  short  time  he  opened 
the  door  of  my  cabin,  and  was  coming  in,  when  I  jumped  down  to  the 
bottom  of  my  bed,  hit  him  a  tremendous  crack  on  the  nose,  and  knocked 
him  clean  over.  I  then  locked  the  door,  and  saw  no  more  of  Atm  till 
the  next  morning,  June  13th,  Tuesday.  He  said  he  dreamt  some  one 
had  been  robbing  his  house,  and  that  he  was  searching  all  the  rooms, 
when  some  one  hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  club — ^which,  I  suppose, 
was  me  hitting  him  on  the  nose. 

JuTu  \%thy  Tuesday, — I  found  my  hair  was  getting  rather  long,  and 
I  did  not  know  how  to  cut  it  exactly.  At  last  I  found  out  a  very  good 
dodge,  which  is  this  :  first  brush  your  hair  well  as  usual,  then  tie  a  razor 
on  to  a  comb,  and  comb  your  hair  all  over ;  it  cuts  it  beautifully.  At 
dinner-time  the  people  wanted  to  know  how  I  managed  to  cut  my  hair 
so  well.  So  I  told  them,  and  the  next  day  every  one  was  ^'  trying  it 
on  ^* — ^ladies  and  all. 

Thwraday^  June  \5if^ — ^We  crossed  the  line  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  This  was  a  grand  day  among  the  sailors.  They  have  a  whole 
holiday,  but  no  shaving  b  allowed.  Captain  Scarlet  is  a  very  jolly 
fellow.  He  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  has  been  at  the  Cape  for 
some  time.  He  has  sold  out  of  the  army,  and  is  going  to  live  at  Mel- 
bourne.    He  has  taken  a  great  fiuicy  to  me. 

The  second-class  people  have  to  rough  it»  certainly.  They  have  to 
cook  their  own  diimers.  The  butcher  gives  them  their  meat  in  the 
morning,  and  they  make  it  up  into  pies>  or  roast  it  at  the  galley  fire.  I 
certainly  should  not  like  to  have  gone  out  second-class,  as  you  have  to 
chum  with  such  terribly  rough  fellows.  Single  men  are  always  shoved 
into  the  large  cabins — in  fours  or  sixes,  and  the  small  ones  kept  for  the 
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married  couples  and  women.     There  is  a  ybtj  nice  young  fellow  in  the 

second  class  named ^.     He  has  been  a  midshipman  in  the  Royal 

Navy.  He  says  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  be  bottled  up  with  three 
*^cads/'  There  are  only  first  and  second  class  passengers  ;  the  rest  of 
the  ship  is  filled  with  malt.  Another  veiy  objectionable  thing  in  the 
second  class  is,  you  are  not  allowed  to  open  the  port  windows  unless  it 
is  a  dead  calm,  which  is  awful  in  the  hot  weather.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  in  the  lower  first^slass  cabins  as  well  as  the  second  class. 

June  28^«,  Wedneeday. — ^To-day  began  with  a  very  dull  morning.  A 
great  many  birds  were  flying  about,  one  of  which  I  shot  with  Mr. 
Black's  gun,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to  shoot.  I  have  shot  the  only 
one  as  yet.  About  two  o'clock  it  began  to  blow  rather  hard.  In  a 
short  time  the  wind  turned  into  a  regular  gale.  It  came  on  so  suddenly, 
we  had  almost  all  sail  set.  All  hands  were  then  ordered  up  to  shorten 
saiL  They  could  not  get  them  in  without  two  being  blown  adrift,  and 
torn  to  shreds.  About  three  o'clock  all  sails  were  furled,  except  the 
storm  tiysail. 

Lake  was  kicking  up  a  tremendous  row  on  deck,  giving  orders  through 
a  speaking-trumpet.  The  wind  makes  such  a  noise  that  you  cannot  hear 
yourself  speak.  Talk  about  wind !  you  never  see  such  wind  on  land. 
The  sea  kept  coming  clean  over  the  forecastle.  All  the  cabin  ports 
were  shut  up  as  quick  as  possible.  Our  window,  which  was  on  the 
leeside,  was  continually  under  water.  They  shut  so  well  that  not  a  drop 
of  water  came  in. 

The  best  joke  came  at  dinner-time.  Captain  and  all  the  officers  wei*e 
on  deck,  looking  after  the  ship.  So  the  parson  took  *^  Captain's  "  place. 
I  got  a  strap,  and  lashed  myself  in  my  place,  so  I  was  cUl  safe.  The  first 
lurch  the  ship  gave,  a  leg  of  mutton  and  two  ducks  came  flying  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  people  coming  down 
with  a  run,  and  all  the  wine  and  beer  upset !  You  never  saw  such  a 
mess  as  the  table,  and  eveiy  one,  was  in. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  about  Australia  to  Bufi*,  and  he  showed 
me  a  patent  thing.  It  is  a  hammock  swung  between  two  stakes. 
It  is  to  prevent  sleeping  on  the  ground,  from  which  so  many  people 
lose  their  lives.  So  I  bought  a  hammock  from  one  of  the  sailors,  and 
made  the  stakes  and  pegs  for  it  Soon  after  I  had  got  thib  hammock, 
a  rather  heavy  wind  came  on,  and  as  it  was  "  right  aft,"  the  ship  rolled 
tremendously.  I  got  some  hammock  hooks,  and  swung  it  in  my 
cabin,  and  slept  in  it,  and  I  never  passed  a  more  comfoi'table  night  in 
all  my  life.  The  next  morning  every  one  was  complaining  of  the 
tremendous  roUing,  and  that  they  had  not  slept  all  night.     O'Brien,  as 
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well  as  every  one  elae,  had  not  b1^  at  alL  I  advued  him  to  get  a 
hammock,  which  he  did ;  aud  we  were  the  odIj  two  fellows  among  the 
cuddy  passengers  who  slept  during  the  gale,  which  lasted  for  four  daya. 
Then  when  we  had  settled  that  hamTnooks  were  the  best  invention  ever 
made,  we  pulled  down  our  bunks-^-at  least  I  folded  my  bed  up  (an  iron 
one),  and  lashed  it  against  the  wall,  and  took  down  my  lee-board ;  and 
O'Brien  pulled  down  his  bunk,  and  we  packed  our  boxes  up  in  a  heap. 

One  great  thing  I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  on  board  is  to  have 
nothing  an  the  deck.  Have  everything  raised  about  two  inches.  I  had 
to  raise  all  my  boxes ;  for  water  does  come  into  the  cabins  in  the  driest  of 
sUpB.  One  day  when  we  had  our  f>hutte»  cloeed,  I  w«  sitting  in  our 
cabin,  when  O'Brien  came  in  and  opened  the  shutter.  It  had  not  been 
opened  above  five  minutes,  when  a  tremendouB  sea  came  ri^t  in ;  but 
our  boxes  were  raised,  and  all  the  water  ran  out  of  oar  cabin,  and  the 
people  opposite  got  the  benefit  of  it  However,  ^'  Captain  "  did  not  say 
much  about  it  When  I  come  home,  in  five  years*  time,  I  shall  know 
exactly  how  to  have  my  cabin  fitted  up.  Papa  would  not  know  our 
cabin,  it  is  so  altered.  Hardly  anything  is  in  the  place  that  it  was. 
We  have  rigged  up  a  table  in  front  of  the  port  window,  where  O'Brien 
originally  was. 

Since  we  crossed  the  Line,  we  have  hardly  had  a  still  day,  so  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  finish  my  illumination,  which  I  hegBoi  some  time  ago. 
I  shall  finish  it  in  Melbourne. 

It  is  a  lovely  sight  to  see  the  sun  rise.  The  water  i9  red  all  round. 
The  water  out  at  sea  is  always  the  same  colour  as  the  sky.  On  a  very 
clear  day  it  is  a  lovely  blue ;  before  a  storm  it  is  quite  black.  Tou 
never  see  it  green,  as  you  do  about  the  Channel  or  near  land. 

To^lay,  July  12, 1  was  sitting  in  my  cabin,  when  '^  Captain "  came 
in,  and  asked  me  to  cut  his  name  on  the  lid  of  a  box.  When  I  had 
done  it,  every  one  wanted  to  be  taught  how  to  do  it  So  I  had  enough 
to  do.  It  is  very  cold  now.  When  we  have  a  S.W.  wind,  it  is  freesing 
cold ;  but  when  it  is  a  N.  W.  wind,  it  is  very  warm. 

I  have  found  out  a  rare  dodge  of  keeping  oneself  warm.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  put  on  great-coats,  &c.  This  morning  it  was  tremendously 
cold.  This  is  the  way  to  keep  warm  :  first  one  of  your  ihiok  flannel 
waistcoats,  then  a  thin  flannel  shirt,  then  a  thiok  one,  th^i  a  wabtcoat 
rather  tight,  or  a  jumper  (that  ia  a  thing  like  a  short  shirty  without 
tails,  so  as  to  tie  just  below  the  top  of  the  trousers),  then  put  a  thin 
eoat  cm. 

Most  of  the  people  get  bkte  blankets  finr  sea.  Mrs.  Scarlet  made  a 
jumper  for  Captain  Scarlet^  and  I  saw  bun  witji  it  on.     So  I  said. 
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<<  What  a  jolly  ding  to  keep  you  warm ! — I  wiah  I  had  one !''  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  In  about  tfavee  days'  time  Mrs.  Scarlet  came 
to  me,  saying  she  had  had  enou^  stuff  to  make  two,  so  she  had  made  me 
one.  It  is  the  j  oiliest  thing,  I  think,  I  have  ever  worn.  As  to  the  legs,  I 
had  a  thin  pair  of  drawers  first,  then  a  pair  of  flannel  ones,  then  a  pair 
of  trousers.  Then  I  was  what  you  might  call  warm.  It  is  a  much 
better  dodge  than  wearing  a  great-ooat  The  midshipmen  always  wear 
a  flannel  waistcoat  made  out  of  blanket^  all  the  year  round— crossing 
the  Line  as  well  as  elsewhere.  One  of  them  gave  me  the  advice  to  wear 
flannel  shirts  always.  I  wish  I  had  a  &w  more  <' jumpers  "  for  slewing 
in  in  damp  weather  in  Australia.  I  always  sleep  between  the  blankets 
now,  as  it  is  much  too  cold  for  dbeets.  Binoe  the  cold  weather  has 
begun,  they  give  us  pea-soup  for  lunch. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  cabin  to-day,  July  14,  reading,  when  ^^  Captain  ** 
came  in.  I  had  a  long  talk  to  him.  He  taught  me  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  knots,  and  splices,  and  plaits.  Then  he  took  me  into  his 
cabin,  and  showed  me  all  his  charts,  and  our  voyage  marked  out  by  a 
line,  and  the  diatanoe  we  went  each  day. 

They  are  splendid  maps,  on  a  very  laige  scale  !  Then  he  taught  me 
how  to  take  an  observation.  And  he  said  to  me,  "  When  I  go  home, 
if  you  want  anything  taken  home,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  it  to 
London,  and  have  it  forwarded  for  you.''  He  is  one  of  the  jolUeat 
fellows  1  have  seen  for  a  very  long  time. 

I  made  Buff  a  splffiidid  little  dog-whip  out  of  whipcord — ^the  whole 
of  it. 

We  are  beginning  to  think  of  packing  up,  as  we  are  within  ten  days' 
good  sailing  of  Melbourne. 

July  26^. — I  got  my  big  box  up  out  of  the  hold,  and  found  plenty 
of  room  in  it  for  a  good  many  more  things  after  takiag  all  the  straw 
and  canvas  out  of  it.  I  packed  all  the  clothes  out  of  my  small  box  in 
it,  and  put  my  desk,  and  bags,  and  kn^wack,  &e.,  in  their  place,  which 
reduced  my  worldly  goods  to  six  packages.  I  was  obliged  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  packing,  as  the  weather  is  so  rou^. 

We  go  along  at  a  tremendons  rate  abo«t  here.  The  longest  run  we 
have  made  at  present  is  320  knots  in  twenty^ur  hours — ^that  is,  equal 
to  352  English  miles.  That  is  a  splendid  ran  !  I  don't  suppose  we 
shall  beat  it.  All  the  time  the  sea  was  dashing  over  i^e  ship,  yet  not  a 
drop  came  into  our  cabin. 

Last  night,  July  26th,  it  was  tremendously  rough — ^a  regular  hurri- 
cane 1  We  went  along  with  bare  poles — ^that  is,  all  the  sails  stowed 
except  the  storm  trysail  and  foretopmast  staysail,  whieh  are  always  left 
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up  till  tbej  get  blown  away.      I  have  sent  you  a  small  sketch  of  the 

as  she  appeared  under  bare  poles  in  a  south-east  gale,  which  is 

the  coldest  wind  we  can  have  in  these  southern  regions.  When  it  came 
on,  we  began  to  take  in  sail  as  quick  as  possible,  but  the  foresail  and 
foretopaail  got  away  before  it  could  be  don& 

When  one  of  the  foresail  ropes  broke,  Lake  said  to  one  of  the  men, 
<*  €ro  up  aloft  and  secure  it ; "  but  he  was  afraid  to  go.  So  Lake  said, 
<'  Hang  it !  I  will  not  send  a  sailor  where  I  won't  go  myself/'  Up  he 
went,  and  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  tying  one  rope  to  the  yard ! 
When  he  came  down,  his  coat  had  been  blown  away,  and  his  shirt  and 
trousers  torn  to  ribbons,  and  his  face  and  hands  all  over  blood  from 
being  flapped  by  the  torn  pieces  of  his  shirt.  Tou  never  saw  such  a 
pickle  in  all  your  life.  In  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  we  lost  our  foresail, 
which  cost  sixty  pounds. 

Last  Sunday  there  was  a  row  between  two  of  the  sailors,  which  Lake 
went  to  stop  ;  upon  which  one  of  them  struck  him.  Next  nioi'ning  a 
court-martial  was  held,  and  the  gentleman  who  struck  him  was  quietly 
bottled  off  in  the  prison,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  till  we  got  to 
Melbourne. 

Speaking  about  the  second  class,  I  should  not  like  to  have  gone  out 
by  it,  as  there  are  some  awful  cads  in  it.  They  have  a  pint  of  beer 
every  day,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  or  spirits  once  a  week,  which  is  generally 
on  Thursday,  when  all  but  about  two  come  up  as  drunk  as  lords.  The 
captain  has  to  go  down  almost  every  Thursday  to  stop  some  row  or  other. 

This  being  the  last  night  (August  5th),  as  we  thought,  every  one 
(except  Grey  and  I)  went  in  for  a  spree,  which  ended  in  all  getting  very 
drunk.  I  went  to  bed  about  eleven ;  and  as  soon  as  all  the  ladies  had 
gone  down,  there  began  a  regular  drunken  row  between  Green  (who  has 
spent  thirty  pounds  on  board,  and  has  not  gone  to  bed  one  single  night 
sober)  and  White,  which  ended  in  White  thrashing  Green  with  the  end 
of  a  rope.  This  of  course  created  a  great  excitement,  and  Buff,  who  is 
very  fond  of  putting  his  nose  into  other  people's  business,  began  a  row 
about  it  with  Brown,  and  Buff  said  he  would  horsewhip  Brown.  So  he 
got  a  horsewhip  and  a  revolver,  while  Brown  got  a  life-preserver  and  a 
dagger  knife — ^no  one  knowing  anything  about  these  weapons  of  war. 
They  then  appeared  on  deck,  blackguarding  each  other  right  and  left. 
Buff,  who  is  a  very  hot-tempered  fellow,  took  his  dog-whip  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  laid  it  about  Brown's  back ;  upon  which  Brown,  being  very 
strong,  and  twice  the  mxe  of  Bu^  knocked  him  down  at  one  blow  with 
his  life-preserver.  He  then  fell  upon  him,  and  regularly  cut  his  revolver 
out  of  his  hand,  and  threw  it  overboard.    Then  l)e  laid  his  life-preserver 
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about  his  head  as  hard  as  he  could,  until  the  Captain,  who  is  also  very 
strong,  hauled  Brown  up,  and  clapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  him. 

Buff  w&s  then  taken  downstaii-s  in  a  fit,  yelling  tremendously,  which 
lasted  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Scarlet  and  Mrs.  Scaiiet  went 
to  bed  about  eleven,  but  when  Buff  was  brought  down  they  both  got 
up,  and  Scarlet  sat  up  all  night  bathing  Buff*s  head,  while  Mrs.  Scarlet 
took  Mrs.  Buff  away,  and  quieted  her  in  her  cabin. 

And  now,  to  turn  to  a  more  cheerful  matter,  I  have  to  tell  you  about 

Scarlet.      I  found  out  that  he  was  at  school  at  ^'s,  and  he  is  very 

well  acquainted  with  Lord ,  whom  he  met  at  the  Cape,  where  he 

was  in  the  Cape  Mounted  Biflemen.     He  is  a  fine  fellow. 

When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  Sunday,  August  6th,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  land,  and  no  end  of  ships  about.  The  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  signal  to  the  Cape  Otway  lighthouse,  to  report  our  airival  by 
telegram  in  Melbourne.  It  is,  at  first  appearance,  a  fine  coast,  as  fiir  as 
we  have  seen.  The  wind  fell  light  about  8.30,  and  at  about  ten  it  was 
a  dead  calm,  and  almost  as  hot  as  the  Line.  Well,  we  lay  floating  about 
off  Cape  Otway ;  a  lovely  night  as  usual — almost  a  full  moon.  Ton 
have  no  idea  what  a  lovely  thing  it  is  to  see  four  or  five  ships  under  full 
sail  by  moonlight.  A  fair  breeze  sprang  up.  I  went  to  bed  at  -9.30,  as 
I  was  very  tired  from  having  no  sleep  the  previous  night. 

August  1th, — ^What  there  was  of  the  wind  was  dead  foul,  so  we  had 
to  tack  about  in  the  bay  before  you  come  to  Port  Phillip  Heads.  We 
saw  the  Schank  lighthouse — ^a  revolving  one.  All  of  them  about  here 
revolve. 

About  twelve  it  was  a  dead  calm,  and  Lake  came  on  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  holloaed  out  for  some  volunteers  to  man  a  boat ;  so  I  jumped 
up  directly,  with  five  other  fellows,  and  we  got  into  the  boat  and  were 
lowered,  and  we  took  Lake  and  the  boatswain  for  a  cruise  round  the- 
ship  to  see  whether  she  wanted  repairing. 

After  we  came  back,  Captain  said  he  should  like  to  have  a  look  rounds 
so  we  got  a  fresh  crew,  for  most  of  them  were  tired.  However,  I  stUt 
stayed  in,  and  we  took  him  round,  and  after  he  had  seen  enough  he  said 
we  had  better  have  a  little  exercise  ;  so  we  rowed  about  for  an  hour, 
after  which  we  went  alongside,  and  all  got  out  except  one  of  the  middies 
and  myself,  who  stayed  in  to  hook  the  boat  on  to  the  tackle  by  which 
we  had  to  climb  up  before  the  boat  was  hauled  up.  When  we  came  on 
board.  Captain  ordered  up  a  lot  of  beer,  which  was  very  acceptable  to 
me,  as  I  was  very  tired  and  rather  hot  He  then  told  us  he  was 
much  obliged,  and  we  all  drank  his  health,  and  sang  '<  For  he's  a  jolly 
good  fellow ! " 

u 
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Afber  dinner  we  were  just  in  sight  of  Hke  Port  Phillip  Heads.  I  was 
the  first  to  see  them  from  the  nuun  royal  masthead.  I  sat  on  the  royal 
yard,  and  rested  my  telescope  on  the  main  truck.  I  am  an  experienced 
sailor  by  this  time.  There  is  not  a  place  in  thA  rigging  where  a  sailor 
can  go  that  I  have  not  been  in. 

FuU  moon.  We  are  cruiaing  about  with  a  man  on  the  main  royal 
masthead  looking  out  for  lights.  I  was  spying  about  widi  xuj  telesoope^ 
and  happened  to  ligbt  on  something  that  I  thought  was  a  saiL  After 
looking  for  some  time,  I  discovered  a  light  on  the  top  of  her  mast^  whioh 
of  course  I  did  not  understand.  I  called  Lake's  attention  to  it,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  pilot  boat»  so  we  stood  straii^t  for  her,  and  burnt  a  sky- 
rocket^ upon  which  she  turned  and  came  towards  us;  and  we  soon  made 
her  out  to  be  a  '*  fbre^andrsit ''  schooner,  which  came  alongsida  and 
lowered  a  small  boat^  and  the  pilot,  an  old  £iend  of  the  captain's  and 
Lake's,  came  on  board. 

The  boats  about  the  Bay  are  vecy  pretty  ones,  steered  by  one  long  oar 
at  whichever  end  happens  to  be  astern.  We.  went  to  dinner  at  half- 
past  three  as  usual,  wh&oi^  to  our  surprise^  a  tug  came  aloiigside,  sent 
down  to  fetch  us  up  by  ■  ■  ■  *s  agents.  As  the  Bay  is  betwe^i  thirty 
ajid  forfy  miles  long,  it  took  us  till  eleven  o'clock  p.m.  to  get  up^ 
when  we  anchored  off  William's  Town,  opposite  Sandbridge  Pier 
^Monday,  August  8),  where  all  the  ships  stop,  and  &om  which  the  train 
goes  up  to  Melbourne 

The  strange-looking  man  who  came  aboard  at  **  the  Heads  "  turned 

out  to  be  a  detective,  and  he  took  in  charge  ,  a  secondndaas 

passenger,  who  had  run  off  with  ;£!  3,000,  and  another  man's  wife  I  The 
police  boat  came  alongside  and  took  them  away,  after  which  I  went  to 
bed,  but  was  soon  roused  up  by  one  of  the  servants  teUing  me  that  I 
was  wanted.  When  I  went  out^  to  my  surpriae  I  found  my  undo 
and  a  friend.  I  knew  his  fietce  directly.  However,  I  did  not  go  ashore 
that  night,  but  waited  till  the  next  morning  (Wednesday,  August  9), 
when  he  came  down  to  the  ship  again. 

{To  b$  ismiimted,) 
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CHAPTEE  IV.— ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM. 

[INC  may  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  copper  fiuoiilj. 
Wi^  copper,  zino  forms  the  alloj  bnisB.     Of  late  years  it 
has  oome  much  into  nse  fbr  making  cisterns,  for  roofing, 
and  similar  piirpeee&     It  is  also  in  reqaest  for  the  plates 
of  galvanic  batteries. 
The  degree  of  hardness  possessed  by  zinc  has  been  shown  in  Experi- 
ment 2.     It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  bdng  malleable  at 
300^  Fahrenheit^  but  brittle  either  below  or  above  that  tooiperatare, 
until  nearly  773°,  whic^  i&  its  melting-point. 

This  bluish-white  metal  is  the  lightest  of  the  commonly-known 
metab ;  it  is  aboat  seven  times  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water. 

Zinc  was  known  to  be  a  separate  metal  not  eariier  ihoJi  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  ores  (pairtiattlarly  ** calamine  stone'')  were>  however,  used 
in  the  manufaotuze  of  brass  long  before  that  time.  The  piinoipal  ores 
are  zinc  blende  (solphkle  of  zinc)  and  calamine,  or  carbonate  of  zinc. 

Zinc  merely  tarnishes  in  air,  and  the  coating  thus  formed  is  a  pro- 
teetiv0  <me ;  it  does  not  corrode  the  metal,  as  the  rust  of  ixon  does, 
like  iron)  zino  dissolves  readily  in  adda  :•— 


47. — due  part  of  sulphuric  add  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  mixed 
with  firom  ftmr  to  twenty  parts  of  water,  and  allowed  to  cool.  A  strip 
of  zinc,  placed  in  the  mixture  in  a  test-tube,  will  i^eedily  dissolve^  and 

u  2 
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babbles  of  hydrogen  gas  will  rise  in  the  liquid  at  a  proportionate  rate. 
If  the  acid  be  placed  in  a  bottle  containing  zinc  clippings,  and  haying  a 
perforated  cork,  the  gajs  evolved  can  be  lighted.  For  this  purpose  a 
long  tobacco-pipe  stem  should  be  fixed  in  the  perforation  in  an  air-tight 
manner,  and  the  bottle  corked  for  some  minutes,  to  allow  the  air  to 
have  its  place  supplied  by  the  hydrogen.  A  lighted  taper  may  then  be 
applied  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tobacco-pipe. 

This  experiment  shows  the  way  in  which  hydrogen  gas  is  usually 
generated.  Plenty  of  time  should  be  given  for  the  whole  of  the  air  to 
be  driven  out  of  the  bottle  before  applying  the  light,  otherwise,  an 
explosion  will  destroy  the  apparatus.  The  bofctle  should  not  be  filled 
more  than  one-third  of  its  capacity  with  liquid. 

Zinc  dissolves  more  readily  in  weak  acids  (cmch  as  tartaric  acid  and 
citric  acid)  than  iron  does,  and  even  ammonia-water  has  some  solvent 
action  upon  it. 

The  deposition  of  zinc  by  electric  power  is  not  much  more  difficult 
than  the  electro-deposition  of  copper,  as  the  following  experiment 
shows : — 

JEayperimerU  48. — Make  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (which  may  be 
obtained  by  crystallizing  the  solution  that  results  from  the  last  experi- 
ment), using  one  part,  by  weight,  of  the  czystalline  salt|  to  five  parts, 
by  weighty  of  water.  Place  this  solution  in  the  outer  vessel  of  a  porous- 
cell  arrangement— described  in  Chapter  I. — and  some  weak  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  porous  celL  On  connecting  a  strip  of  copper  in  the  outer 
cell  with  a  similar -sized  strip  of  zinc  in  the  porous  cell,  the  deposition 
of  zinc  will  commence. 

Iron,  when  its  surface  is  properly  cleaned,  may  be  covered  with  zinc 
by  this  means ;  in  Uiis  case  it  is  best  to  use  a  separate  battery,  as  de- 
scribed for  copper  in  Experiment  26.  In  Experiment  48,  the  water 
ca.n  either  be  measured  in  a  vessel  graduated  according  to  the  weight  of 
water,  or  it  can  be  weighed  in  a  counter-balanced  vessel 

The  deposition  of  alloys  upon  other  metals  was  long  a  difficulty ;  but 
the  following  experiment  shows  how  it  may  be  act)omplished : — 

Experiment  49. — ^Make  saturated  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sulphate  of  zinc ;  also  make  a  solution  of  oyanide  of  potaasiumy  using 
one  part,  by  weighty  of  the  solid  salt  to  five  parts,  by  weight,  of  water. 
The  sulphate  of  zinc  solution  should  be  four  times  the  balk  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  solution,  and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  about 
seven  or  eight  times  that  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution.    Mix  the 
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two  metallic  solutions,  and  add  sufficient  strong  ammonia-water  to  dis- 
solve the  precipitates  at  iirst  formed ;  then  add  sufficient  of  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  solution  to  decolorize  the  liquid.  If  the  exterior  vessel 
of  a  porous-cell  arrangement  be  filled  with  this  liquid,  and  a  piece  of 
sheet  zinc  be  bent  so  that  half  goes  inside  the  porous  cell  and  half  in 
the  outer  cell,  brass  will  be  deposited  on  the  outer  half  of  the  sheet  zinc. 
Either  weak  sulphuric  add,  or  a  mixture  containing  ammonia-water, 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  i^anide  of  potassium,  may  be  used  in  the 
porous  cell. 

This  solution,  if  properly  made,  will  deposit  brass,  simply  by  immer- 
sion on  the  zinc  plate ;  but  then  the  coating  is  limited  in  thickness,  and 
soon  degenerates  into  a  ooj^r  coating.  The  experiment,  tried  as  set 
forth  above,  gives  a  uniform  coating,  and,  by  its  means,  a  good  thick- 
ness of  deposit  can  be  obtained. 

The  precipitates  afforded  by  zinc  salts  are  white,  or  nearly  so,  and 
are  mostly  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  next  experiment 
illustrates  tiiis  fitct. 

£9qi)erimefU  50. — ^Make  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  anc  that  will 
£11  up  the  fourth  part  of  a  test-tube,  and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  strong 
ammonia-water ;  a  white  precipitate  {**  oxide  of  zinc  '*)  will  be  produced. 
A  very  small  quantity  more  of  the  ammonia-water,  subsequently  added, 
will  dissolve  the  precijAtate. 

Zinc  is  a  metal  that  bums  in  the  air  like  magnesium,  but  at  a  higher 
heat,  as  shown  by  the  following  experiment : —  . 

JS^Ep&riment  51. — ^Heat  an  iron  shovel  or  ladle  red-hot,  and  sprinkle 
some  zinc  shavings  over  it ;  they  will  take  fire  and  bum  with  a  beautiful 
bluish-green  fiame,  giving  forth  white  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Zinc  forms  a  sort  of  connection  or  bridge  between  the  old  metals  and 
the  new.  The  people  of  the  middle  ages  used  it,  without  recognizing  it  as 
a  metal :  in  its  physical  characteristics  it  somewhatresembles  copper,  but 
in  its'diemical  properties  it  is  more  like  the  next  metal  that  we  shall 
consader. 

Magnesium  is  the  newest  metal  that  has  been  applied  to  practical  pur- 
poses. It  exists  in  the  commonest  materials ;  -even  the  paving-stones 
upon  which  we  walk  contain,  locked  up  within  them,  a  notable  quantity 
of  magnesium.  The  light  which  this  metal  gives  by  simple  ignition 
at  a  common  candle,  like  a  piece  of  paper,  is  well  known,  and  makes 
itself  appreciated;  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  photographic  purposes. 
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This  white  silTerf  metal  is  the  lighteiit  metal  that  has  been  adapted 
to  any  practical  use ;  it  is  five  times  lighter  than  copper,  and  onl;f 
weighs  1  -74  times  the  weight  of  its  own  volume  of  water.  It  fnses  at  a 
low  red  heat,  and  may  be  distilled  at  a  br^ht-ved  heat.  Magneaom 
alloys  are  in  general  harder  and  more  brittle  than  the  metals  composing 
the  alloy. 

In  1808  Sir  Hamphiy  Davy  obtained  indications  of  the  existence  of 
the  metal  magnesinm  by  means  of  the  powerfol  galvtadc  battery  he  then 
had  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  London.  The  farther 
investigation  of  magnesium  was  not  resumed  until  1827,  when  Wohler's 
plan  of  obtaining  the  decomposition  of  tiiie  chloride  of  aluminum  by 
potassium  was  adapted  to  the  chloride  of  magnefflnm  by  Bussy. 
Becquerel,  Bunsen,  and  Matthiessen  subsequently  reduced  the  metal  by 
electrical  means.  A  great  advance  on  Bussy^s  plan  w«s,  however,  made 
in  1856  by  Messrs.  Deville  and  Oaron,  who  reduced  magnesium  in  com- 
paiatively  large  quantities  in  clay  crucibles,  and  discovered  that  the 
metal  could  be  distilled.  It  was,  however,  reserved  lor  Mr.  Edward 
Sonstadt,  in  1862,  to  produce  magnesium  in  its  present  state,  and  at  a 
somewhat  reasonable  price:  in  this  process  sodium  and  oUoiide  of 
magnesium  are  heated  together  in  a  crucible,  and  the  result  is  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  taUe  salt)  and  the  metal  magnesium. 

Magnesium  exists  in  large  quantity  in  the  world,  principally  in 
«  magnesian  limestone ; "  but  dolomite,  steatite,  meerachaum,  chiyeolite, 
serpentine,  and  hornUeiide  or  amj^ibc^e  also  centain  magnesiiun. 
JEpsom  saU  (sulphate  of  magnesium),  the  drug,  is  so  called  ftona  having 
been  obtained  from  the  salt  springs  of  Epsom,  in  Suirey. 

Magnesium  does  not  oxidise  or  rust  in  dry  asr^  in  tbmp  air  it  dowly 
tarnishes. 

As  might  be  expected,  magnesium  is  easOy  dissolved  by  acids ;  even 
hot  water  acts  upon  it  in  some  degree. 

JSaperimeni  52. — IHltrte  aulphurie  aoid  (see  Ekperimeats  40  and  47) 
dissolves  a  strip  of  magnesium  quickly,  with  the  evolution  of  kydregen 
gas.  The  acid  may  be  mixed  in  a  test-tube,  and  a  piece  of  magnesium 
ribbon  placed  therein.     *^  Sulphate  of  magnesium  "  is  in  solution. 

EaspenmevU  58. — Common  vinegar  dissolves  magnenom,  evdving 
hjrdrogen  gas  and  leaving  *^  acetate  of  magnesium  ^  in  solution.  A  strip 
of  magnesium  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  dissolving  action  of  the 
vinegar,  and  then  taken  out,  wiU  edilnt  a  ciystalliBe  appearance  upon  its 
face.    Thk  is  owing  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  vinegar  taking  |^aee  in 
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certain  planes,  just  as  the  crTstaHisation  of  salts  takes  plaoes  in  certain 
planes,  so  as  to  produce  definite  forms. 

The  crystalline  salt,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  besides  (the  radicle  of^ 
sulphuric  acid  and  magnesium,  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of 
water.  This  may,  in  some  degree,  aceount  for  the  crystals  only  re- 
quiring their  own  wdght  of  water  to  dissolve  them.  The  next  ezperir 
ment  shows  the  effect  of  removing  some  of  the  water  from  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  salt 

ExperiraeTU  54. — To  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  in  a 
test^nbe,  add  an  equal  amount  of  strong  spirits  of  wine  (60®  over  proof). 
The  top  of  the  tube  is  now  to  be  stopped  with  the  opemtor^s  thumb, 
and  the  tube  to  be  briskly  and  energetically  shi^en  up  and  down 
Teiiically :  it  will  be  fbuad  exceedingly  difficult  to  cause  these  two 
liquids  to  mix ;  but  when  that  result  takes  place  (with  much  patienee 
and  perseverance),  the  tube  beoomeB  filled  wit^  ciyfiftals  that^  vppunaa^jy 
are  without  fiukL  In  this  state  the  tube  oan  be  inverted  without 
letting  any  of  its  contents  ML 

Metallic  magnesium  posBesses  the  power  more  than  any  of  the 
ordinary  metals,  even  more  than  zinc,  of  displacing  other  metals  from 
solutions  of  their  salts  :  it  follows  that  most  metals  can  be  deposited  by 
the  immersion  of  magnesium  in  solutions  that  contain  them.  Sxperi- 
ments  34  and  42  bear  upon  this  pointy  and  t^  next  five  experiments 
further  illustrate  ths  peeoiiar  property  of  magnesium. 

Bapmim&rU  55.— Plaoe  a  clean  and  bright  strip  of  pure  magnesium 
ribbon  into  a  sohitaon  of  sulphate  of  rinc ;  in  a  short  time  metallic  rinc 
will  be  llirown  down  upon  the  strip.  If  the  solution  be  saturated,  the 
zinc  will  be  in  the  form  of  black  powder ;  but  if  the  saturated  solution 
be  diluted  with  six  or  eight  times  its  volume  of  waAer,  metallio-looking, 
or  *'  reguline  "  zinc  will  be  deposited, 

JSuperimeni  56. — A  strip  of  magnesium  behaves  similarly,  in  an 
acetate  of  lead  solution,  to  its  behaviour  in  zinc  and  iron  solutions,  lead 
being  deposited  upon  the  immersed  pcnrtion  of  the  strip* 


57..^By  using  the  solution  described  in  the  aoooont  of 
Experiment  49,  and  immersing  a  magnesium  strip  therein,  a  deposit  of 
reguline  brass  may  be  obtained. 

JSasperimmi  58. — ^If  a  strip  of  magnesium  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
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bichloride  of  mercury,  it  yfill  become  amalgamated  or  coated  with 
mercury. 

£ijq)erimefU  59. — The  immersion  of  a  magnesium  strip  into  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  causes  an  instantaneous  coating  of  silver  to  be  foimed 
thereon.  If  the  solution  be  sufficiently  dilute,  the  silver  appears  in  tlie 
r^uline  form. 

The  precipitates  a£forded  by  the  salts  of  magnesium  are  white  in 
colour. 

Experiment  60. — On  adding  ammonia-water  to  a  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced.  Unlike  that  of  zinc,  tliis  pre- 
cipitate will  not  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  If  a  salt  of 
ammonium  be  present  in  the  liquid  (such  as  sulphate  of  ammonium  or 
chloride  of  ammonium),  no  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  solution  of 
magnesium  when  ammonia-water  is  added  to  it. 

At  present  no  other  great  application  has  been  found  for  the  metal 
magnesium  than  the  intense  white  light  given  by  the  burning  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon.  The  following  experiment  shows  the  best  method  of 
prooedure. 

Experiment  61. — Cut  a  small  cleft  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  of  a  piece 
of  firewood.  One  end  of  the  magnesium  strip  should  be  jammed  into 
the  cleft,  and  the  other  end  scraped  quite  thin  and  reduced  to  a  point. 
On  holding  the  pointed  end  steadily  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  in  a  gas- 
light for  some  seconds,  the  strip  will  take  fire  and  bum  to  the  e^d.  The 
wood  should  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  straightened  strip  held  point 
upwards,  slightly  inclined.  Burning  the  fingers  is  avoided  by  this 
means. 

The  great  heat  evolved  by  burning  magnesium  is  capable  of  decom- 
posing carbonic  acid  gas,  as  shown  by 

Experiment  62. — At  the  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel  with  a  foot  to  it, 
known  by  the  instrument-makers  as  an  '*  hydrometer  glass,"  place  a  few 
powdered  crystals  of  common  washing  soda  j  pour  some  weak  sulphuric 
acid  over  them,  and  immediately  cover  the  vessel  with  a  piece  of  window 
l^lass  or  a  watch  glass.  After  waiting  a  minute  or  two  for  the  air  in 
the  vessel  to  be  expelled,  introduce  the  already  lighted  magnesium  strip, 
prepared  as  in  the  last  experiment.  The  magnesium  will  bum  quickly 
to  the  end,  with  almost  an  explosion,  and  the  glass  vessel  will  be  coated 
with  black  flakes  of  carbon  reduced  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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The  success  of  this  experiment,  like  that  of  most  others  in  chemistry, 
is  dependent  upon  having  all  the'necessarj  articles  for  its  performance 
ready  to  hand  and  previously  cleaned  and  prepared.  The  immersion  of 
a  lighted  taper  or  lucifer-match  into  the  hydrometer  glass  will  tell 
whether  it  is  filled  with  gas ;  if  so,  it  will  put  out  the  light.  The 
hydrometer  glass  should  be  tall  and  narrow,  about  one  inch,  or  one  inch 
and  a  hal^  in  diameter,  and  nine  inches  or  a  foot  high. 

Doubtless  many  other  uses  will  ultimately  arise  for  magnesium  besides 
that  of  giving  light.  Even  now  Mr.  Henry  Larkin's  plan  of  burning 
magnesium  powder,'instead  of  ribbon,  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
Photography,  lighthouse  illumination,  the  exploration  of  mines,  and 
many  other  practical  uses,  are  derived  solely  from  the  combustion  of 
idle  metaL 

For  the  present^  the  ^'  magnesium  light "  has  edipsed  and  shut  out 
from  view  all  other  practical  applications. 


CHAPTEB  v.— MEBCXmy  AND  8ILVEB. 

IN  its  physical  properties^  mercury  stands  alone  among  metals.  It  is 
the  only  known  metal  that  is  fluid  at  ordinaiy  temperatures  (see 
Experiment  5)  ;.it  vaporiEcs  from  40^  Fahrenheit  upwards,  and  boils 
at  662°.  By  extreme  cold  (—40°)  it  can  be  '<  frosen  '*  or  rendered  solid ; 
it  is  then  malleable  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
only  other  fluid  element  is  bromine^  and  that  hydrogen  may,  with  good 
reason,  be  looked  upon  as  a  gaseous  metal. 

Under  the  name  of  quicksilver,  mercury  has  endeared  itself  to  our 
boyhood,  on  account  of  its  many  extraordinary  and  unique  properties. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  noble  metals,  and  performs  uses  that  are 
peculiarly  its  own.  In  thermometers,  barometers,  and  other  scientific 
apparatus,  it  is  a  valuable  servant ;  in  looking-glasses  it  is  decidedly 
master,  giving  only  that  kind  of  reflection  which  its  own  form  deter- 
mines. A  speck  of  light  reflected  from  a  globule  of  mercury,  or 
**  artificial  star,"  is  used  by  opticians  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  curves 
of  their  lenses.  In  the  formation  of  mirrors  it  is  alloyed  with  tin.  The 
alloys  of  mercuiy  are  called  "  amalgams.''  From  these  amalgams  the 
mercury  may  be  driven  off  by  heat;  this  property  is  made  use  of  in  the 
extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores. 

Pure  mercury  is  brilliantly  white;  it  may  be  obtained  as  a  grey 
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jMwder^  and  it  assumes  a  state  of  fine  dividon  hy  pulverisation  with 
clialk,  or  ^nth  fats  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  heavy  metal,  being  neariy  four- 
teen times  heavier  than  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  being  onlj  exceeded 
in  weight  by  gold  and  certain  of  the  platinum  metals. 

The  early  hsstoty  of  this  metal  is  clouded  by  the  obseuiify  of  the 
ages  in  which  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic  was  rare.  ICercury  was 
applied  to  the  metallurgy  of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  *^  wet  gilding,"  before 
Pliny^s  time  (a.]>.  100),  and  to  glass  mirrors  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  chemical  names  fbr  quicksilver  (argentum  vivum)  are  mtrcttry 
and  hydrargyrum  {vStap  Apyvpeov),  the  former  giving  the  names  to  its 
compounds.  In  mythology,  Mercury,  being  the  "  messenger  of  the 
gods,"  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  fit  representative  of  the 
agile  planet  nearest  to  the  sun,  as  well  as  of  the  mobile  metal  which  we 
now  call  by  his  liame.  Some  of  the  compounds  of  mercury  are  black, 
some  red,  and  most  of  the  crystalline  products  are  white  or  transparent; 
some  change  colour  by  heat ;  thus  bearing  out  the  fickle  nature  of  their 
base. 

The  symbol  ( $  )  by  which  the  andents  represented  Mercuiy,  repre- 
sents the  "  caducous  "  or  wand  of  this  harlequin  among  the  gods. 

The  principal  aouroe  of  BMrcuxy  is  ^'  cinnabar/'  or  vermilion,  a  com- 
pound containing  sulphur  and  mercury.  It  is  met  with  in  Spain, 
niyria,  Galiibimia,  Chhia,  aend  Japan.     Mercury  is  also  fooiid  native* 

At  otdioaij  temperatures,  meroury  does  not  oxidise  or  mst;  but 
when  hmted  dbove  S7V,  it  alowly  ttpproprmtes  oxygen,  and  passes  into 
the  red  oxide.  TheiBis  also  a  Uaok  oxide  liiat  ocmtaias  hoalf  the  oxy)^ 
of  the  ved  oxidoi 

The  vwporiflMion  of  mereary  is  Bhcvwn  by 

Experimeni  63. — A  piece  of  genuine  gold-leaf  is  fixed  to  the  under- 
neath part  of  the  paper  cover  of  the  oork  of  a  phial  that  cpntaina 
mercuiy,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gum-aBabic.  In  a  few  days  the  gold 
assumes  a  white  colour,  owing  to  its  combinix^  with  the  small  quantity 
of  mercuiy  that  has  reached  it  by  the  evapocation  of  the  underneath 
mercurial  sui&ce,  at  the  oidinazy  tampexatura. 

Mercury  is  not  acted  upon  in  the  oold  either  by  suljphniic  or  hydzo- 
chlozic  add.  The  aalts  of  mercury  into  which  these  adds  -enter  are 
prepared  by  heat 


Eceperimma  64. — Dilute  nitric  add  ^ne  part  of  add  to  four  parts  of 
water)  dissolves  meronry  with  ease.  From  this  solution  crystals  of 
*^  mercurous  nitrate  "  may  be  obtained. 

Amalgamated  zinc  does  not  dissolve  in  weak  sulphuric  add ;  t^is 
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extraordinaiy  fihct  is  made  use  of  to  prevent  tbo  zinc  plates  of  galvanic 
batteries  from  being  destroyed  imneoesBarilv.  When  the  batteiy  wires 
or  poles  are  brought  into  metallic  contact,  hoiwever,  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  mercury  is  overcome,  and  the  zinc  is  dissolved  in  pro- 
portion to  the  electric  carfeat  which  is  thus  established. 

To  amalgamate  a  zinc  plate  for  use  in  a  galvanic  battery,  ihe  follow^ 
ing  is  the  best  plan : — 

ExperimerU  ^6, — The  plate,  already  cut  to  the  desired  shape  and  size' 
is  placed  flat  in  a  sufficiently  large  dish.  Dilute  jsulphuric  acid  (one 
part  of  acid  to  eight  parts  of  water)  is  allowed  to  cover  the  zinc  plate, 
and  then  the  mercury  is  poured  into  the  dish,  which  is  so  inclined  as  to 
permit  the  fluid  metal  to  be  at  the  lower  end  only.  Coarse  tow,  or  a 
cork,  is  used  to  rub  the  mercury  over  the  zinc  plate,  which  thus  becomes 
amalgamated. 

When  the  zinc  plate  is  less  than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
next  method  may  be  employed : — 

EaperimerU  66. — ^Mix  four  parts  of  hot  water  with  one  part  of 
hydrochloric  add,  and  in  the  solution  thus  made  dissolve  to  satursr 
tion  some  corrosive  sublimate — mercuric  chloride.  A  dean  zinc  plate 
immersed  in  this  solution  for  only  a  short  time  i^cdves  a  coating  of 
mercury  snffident  for  many  purposes. 

The  prindpal  predpitate  formed  by  the  salts  of  mercury  is  the 
following : — 


EaperimmU  67.— ^A.  strong  tolaticoi  of  iodide  of  potasfiiuni  in  water 
18  added,  in  veiy  small  quaatiiy,  to  a  saturated  solution  of  ccHrroflive 
BttblimateL  A  yellow  pvedpitate  is  produced,  whidi  rapidly  changes  its 
colour  to  a  magnificent  scarlet.  More  of  the  **  precipitant "  dissolves  the 
predpitate.  The  oonodve  sublimate  requires  a  lai^  qnaatitj  of  water 
todindveit 

Unlike  ux»y  but  like  ooj^r,  merouiy  lomishea  diemical  products  of 
a  h]|^y  peisonous  chaiacter. 

The  light  from  the  combustion  of  mercury  can  be  shown  as  follows  : — 

MsBperiment  68. — ^Arrange  a  galvanic  battery  of  at  least  six  of  Smee's 
cells,  or  of  the  cdls  described  m  Experiment  12.  Ocmnect  one  pole  of 
this  battery  with  a  smaO  enpof  merouxy,  or  with  a  i^obale  i^koed  in  a 
cavity  cut  for  it  in  a  piece  ^  wood.  On  bringing  the  other  pole  or 
wire  into  contact  with  the  tai&narj,  and  suddenly  sepamting  it  tiiere- 
from,  the  spark  caused  by  the  burning  of  ih%  nMNtny  will  be  seen. 
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The  beauty  of  this  ezpeiiment  is  increased  by  using  a  larger  battery^ 
or  by  including  the  coil  of  an  electro-magnet  in  the  electric  circuit. 
Mercury  is  prominently  the  scientific  man's  metal. 

« 

Silver  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  mercury.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  metals,  being  only  inferior  to  gold ;  it  is  *<  noble," 
and  has  many  valuable  properties  that  make  it  precious  to  the  human 
family.  Its  uses  for  the  coinage,  and  for  articles  of  beauty  and  purity^ 
are  well  known.  Its  pure  whiteness,  and  sasceptibility  of  jK>Iish,  make 
its  employment  in  the  arts  very  general  where  expense  is  secondary ;  it 
is  manifestly  a  clean  metal.  In  philosophical  apparatus  it  is  sometimes 
employed  for  small  mirrors,  and  it  is  well  suited  to  receive  the  minute 
divisions  or  graduations  that  are  often  attached  to  telescopes  and  sin^ilar 
instruments,  for  the  correct  measurement  of  angular  magnitudes. 

This  metal  is  not  so  heavy  as  lead,  but  is  heavier  than  bismuth  or 
copper;  its  specific  gravity  is  10*5.  When  melted  in  the  air,  it  has  the 
singular  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  mechanically,  which  it  gives  out  on 
solidifying.  It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile—  nearly  as  much  so  as  gold  > 
and  is  probably  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and  electric  force  known. 
The  fusing  point  is  at  about  three  times  the  heat  that  lead  requires  to 
melt  it;  viz.,  1873°. 

Silver  (argentum)  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  they  called  it  Luna,  or 
Diana,  from  the  £uicied  resemblance  of  its  whiteness  and  purity  to  that 
of  the  moon,  and  represented  it  by  the  symbol  ]) . 

In  respect  to  the  mineralogy  of  this  beautiful  metal,  a  story  is  current 
about  the  mines  of  Potosi  which  singularly  bears  out  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  its  mineral  condition.  Its  nobility  apparently  revolts  against 
any  association  that  it  might  otherwise  form,  and  it  is  very  frequently 
found  in  the  metallic  state— that  is,  "  native."  It  is  said  that  Hualpa, 
an  Indian,  was  chasing  a  wild  animal,  and  in  following  it  up  a  steep 
place  laid  hold  of  a  shrub.  The  shrub  was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
Hualpa  failed  to  catch  the  anima],  but  found  a  lump  of  i>ilver  in  the  hole 
where  the  roots  of  the  tree  had  been.  To  this  hole  Hualpa  came  when- 
ever he  wanted  cash,  and  brought  his  particular  friend  with  him.  A 
quarrel  between  the  friends  led  to  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the 
place,  ousting  the  Indians,  and  working  the  mine.  The  city  of  Potosi 
(population  100,000)  is  said  to  owe  its  existence  to  this  mine. 

Lead  ores  sometimes  yield  a  profitable  quantity  of  silver.  The  other 
ores  of  silver  are  the  sulphuret,  antimoniuret,  and  chloride. 

Silver  does  not  oxidise  or  directly  combine  with  the  oxygen  pf  the  air 
even  at  elevated  temperatures,  but  it  is  easily  influenced  by  sulphur. 
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The  practical  application  in  which  silver  comes  out  most  strongly  is 
FJiotographyj  for  the  salts  of  silver,  in  contact  with  paper,  coUodion, 
and  other  '<  organic  "  substances,  have  the  remarkable  property  of  being 
acted  upon  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  rays  of  light  called  the  "  actinic  " 
rays,  so  that  some  of  the  solvents  for  silver  salts  do  not  attack  those 
parts  of  paper  prepared  with  them  that  have  been  exposed  to  light.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  enthusiastic  about  such  a  m^estic  but  im- 
passive metal  as  silver ;  its  extreme  purity  rather  repels  than  invites 
approach.  Nevertheless,  this  Diana  of  metals  is  contemplated  to  great 
advantage  when  the  beauties  that  photography  furnishes  are  fully  taken 
into  account.  The  following  experiment  bears  upon  this  portion  of  the 
subject : — 

Experiment  69. — Make  a  rather  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(using  distilled  or  rain  water  for  this  purpose),  and  add  thereto  ammonia- 
water  until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  dissolved.  By  means  of  a 
quill  camers-hair  brush,  spread  a  small  quantity  of  this  solution  over 
one  half  of  a  sheet  of  writing-paper.  If  allowed  to  diy  in  the  sun,  the 
coated  half  of  this  paper  will  be  browned ;  but  if  placed  to  dry  in  a  dark 
cupboard,  no  change  will  be  perceptible.  The  change,  however,  can  be 
soon  effected  by  ex|>osure  to  direct  sunlight,  or  to  the  magnesium  light. 

In  Experiment  69,  ft  certain  portions  of  the  paper  be  only  allowed  a 
limited  quantity  of  light,  according  to  a  certain  pattern,  that  pattern 
will  be  copied,  but  will  ultimately  ikde  unless  the  paper  be  washed  with 
hyposidphite  of  sodium  solution,  to  fix  it. 

The  solution  of  silver  is  quickly  accomplished  by  nitric  acid,  and  by 
other  means. 

Experiment  70. — ^Add  some  nitric  acid  to  strips  of  pure  silver  in 
a  beaker ;  the  silver  will  be  rapidly  dissolved  with  the  evolution  of  red 
fumes. 

Experiment  71. — If  the  electric  current  from  six  cells  of  Smee*s 
battery  be  passed  through  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  using  a  silver  plate  in  connection  with  the  silver  plate  of  the 
battery,  and  a  copper  plate  (in  a  porous  cell  that  also  contains  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  solution)  in  contact  with  the  wire  from  the  zinc  of  the 
battery,  the  silver  plate  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  resulting  solution  may 
be  employed  to  cover  any  article  of  inferior  metal  with  silver. 

The  last  experiment  may  be  easily  performed  by  the  "  single-cell  *' 
apparatus  described  in  Chapter  I.,  using  a  platinum  plate  in  connection 
with  a  silver  plate ;  but  this  method  takes  up  time. 

The  removal  of  silver  from  its  solutions  may  be  effected  as  follows  : — 
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ExpenmenfU  72. — Immenie  a  copper  plate  vx  a  soluidon  of  nitrate  of 
silver;  metallio  silver  soon  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  solution 
becomes  blue  from  tjie  substituted  copper. 

ZinCy  iron,  and  mereury  also  precipitate  silver  fiom  its  neutral  or  acid 
solutions.     See  also  Experiment  59. 

The  next  experiment  emplojrs  electric  force  to  obtain  this  result : — 

Experiment  73. — Employ  the  same  arrangement  as  that  set  forth  in 
Experiment  71,  taking  away  the  porous  cell,  and  placing  the  wired 
copper  plate  or  article  to  be  coated  in  the  beaker  opposite  to  the  silver 
plate.  The  silver  plate  will  gradually  dissolve,  and  the  copper  plate 
will  receive  a  proportionate  coating  of  silver. 

'^  Electroplating  "  is  illustrated  by  Experiment  73. 

The  predpitates  affc»:ded  by  silver  solutions  are  mostly  white 
changing  colour  by  exposure  to  light 

Experiment  74. — ^To  nitrate  of  silver  solution  add  a  solution  of 
common  salt;  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is  produced. 
This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia-water. 

The  following  experiment  results  in  the  production  of  a  dirty-yellow 
precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium  : — 

Experiment  16. — ^The  addition  of  iodide  of*  potassium  solution  to 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  gives  a  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver. 

By  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  described  in  Experiment  68,  sub- 
stituting silver  for  mercury,  the  beautiful  green  light  given  out  by  the 
combustion  of  silver  is  produced. 

Silver  ia  truly  the  queen  of  metals. 

(To  he  continued,) 


"^tcalhdaanB  d  ^mlhaxmtjj^. 


BY    AN    OLD    BOT. 


KO.   T. — BUHMER  HALF. 

^MMEE.  HALF  !  Tea^  and  containiDg  many  very 
sweet  and  pleasant  memories.  Why,  we  play  cricket  in 
the  summer  half;  haind  at  it  the  veiy  minnte  we  are 
lei  loose  from  morning  school ;  hard  at  it  right  np  to  the 
time  that  d]BajBr4)ell  riikg%  and  we  find  we  have  to 
^  tidy  \xpf**  pat  away  the  cricket  thmgs,  and  ran  down  that  length  of 
field,  and  arriye  in  the  hall  in  as  presentable  a  conditton  aa  tho  hoax's 
ezerGsse  upon  flurry  and  haste  will  allow.  In  the  summer  half  we 
wander  up  in  our  magnificent  old  forest^  sitting  sometimes  at  its 
extreme  edge  on  the  top  of  the  hill  unditf  the  beech-tree%  looking  down 
upon  the  red  bziok  town  in  the  valley ;  wandering  off  somedmeB  into  its 
▼exy  hearty — now  selectii^  a  seat  in  agnailed  oak^treej  and  so  ensconced 
devourbi^  a  &Tourite  authior, — now  trudging  forward  to  the  ^  Seven 
Walks ''  or  the  "  King  Oak" — a  wi'eck  of  regality,  poor  old  fellow  !  what 
with  l%htning,  and  wind,  and  8tQrm&  In  the  sammer  half  we  make 
'^arbours  "  in  the  hazel  copses  under  the  ''  White  Horsey"  little  caves  of 
paradise  amongBt  the  nut-trees,  wattled,  and  fenced,  and  protected,  lined 
with  moss^  and  sea;feed  and  cosy,  the  approaches  to  which  are  more 
intricate  than  those  which  led  to  Fair  Bosamond's  bower.,  In  the 
snmmer  half  we  botanize,  and  slide  down  Martin's  HiU^  take  long 
walks  to  Bamsbuxy  or  Kennett ;  dabble  in  arohsoology  at  SUbuxy,  or 
the  Grey  Wethen,  er  the  Devil's  Dyke^  or^^best  aEchseological  spot  of 
aUk-*Avebttxy,  where  in  a  simple  Wiltshire  fisumyacd  rests  the  bead  of 
the  great  stone  serpent,  the  cathedral  of  Druidioal  worship  In  the 
samokK  half  we  bathe  in  the  fiunous  Marlborough  bathing-place  under- 
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neath  the  Mount — ^the  timorous  ones  knee-deep  in  the  duck-pond,  the 
experts  head-first  from  the  spring-board.  In  the  summer  half  we  bake 
in  the  court,  and  play  rackets  till  we  are  ready  to  drop.  In  the  summer 
half  a  vast  quantity  of  raspberry  vinegar  and  lemonade  and  ginger-beer 
is  consumed  at  Webb's  stall ;  and  altogether  summer  half  at  Marlborough 
is  a  charming  time. 

Concerning  cricket,  then,  which  is  Marlborough's  chief  summer 
occupation.  Everything  connected  with  cricket  was  jolly  enough  to  be 
sure,  but  the  gala  time  of  cricket — a  match  day — ought  to  be  described. 

At  early  chapel  in  the  morning  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  it  is  a 
match  day.  On  eleven  throats,  instead  of  the  accustomed  white  collar, 
appears  a  small  portion  of  a  flannel  shirt.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  be 
in  the  eleven  under  any  circumstances  at  Marlborough,  but  most  of  all 
0]\  a  match  day.  A  merry  breakfast — a  fortifying  breakfast  against  the 
labour  and  heat  of  the  day  up  at  Webb's  after  first  school ;  then  one 
hoiu:  more  school,  and  we  are  free  at  eleven  o'clock  to  wait  on  the  ground 
for  the  advent  of  some  well-known  drag,  full  of  cricketers,  creeping  its 
way  up  the  hilly  field. 

The  first  eleven  ground  at  Marlborough  deserves  some  mention,  for 
in  many  respects  it  is  the  queerest  ground  in  all  England.  It  has 
certainly  in  its  time  pu2zled  many  a  well-tried  cricketer.  To  begin  with, 
the  field  in  which  it  is  situated  is  a  gradual  slope  some  four  or  five 
hundred  yards  long.  At  the  top  of  this  field  an  artificial  and  perfioctly 
level  cricket-ground  has  been  made  a  hundred  yards  square.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  ball  once  out  of  the  area  of  a 
hundred  yards  finds  its  way  down  a  precipitous  bank — a  sheer  slope  of 
ten  yards — and  so  on  to  the  sloping  field.  The^  Marlborough  orioket- 
ground  has  been  aptly  likened  to  an  Eastern  housetop.  The  same 
remark  was  always  made  by  strangers:  '*  It  is  like  playing  cricket  on 
the  top  of  a  house." 

But  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  bank,  the  cricket-ground,  pure 
and  simple — ^the  cricket-ground  of  a  hundred  yards  sqiuixe — ^is,  I  venture 
to  say,  as  good  a  cricket-ground  as  can  be  found  in  England.  There  is 
hardly  a  spot  on  the  large  area  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  find  an 
excellent  wicket 

I  must  own  that  we,  who  knew  the  ground  and  its  dodges,  had  a  oon- 
siderable  advantage  over  our  opponents.  The  leg-hit  corner  of  the 
ground  on  the  ''  Sun  Lane "  side  was  ramarkable,  as  the  position  for 
the  very  best  fields  in  the  school,  from  time  immemoriaL  It  was 
astonishing  what  judgment  was  there  displayed.  An  active  field  at 
this  particular  comer  knew  exactly,  after  a  smart  leg-hit  had  been  made. 
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when  to  stay  on  the  housetop,  and  when  to  leap  down  the  bank  into 
the  field.  And  then  what  throws  were  made  from  that  end  !  Time  after 
time  I  have  seen  the  ball  thrown  right  up  to  the  bails,  although  the 
thrower  was  off  the  housetop,  and  quite  hidden  from  the  wickets.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  such  feats  as  these  insured  many  a  "  run-out. '' 
The  batsman,  not  seeing  the  fielder,  and  imagining  that  the  ball  was 
gone  for  ever,  would  take  liberties  with  his  running ;  but  the  fielder, 
knowing  the  ground  to  a  turn,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  wickets, 
whizzed  up  the  ball  from  ambush,  and  then  of  course  out  went  the 
batsman. 

Matches  at  Marlborough  usually  commenced  about  half-past  eleven. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  school,  released  from  the  bondage  of  second  school, 
rushes  up  the  field  pell-mell  to  see  how  the  eleven  speeds. 

Then  the  ground  is  a  pleasant  sight  enough.  Perched  on  the  surround- 
ing banks,  on  the  steps  of  the  pretty  pavilion,  and  on  the  branches  of 
the  one  old  oak  tree,  the  boys  take  huge  delight  in  watching  the  game, 
cheering  their  opponents  for  courtesy,  and  their  comrades  from  their 
heart. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  school,  in  answer  to  the  dinner-bell,  disappears  for 
a  short  time,  appearing  again  the  very  instant  it  is  over,  and  sitting  on 
and  watching  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  A  match  day  is  always  a  half- 
holiday,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  recognized  point  of  honour  to  take  this  half- 
holiday  in  patching  the  game,  and  not  in,  as  usual,  scouring  the  country. 

For  the  eleven  thci*e  was  much  fun  in  store  afber  the  match  was 
over. 

At  the  high  table  in  the  Hall  during  evening  preparation  the  rival 
elevens  sat  down  and  enjoyed  a  most  substantial  repast  given  by  the 
college.  Speeches  and  songs  invariably  followed  the  supper.  The  school 
captain  proposed  the  other  captain's  health,  as  the  newspaper  reports 
say,  "  in  neat  and  appropriate  language,"  and  after  the  usual  amount  of 
pretty  words  and  flattery,  order  for  harmony  was  called. 

No  cricket  supper  was  complete  without  a  song  from  Butler  Pearce. 
To  my  great  dismay  I  heard  the  other  day  that  Butler  Pearce  was  one  of 
the  bygone  Marlborough  institutions.  He  was  certainly  capital  fun  at  a 
cricket  supper,  and  it  was  a  dire  offence  to  let  the  proceedings  pass  off 
without  allowing  the  worthy  old  gentleman  to  join  in  the  i^velry.  He 
was  not  slim  was  Butler  Pearce.  I  can  see  him  now  standing  behind 
the  captain's  chair,  or  rather  I  should  say  supporting  himself  by  the 
captain*8  chair — for  the  worthy  butler  weighed  nearer  thirty  stone  than 
twenty — ^and  commencing  in  a  quavery  tenor  voice  the  first  few  bars  of 

The  Woodpecker  tapping  at  the  hollow  beech-tree^'*  a  very  favouxite 
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ditty  with  him,  and  uncommonly  popular  wKih  us  on  account  of  a 
quaintneas  of  delivery  and  a  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  which  were 
called  into  play.  The  stout  butler  revelled  in  sentimentalism.  There 
was  another  song  about  "a  neat  little  cottage  with  ground  for  the 
floor,"  which  was  an  acknowledged  encore  to  the  Woodpecker. 

Talking  about  sentunentalism,  reminds  me  how  much  professioiial 
cricketers  are  infected  with  it.  Our  school  professionals — who  stood 
umpires  in  the  matches— of  course  came  to  the  supper,  and  they  were 
always  safe  to  give  us  a  sentimental  song.  Old  Jimmy  Dean  was  un- 
commonly fond  of  piping  out  <^  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer/'  while  Bell 
would  give  us  some  Cambridge  lay  of  a  broken-hearted  swain.  And  after 
all,  these  songs  were  a  vast  deal  better  than  the  music-hall  trash  which 
may  very  possibly  have  nowadays  crept  into  even  the  refined  society 
which  is  found  round  a  Marlborough  cricket  supper-table.  An  eleven 
of  old  fellows  from  Oxford  was  our  greatest  treat.  Then  every  one  knew 
every  one  else,  and  the  ringing  cheers  with  which  we  despatched  them 
from  the  gates  in  their  four-horse  drag  were  most  assuredly  genuine  and 
sincere.  If  that  modem  innovation,  the  railway  at  Marlborough,  has 
done  away  with  the  time-honoured  and  excellent  custom  of  cheering 
friends  off  at  the  gates^  it  will  have  broken  a  most  important  chain  of 
sympathy  between  the  present  and  past  generations. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  on  reflection,  that  our  method  of  immaging 
state  aflBurs  at  Marlborough  was  admirable  enough.  The  principle  was 
based  on  that  of  the  English  constitution.  We  had  a  king  and  a  parlia- 
ment. The  king  was  the  captain,  elected  by  virtue  of  seniority  in  the 
eleven,  and  his  pariiament  a  committee  elected  by  every  subscriber  to  the 
cricket  dub  in  the  schooL  That  this  principle  was  a  good  one,  and  worked 
well,  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  it  held  good  not  only  for  cricket,  but 
for  football,  and  the  biennial  athletic  sports.  At  present,  I  am  only 
dealing  with  cricket. 

It  was  as  well  for  very  many  reasons  that  the  cricket  king,  or  captain, 
had  a  parliament  at  hand  to  assist  him  in  his  judgments.  It  very 
frequently  became  a  very  ticklish  matter  to  decide  between  two  rival 
and  literally  equal  claimants  for  the  honour  of  representing  Marlborough 
at  Lord's.     And  what  a  distinction  it  was  ! 

I  never  shall  forget  the  thrill  of  pleasure  which  coursed  through  my 
veins  when  the  captain  of  my  day  came  up  to  me  hot  from  a  committee 
meeting,  and  with  a  little  preliminary  diaff  said,  shaking  me  warmly  by 
the  hand,  ''  Yes,  old  boy,  you  may  order  your  blue  cap ! "  In  less  than 
five  minutes  I  was  in  Foster's  little  shop  in  the  High  Street,  and  before 
the  day  had  dawned  I  was  in  full  possession  of  my  blue  honours,  which 
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I  reverenced  so  dearly  that  I  really  felt  half  inclined  to  use  my  new  badge 
of  glory  as  a  nightcap. 

And  upon  my  honour,  however  little  deserved  the  distinction  might 
have  been,  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  proud  of  it.  Just  think  of  it 
as  a  boy  would  in  his  eager,  passionate  way  ! — a  special  journey  to 
London,  the  distinction  of  being  advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  representing  one's  school  in  one's  own  humble 
and  inadequate  way,  and  of  being  an  item  in  the  great  attraction  of  the 
day,  these  were  surely  things  for  a  schoolboy  to  feel  proud  of. 

It  is  no  use  my  saying  I  was  not  in  a  fright.  I  was  terribly  nervous. 
The  stage  fright  that  attacks  one  in  that  long — it  seems  never-ending 
i-— walk  from  the  Pavilion  to  the  wickets  at  Lord's,  is  something  terrible. 
The  humiliation  of  having  to  walk  back  again  after  the  first  ball,  strikes 
one  as  being  inevitable,  and  vezy  dreadful.  And  who  is  not  nervoua 
under  such  circumstances?  It  is  no  disgrace.  The  old  campaigner 
puts  his  rawest  ensign  into  the  front  of  the  battle,  to  get  accustomed  to 
the  firing ;  and  acting  on  the  same  principal,  my  captain — an  old  and 
excellent  campaigner — ^put  me  in  very  nearly  first,  bidding  me  to  keep 
up  my  wicket,  and  play  as  ^'steady  as  a  church."  Oh,  that  sea  of 
fiioes  !  that  terribly  regular  circle  !  the  feeling  of  isolation  in  the  middle 
of  the  ground — away  from  friends,  and  with  one's  enemies  beckoning  and 
nudging  one  another,  and  looking  so  horribly  sharp  about  one  1  The 
wioket-keeper  was  a  little  too  sharp,  for  he  irritated  me.  There  was  an 
implied  tone  in.  his  gesticulations  which  seemed  to  say,  **  One  straight  ball, 
and  it  is  all  over  with  him !"  I  said  before  I  was  irritated  at  this  pre- 
sumption on  the  wicket-keeper's  part.  I  do  not  know  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  ball  had  been  straight.  To  my  intense  delight  I  saw 
it  coming  well  to  the  off.  I  cut  it  for  three  down  the  hill  towards  the 
tavern,  and  then  I  knew  I  was  all  right. 

We  did  not  win,  but  we  did  not  disgrace  ourselves ;  and  altogether 
this  match  against  Rugby  at  Lord's,  with  all  its  assooiations  and  recol- 
lections, was  an  admirable  termination  to  what  was  always  pleasant  to 
me  at  Marlborough— a  summer  half. 
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[HERE  is  a  very  old  and  honoured  saying,  which  authori- 
tatively ajsserts  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  argue  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
dogma.  It  only  expresses,  in  different  words,  another 
popular  household  phrase,  *'  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 
the  truth  of  which  no  individual  would  have  the  hardiness  to  question. 
The  preservation  of  life  and  property  from  ^re  has  long  been  very  care- 
fully attended  to  in  tliis  country,  and  on  very  many  occasions  we  have 
been  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  Fire 
Brigade  establishment  and  the  meclianical  appliances  belonging  to  it. 

The  ordinary  fire^ngine,  however,  with  all  its  modem  improvements 
and  steam  appliances,  is  entirely  mechanical  in  its  action,  depending  on 
mere  force,  and  not  on  chemical  agency,  for  its  mastery  over  the  subtle 
element  of  fire  —  which  acquires  with  fearful  rapidity  a  power  that, 
once  gained,  baffles  human  effort  to  grapple  with  it,  each  fi*esh  conflagra- 
iion  making  us  only  the  more  fully  conscious  of  our  weakness.  Though 
in  certain  respects  we  are  able  to  control  fire  to  our  service,  we  are 
"helpless  in  its  hands  when  Providence  so  wills  it  Though  a  good 
servant,  it  is  indeed  a  cruel  master.  Once  let  it  get  a  hold,  and  toug 
4ipon  tons  of  water  emptied  on  the  flames  will  not  stop  them  until  they 
have  completed  their  work  of  ruin.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  subject  of 
this  article  would  scarcely  come  within  the  province  of  our  Magazine ; 
but  we  have  felt  constrained  for  once  to  leave  the  beaten  track,  and  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  boys  to  an  invention  which  is  well  worthy 
their  attention  and  support,  and  which  is  indeed  an  illustration  of  the 
successful  application  of  chemical  science.  Dick's  portable  self- 
ACTiNO  FiBE-ENQiNE,  better  kuown  as  UEztincteub,  deserves  all,  and 
a  great  deal  more,  than  we  are  able  to  say  in  its  favour. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  old  saying  quoted  above,  Mr.  Dick  has  directed 
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his  attention,  not  to  the  repression  of  fire  at  an  advanced  stage,  but  to 
what  is  popularly  termed  "  nipping  it  in  the  bud."  If  the  remorseless 
genii  can  but  be  promptly  met  and  grappled  with  when  liberated  on  his 
insidious  and  destructire  career,  the  chances  are  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  those  who  thus  attempt  to  check  his  progress.  In  fact,  if  man  can 
only  seize  him  by  the  throat  soon  enough,  he  can  crush  him  as  readily 
as  he  can  kill  a  fly.  There  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  abroad,  that  if  only 
a  sufficient  volume  of  water  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  burning  mass,  the 
fire  would  have  but  little  chance.  Water,  when  once  fire  has  reached  a 
certain  stage,  but  feeds  the  flames,  instead  of  quenching  them.  It  is 
therefore  needless  to  argue  further,  that  the  true  way  of  protecting  life 
and  property  from  destruction  by  fire  is  to  be  possessed  of  some  contriv- 
ance which  will  airest  the  devouring  element  ere  it  has  time  to  assume 
that  strength  which,  when  once  gained,  renders  it  invincible.  It  is 
confidently  asserted,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  statement 
to  be  true,  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  fires  that  annually  occur  are 
discovered  in  their  incipient  stages  ;  it  is  most  desirable,  therefore,  for 
every  person  to  have  at  hand  the  means  wherewith  to  check  at  once 
such  fires — ^the  disastrous  results  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  elaborate 
further.  The  Extincteur — a  French  invention,  but  improved  and 
patented  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Dicks — is  intended  to  meet  this  want ; 
and  having  lately  very  carefully  and  critically  watched  certain  experi- 
ments with  it,  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  it  is  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  place.  Whether  it  be  on  board  ship  or  steamer,  in  the  noble- 
man's mansion,  the  merchant's  warehouse,  the  workshop  or  factory,  at 
the  theatre  wings,  in  the  hospital  ward,  the  farm-steading,  or  in  the 
school  dormitory,  this  useful  and  admirable  machine  ought  to  find  a 
place. 

The  first  and  great  recommendation  of  L'Extincteur  is  its  simplicity 
of  construction.  It  is  composed  of  a  strong  metallic  cylinder  filled  with 
water,  supersaturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  gas  is  generated  on 
the  insertion  of  a  tube  which  is  attached  to  the  top  brass  of  the  machine^ 
and  when  this  is  properly  screwed  down,  a  pressure  is  produced  which, 
when  the  tap  is  opened,  projects  the  liquid  in  the  direction  required  with 
great  force  to  a  distance  of  forty  or  sixty  feet,  according  to  the  pressure, 
which  varies  with  the  temperature.  In  connection  with  the  accompany- 
ing sketch,  it  may  be  desirable  to  append  here  the  authorized  directions 
for  charging  UExtincteur  : — 

let.  UnBcrew  the  top  brass,  and  withdraw  it  with  tube  attachod. 
2nd.  Pat  the  contents  of  the  white  canister  into  the  machine,  and  fill  it  to  the 
brim  with  water. 
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3rd.  Withdraw  tlie  stopper  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  pat  the  contents  of  the 
blue  canister  into  it ;  then  replace  the  stopper. 

4th.  Insert  the  tnbe  so  filled  and  stoppered  into  the  maohine,  then  screw  it  firmlj 
down  with  the  key,  and  the  Extinotear  is  charged. 

5th.  Insert  the  machine  at  intervals,  and  shake  it  well  oocaaionallj  the  first  day 
or  two,  by  which  the  absorption  of  the  gas  by  ^e  water  is  promoted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Extincteur,  in  addition  to  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction,  is  quite  portable,  and  is  made  to  be  carried  in  such  a  way 
that  the  person  who  uses  it  has  the  free  use  of  his  arms  and  l^s,  and 
can  scramble  into  all  sorts  of  nooks  and  comers  with  his  fire-engine  on 
his  back — ^if  necessary.  There  are  a  variety  of  sizes,  ranging  in  weight 
from  501bs.  up  to  llSlbs. ;  but  the  No.  4,  which  weighs  751bs.,  holds  42 
pints  of  water,  and  378  pints  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  the  one  which  we 
should  recommend  as  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  household  use. 
Its  price,  with  chemicals  to  charge  it,  is  £4.  14s. ;  and,  consideringHhe 
feeling  of  security  that  its  possession  engenders,  it  is  cheap  at  the  money. 
It  may  strike  our  readers  as  somewhat  strange  that  whereas  this 
machine  when  charged  contains  but  42  pints  of  water,  it  nevertheless 
holds  378  pints  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  probably  many  of  them  may 
be  unaware  that  under  adequate  pressure  water  will  absorb  nine  times 
its  own  bulk  of  this  gas.  The  amazing  fire-extinguishing  property  of 
this  gas  is  partly  due  to  its  density,  which,  backed  by  the  projective 
force  induced  by  the  pressure  created  within  the  machine,  prevents  fire 
from  dissipating  it  so  readily  as  it  does  water.  Those  who  have  been 
present  at  an  extensive  conflagration  will  doubtless  remember  how  little 
effect  water  seemed  to  make  upon  the  body  of  fiame,  though  poured  in 
with  all  the  force  of  hand  and  steam  engines.  But  the  contents  of 
L'£xtincteur,  when  brought  into  play  upon  a  burning  mass,  extinguish 
it  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  while  they  have  the  advantage  of 
being  perfectly  harmless  to  person  and  property. 

Certain  experiments  have  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Farie,  licensee  of 
the  patent, with  this  machine  in  the  presence  of  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  both  of  whom  have  prominently  in" 
terested  themselves  in  patronizing  all  inventions  calculated  to  insure 
greater  security  to  life  and  property  from  fire.  At  these  a  large  wooden 
tank  filled  with  tar  and  naphtha  was  set  fire  to,  and,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  in  a  few  moments  was  all  ablaze.  A  No.  3  Extincteur  was  played 
upon  it,  and,  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  had  taken  to  light  up,  completely 
extinguished  it.  Another  experiment  was  made  with  a  frame-work 
filled  with  a  dozen  tar  casks  built  up  with  firewood  and  other  inflam- 
mable materials.  This  was  allowed  to  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  the 
flames,  and  then  by  the  use  of  a  No.  5  machine  the  fire  was  speedily 
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got  under.  A  iliird  trial  was  made  which  excited  veiy  great  intereet. 
An  erection,  repreeenting  a  carpenter^s  shop  filled  with  vanous  materials 
soaked  with  tar  and  naphtha,  was  ignited  by  the  destructive  liquid 
known  as  Greek  Fire.  A  really  terrific  blaze  was  created  almost  in  an 
instant,  and  when  every  part  was  fiercely  burning,  a  No.  6  Extincteur 
being  used,  put  the  whole  out  in  less  than  a  minute. 

We  are  sxive  that  our  readers  will  thoroughly  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  these  experiments  and  the  satis^utory  results  obtained  by 
them.  XJulike  so  many  useless  inventions  that  from  time  to  time  are 
foisted  off  upon  the  public,  L'Extincteur  has,  by  evidence  that  is 
irresistible,  asserted  its  wortli  aaid  proved  its  fitness  for  general  adoption. 
With  one  of  these  portable  self-acting  fire-engines  at  hand,  any  fire  may 
be  checked  and  extingoished,  thoogh  but  a  single  inmate  should  happen 
to  be  on  the  premises  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  It  requires  little  or 
no  trouble  to  keep  tlie  machine  in  order,  and  when  once  charged  it 
remains  instantly  available  for  tise,  and  when  wanted  requires  no  pre- 
paration whatevec  It  should  always  be  kept  in  a  convenient  situa- 
tion, that,  in  the  •event  of  a  fire  breaking  out,  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
getting  it  into  action.  If  partially  used,  it  must  be  emptied  and  re~ 
charged,  lest,  when  again  required  for  active  use,  it  might  fail  to  produce 
due  efiect.  The  following  hints  for  the  use  of  L' Extincteur,  and  keep- 
iug  it  in  order,  are  worth  notice  : — 
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Let  it  stand  apon  a  table,  pedestdi,  or  packet,  three  or  f onr  feet  from  the  ground ; 
when  wanted,  put  the  arms  throngh  the  fltraps,  and  carry  the  engine  with  the  lettered 
front  next  to  the  back  (aa  shown  in  the  iUnetration),  with  the  left  hand  tnm  the  tap 
handle,  and  with  the  right  hold  the  hose  and  direct  the  jet  upon  the  flames. 

"  To  insure  its  being  always  in  efficient  working  order,  occasionally  apply  a  pres- 
sure gauge  to  the  tap  of  the  machine,  first  taking  the  hose  off,  when  it  should  in- 
dicate a  pressure  of  not  less  than  35  pounds. 

**  L'Extincteur  must  never  be  discharged  except  by  the  tap,  when  the  gas  is  gene- 
rated and  the  pressure  on  ;  and  always,  before  unaorewing  the  top  brass  to  re-charge, 
open  the  tap  to  allow  the  escape  of  any  gas  it  may  contain.' 


it 


As  has  been  before  observed,  we  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  our 
track  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  ingenious 
scientific  inventwn  which,  on  the  simplest  principles  of  chemistry,  supplies 
a  want  so  frequently  and  disastrously  felt.  Although  carbonic  acid  gas 
has  long  been  known  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  extinguishers  of  fire,  to 
the  inventor  of  L'Extincteur  is  due  the  credit  of  having  appropriated  it 
to  practical  uses,  and,  by  impregnating  water  with  it,  made  it  available 
for  acting  with  concentrated  and  resistless  efiect  upon  fire.  But,  because 
his  invention  is  a  simple  one,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  regarded 
less  as  a  triumph,   which  its  uniform  success  in  the  extinguishing  of 
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npwards  of  three  hundred  firee  daring  the  lust  two  years  undoabtedl; 
proves  it  to  be;  and  bo  far  as  pecuniary  euccesa  is  concerned,  the  extea- 
aive  Bale  of  L'Extincteur  mnst  already  have  highly  gratified  him.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  evety  house  should  be  provided  with 


iisfeinj. 


By    SIDNEY   DABTL. 


"  Ob,  th«  g»UBiit  fliher'B  Ufa, 
It  U  tho  beat  of  anj, 
'Ti«  fnU  of  plBoauro,  Toid  of  strife. 

And  'tia  beloved  by  manj."— OM  Suiig. 

KND  so  it  unquestionably  is,  my  boys,  aa  I  dare  say  many  of 
you  perfectly  well  know  by  practical  experience.  Give 
me  a  nice  light  rod,  plenty  of  fine  running  tackle,  and  the 
pleasant  shelter  of  overhanging  willows,  not  forgettbg 
a  satisfactorily  stocked  luncheon  baaket,  and  I'll  under- 
take to  pass  the  longest  and  hottest  summer's  day  without  a  sigh  or 
a  grumble.  No,  not  even  the  scarcity  of  bites,  or  the  snapping  of  my 
line  at  the  critical  moment,  could  disturb  nte.  I  have  studied  long  and 
deeply  the  science  of  piscatorial  philosophy,  and  I  believe  that  in  eveiy- 
thing  connected  with  angling  I  have  the  patience  of  Isaac  Walton 
himself.  There's  a  piece  of  outisgeous  egotism  for  you  !— but  I  have 
jwrtinaceously  fished  one  spot  for  a  whole  week  without  making  a 
single  catch,  and  I  think  that  is  a  performance  of  which  I  may  welt  be 
proud.  The  "locale"  of  this  exploit  was  a  small  stream  in  Scotland 
which  a  credulous  friend  of  mine  had  rented  on  the  representation  of  » 
newspaper  advertisement  that  it  was  "  abundantly  stocked  with  fine 
trout,"  a  stat«ment  which  he  ultimately  found  to  be  totally  without  any 
foundation,  either  la  fact  or  fancy  ;  for  the  very  natives  of  the  place 
in  which  the  same  stream  lay  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and 
declared  they  had  never  heard  of,  mnch  less  seen,  a  trout  in  ita  waters. 
When  my  friend  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  had  been  taken  in,  he 
made  the  best  of  a  bad  bnrgain ;  and,  after  a  hearty  laugh  over  the 
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themselves  with  rod  and  line,  but  those  that  are  will  allow  me  to  take 
the  liberty  of  shaking  hands  with  them,  and  saying  that  they  are 
exceedingly  good  fellows.  All  fishermen  are  good  fellows.  There  is  a 
genial  easy-going  way  with  them — a  friendly,  social  style  of  doing  things 
— that  sends  cross  looks  and  illnatured  growls  to  the  rightabout,  and 
supplants  them  with  everything  that  is  smiling  and  pleasant.  Some 
soft-hearted — ^I  might  say  headed,  but  refrain — talk  about  fishing  being 
a  cruel  amusement.  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  like  that :  if  we  did  not 
catch  the  fish  and  eat  them,  goodness  knows  what  would  happen.  Why, 
it  might  just  as  well  be  urged  that  society  generally  should  give  up 
devouring  animal  food  because  the  slaughtering  of  oxen  and  sheep  is  hard 
upon  the  poor  beasts.  But  I  must  distinctly  beg  to  assert  that  I  see 
nothing  cruel  in  the  pleasant  sport  of  angling ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to 
argue  on  the  subject^  he  may — discuss  it  with  anybody  but  me.  If  we 
ai'e  to  get  so  mighty  nice,  there  is  very  little  in  this  life,  in  the  shape 
either  of  business  or  pleasure,  that  ingenuity  could  not  suggest  as  having 
something  smacking  of  cruelty  in  it.  Cricket  is  cruel  work  for  the 
shins  when  you  have  to  stand  up  to  fast  bowling ;  however  good  your 
pads  may  be,  you  cannot  help  feeling  through  them.  Rowing  makes  the 
back  and  shoulders  ache  painfully.  Pootball  is  equally  trying ;  and  I 
dare  say  not  a  few  of  us  entertain  a  very  strong  opinion  that  school-time 
is  an  exceedingly  cruel  season,  established  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  torture,  both  to  mind  and — it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  but  I  am 
bound  to  add — body.  Of  this  I  am  firmly  satisfied,  that  any  man  or 
boy  who  can  spend  a  long  day  fishing  without  getting  a  single  bite,  and 
can  go  home  contented  and  happy  when  it  is  over,  must  be  blessed  with 
a  disposition  upon  which  cruelty  could  never  intrude  itself. 


1. 

My  first  is  seen  in  morning  light, 
'Tib  first  in  every  lawyer'a  sight, 
It  forms  great  London's  chief  sup- 
port^ 
In  Iota  at  auctions  it  is  bought. 

My  McoTwTf  heard  in  every  sigh 
That's  breathed  by  lovers,  low  or 

high; 
"Tis  shown  in  every  barber's  shop, 
It  stops  the  schoolboy's  humming- 
top. 

My  tAinfatdawti  of  day's  supreme. 
It  decks  the  daisies  on  the  green, 
Is  foremost  in  the  sunny  dell, 
And  loves  with  gentle  dames  to 
dwell. 

My  Khoh  may  bless  the  humblest 

cot, 
When  'tis  with  honest  labour  got ; 
But  when  obtained  by  evil  deeds, 
Its  curse  may  clothe  old  age  with 

weeds. 


The  initiaU  will  name  a  popular 
author,  and  the  final*  one  of  his 
chief  works. 

1.  100  rap.     A  fish. 

2.  56  hear.     A  town  in  SuSblk 

(curtailed.) 

3.  603  a  rat     A  sen  in  Enrope. 

4.  101.  R.  H.  Keen.      A  Swiss 

town. 


5.  150  U.  won  K.     A  town  in 

6.  ffl  E.     A  noted  high  prieet. 

7.  200  as  he.     A  kind  of  gum. 

8.  1500  rake  N.      A  countiy  in 

Europe. 

9.  52  S.  P.     An  English  town. 

10.  651  0   ear.     A   character  in 

"  King  Lear." 

11.  1000  pek.      A  Scotch  archi- 

tect 

12.  1000   yea   Eton.      A    reef  of 
rocks  8.  of  Cornwall. 

13.  1005   no   beer.     A  month  of 

the  year. 

14.  100  sat  sore.     A  noted  philo- 

3.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  woman  and  &  postage- 
stamp  1 

4. 

The  initials  i-ead  downwards, 
and  the  finab  upwards,  will  give 
the  name  of  an  author  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  one  of  his  works. 

1.  A  biped. 

2.  A  Greek  divinity. 

3.  An  Tndian  damsel. 

4.  A  gender. 

5.  A  mountain. 

6.  A  vessel  of  war. 

7.  A  lake  in  America. 

8.  A  Jewish  prophet 

9.  A  river  in  England.  .   ._ 
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5. 
Eyes  IVe  taken,  taken  two, 
A  hundred  placed  between  them 
now, 

Fifty  behind,;  five  cents  before;. 
With  a  host  oFmany  more; 
Can  you  tell  what  I  come  tof 
I  wish  you  may,  I'm  sure  I  do. 

6. 
My^rrt  is  an  animal, 
My  second  an  animal. 
My  third  a  pronoim, 
My/ouHli  a  people, 
My  whole  a  deed  of  horror. 

7.  I  am  an  English  river ;  trans- 
pose me,  and  I  become  a  French 
town. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  policeman  and  a  thief  1 

Cryptograph. 

9. 
Inqhmkkw,  gwqkn  fp  hbg  kwap, 
Eugwke  qfege  yqfi  hbg  ^ektebmpl 

ifqp, 
Xth  abgp  Inqhmkkw  ekggse  hmkk 

Wtqfqw  eugwke  hbgi  xwdr  wimp. 

10. 
I  am  a  word  of  18  letters : — 
My  2,  3,  9  is  an  animal 
My  1,  2,  3, 13, 11  part  of  the  dress. 
My  5,  9,  3,  7  is  to  cut. 
My  12,  13,  18  is  a  metal. 
My  9,  6,  7  to  hold  water. 
My  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  17,  18'  is  a 
building. 

11. 
Mjjirsi  is  a  river, 
My  second  is  a  town, 
My  whole  is  a  town  on  my  first 

12. 
Mj  first  is  an  adjective^ 
My  second  is  a  preposition^ 
My  third  is  a  preposition. 
My  whole  is  a  town  in  Cumberland. 


1  o 

My  first  is  more, 

My  seaondia  part  of  a  town. 

14 
A  TiSamBKL  g»v«iiAr  of  Britain. 
JL  hnahand'  of  Ittugy  of  Scots. 

A  prince  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
A  king. 

Part  of  ancient  Britain.. 

A  murderer  of  Eizzio. 

A  town  in  England. 

An  ancient  Northumberland  earl. 

The  Conservative  leader. 

An  ancient  church  (backwards). 

My  initicds  give  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  general,  and  my  finals 
name  the  place  where  he  lost  his 
life. 

Towns. 

15.  O  may  Brown  melt. 

16.  Droll  Ikey  Banks. 

17.  Any  round  the  lens. 

18.  B.  let  gents  wait. 
I  19.  The  small  note  P. 

20.  U.  done  the  nasty  page. 

21. 
My  whole  is  a  bird;  transpose 
me,  and  I  am  a  French  adjective; 
again,  Pm  generally  found  near  a 
house ;  again,  I'm  a  word  meaning 
put  in  order ;  again,  and  I  mean  a 
peril;  behead  me,  and  I  mean 
wrath;  transpose,  and  I'm  a  word 
known  to  riflemen ;  curtail  me,  and 
Pm  the  past  participle  of  a  verb. 

22. 
Cryptograph. 
Raelhs  ssid. 

TJglal  agl  oil  snuos,  aglnl  snue  e ; 
Ei  agl  usoshef  s  olhh  e  hel 
Aglul  e  usnug,  ugli  swhs  ts  nal ; 
Si  agl  ora's  oruc  e  ts  ehl, 
Beala  snrrla,  rlaaohl, 
Blaachl,  rlaachl,  sgrhh  e  hienl  isu, 
Nitia  agl  ohaassr  agra  grids  oi  agl 
osndg — 

Sgrclatal* 
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23. 

"My  first  is  part  of  my  body. 
My  second  is  a  pronoun. 
My  third  is  myself. 
My/ourth  is  a  friend. 
My  whole  is  lawful. 

24. 

ULy  first  is  in  every  house. 
My  second  is  a  limit. 
My  third  is  a  preposition. 
My/ourth  is  a  question. 
My  whole  is  formed  by  two. 

25. 
Word  Square& 

1.  A  current. 

2.  Thought 

3.  An  animal. 

4.  To  gain. 

26. 

1.  AjeweL 

2.  TopeeL 

3.  A  sur&ce. 

4.  The  name  of  a  play. 

27. 

1.  A  Roman  orator. 

2.  A  continent. 

3.  Colour. 

4.  A  grain. 

28. 

The  initials  name    an  island   of 

Europe. 
The  centrals  name  a  large  inland 

sea. 
The  finals    name    a    well-known 

chain  of  mountains. 

1.  A  district  of  Palestine. 

2.  An  Italian  town  (reversed). 

3.  A  feeling  of  deep  esteem. 

4.  A  hubbub. 

5.  A  Persian  city. 

6.  A  tribe  of  Israel. 

7.  Prevision,  or  inspiration. 

8.  A  card. 


29.  It  stirs  one  up. 

30.  No  rate  riots. 

31.  Liar  cads. 

32.  No  time  in  trade. 

33.  Many  a  pert  rail 

34.  Poor  man  title. 

35.  Cool  on  its  map. 

36.  I.  G.  dines  on  it. 

37.  I've  to  sip. 

38. 

My  first  in  richest  blazon  is  borne 
before  a  king. 

My  second  is  the  best  defence  a 
prisoner  can  bring, 

My  third  is  heard  with  gladness 
upon  the  shoreless  sea, 

My  fimrth  although   against  the 
law  has  charms  for  me  ; 

My  fi^h  the  gallant  ship  will  do, 
though  pitiless  the  gede, 

And  hug  my  siosth  to  take  up  with 
her  shattered  rig  and  sail. 

The  finals  tell  a  martyred  name 
well  known  to  every  one, 

The  initials  the  pile  near  which 
the  murderous  deed  was  done. 

39. 
In  my  first 

My  second  sat. 

My  third  and/ourth  I  ate. 

40. 

Cryptograph. 

426d  2fp9jd  d21g  H  d2n  do96jgo9- 

3689J  67p  39oco  ? 
D21g21ccl4.jlg7pfrm  67plnjd9oflgj 

16fri 
E6c9    mcgd97frm     e96ocj,     67p 

o6f7hl4-31clgop  j29ccj, 
Hofoi2d      d2f7mj     42fc2    mc961 

g70935plk  67p  f7  86f7. 


TO    PUZZLES. 
On  PoffM  2o2—25G. 


1, 

To-momnr,  and  to-mar 

row,  and  to-morrow, 
Creepa  in  this  petty  pace 

from  daj  to  da7, 
To  the  Htt  Bjllablo 

recorded  tim«. 
And  all  our  jeBterdajB 

have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  death.   Ont, 

out,  brief  oandle  ! 
Life's    bnt    a    walliing 

shadow,  B  poor  playei, 
That    htrati   and   fTste 

Mb    hour    npon     tl 

Btape, 
And   then  is  heard  i 

more  ;  it  is  a  tals 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of 

sound  and  fory. 
Signifying  nottiinK. 

2.  PremiarBhip,    Earl    of 

Darby, 

3.  Beoket,  Woliey. 

4.  Sonlt,  Hoore. 

5.  Mite. 

6.  Liiig,Iroi],Nota,Onat. 

7.  Mary,      Atob,     Bear, 

Yard. 

8.  Pink,  Idea,  Neat,  Kate. 

9.  Deer,      Eaae,      Esse, 


12.  ■William       Makepeaco 

Tbacksray. 

13.  Cardinal  Wimman. 

14.  Becaaso  it  is   near  O 

(Noro). 

15.  Becanse  it  is  the  end 

IQ.  Honmiag. 

17.  MasqDerado. 

18.  Fredeatination. 

19.  Conversatdon. 

20.  Mister  Traoy  Tnpman, 

Miss  Bachikel  Wacdlc. 

21.  Hobinaon  Cmsoe. 

22.  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

23.  David  Copperfield. 

24.  Lady  Andley'B  Secret. 

25.  Ambifln    Night's    En- 

tainment. 

26.  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

27.  Chevalier   de    Maison 

28.  The  Capers  of  For- 

29.  Plover, 

30.  Armunent. 

31.  Decompotitiou. 


34.  EndeBTOnrs. 

35.  Capitulation. 
38.  Forfar. 

37.  Hannibal,  Cartha^. 


Hoar  not  my  steps, 
which  way  thoy  walk. 

For  fear  the  vary  stoDBS 
prate  of  my  where. 
abonte. 

40.  Anthony  Trollove. 

41.  Charles  Dickens. 

42.  James        Sheridan 

KnonleB. 

43.  Thomas  Carljle. 
U.  John  Stnart  Mill, 

45.  David  Hume, 

46.  John  Dryden. 

47.  Turin,  Milan, 

48.  Wener,  Onoga- 

49.  Speculate. 

50.  Parsonage. 

51.  Westmoreland. 

52.  Clio, 

53.  Alfred  the  Great. 

54.  Bridgnorth. 

55.  Maidenhead. 
5G.  Stoke-on-Trent. 

57.  GlastoDbniy. 

58.  Maoalesfield, 

59.  Staleybrid^. 
GO.  Prance,  Tnrkey. 

61.  PiotB.  Scots. 

62.  The  lea  Breakiiig.  tho 

Begent'fl  Park. 
G3.  Oneel. 

64.  Neptune,  Nemesis. 
G5.  Seven. 
G6.  Desporando. 


PiCTUBE  PnsMj,  No.  I. — "  Love  i: 

PiCTUwe  Puziui,  So.  n. — ■'  Bing,  ring  th 

FuzzLB,  Pi.a*a  »oa  Tonso  SioBB,  Ho.  III.— "Owi 


"  Before  jHueson  had  well  reooTered  hia  utonuhment  n 
Kitting  down  with  '  somathiDg  hot '  before  iia." 


THE  FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF 

JOSHUA  HAWSEPIPE,  MASTER  MAEINEE. 

^  CaU  at  t^t  Jbea  KvCts  ExtOr. 

Bt   lieutenant  C.   B.   low  (hite)  I.N. 


-•o*- 


Chafteb  I. — Jameson's  NARRiiTivE. 


OME  oonsiderable  time  after  hearing  old  Captain  Hawse- 
pipe's*  recital  of  his  reminiscences  I  was  conversing  with 
him  on  the  poop,  when  it  occurred  to  me  tiiat  he  might 
have  heard  something  of  the  ultimate  &te  of  his  fellow- 
coontrTmen  in  captivity  among  the  savages.  The  figure 
of  Jameson  filled  the  foremost  place  in  the  account  I  had 
listened  to  of  my  respected  commander*s  adventures  in 
early  youth,  and  no  doubt  the  reader  will  be  glad  to 
hear  something  further  of  the  doings  of  the  redoubtable 
"  White  Chief." 

We  were  sitting  on  the  x>oop,  after  the  termination  of  the 
day's  hard  work,  ensconced  in  a  couple  of  those  delightful 
ea^  chairs  which  the  natives  manufacture  in  Singapore  and 
"the  Straits,"  and  which,  constructed  of  bamboo,  highly 
ornamented,  and  with  sliding  rests  for  the  legs  of  &tigued 
humanity,  form  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  Oriental  life, 
and  fill  up  a  desideratum  which  would  be  ill  supplied  by  the  stuffy  velvet 
or  leather  armchairs  which  in  &kr  less  favoured  Northern  climes  are 
deemed  sufficient  to  relieve  the  wearied  frame  and  induce  a  heartfelt 
determination  to  "  rest  and  be  thankful."  Picture  to  yourself  the  writer 
and  his  estimable  friend  seated  d  la  Yankee,  with  legs  elevated  some- 
what above  the  level  of  the  semi-recumbent  body,  and,  dgar  in  mouth, 
puffing  away  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  a  smoky  London  chimney.     The 

*  See  RouUedg^s  Magazine  for  Boys,  No.  80. 
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ordinary  topics  of  conrersfttuni  hai  been  ezftanstod^  and  ve-  were  both 
silently  raminating  de  (xnndbu9  rtbtui  €t  gmbutdaaa  aSia  (for 
nothing  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  induce  such  a  discnrsire  train  of 
thought  as  the  smoke  of  a  "  Manilla "  curling  and  circling  quietly 
overhead),  when  the  bright  idea  occurred  to  my  mind  of  making  my  worthy 
companion  contribute  to  my  amusement  by  "  spinning  a  yam."  Taking 
the  cheroot  out  of  my  mouthy  and  striking  off  the  long  white  ash,  I 
turned  to  Captain  !%wsepipe,  "  By-the-bye,  yon  nerer  told  me  what 
became  of  Jameson  ;  did  yoa  ever  heal*  or  see  anything  more  of  him  3 " 

"Curiously  enough,*  said  the  skipper,  "  I  wasr  just  at  that  moment 
thinking  of  him  too.  If  you  like,  I  will  tell  yoa  all  I  know  of  him.  It's 
a  curious  history,  but  you  may  rely  on  every  word  of  it,  for  I  heard  it 
mostly  from  his  own  lips ;  and  the  wKtloo  captain  of  the  forecastle, 
though  a  singular  chap,  with  perhaps  just  a  little  bit  of  the  thorough- 
going savage  about  him,  was  a  man  who  was  never  known  to  lie  in  his 
life.  With  this  voucher/'  he  continned,, "  for  the  truth  of  the  narrative, 
and  just  thanking  you,  my  lad,  to  be  good  enough  'to  fill  up  my  cup 
uid  fill  up  my  can,'  as  the  old  song  says,  I  will  heave  ahead.'' 

I  will  006  puzzle  the  reader  by  givisig  the  told  in  tiua  language  il  was 
told  to  me,  lor  so  greatly  did  the  old  sailor  inieriard  his  narrative  wil& 
nanitical  phrsaes,  and  adorn  it  with  similea  taken  from  his  salt-wator 
experienoeB,  that  it  would  be  almost  incomprehattsibletomost  Xaadsmen; 
but  I  will  adopt  that  dialect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  spoken  by  the 
large  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  ^Uvo  at  home  at  ease," 
commonly  termed  the  "  Queen's  English : " — 

^  Some  fifteen  years  after  my  escape  from  tiiet  satvages  I  was  walking 
down  Cheapside  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  hour  when  that  wonderfully  busy 
tkorongh&re  is  nuiBt  busy  and  crowded,  when  I  passed  a  man  sauntering 
aibng  and  looking  into  the  riiop- windows  kx  a  careleaac  manner, — a  man 
whom  I  was  sure  I  had  sean.  aoDMwhece  and  at  some  rai^oto  period  of 
my  liSs.  Determined  to-  saiufy  my  curiosity,  I  tumecl  baek,  walked  on 
ahaaii  of  him,  and  then  retraced  my  steps^  so  as  to  hav«  a  full  view  of 
his  features.  He  cevtuinly  had  a  singular,  though  handsome  face ;  he 
was  very  dark — indeed,  were  it  net  for  his  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes^  yon 
would  say  he  was  an  Oiiental  dressed  up  ia  European  clothes  ;  his.  tace 
and  hands,  moreover,  were  tattooed  all  over  with  figures  of  beasts  aad 
bbds ;  and  he  stared  abottt  him  with  all  the  freedom  and  curiosity  of  the 
unimtovecl '  child  of  nature.'  His  figure  was  tall^  spare,  and  apparently 
thait  of  a  man  possessing  great  personal  strength  and  pyweva  of  enduranoe. 
There  was  a  large  scar  on  his  right  temple,  and  I  sought  to  identify  him 
by  this  mark,  but  in  vain.     Whether  he  had  appeared  to  me  only  in  my 
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dreamfl,  or  (eur  T  h&r^  sometiines  experienced!)  whether  this  was  one  of 
those  nimeeoimt&ble  instances  in  which,  hy  a  word  or  a  phrase  or  a 
feature,  the  idea  strongly  presents  itself  to  your  mind  titat  you  h«tre 
taken  part  or  witnessed  precisely  the  same  occurrence  or  seen  the  same 
fkot  as  that  which  is  at  that  moment  being  enacted  in  your  presence  or 
presented  to  your  s^t,  I  could  not  tell.  I  determined  to  follow  him, 
and  worried  my  mind  to  recall  his  form  to  my  memory.  At  length,  the 
stranger,  who  had  become  aware  of  the  feet  that  he  was  being  perti- 
naciously  followed,  turned  abruptly  round  on  his  hee!,  and,  raising  his 
arm,  confronted  me  with  a  fkce  ifushed  with  anger,  unti!  his  countenance, 
dniignred  as  it  was  with  tattooings,  assumed  a  positreeTy  (BaboliiBal 
expression.  •"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  with  me?*  he 
thundered  out,  in  tones  which  immediately  collected  a  crowd.  (Anything 
will  do  that  in  a  busy  thoroughfare,  as  aU  Londoners  are  aware.) 

'•It  needed  not  the  voice  to  bring  back  to  my  mind,  with  the  quiclmesff 
of  a  flash  of  electricity,  the  name  and  person  of  Jameson;  for,  as  the 
incensed  'White  Chief  raised  his  huge  brown  fist,  with  the  intention,  as 
he  aA»rwards  can<fidly  avowed,  of  punishing  summarily,  policemen  and 
city  aldennen  notwithstanding,  one  who  dared  to  annoy  him,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  clenched  hand,  from  which  was  wanting 
what  is  called  in  the  marriage  service  the  fourth  finger.     I  gasped  out, 

*  Jameson  ! '  but  just  in  time  to  save  my  physiognomy  from  what  the 
sporting  journals,  when  describing  the  incidents  of  a  *  set-to '  between 
the  'Stal^brMge  Infant'  and  that  game  champion,  the  '  Malton  Chicken," 
would,  in  their  peculiar  jargon,  denominate  a  'damagiog  visitation*  of 
my  quondam  friend's  '  bunch  of  fivetj.' 

"  My  old  shipmate  stayed  his  arm  and  looked  into  my  face  with  a 
startled  and  curious  expression.  *  Why,  who  are  you,  and  how  do  you 
know  my  namet'  he  exclaimed.  '"There  wasn't  a  hand  aboard  the  old 
frigate  saved  but  the  boy.Hawsepipe,  and  he  was  killed  many  a  year  ago.' 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  »  real  look  of  fear  in  the  bronzed 
impassive  fisatures  of  the  stem  old  petty  officer.  I  laughed  out,  and 
saying,  *  I  am  Hawsepipe,  and  I  was  never  killed,  but  it  was  a  trick  on 
my  part  to  leave  you  cannibals,'  I  took  his  arm  and  we  turned  into 

*  His  Lordship's  Larder,'  and,  before  Jameson  had  well  recovered  his 
astonishment,  were  sitting  down  with  '  something  hot '  before  us.  He 
was  beginning  to  grow  grey,  but  had  to  all  appearance  lost  little  of  his 
personal  strength  and  activity.  He  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
hh  adventures  subsequent  to  my  successful  escape  : — 

"  *  I  must  say,  Hawsepipe,  I  always  considered  that  you  had  been 
killed,  and  your  body  canned  off  by  some  of  the  rascally  Dyaks,  although 

y2 
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many  of  our  chief  warriors  openly  expressed  their  belief  that  I  had 
something  to  do  yriih.  the  matter,  and  had  in  fact  assisted  you  to  run 
away.  The  differences  between  us  arose  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  expe- 
dition was  broken  up,  and  we  returned  to  camp.  I  also  demanded  an 
investigation  into  the  chaiges  made  against  me  by  my  enemies,  and 
expressed  my  readiness  in  the  council-hut,  before  my  compeers,  to 
meet  in  single  combat  any  one  of  my  detractors  who  dared  to 
assert  so  base  a  falsehood.  None  of  them  would  come  forward  to  take  up 
the  challenge,  but  still  collectively,  this  cabal,  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  such  of  the  warriors  as  were  jealous  of  my  influence 
and  commanding  position,  would  not  withdraw  the  injurious  imputations. 
As  no  one  had  pluck  enough  to  meet  me  in  open  fight,  and  the  ''Sachems  " 
would  ndther  allow  me  to  punish  the  most  malevolent  of  my  secret 
enemies,  or  pass  what  is  called  in  Parliamentary  language  ''  a  vote  of 
confidence  "  in  my  good  faith,  I,  like  another  offended  Achilles,  retired  to 
my  tent  in  wrathful  mood,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  their  warlike 
operations. 

« <  I  may  say  without  flattery  that  these  savages  could  not  do  without 
me,  and  so  accustomed  had  they  become  to  easy  victory  over  their  foe^ 
which  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  terror  the  very  sight  of  my 
person  inspired  among  the  hostile  Dyaks,  that  some  among  those  of  the 
chiefs  who  had  always  stood  my  friends  came  to  me  as  a  deputation 
from  the  whole  tribe,  and  requested  my  return  to  active  service, 
announcing  at  the  same  time  that  the  council  of  war  were  quite  con- 
vinced of  my  bona  fides,  and  that  my  maligners  should  be  made  to 
withdraw  their  slanderous  assertions.  After  some  show  of  opposition  I 
consented,  and  returned  to  my  now  recognized  proud  position  as  "  first 
fighting-man"  of  the  tribe.  Well,  many  years  passed  away,  and, 
although  I  received  many  wounds  in  battle  with  our  numerous  enemies, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  outlive  nearly  all  the  jealousy  of  my  brother 
chiefs.  A  new  generation  had  sprung  up,  for,  as  you  know,  the  youths 
are  trained  very  early  to  stand  by  the  side  of  their  fathers  in  the  shock 
of  battle,  and  the  chronic  state  of  war  in  which  we  lived  swept  off  nearly 
all  the  most  valiant  of  our  braves.  I  myself,  alas !  lost  two  of  my  sons ; — 
as  noble  boys  they  were  as  ever  poised  a  lance  or  drew  a  sword.'  At 
this  point  Jameson's  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  and  he  raised  his 
great  brown  hand  to  his  face ;  shading  his  eyes  and  sinking  low  his 
head,  he  remained  seemingly  buried  in  deep,  sad  thought  for  a  few 
moments.  It  was  the  one  tender  feeling,  the  one  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

"  Silently  I  waited  for  the  bereaved  parent  to  resume  the  thread  of  his 
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narrative,  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  his  savage  blood-spilling 
experiences  had  not  effaced  a  tndt  of  character  so  beautiful  as  the  love 
of  a  father  towards  his  children.- 

"  *  Yes/  he  slowly  went  on ;  *  one  boy  (he  was  only  fifteen,  but  such 
a  manly,  high-spirited  youth,  with  all  the  splendid  dash  and  enthusiasm 
of  early  manhood)  was  killed  by  my  side,  and  the  other,  a  little  older^  fell, 
pierced  by  a  dozen  spears,  when,  duiing  a  night-raid  soon  after  his 
brother's  death,  he  was  hemmed  in  and  left  alone  by  the  craven  hounds 
of  our  tribe  who  should  have  stood  by  their  youthful  leader.  I  might 
well  give  vent  to  my  bitter  despair,  whilst  mourning  over  their 
untimely  fate,  in  words  which  Shakespeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  elder  Talbot  when  dying  on  that  bloody  field  in  France : — 

Thon  aatio  Death,  whioh  laugh'&t  ns  here  to  scorn, 

Anon,  from  thy  influltinsf  tyranny, 

Conpled  in  bonds  of  perpetoitj. 

Two  Talbotfl,  winged  throagrh  the  Uther  sky. 

In  thy  despite,  shall  'soape  mortality. 

"  *  I  will  pass  on  from  that  sad  event,  the  memory  of  which  death 
alone  can  efface  from  my  mind,  and  will  tell  you  of  the  events  which 
constrained  me  to  come  to  England.  You  must  not  think  I  have 
left  my  people,  for  I  have  long  decided  to  close  my  eyes  among  them, 
and  have  given  directions  that  I  am  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  two 
sons,  when  the  day  comes, — ^for  come  it  must,  unless  I  bear  a  charmed 
life, — ^when  I  shall  fall  in  battle.  The  Bible  says,  "  Those  who  live  by  the 
swoi*d  shall  die  by  the  sword ; "  and  I  would  much  rather,'  continued 
this  strange  man,  while  his  eye  flashed  and  his  voice  regained  its  wonted 
strength,  'expire  in  the  arms  of  victoiy,  like  the  grand  old  sea-king 
Nelson,  whom  we  were  all  taught  at  sea  to  venerate,  than  sob  out  my 
soul  and  slowly  langmsli  in  illness  or  natural  decay  in  a  bed  in  my  tent, 
which,  now  that  I  had  become  old,  and  could  no  longer  head  the 
warriors  of  the  tribe  in  battle,  would  no  doubt  become  solitary  and 
deserted,  unless  when  occasionally  the  tyros  at  the  profession  of  arms 
were  brought  in  to  pity  and  gape,  as  at  some  spectacle,  at  the  feeble 
form  of  the  once  redoubtable  "  White  Chief." 

*'  *  To  proceed.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  of  Borneo  there  is 
resident  a  race  called  "  Idaans,"  and  our  people  had  at  times  come  into 
collision  with  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  into  which  they  are  subdivided. 
As  we  had  always  been  successful  in  these  encounters,  all  our  warriors 
were  full  of  warlike  spirit  when  it  was  announced  to  the  coiincil  of 
chiefs,  by  some  scouts,  that  a  large  body  of  them  had  been  seen  advanc- 
ing in  the  direction  of  our  principal  settlement.     It  was  unanimously 
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resoly^  thftt  a  fame  should  be  «qiii]^d  to  poniah  tlie  audacity  of  the 
^necny;  and  very  qoickly  a  large  uiuaber  of  able-bcMlied  fighting-men, 
glad  at  the  opportunity  of  gaining  renoivn  at  tbe  expense  of  foes  whom 
they  despised,  ^&esred  to  take  up  aans.  Om*  plans  irare  framed  and 
discossedat  aooundl  of  war  at  which  I  preoded^  and^  aflber  little  loea  of 
tunei  A  psjriy  coTHHsfcing  of  some  thiee  hundzed  Muthuiiastie  wamora 
maiyJhf>d  oat  under  lay  leadership  to  take  the  initi^ve  and  aittaek  the 
issoleBt  Idaana.  Thero  waa  no  thou^t  oi  a  poesihle  £Euiaie:  &x  from 
it,  the  most  hot-headed  of  the  aeopl^tas  were  tellii^  their  sweethearti^ 
on  the  eye  of  depsrture,  of  ihe  number  of  heads  they  weuld  bnog  back 
wibh  them,  and  how  they  should  return  in  ittiumphant  guise,  and  per- 
form the  war-danee  with  the  ghastiy  trpphiei^  ail  besmeared  with  blood, 
dangling  round  their  waists,  while  they  boastfully  repeated  the  names 
of  the  &llen  whom  they  had  yanqnijs^ed  in  battle.  Truly  it  was,  as 
the  old  English  proverb  says,  "counting  their  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched."  Well,  we  set  off  and  made  two  foeced  saarehes,  our  object 
being  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  «o  ^hat  we  mig^t  cat  them  off,  and 
retain  as  many  as  we  chose  for  slaves.  Hiose  of  our  scouts  who  had 
been  sent  on  bdbre  kept  «s  informed  of  the  movements  <^  the  enemy, 
and  daily — ^nay,  hourly — refugees  came  crowding  to  our  ranks^  and  detail- 
ing how  the  cruel  savages  had  fired  iheir  houses  over  their  heads,  and 
were  killing  all  males  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  destroying  the  crops 
on  their  route.  These  reports  increased  the  eagerness  of  our  braves  for 
the  fight^and  all  of  them,  with  one  voice,  desired  to  be  led,  without  halt- 
ii«  for  resti  «g«in«t  th«  invadars  of  their  territories 

«  <  So  unanimous  was  the  resolve  thai  even  the  most  prudent  of  the 
elder  chiefe  would  not  listen  to  my  proposal  to  halt  and  recruit  during 
the  intense  midday  heat^  but  insisted  on  marching  on  all  day.  Prom 
certain  in^Drmation  I  had  received,  I  knew  the  enemy,  wearied  with  the 
work  of  destruction,  were^  centrary  to  the  customary  method  of  carrying 
on  warfare  in  these  countries,  drawn  up  ready  for  action,  and  only 
awaited  our  advance  I  proposed  that  we  should  rest  oui^selves  during 
the  day  (for  the  forced  marches  had  told  greatly  on  the  strength  of  some 
among  us),  and  that  we  should  set  oat  on  the  march  about  ten  o^dock, 
when  the  moon  would  rise^  and  either  fall  upon  the  enemy  by  surprise  at 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  night,  or  wait  for  dawn  and  aitack  them  in  open 
l^ht  No  ;  they  would  not  hear  of  it,  but  clamoured  for  an  immediate 
advance ;  so,  throwing  the  responsibility  of  the  change  in  my  j»lans  on 
the  shoulders  of  its  advocates,  J  reluctantly  assented, 

**  'About  an  hour  befoce  sunset  we  suddenly  found  ourseLvas  in 
presence  of  a  small  number  of  the  enemy,  who,  brandishing  their  i^>ears 
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and  riiOQ^tiiig  a  fewnrrows  at  nn  by  imj  of  inwrado  {^ar  w&  *w«re  far 
oiit«f  range),  ebsllenged  ra  to  fnAratiioe.  Oar  xnen,  Incligiiaiit  alt  Mob 
temerity  (for  we  had  been  crediUy  infonned  tbat  '^  vmrraadiDg  party 
did  not  exceed  tiome  two  iiimdred  wioriors),  tmd  baxvmg  with  mrfwage, 
niupwered  with  shoote  and  yelk,  amd,  thongli  they  kad  "not  ludted  for 
flome  fourteen  iKmn,  ad^ranoed  quiddy,  prc^oBing  te  tbenmlves  to 
exterminate  thesmaneaetion  a^^ke  Idaaas  wliebad  ikam  dated  to<oarry 
foe  and  ewnrd  into  tkeir  -oouatry.  Had  ikef  nwt  iistberte  always 
iraaquBhed  them,  even,  though  they  might  nmaber  two  to  onel  A« 
I  was  leading  the  e^re  oolnmn  of  wxt  fettews  I  was  oarprised  to  «eie 
in  the  hands  of  o«r  opponents  weapons  which  looked  acL^ciovsly  liiEe 
mnskets.  They  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  mnflADete,  I  aigfned  wMi 
myself,  "for  oach  a  thing  as  Smopean  foeams  t  had  not  ««t  eyes  ttpon 
anoe  the  -diaajfal  day  when  the  old  oorv^stte  went  to  pmes  on  that 
won-boottd  ooatft,  oome  eighteen  yean  before.  It  was  eleariy  impossible 
4tet  sokIi  weapons  eonid  have  fallen  intoihe  hands  of  these  aavigea,  amd 
Ibv  an  inotaiA  I  eoneloded  my  eyes  mast  ha*^  deoepted  me.  Vory 
WBodomiky  I  a^ained  them  to  satasiy  mysolf  that  ouch  was  the  case ;  bat 
on  a  nearer  i^iproaeh  (for  we  wove  Taf4d4y  drawingnp  to  the  main  body 
of  the  force  opposed  to  as)  the  sanaiee  beeame  a  oonTiotioa,  and  at 'was 
with  «  foxing  of  horror  ^at  I  recsgni^sd  tht  wril-nmembered  gleam  ot' 
the  batvel  in  the  anaeoustomed  hands  •!>£  oor  foes,  it  was  too  late  to 
Inform  my  band  o{  iM»  dkefai  discovery;  a  headlong  chaxge  was  the 
only  thing  ^  wo  nnght,  perdianoe,  if  we  could  bat  got  to  close  quarters, 
wfcat  the  mnskets  from  item.  With  a  cheer,  I  haaoM  my  unpaiaiTe 
baJMi ;  but  great  miaginngB  filled  my  mind  that  the  first  shot  fired-— 
oappoaing  the  firearms  were  loaded,  and  the  onemy  had  aoqvired  the 
linuwledge  how  to  vse  them — ^would  oaase  a  wild  panic  and  indis- 
«nniiaato  roat  in  onr  ranks.  My  feam  w^ro  daotittad  to  be  ^Matiy 
foaiized.  The  Idaans  oalmly  awmted  our  attaak.  When  car  men 
loaahed  within  ifibeen  paces  of  them  they  w<ere  coBq>ktely  *"  blowa^'  by 
the  dHtaace  ^eyhad  been  advancing  atthedoublo,«nd  the  length  of  ihe 
fotioed  aaaveh  they  had  ^ndertalren ;  and  the  reader  mmtt  imagine^  for  1 
cannot  portray  in  language,  the  amazmnent  and  abjoct  terrw  with  whach 
<hcy -noeivod  the  firat  withormg  volley defiverod at  aach  aahort  range 
asftaitfltovienieMtioned.  Ah  1  that  w«di««ememb6red  sound !  Thonghit 
was  aaany  long  weaxy  yaam  sinoe  ihe  ahaip  cra^  of  the  ihort4ianNi]ad 
finsana  whach  used  to  be  served  out  to  her  Majesty's  Miips,  the  naval 
^  fltoown  Bam,'' groeted  my  ear,  it  recalled  the  days  of  man-o-war  lifo, 
and  I  am  £pee  to  oonfoas,  so  fiur  from  olriking  teivor  into  my  hearty 
•eanaad,  liko  tin  Idast  of  the  trumpet  to  the  old  war-hotas,  to  infuaa 
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energy  and  spirit  into  me.  That  I  was  the  only  one  who  received  the 
fusillade  with  composure  will  be  at  once  credited.  As  to  my  comrades, 
there  was  a  wild  scream  of  horror  at  the  fearful  and  unearthly  rattle  of 
musketry  in  their  very  £Etoes ;  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  then  took  place, 
for  all  the  loud-tongued  and  boastful  warriors  were  as  much  petrified  as 
if  the  earth  had  opened  up  before  them ;  but  the  climax  of  the  scene 
was  reached  when  the  clouds  of  smoke,  smelling  strongly  of  "  villainous 
saltpetre,"  were  blown  down  their  very  throats.  In  a  word,  after  the 
first  sensation  of  intense  fright  and  dire  amazement  had  given  place  to 
the  primary  instinct  of  nature,  self-preservation,  all  the  mob  of  demoral- 
ized ^'  braves,''  as  they  called  themselves,  turned  "  right-about  fiuse,"  and 
precipitately  and  incontinently  "  skedaddled." 

'* '  It  was  in  vain  that»  by  voice  and  example,  I  uiged  the  cowards  to 
rally,  and  snatch  the  muskets  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  numerically 
inferior  to  us.  A  party  of  the  hostile  tribe  had,  moreover,  got  in  our 
rear,  and  our  fighting-men,  now  no  better  than  so. many  frightened 
sheep  when  worried  by  wolves,  could  not  flee,  and  were  in  &r  too  abject 
a  state  of  dismay  to  fights  In  short,  they  were  butchered — either  shot 
down  by  those  of  the  enemy  who  reloaded  their  pieces,  or  else  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  tulwars  or  pierced  through  by  the  spears  of  the  victorious 
enemy.  I  could  just  see  that  we  were  hemmed  in  by  a  ring  of  the  fero- 
cious Idaaos,  who  would  give  no  quarter,  but  laughed  and  yelled  at  the 
cries  for  mercy  of  their  lately  loudly-vaunting  enemy.  In  a  few  minutes 
few  of  my  followers  were  left,  and  the  survivors  were,  through  fear, 
rendered  powerless,  and  fell  in  heaps,  struck  down  by  the  iron  hail  of 
huUete.  Just  then  I  received  a  ball  in  my  right  temple ;  a  feeling  of 
•sharp  pain  was  succeeded  by  a  fainting  sensation ;  I  reeled  forward  and 
fell  headlong  on  a  heap  of  slain  of  our  tribe,  among  whom,  however, 
were  two  or  three  of  the  enemy,  who  had  thought,  by  singling  me  out, 
•to  gain  some  cheap  honour,  doubtless  proposing  to  themselves  to  carry 
off  my  head  as  a  trophy,  but  whom  I  had  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
with  my  trusty  sword.  For  one  moment  I  thought  I  had  fought  my 
last  fight,  and  that  all  was  over  for  me  in  this  world,  and  then  conscious- 
ness fied,  and  I  lay  senseless  among  the  dead  and  dying.  »  »  *  * 

'^ '  When  I  again  regained  my  senses  I  could  not  for  a  few  moments 
■remember  where  I  was.  Gradually,  however,  my  mind  recovered  its 
fX)wer,  and  the  full  force  of  the  perilous  position  in  which  I  was  placed 
dawned  upon  me.  I  was  too  weak  at  first  to  move  head  or  limb,  and 
now  that  I  became  conscious  of  what  the  heavy  burden  which  pressed 
so  painfully  on  my  body  consisted,  I  felt  thankful  that  I  had  not,  in 
momentaiy  forgetfulnessi,  tried  to  rid  myself  of  the  incubus,  and  drawn 
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thereby  upon  mj  unlucky  carcass  the  daggers  of  the  foe,  who,  according 
to  their  barbarous  custom,  would  not  have  scrupled  to  sacrifice  me  on 
the  spot. 

'' '  Va  viciis  is  the  motto  of  all  conquerors  in  war  among  these 
savages,  and  I  shudderingly  thought  how  eagerly  some  of  them  would 
flesh  their  crooked  ^'creeses/'  unaccustomed  to  victory,  in  my  much- 
dreaded  person,  had  I  given  any  signs  of  life.  I  lay  quiet,  therefore, 
and  ruminated  on  my  coming  immolation,  for  when  day  dawned  I  knew 
they  would  strip  those  of  our  dead  who  had  anything  worth  plundering, 
and  bury  their  own  deceased  warriors.  It  would  never  do  for  me  to  lie 
there  and  wait  until  daybreak,  therefore,  for,  as  sure  as  the  sun  rose,  they 
would  put  me  to  a  cruel  and  painful  death.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could 
not  get  up  and  run  for  my  life,  for  I  was  much  too  weak,  and  felt  I 
could  only  just  manage  to  stand.  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  for  a  few 
minutes  "  hope,"  of  the  revivifying  powers  of  which  so  many  poets  have 
sung,  and  concerning  which  the  greatest  of  them  all  has  said — 

The  miserable  hare  no  other  medicine, 
Bat  only  Hope, — 

hope  itself,  for  a  season,  seemed  to  have  bidden  me  farewell,  and  a 
feeling  of  utter  indifference  and  callousness  to  the  horrors  of  what 
seemed  my  inevitable  fate  took  possession  of  my  mind. 

. "  ^  Perhaps  there  was  some  excuse,  though.  Weak,  wounded,  smd 
helpless  (for  I  felt  myself  as  completely  in  the  toils  of  the  enemy  as  a 
bird  when  secured  in  a  brick  trap  by  a  truant  schoolboy),  it  was  not 
to  be  much  wondered  at  that  a  feeling  of  despondency  held  complete 
sway  over  me.  It  was  now  long  past  midnight, — for  I  was  lying  on  my 
back,  and,  my  face  luckily  being  turned  upwards,  I  could  watch  the 
bright  procession  of  the  southern  constellations,  whereby  I  was  enabled 
to  make  out,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  flight  of  time.  It  struck  me 
as  very  strange  that  I  should  be  lying  in  this  position,  and,  as  I  had  a 
distinct  recollection  of  foiling  forward  when  I  received  my  wound,  I 
became  convinced  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  had,  during  my  insensibility, 
examined  me  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  really  defunct  or  no.  The 
watch-fires  all  round  the  limited  space  where  my  followers  had  been 
slaughtered  were  reddening  the  sky ;  one  was  indeed  within  some  twenty 
yards  of  where  I  lay,  and  I  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  warriors 
assembled  round  its  cheering  light,  and  gathered  that  they  were  actually 
talking  of  me,  the  great  white  "  Sheitan,"  who  had  hitherto  alwa3rs  led 
a  charmed  life,  but  who  was  not  proof  against  the  weapons  manuiactured 
by  his  own  countrymen ;  and  they  were  good  enough  to  debate  with 
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considerabLe  warmtk  wbick  of  the  Toipeefcive  Isftdfira  tof  their  psr^^-^ 
whose  reUiiiers  these  men  wei« — should  iiave  the  hoiKNir  of  eaxrymg 
off  my  head  and  performing  the  war-dance  with  that  member  {iisoaUy 
considered  indi^penaable  to  the  existence  of  sts  ownier)  da8>g1iTig  from 
his  waist  The  aigument  of  ihe  debatsn  ss  to  th^  claims  of  their 
masters  would  have  been  ain>wiing  under  other  circunistftnoeB,  but  the 
flitoation  was  decidedly  not  conducive  to  hilarity  on  my  pait.  The 
ccaniuxn  in  qaBsti4Bi  undoubtedly,  and  by  the  old  rule  that  '*  poaseasaon 
18  nixie  points  oi  the  law/'  legally  appertained  %o  the  humble  individual 
whoy  as  he  turned  uneasilj  about  to  satisfy  himself  on.  this  pouit^  leit 
rather  indignant  at  the  course  the  oonvecaatton  had  taken.  Am  the 
Orieatalfi^  like  vase  mexi,  have  &  aayiag  thsA  '^  silence  is  golden,"  K  hM. 
my  tongue,  and  kopt  my  own  coonciL 

'' '  The  oonv^raation  soon  took  a  turn  lew  punfoUy  peraoBial,  and  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  ay  position.  JEoataaaUly  I  could  hreathe  fiteeiy, 
but  it  was  with  bitterness  I  looked  iMrward  to  the  now  quickly  af|>rQaii^- 
ing  dawn  which  would  be  the  last  that  would  greet  my  eyes  in  this 
world.  I  determined  to  make  some  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  my  persecutors,  but  was  dubious  whether  I  had  better 
wait  until  led  forth  to  the  torturing  stakc^  when  I  might  be  leas  fiedi^ 
than  now,  or,  as  my  impuLsivie  nature  promptod  me,  maioe  the  attraapt 
at  once  and  go  forward  to  meet  ^at  death  which  was  appreaching  with 
steady  pace.  The  alternative  was  fearful.  The  time  when  I  ooold  make 
my  choice  was  rapidly  passmg^  for,  lying  on  my  back  and  gazing  pecforae 
and  unceasingly  on  tiiie  heavens,  I  became  aware  that  already  thera  wece 
the  usual  indications  in  the  sky  of  ooming  mom — ^harbingecs  to  me  of  my 
inevitable  doom.  What  had  to  be  done  must  be  done  quidcly  <x  renudn 
for  ever  undone^  and  it  was  with  a  sickening  sensatiDn  of  despair  I 
slowly  and  cautiously  commenoed  to  diseogage  myself  from  the  supecin- 
cumbent  mass  of  loathsome  and  mangled  humanity^  when  a  though 
£ashed  through  my  brain.  There  atill  remained  a  chance  of  escape^  an<^ 
desperate  though  the  scheme  might  seem  to  any  man  in  his^enses,  yet  it 
was  feaaihley  and  its  adoption  might  be  crowned  with  staeoeH.  Anything 
wsB  better  thanlyii^  therea  living  eoxpM.  '^  Drowning  men  will  dutch 
at  a  straw/  they  say;  I  already  £sLt  as  if  I  was  again  a  free  man,  and 
hope  and  my  unoal  stock  of  self-i«lianeB  returned  to  me  together.  My 
heart  bouncfed  with  its  wonted  elasticity,  my  pulse  rasunied  its  healthy 
bea<»  I  was  myself  sgaiiy  and  I  procoednd  at  ^onne  to  pnit  my  plan  into 
action.'" 

{T0  h$  eetUinmid.) 
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[N  making  our  expeziments  on  the  magnetic  proiperties  of 
voltaic  electiricitj,  we  found  that  by  paasing  a  wire  ovei' 
or  under  a  magnetiaed  needle  we  could,  bj  altering  tlic 
direction  of  the  current  passing  through  it,  turn  the 
needle  to  the  right  or  lefb  at  will,  and  that  bj  prolonging 
this  wire  we  could  convey  signals  to  any  diaianoe. 

An  apparatus  for  transmitting  and  receiving  electrical  signals  consists 
of  the  needle  and  coil  for  showing  tbe  ajgiwlsy  the  commutator  or 
contrivance  for  changing  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  wire  for  conveying  the  currenL 

The  size  of  the  battery  for  working  the  apparatus  will  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  wire  through  which  tha  current  passes,  the  number  of 
oeUs — which  need  not  be  larger  than  5  in.  by  4  in. — being  increased  in 
proportion.  It  may  be  some  guide  to  you  to  know  that  a  couple  of 
Smee's  eells,  of  the  eoze  above-mentioned,  are  sufElcieatly  powerful  to 
send  a  strong  current  through  a  line  of  No.  20  copper  wire  thirty  yards 
long.  Of  oouFse  you  will  want  a  separate  needle  instrument  oom- 
mutator,  and  battery  far  each  end  of  the  iincu 

Take  two  pieoes  of  smooth  deal  or  mahogany,  each  S  in.  long,  6  in. 
widc^  aad  f  in.  thick.  Round  off  the  cocners  of  one  of  them,  and  screw 
firmly  together  aa  shown  in  fig.  L  In  the  centre  of  the  upright  one  cut 
an  oblong  hole  about  1^  in.  lon^  and  J  in.  wide,  as  indicated.  Se  far 
the  stead  upon  which  the  lypjpazatus  is  to  be  fixed.  You- must  now 
make  the  coiL 
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Take  a  piece  of  wood  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  3  in.  vide,  and  ^  in.  thick. 
Hound  off  the  sides,  and  cut  on  each  face  two  grooves  about  a  quarter 

of  an  inch  from  each  edge,  so  that 
when  the  wire  is  coiled  upon  it  you 
can  pass  a  piece  of  string  under- 
neath the  wire  to  keep  it  together. 
Next  take  about  30  feet  of  No.  20 
cotton-covered  wire,  and  coil  it 
round  the  piece  of  wood  about  ten 
times.  Tie  it  firmly  with  well 
waxed  twine,  by  passing  it  through 
the  grooves  already  described.  On 
the  top  of  this  make  two  more  coils 
of  the  same  size,  and  tie  each  firmly 
with  waxed  string  as  before.  Slip  the  whole  off  the  piece  of  wood  and 
make  a  second  coil  perfectly  similar  in  all  respects,  taking  especial  care 
to  wind  the  wire  in  the  same  direction.  The  two  coils  should  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  loose  wire.  You  must  now 
well  varnish  them  with  ordinary  white  hard  varnish  so  that  they  may 
not  be  affected  by  damp.  If  you  wish  to  be  very  smart  you  can  use  red 
sealing  wax  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit. 

We  must  next  make  what  is  called  an 
astatic  magnetic  needle,  that  is  to  say  a  com- 
pound needle  so  constructed  as  to  be  unin- 
fluenced or  nearly  so  by  the  earth's  magnetism. 
First  magnetize  two  stout  sewing-needles 
about  2^  in.  long,  so  that  theii'  points  shall  be 
north  poles,  then  take  a  piece  of  brass  wire 
3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  pin,  or  a  little  thicker,  and  tie  the  /^ 
two  needles  on  it,  at  right  angles,  with  well 
waxed  silk,  as  shown  at  A  D,  fig.  2,  with  the 
contrary  poles  facing  each  other. 

You  will  next  require  a  piece  of  bi*ass  half 
an  inch  wide  smd  onensixteenth  thick.  This 
may  be  procured  at  any  metal  shop  for  a  few 
pence.  Cut  off  a  piece  about  three  inches  in 
length,  and  bend  it  into  the  shape  shown  at 
A  B  C,  in  figs.  2  and  3.  At  A,  a  hole  should 
be  drilled  to  receive  one  end  of  the  brass 
axis   of  the  compound  needle.      This   hole 
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ought  to  be  ft  little  emaller  tbau  Uie  bnue  wire  of  the  axis,  which 
should  be  C(u«fully  tapered  off  with  «  fine  file  at  each  end,  bo  that 
it  may  oot  slip  throogh  the  hole.  At  the  other  end,  at  G,  figs.  2  and  3, 
anotiiex  hole  should  be  made,  throu^  which  to  acrew  it  to  the  face  of 
the  upright  board.  It  most,  howerer,  remain  unfixed  nntil  the  very 
last  thing,  as  its  position  will  depend  on  that  of  the  back  support  of  the 
axis  of  the  compound  needle.  A  reference  to  fig.  4  will  show  how  the 
double  ooil  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  piece  of  bent  brass.  In 
the  middle,  at  D,  figs.  2  and  4,  a  hole  is  drilled  umilar  to  that  in  the 
front  support,  so  that  it  not  only  serves  to  keep  the  coils  in  their  places 
but  also  as  a  pivot  on  which  the  compound  needle  can  swing.  Having 
fixed  the  coils  firmly  in  their  places,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  so 


aa  to  give  the  needle  all  the  benefit  of  the  current,  and  tapered  the  ends 
of  the  brass  axis,  yon  must  next  screw  on  the  front  support,  as  diown 
in  figs.  2  and  3.  This  will  require  vetj  careful  manipulation,  for  it  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  ctmaeqnence  that  the  two  holes  in  which  the  axis 
swings  should  be  perfectly  level  and  exactly  opposite  each  other.  If 
instead  of  mnkiiig  the  screw  hole  at  C  round  you  make  it  oblong,  yon 
will  have  the  means  of  adjne^g  the  firont  support  to  a  nicety.  The 
holes  in  the  brass  may  be  easily  made  widi  a  file,  the  tip  of  which  is 
ground  on  a  whetstone  to  a  three-oomered  point ;  but  of  course,  if  you 
are  able  to  do  so,  it  is  better  to  use  a  drill  Yon  should  spare  no  puns 
over  the  adinstment  of  the  needle  on  its  axis,  otherwise  you  will  be 
continually  troubled  by  its  sticking  fast  just  wh^i  you  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  meesage. 

You  will  most  likely  find  that  the  compound  needle  will  not  ban;; 
quite  perpenditmlarly ;  if  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attach  a  tiny  piece 
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of  wax  to  the  lower  end  of  the  back  needle.  It  aometimee  hftppeiur  abo 
th&t  if  the  needles  are  too  short,  there  will  be  some-diffieiittj  m  bringing 
them  to  rest  afler  thej  hftre  been  moved  :  to  renedy  thif^  the  front 
needle  mmj  be  made  saifther  longer  than  the  hoA  oete.  On  eaeh  side 
of  the  front  needie  tiieve  dionld  be  fixed  two  fittlo  e^opB  of  ivory  or 
wood,  as  shown  at  £,  figs.  2  and  3>  to  prevent  the  needles  taming  qnite 
round  what  the  onrrent  is  passed  through  the  oeiL  Ha»vmg  completed 
the  signalling^  portion  of  osr  telegraph,  tho  next*  iAsmg  to  do  is  to 
describe  the  method  of  making  the  eommwtator  or  oEmtrivance  for 
changing  the  direction  of  the  coil 

There  are  a  large  number  of  ooifriiratnfiorB  m  nae,  some  of  which  are 
extremdky  ahnple^  while  others  are  jtist  as  eomplisffted.  The  one  I 
am  going  to  describe  belongs  to  the  former  category  j  indeed,  so  simple 
is  it  in  its  construction,  that  I  saw  one  made  a  few  days  since  with  the 
aid  of  a  couple  of  hair-pins,  two  pieces  of  copper  wire,  a  scrap  of  fire- 
wood, and  half  a  dozen  tacks,  which  might  have  been  used  to  work 
through  the  Atlantic  Cable.  Our  commutator  will  not,  however,  be 
quite  so  homely. 

The  commutator  ia  fixed  on  the  base-board  of  the  apparatus,  as  shown 
in  figs.  5  and  6.     Fig,  5  gives  a  side  view,  fig.  6  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the 

way  in  which  it  is  put  together.  In 
fig.  5  A  B  is  the  base-board.  C  a 
piece  of  brass  half  an  inch  wide 
by  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  screwed  down  firmly  to  the 
base-board;  D  is  a  block  of  wood 
half  BBo.  inch  wide-  and  one  inch 
long,  al»o  screwed  down  to  the 
base-board  finsh  with  the  edge; 
there  is  s  corresponding  piece  on 
the  other  iside  (T)',  in  fig.  6),  so  that 
a  piece  of  brass  H,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  G,  will  form  a  kind  of 
bridge  when  screwed  down  to  those 
Kttle  blocks.  £#  is  a  slip  of  wood 
half  an  inch  wide  and  -^ths.  thidc, 
which  reaches  quite  across  the 
board,  and  is  firmly  screwed  down 
to  it  F  G  is  one  of  two  slips  of  brass,  of  any  convenient  length,  say  four 
inches,  and  of  the  same  breadtb  and  thickness  as  the  others,  which  we 
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sfaaB  heneeforih  oatt  the  i^gbl  «nd  lefb  band  keya.  Belbre  Imig  fixed 
ia  tiMir  ptaoM  the^riBaBt  he  ^mll  hammered,  so  aa  to  convorf  them  into 
springs ;  they  ar«  tibten  screwed  down  to  the  wooden  slip  'K,  so  that 
when  untouched  they  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  brass  bridge  H. 
When  either  of  them  is  pressed  down,  it  will  touch  the  brass  slip  C^  and 
when  the  finger  is  raised  to  its  former  positioa. 

Fig.  6  is  a  bird's^jet  view  of  the  apparatus,  the  same  letters  being 
used  as  in  &g.  5.  It  also  shows  how  the  difiSerent  parts  of  the  coHimn- 
tator  are  connectecl  with  the  battery  and  the  signalling  apparatus  at  each 
end  of  the  line.  Thus  the  brass  bridge  H'  H  is  connected  with  the 
copper,  and  the  brass  fillet  CO  with  the  zinc  of  the  battery. 

We  will  now  sup  pose  that  yon  faarre  made  two  instruments,  with 
battMdes,  commutatorsy  and  ociia  ccmplete,  one  to  wiork  in  iAxe  fronts  the 
oUiar  in  the  back  padiaiii;  We  will  call  the  first  No.  1  and  the  second 
H^.  2.  We  will  also  soppoaa  that  you  have  laid  two  linea  A  and  B  of 
No.  20  cotton-covered  copper  wire  between  the  two  statioiia  Beginning 
wiih  apparatus  Na  1,.  conneofc  tii»  liiassF  bridge  witii  the  copper  and  the 
Itass  slip  with  the  ziii«  of  tha  batbsry;  Goaneet  the  left-hand  key  with 
coil  Nk)k.  1;,  and  the  othar  aaA  of  tiie  coiil  with  line*'Wire  A.  Connect 
the  i^hthand  key  with  Ime^wiie  B^  So  fiar  apparatus  Na  1,  Nol  2'  is 
QOAneoted  i^  a  preoaaely  sioukr  way.  Canaest.  the  bsaw  bridge  of  eom- 
muti^j?  No«  2  with  the  capper  sad)  the  brass  slip>  with  ih&  sine  i^f 
batievy  No.  2.  Ocmzieet  the  kifirhaoMl  key  with  one  endl  of  coil  N>o;  2, 
the  otbeir  endbeii^  joined  to  lina-wire  R  Oonnecti  the  inghi-hand  key 
with  IJoia- wsne-  A^  and  the  whole  setiBs  o£  coDaectaons-  is*  complete.  If  you 
draw  thanaimt  o&  paper  fiast^  yon  will  find  very  little  difficulty  in  the 
nuNktori. 

Yott  now  post  your  companieBr  a*i  No.  21  apparatas,  yeu  younelf  being 
ait  No.  1,  aad  you  pnss  down.  \ek  us  say  the  vigkt  key  ef  your  own  cem- 
ittBtator.  If  your  needle  moieea  thave  is  bo  «ImiM  aboot  his  needle 
moving  also.  If,  however,  aaitikflr  moves  yon  most  \9pife  made  some 
mistake  in  the  joining  up  the  connections :  or  else  their  surfiftces  are  dirty 
at  the  points  of  oe&tact.  A  volgorotia  applieatioii  of  the  file  or  a  piece  of 
glafis-piq[»er  will  aoen  remedy^  idds  defisct.  Another  cause  of 'fiiilure  in 
the  oenneetiiHia  may  he  the  keys  net  preadng  with  sufiieient  force* 
agaiost  the  biaas  bridi^  or  throagk  their  not  quite  making'  contact 
with  it  when  pressed  down. 

You  will  also  pesaiUy  find  that  the  needle  is- so  disobedient  as  to  moine 
to  the  ri^t  when  you  preas  the  lefb  key  and  nice  versd*  This  fault 
is.  eaaUy  set  right  by  raversizig  the  connections  of  the  battery. 

Haying  succeeded  in  getting  your  needles  at  both  ends  of  the  line  to 
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work  in  harmony  you  most  next  set  yourself  to  learn  the  following 
telegraphic  alphabet  or  code  as  it  is  technically  termed.  B  of  course 
means  once  to  the  nght,,  R  R  twice  to  the  right,  and  so  on. 


LB a 

BLLL  h 

BLBL  c 

BBL d 

L e 

LLHL  / 

BBL g 

LLLL  h 

LL % 


LBRE j 

BLR % 

LBLL  I 

BB.......... tn 

BL  n 

BBB o 

LBBL p 

BBLB q 

LBL r 


LLL 8 

B  t 

LLB u 

LLLB V 

LRE  to 

BLLB 0 

BLBB  y 

BBLL « 


The  best  way  to  begin  is  to  oommenoe  with  the  simplest  letters  first 
these  are  e,  t,  a,  i,  m,  n,  and  to  send  words  composed  of  these  back- 
wards and  forwards  until  you  find  you  can  use  them  with  ease.  Then 
add  o  which  is  three  R'a,  and  s  which  is  three  L's,  and  so  on  until  you 
have  gained  the  whole. 

The  connections  between  the  wires  and  the  brass  bridge  and  slip, 
ought  by  rights  to  be  soldered  but  it  is  not  every  boy  who  is  possessed  of 
this  veiy  useful  accomplishment.  In  default  the  best  way  of  joining  up 
is  to  brighten  the  brass  well  about  the  screw  hole,  and  then  screw  down 
the  wire  which  must  be  made  into  a  hook  large  enough  to  go  round  the 
screw,  flattened  and  brightened^so  that  the  two  metals  shall  be  in  as  close 
contact  as  possible.  The  connections  between  the  commutator  and  the 
coils  and  the  line-wires  shotdd  also  be  soldered,  as  mere  twisting  is  apt 
to  work  loose.  You  must  always  recollect  that  weak  electric  currents 
such  as  you  would  use  are  decreased  in  strength  by  having  to  pass  through 
a  fine  wire,  consequently  if  the  point  of  contact  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
a  large  amount  of  working  force  is  wasted.  All  points  of  contact 
should  therefore  be  as  flat  as  possible,  or  in  the  case  of  two  wires  the 
points  of  contact  should  be  made  yery  numerous  by  twisting  them 
together  several  times.  If  the  connectiona  are  not  soldered  they  will 
require  looking  to  now  and  then. 

Having  got  your  instruments  into  working  order,  and  having 
acquired  some  little  dexterity  in  telegraphic  manipulation,  you  wOl,  no 
doubt)  feel  a  great  desire  to  remove  your  stations  further  apart ;  one  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  for  instance,  and  the  other  in  the  play-room  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  If  you  increase  the  length  of  your  line-wires,  you 
will  also  have  to  increase  the  number  of  cells  in  your  battery.  In  order 
that  you  may  be  able  to  do  this  intelligently,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  power  of  batteries  in  general.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  sixe  of  the  plates  and  not  the  number 
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of  cells  that  constitutes  the  working  power  of  a  battery.     The  number 
of  cells  simply  increases  the  travelling  power,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
electric  current.     Let  ns  suppose  for  instance  that  the  stations  of  jour 
telegraph  are  only  a  few  yards  apart.     If  you  were  to  tiy  to  move  the 
needle  with  a  cell  containing  plates  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  you 
would  most  likely  fail.     If  you  increased  the  number  of  quarter  inch 
cells  to  fifty  connected  together  alternately,  you  would  still  fiedl  in  moving 
the  needle.     Here  the  power  is  too  small,  although  the  sending  force 
is  large.     Increase  the  size  of  only  one  of  the  cells  say  to  three  inches 
square,  and  you  obtain  a  most  vigorous  movement  of  the  needle.     Now 
increase  the  diBtance  between  your  stations  to,  say  a  hundred  yards  and 
the  result  is  a  failure  once  more.     The  force  is  there,  but  it  has  not  the 
**  legs " — ^to  use  a  cricketing  phrase — to  cany  it  so  far.     Add  two  or 
three  cells  and  the  sending  power  is  immediately  increased.    So  that  the 
working  force  depends  on  the  size  of  the  plates,  while  the  power  to>send 
that  force  to  a  distance,  is  influenced  by  the  number  of  cells.  You  must 
also  remember  that  the  travelling  power  of  the  current  is  equally  de- 
pendent on  the  axe  of  the  wire  through  which*it  has  to  pass.     In  the 
case  of  long  lines,  therefore,  it  is  most  economical  to  use  thick  wire  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  number  of  cells  as  much  as  possible. 

In  carrying  your  line-wires  from  one  station  to  the  other,  you  must 
take  great  care  that  they  do  not  touch  any  metallic  or  damp  surfisice. 
If  you  can  afford  to  use  gutta-percha  covered  wire,  well  and  good ;  if, 
however,  you  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  bare  copper  or  iron,  you  must 
take  care  to  keep  it  well  insulated  by  wrapping  a  thick  coating  of  solid 
gutta-percha  round  every  part  that  is  in  contact  with  any  support  If 
you  look  at  the  telegraphic  wires  that  run  along  the  side  of  our  railways, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  all  most  carefully  insulated  by  being  passed 
through  porcelain  or  earthenware  supports,  otherwise  the  electric  current 
would  "  leak  "  into  the  earth. 

The  above  account  of  the  difference  between  the  working  and  travel- 
ing power  of  an  electrical  current  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  correct,  but  is 
quite  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  To  explain  the  matter  fiilly 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  complicated  mathematical  formulse,  not  to 
speak  of  the  danger  of  angering  the  most  indulgent  of  editors,  by  allowing 
my  power  of  traveling  over  paper,  to  pass  beyond  its  proper  limit. 

Your  stations  being  now  at  some  distance  apart,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  call  out  to  one  another  when  you  wish  to  make  a  communication  ; 
you  will  therefore  have  to  contrive  a  calling  apparatus  for  each  end  of 
the  line.  This  portion  of  the  arrangement  is  very  easily  made.  A 
horseshoe  electro  magnet  of  about  the  size  recommended  at  225  of  the 
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present  yolame,  the  helix  of  vhich  m  copneeted  witk  the  line-wira,  » 
fixed  on  a  piece  of  board,  witli  its  poW  stand  uprigb^  above  it  is 
suspended  a  little  lever  of  soft  mm  working  in  a  pivoi.  One  half  of  the 
lever  rests  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  firam  the  poles  of  the  magnet^  the 
other  end  restiog  about  the  same  distance  bei&w  a  little  bdL  When 
either  of  the  kejs  is  pressed  down  at  either  end  of  the  liiM^  the  iioB 
hoarseshoe  is  made  magnetic,  and  attracts  the  iron  leveri  the  otiier  end  of 
which  strikes  the  belL  Wehn  the  key  is  released^  the  lover  fidla  back 
again.  This  little  afqparatns  is  so  sLmplj  put  together  that  with  the 
knowledgje  jou  have  already  gained  you  will  have  no  difficult  in  mdcr- 
standing  it  without  illustrations ;  in  fact,  yoo  need  not  adhere  impli- 
citly to  the  directions  given  above.  Thus,  iostesd  cf  a  beU»  jo«  nuj 
use  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  give  your  Mends  a  series  of  spint-ni^Mng 
gcaiwea  that  will  rather  astonish  them,  more  eqpeoiaUy  if  yen  keep  your 
telegn^khic  instnunent  out  of  their,  but  not  of  yow,  ai^t.  When  the 
line  is  in  week,  a  little  wooden  wedge  may  be  inserted  temporsrify 
between  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  ibe  lever,  or  the  lever  may  be 
turned  aside,  otherwise  you  will  creaAe  a  oontinual  lingii^  or  rapping 
that  would  be  rather  a  nuisance. 

The  code  of  signals  given  above  is  that  known  universally  aa  the 
''  single  needle  code."  As  you  become  practised  in  the  art  of  sending 
messages  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  invent  a  series  of  arbitrary 
signals,  such  as  II R  for  ^  repeat,"  L  L  for  "  understand,"  B  L  fiur  ^  go 
on,"  and  so  on. 

In  condnsion,  let  me  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  onoe  befiore— 
that  I  shall  be  always  delighted  to  help  any  of  my  readen  oat  of  a 
di£Eu»ilty,  whether  practical  or  theoretical,  and  that  the  more  qoeetions 
that  are  asked  me  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased. 
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Part    I. 

JLD  tbe  £ditor  to  sm  the  other  day,  knowing  ^at  I  have 
beea  a  pretty  frequent  visitor  to  the  French  capital,  "  Do 
jou  think  jou  oouhi  write  a  eoojple  of  papeis  telling  our 
bojB  how  to  spend  a  week  in  Pans,  likewise  giviDg  ihem 
useful  hints  and  information  that  would  be  of  service  to 
them  on  the  trip  1 "  Of  co\nse,  mj  reply  was  that  I  would  try.  I 
always  make  a  point  of  trying^  and  I  only  ho^te  that,  in  the  pr«ent 
instance,  the  result  may  prove  as  satis&ctory  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  fix  any 
predse  or  definite  sum  for  which  an  excursion  to  Paris  foor  a  week  may 
be  accompliahed.  I  harve  c^:tain  melaneholy  recoUections  of  a  holiday 
txip  I  once  made  iqp  the  Ehine  in  schoolboy  day%  in  consequence  of  the 
aUnring  statements  of  a  catchpenny  publication,  which  insinuated  that 
it  might  be  dcme  lor  £5,  and,  as  I  have  no  wish  to  mislead  others  in  like 
fkshifm,  let  me  say  here  that,  if  personal  comfort  and  convenience  are  to 
be  considered,  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  pound  or  two  more  in  your 
pocket  than  you  are  likely  to  spend.  Therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  Ithat  those  of  our  boys  who  purpose  paying  a  visit  to  Pans  fi>r  the 
period  I  have  mentioned  should  defer  giving  themselves  that  treat  until 
they  are  able  to  aay  that  they  can  start  with  a  ten-pound  note  to  go 
upon.  With  this  amount  of  capital  tb«^  may  be  tboreughly  at  their 
ease,  see  eicerything  worth  seein^^  and,  if  so  disposed,  bring  home  some 
little  present  for  mamma  and  the  girk  from  the  Palais  !RoyaL 

The  fiisi  thing  to  do  ia  to  choose  your  route.  'How^  there  axe  a 
variety  of  ways  by  whdch  Monsieur  U  Yo^of^ur  may  make  his  way  to 
Paris.     If  he  is  a  good  sailor,  and  does  not  object  to  having  a  taste  of 
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the  "  chops  of  the  Channel,"  he  may  take  himself  and  his  carpet-bag 
down  to  London  Bridge  Wharf,  whence  steamers  sail  twice  a  week  for 
Calais,  doing  the  passage  across  in  eight  hours,  or  for  Boulogne  daily, 
the  through  fares  from  London  to  Paris  in  each  case  being,  ^.9^  dass 
return,  available  for  fourteen  days,  £2.  8s. ;  second  ckws,  £1.  16s. ;  and 
third  clcuSf  £l»  4s.  These,  however,  in  my  humble  judgment,  are 
neither  of  them  particularly  interesting  routes,  and,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, I  should  recommend  our  boys  to  go  vid  Newhaven  and  Dieppe, 
or  by  Southampton  and  Havre,  which  will  thus  enable  them  to  see 
some  of  the  choicest  beauties  of  Norman  scenery.  A  first-class  return 
ticket  by  either  of  these  routes,  available  for  a  month,  costs  50s.,  and 
a  second-class,  36s.,  which,  considering  the  admirable  character  of  the 
boats  and  the  excellence  of  the  railway  accommodation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel,  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge.  '  Of  course  those  who 
have  the  money  to  spare  can  select  the  short  sea  passage  by  Dover  and 
Calais,  or  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  but  there  the  first  and  second  class 
return  tickets  are  £4.  8s.  and  £3.  10s.,  either  of  which  sums  would 
make  an  awkward  hole  in  the  aforesaid  ten-pound  note. 

Therefore,  with  your  permission,  you  and  I,  reader,  will  make  up 
our  minds  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  custody  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  who,  carrying  us  swiftly  down 
to  Newhaven,  will  run  us  t;lose  alongside  the  steamer,  which,  in  its 
turn,  will  convey  us  across  to  Dieppe  in  five  hours  and  a  hali^  and 
consign  us  to  the  care  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  rOtiett,  by  which  we 
shall  be  finally  deposited  in  Paris,  at  the  fine  terminus  in  the  Hue 
d' Amsterdam,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  know  better  during  our 
visit,  as  it  is  thence  the  trains  for  YersaUles  and  St  Germain  start 
There  is,  however,  an  opportunity  afforded  him  that  no  traveller  by  this 
route  should  fail  to  take  advantage  of,  and  that  is  to  break  the  journey, 
if  only  for  a  few  hours,  to  stop  at  Rouen,  that  grand  old  city  of 
antiquities,  whose  queer  nooks  and  crannies  are  well  worthy  a  visit, 
not  forgetting  the  multitudinous  churches  that  literally  swarm  in  every 
part  of  the  town,  and  are  as  ancient  as  the  glorious  wooded  hiUs  that 
lie  near  to  it,  and  in  summer  time  present  a  picture  impossible  to 
describe.  I  am  sure  that  not  one  of  our  boys  would  regret  spending 
ft  day  here.  In  ordinary  conne  he  would  arrive  at  Rouen  in  the 
morning,  and,  as  passengers  are  permitted  to  break  the  journey  there,  he 
might  alight,  spend  several  hours  in  seeing  the  sights  of  the  place,  and 
go  on  to  Paris  by  the  evening  train.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
inspect  at  Rouen  that  it  is  difiSicnlt  to  know  whicb  to  select,  but  the 
following  places  mutt  be  visited : — ^First,  the  CcUhedraly  which,  as  a 
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Specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  has  scarcely  its  equal  anywhere,  wherein 
may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  BoUo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  while  in  the 
choir  the  Englishman's  patriotism  will  be  flattered  by  the  very  promi- 
nent tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Next^  the 
Church  of  St.  Ouen  claims  attention,  and  many  competent  judges  have 
pronounced  it  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  Cathedral.  Its  greatest 
external  beauty  is  the  central  tower,  which  is  260  feet  high,  and  is  as 
perfect  a  piece  of  architecture  as  can  be  foimd  anywhere.  The  church 
of  St.  Ouen  has  passed  through  some  strange  vicissitudes  and  witnessed 
many  stirring  scenes — for  example,  the  Huguenots,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  religious  fervour,  did  their  best  to  destroy  it  altogether,  by  lighting 
bonfires  within  its  waLLs,  in  order  to  bum  the  stalls,  pulpit,  organ,  and 
priests*  vestments,  while  the  Bepublican  army  used  it  as  an  armour 
forge,  and  played  terrible  havoc  with  its  decorations.  I  can  heartily 
recommend  our  boys  to  ascend  the  tower,  whence  they  may  obtain  a 
coup  d^cdL  of  the  whole  building  that  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
mounting  so  many  stairs.  The  Hdtel  de  ViUe^  the  Public  Library, 
which  contains  nearly  40,000  volumes,  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  the 
stained-glass  windows  at  SL  Godard  and  St,  Patricey  the  crypt  at  St, 
ffervaiSy  the  Falai$  de  Justice,  and  the  Place  de  la  PuceUcy  where  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  heroic  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  burned  at  the  stake,  are  all 
spots  of  interest,  and  should  be  seen  by  the  visitor  to  Rouen*  K  our 
boys  manage  to  get  through  this  list  in  the  course  of  one  day  they  will 
have  done  exceedingly  well,  and  need  not  regi*et  that  they  have  no 
more  time  at  their  disposal. 

But  now  you  and  I,  reader,  must  press  on,  as,  after  all,  it  is  Paris, 
not  Rouen,  that  we  are  bound  for,  and  already  one  day  has  been  fully 
occupied,  and  we  are  still  eighty  odd  miles  from  the  Capital.  So,  if  you 
please,  "  Forward  "  is  our  watchword^  and  we  again  commit  ourselves  to 
the  Ghemin  de  Fer  de  VOv^eaty  the  engineer  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  our 
famous  countryman  Mr.  Locke,  and  are  whisked  along  at  the  heels  of 
the  steam  horse,  crossing  the  Seine  more  than  once  on  our  way,  and 
passing  by  some  of  the  most  lovely  places  in  Normandy.  Our  train 
being  an  express,  we  find  ourselves  landed  on  the  platform  of  the  Paris 
terminus  in  three  hours.  Now,  as  I  presume  my  companion,  like  myself, 
has  the  good  sense  to  carry  no  more  luggage  with  him  than  a  light 
carpet-bag,  which  may  be  comfortably  stowed  away  under  the  railway 
carriage  seat,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  for  the  door  of  the  Custom 
House  to  give  Messieurs  les  Douaniers  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  our 
wardrobe  (which  portion  of  their  duty,  by  the  way,  is  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  obseniance),  and,  having  satisfied  them  that  we 
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are  not  bent  on  smng^uig,  next  to  make  tracks,  as  the  Yankees  have  it, 
and  hailing  b,  fiacre,  to  jumrp  iaifeo  it  and  teli  the  coeher,  or  eoohon  as  Mrs. 
Partington  always  w>o«ld  call  him,  to  drive  to  the  hotel  ire  hare  deter- 
mined cm  patronizing.  I  say  advisedly  ^'determined  on/'  for  a  final  selec- 
tion of  the  hotel  yon  mean  te  stay  at  irhen  in  Paris  is  a  ma4»ter  about 
which  yon  should  make  up  your  mind  before  you  leave  London.  Here 
again  you  must  oat  your  doth  according  to  your  measufre,  and  choose  that 
estabHi^bjoent  which  is  best  suited  to  your  pockety  always  endeavouring 
as  &r  as  possible  to  take  up  your  abode  in  a  central  position  The 
ffdiel  de  Lille  et  cP Album,  in  the  Rue  St  Honor^ ;  the  H6tel  de  RivUi,  in 
the  B»ue  de  Bivoli,  No.  203,  a  capital  situation ;  and  the  H6td  de  Nor- 
ma9k^,240,  lUie  St.  H0nov6,-*«are  all  eaceeedingly  dean,  comfortable,  and 
moderate  in  their  charges,  and  quite  within  the  range  of  the  possessor  of 
the  aforesaid  ten-pound  note.  Presuming,  ther^re,  that  an  hotel  has  been 
selected,  let  me  go  on  to  say  that  bed  and  breakfast  are  the  only  two  UiingB 
for  which  you  will  require  it,  as  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  dine  out  at  one 
of  the  numerous  restaurants  with  which  Paris  abemnds.  Bed  and  break- 
fast at  yo«r  hotel  will  oost  you,  'say,  six  francs,  or  five  shillings,  while  you 
may  get  a  very  comfortable  dinner,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  vm  ardmarej 
for  three  francs  and  fifty  centimes  more.  Tn  diort,  you  may  put  down  your 
day's  expense  for  sleeping,  eating,  »id  drinking  ateight  «iiilUng3*adeix- 
pence,  which  leaves  an  ample  margin  for  other  things.  Cabs  are  extrava- 
gances that  I  hope  our  boys  will  not  indulge  in ;  they  run  into  a  deal  of 
money,  and  in  Paris  are  wholly  unnecessary,  as  there  areoflsnibuses  which, 
all  belonging  to  one  company,  work  on  what  is  called  a  system  of  oorre- 
epondancey  and  enable  you  to  go  from  one  side  of  Paris  to  the  other,  or  to 
any  part  of  the  town.  They  are  ezoeedtDgly  comfortably  ajid  roomily 
construeted,  and  agreeably  unlike  our  own  horrid  conreyances  of  the  same 
name,  each  seat  being  divided  from  the  other,  so  that  there  is  no 
squeering  and  crushing,  as  with  us. 

Although  a  week  may  seem  a  long  time  to  spend  m  sigfat^eeiBg,  it  is 
barely  sufficient  to  enable  the  visiter  **  to  do  '*  Paris,  whieh  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasant  dties  in  Idle  wcrid ; 
indeed,  if  a  day  is  appropriated  to  going  to  &t  Cloud  and  YersaiUes,  and 
another  to  St.  Germain,  it  will  require  noHttle  expedition  to  get  through 
the  lions  of  the  French  capital.  Now,  I  may  as  well  state  hen  that 
theve  are  several  places  that  cannot  be  seen  without  a  i^pecial  order — 
for  example,  the  Palaces  of  the  Tuiieriea  and  St.  Cloud,  the  Imperial 
Stables,  and  "  Sainte-Chi^lle  "  are  only  open  to  those  who  bear  a  pass 
from  ^  M.  le  liinistre  de  la  Maison  de  TEmpereur."  This,  however,  is 
easily  obtained  on  applicatiofn  by  letter,  stating  that  yon  are  an  English 
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sobject.  It  ifl  best  to  see  to  this  at  the  oatset  of  yonr  stay,  as  then  yon 
are  aUa  to  laake  your  ammgementB  accordingly,  and  can  leave  your 
visit  to  tbese  several  places  till  the  last.  The  pi^  de  rhaitfUmce  of  sight- 
eeeing  in  Pftris  that  it  is  best  to  attack  first  is  the  Louvre,  with  its 
moseams  and  picture-galleries,  which  are  open  to  the  public  every  day 
esEcept  Mondays,  and  wherein  you  will  have  a  good  three  houis'  amuse- 
meat.  Here  are  collected  some  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  the 
world,  one  of  which — namely,  "  The  Marriage  Feast  at  Cana,"  by  Paul 
Veronese^is  estimated  at  £40,000.  Two  by  Correggio,  "  The  Sleep  of 
Antiope  "  and  "  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,'*  are  computed 
to  be  respectively  worth  £20,000  and  £14,000,  while  "  The  Virgin 
among  the  Bocks,"  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  is  said  to  represent  £16,000. 
To  my  mind  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Louvre  is  the  ^'  Salle 
de  VEmpereur^*  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  camp  bed,  chair,  table, 
and  watch  of  the  great  Napoleon,  tbe  Hats  he  wore  at  St.  Helena,  and 
a  variety  of  other  small  articles  belonging  to  him,  which  cannot  fail  to 
engage  an  Englishman's  attention.  Having  investigated  the  beauties  of 
the  Louvre,  it  may  be. well  to  get  a  breath  of  firesb  air  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tmleries,  and,  sauntering  along  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  trees, 
make  for  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  is  a  magnificent  open  space  at 
the  foot  of  the  Champs  £lys6es,  where  may  be  seen  the  Obelisk  de  Luxor, 
which  was  brought  from  Egypt  in  1833.  It  consists  of  a  single  piece  of 
granite  seventy-two  feet  in  height,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  odd  tons 
in  weight,  and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  the  year  1836  by 
Le  Bas,  the  celebi'ated  engineer.  Passing  up  the  Champs  ^lys^es,  with  a 
glance  at  the  outside  of  the  Palais  de  L*  Industrie,  you  presently  reach  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  from  which  a  most  magnificent  view  of  Paris  and  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.  Its  height  is  152  feet,  while  the 
weight  of  the  structure  is  so  great  that  the  foundations  are  laid  twenty- 
five  feet  into  the  earth.  All  who  can  stand  the  fatigue  of  mounting 
should  make  their  way  up  to  the  top,  where  thei*e  is  always  a  civil  and 
obliging  attendant,  who  will  direct  the  attention  to  and  name  the  most 
important  points  of  interest.  From  the  Arc  de  Triomplie  you  may  direct 
your  steps  either  towards  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  round  by  the  new 
Boulevard  and  the  Pare  Monceavx  to  the  Madeleine,  which  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  The  interior 
is  a  mass  of  gorgeous  gilding  and  painting,  and  shows  that  no  money 
was  spared  in  its  decoration.  The  high  altar  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  white  marble  steps  and  balustrades  leading  up  to  it,  the  whole 
presenting  an  appearance  unequalled  anywhere.  The  cost  of  building 
the  Madeleine  was  £523,160.     Now,  if  our  bbys  manage  to  get  through 
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system.  If  they  have  boy  sopranos,  they  have  men  tenon  or  basses.  In 
one  way  or  another  the  professional  element  creeps  in.  Bat  we  had  none 
of  this.  We  had  boy  sopranos.  The  truest  and  clearest,  and  most  useful 
voices  in  the  world.  We  had  boy  altos — not  always  genuine  voices  I 
am  bound  to  own,  but  recruited  chiefly  from  ^broken  down  trebles  ;  old 
horses  in  fact  who  had  done  good  service  in  their  day,  and  were  allowed 
to  graze  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  back  paddocks  of 
the  M.C.C.  choir.  We  had  capital  tenors  very  ofben,  and  burly  boy 
basses  who  joined  in  the  general  harmony,  and  oontribated  not  a  little 
to  the  noise. 

I  am  able  to  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  choir  was 
capable  of  great  feats  of  sound,  and  I  will  give  an  anecdote  by  way  of 
illustration  of  my  statement. 

From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  the  custom  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  to  sing  the  last  psalm  in  the  psalter  to  a  hackneyed  old  parish 
chant,  which  was  composed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  not  veiy  euphoniovs 
name  of  Jones. 

Now,  it  came  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  a  last  day  of  the  month 
was  to  pass  away  without  the  satis&ction  of  the  conventional  Jones. 
Jones  indeed  was  getting  a  bore.  Our  organist  hated  Jones  j  our  choir- 
master despised  Jones ;  the  majority  of  the  choir  felt  themselves  above 
Jones,  and  Jones  was  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Marlborough 
to  be  placed  on  the  shelf. 

This  was  all  very  well  for  the  choir,  but  the  school  made  up  its  mind 
that  it  would  have  Jones  "  coute  qui  coute."  Accordingly  on  a  well- 
remembered  Sunday  the  fatal  rumour  having  been  spread  far  and  wide, 
ominous  placards  appeared  all  over  the  school  room. 

"  Sing  Jones,  and  drown  the  choir." 

This  was  all  very  well  on  the  part  of  the  school,  but  it  was  far  easier 
said  than  done.  It  would  have  been  a  plucky  school  which,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  roaring  organ  and  a  compact  choir,  could  have  started  an 
opposition  chant  and  carried  it  through  successfully.  The  result  was  an 
ignominious  Mlure  on  the  part  of  the  schooL  The  school  did  not  sing 
Jones,  or  drown  the  choir,  but  the  school  caught  up  the  chant  which 
was  given,  and  which  happened  to  be  a  particularly  taking  one,  and 
sang  it  out  so  lustily  and  so  irreverently,  that  the  school  was  flogged  en 
viasse  the  next  morning.  I  never  shall  forget  seeing  the  masters  taking 
down  the  names  of  the  excited  singers  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  thought 
they  had  gained  their  point,  and  were  in  reality  revelling  in  their 
favourite  chant. 


lUtflllrcfifliis  flf  glatljb0i-0uglj. 


BY    AN    OLD    BOY. 


NO,    VI. — THE  CHAPEL   AND  THE   CltOin. 

]  HATE  tkoae  good  boys,  said  out!  of  our  moat  precise  and 
quaintest  maaters.  They  are  all  ho  pretty  and  so 
good.  Norton !  knock  that  desk  down  ou  the  head  of 
that  boy  over  there,  he  looks  so  good  that  he  must  be 
in  the  choir !  I  hate  those  choir  boys ! 
Now,  little  Wix  who,  had  such  an  antipathy  for  what  was  pretty  and 
good,  was  by  no  maimer  of  means  abed-hearted  fellow.  But  he  liatedany 
ayatem  of  petting  which  ended  in  favouring,  and  was  quite  determined 
that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  would  never  allow  an  innocent  face 
or  a  sweet  voice  to  tell  to  a  boy's  advantage  in  his  form  work.  Wix, 
our  precise  master,  waa  in  the  main  correct.  Choir  boys  were  as  a  rule 
pretty,  and  as  a  rule  boys  in  the  choir  were  petted.  They  had  privileges 
which  were  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  schooL  It  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  answer  their  names  at  four  o'clock  call.  They  had  special 
.  holidays  ;  little  breakfasts  prepared  for  them  before  chapel  on  Sunday  ; 
little  suppers  laid  out  for  them  after  choir  practice  on  several  week- 
days. But  still  on  the  whole  the  great,  curious,  jealous,  carjnng,  cruel 
school  was  grateful  for  the  result  which  was  most  certainly  attained. 
None  of  the  petting  or  the  privileges,  or  the  breakfasta,  or  the  suppers 
spoiled  the  fresh  ynung  voices  which  ran  through  the  old  chapel  at 
Marlborough,  and  combined  together  to  give  us  a  school-service,  which 
is  certainly  as  good  if  not  better  than  that  of  any  other  school  in 
England. 

There  are  very  few  schools  in  England  which  can.  boast  of  a  voluntary 
choir  system.  Eton  has  its  magnificent  choir  ;  so  haa  Rugby,  and  many 
otiier  schools,  but  neither  Eton  nor  Rugby  can  boast  of  a  voluntary  choir- 
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rectors  from  miles  around  brought  their  cheery-looking  wives  and 
daughters,  rosy  as  to  theii*  English  faces,  and  unusually  scarlet  as  to 
their  opera  cloaks.  Townsfolk  and  tradespeople  swelled  the  bright 
parterre  portioned  out  in  centre  of  the  large  school-room  which  was 
bordered  with  boys,  tier  over  tier,  merty  of  face  in  expectation  of  the 
holidays  about  to  commence  on  the  following  day,  and  most  enthusiastic 
in  their  applause  after  a  good  solo  or  a  thrilling  chorus.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  artistic  taste  of  the  school  was  not  so  far  developed  in  my 
day  as  to  allow  much  genuine  enthusiasm  after  our  instrumental 
overtures,  which  were  practised  with  great  care,  and  not  at  all  badly 
rendered  for  an  amateur  band. 

The  finale  of  a  Marlborough  concert  is  a  grand  sight.  After  the 
Domum  and  Carmen  Marlbuviense,  the  whole  school, — visitors,  head- 
master, and  all,  stand  up,  and  having  joined  hands,  sing  *^  Auld  Lang 
Syne  "  in  unison  with  admirable  effect 

This  is  a  custom  of  somewhat  modem  growth,  and  personally  I  feel 
rather  proud  to  find  that  in  these  latter  days  it  really  has  grown  into  a 
custom.  Years  and  years  ago  we  used  to  do  it  at  concert  suppers,  those 
pleasant  little  reunions  of  artists,  which  I  look  back  to  with  such 
infinite  pleasure ;  and  I  happened  to  have  been  one  of  a  little  band  of 
brothers,  whose  suggestion  that  the  hand-shaking  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
should  be  introduced  in  the  concert-room,  has  been  followed  out  year 
after  year  ever  since. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  choir-boys  were  milk-sops.  We  werp 
not  in  the  habit  of  dawdling  all  the  winter  by  the  large  school-room  or 
class-room  fires,  or  sunning  ourselves,  like  painted  butterflies,  in  the 
court  during  the  long  summer  afternoons.  Those  who  loved  the  choir 
and  valued  their  positions  in  it  were  ever  anxious  to  vindicate  it  from 
the  implied  sneer  contained  in  Wix's  argument  about  prettiness  and 
goodness.  Then  there  were  some  of  us  who  would  steal  away  to  the 
organ-loft  or  the  music-room  for  a  quiet  hour's  treat  at  the  oigan  or 
piano  when  occasion  offered ;  but  I  must  own  that  I  never  remember  a 
Marlborough  eleven  or  Marlborough  twenty  which  did  not  contain  one 
or  two  very  prominent  members  of  the  choir,  and  looking  back  at  a 
long  life  in  it,  I  can  count  many  athletic  heroes  who  were  none  the 
less  vocal  heroes  and  able  assistants  in  our  chapel  services.  Indeed,  on 
our  famous  choir  half-holiday,  given  every  half-year,  it  was  our  custom 
to  play  the  town  of  Marlborough  at  cricket,  and  the  victoiy  we  usually 
gained  over  our  antagonists  was  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  to  their 
being  unworthy  foes. 

The  mere  companionship  of  singing  maintained  an  unusual  esprit  d€ 
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corps  amoDg  the  members  of  the  choir.  Part-singing  in  the  open  air 
was  always  very  popular,  and  some  of  us  were  always  at  it,  to  the  secret 
delight  of  the  school  and  the  terror  of  the  masters.  Part-singing  does 
not  seem  such  a  very  heinous  offence,  but  the  theatre  we  chose  for  our 
vagaries  was  the  quiet  court  at  night-time,  and  our  vocal  efforts,  besides 
waking  the  echoes  of  the  night,  brought  the  majority  of  the  school, 
lightly  clad  enough,  to  the  dormitory  windows.  After  our  choir  practice 
they  gave  us  a  little  bread-and-cheese  supper  in  the  Hall,  and  after 
supper,  on  our  way  to  bed,  we  would  always  favour  the  night  with  an 
open-air  song.  To  a  singer  the  fascination  of  the  still  night  was  irre- 
sistible, to  the  masters  our  insubordination  was  distasteful.  Often 
enough  I  have  been  waited  for  at  the  door  of  my  house  by  a  personage 
with  a  buirs-eye  lantern,  who,  in  return  for  my  song,  has  given  me,  not 
applause,  but  five  hundred  lines  to  write  before  going  to  bed  ! 

And  now  one  word  about  the  chapel,  without  which  the  choir  could 
hardly  have  existed.  Twice  every  day  in  the  week,  and  three  times 
every  Sunday  we  attended  it,  so  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  to  rest  in  the  whirl  and  riot  of  our  school-life.  All  Marlborough 
boys  must  have  some  pleasant  recollections  of  the  old  white  stone  chapel 
whose  bell  woke  them  so  suddenly  from  their  slumbers  in  the  morning, 
but  to  which  they  repaired  in  the  evening  for  comfort  and  rest  after  a 
long  wearisome  day.  If  they  were  confirmed  there  they  can  surely  hear 
now  the  deep  bass  voice  of  the  good  bishop  joining  in  the  music,  and 
remember  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  deep  sincerity  of  the 
bishop's  aff*ectionate  exhortation.  They  can  recall  the  time  when  they 
took  their  seats  in  it ''  on  the  lowest  bench  "  as  our  dear  old  master  used 
to  say,  frightened  at  the  numerous  faces  around  them  and  wondering  at 
their  own  insignificance ;  they  can  pass  on  to  the  time  when  they  got 
higher  and  higher  in  the  school,  and  were  accordingly  seated  higher 
and  higher  in  the  chapel,  and  see  the  various  faces  they  have  known 
and  loved  duiing  their  school  life;  and  happily,  perhaps,  they  may 
remember  to  have  lived  a  long  life  at  Marlborough,  and  profited  by 
the  advice  given  them  and  the  prayers  prayed  for  them  in  the  chapel, 
and  then,  on  their  last  night  at  school,  they  will  have  heard  the  organ — 
wailing  a  good-bye  to  them  in  that  famous  farewell  voluntary,  Mendels- 
sohn's Songs  without  Words,  No.  1,  in  the  Fourth  Book,  and  trembled 
afterwards  at  the  shout  of  the  whole  school  cheering  them  across  the 
court — ^the  best  proof  in  the  world  that  their  school  life  had  not  been 
quite  wasted. 


^t   C^embtrj  of  Petals. 


lUustrated  hy  Blectro-Chemuxd  and  other  3rUliimt  htU  Easy 

ExperimenU, 

BY  W.  H.  WALENN,  P.C.S. 


<o*    — 


OHAPTEB  VI.«-*LSAD,  TIN,  AKD  KSXUTH. 

(XJST  as  in  the  case  of  silyer  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 

draw  near  to  so  majestic  and  cold  a  metal  with  anything 

like  enthusiasm,  so  it  does  not  accord  with  the  nature  of 

lead  to  contemplate  so  dull  a  metal  with  the  same  liTeli- 

ness  that  possesses  one  in  the  observation  of  mercury. 

Lead,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  useful  metal ;  it  is  largely  employed 

to  cover  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  for  water  and  gas  pipes,  for  the  manu- 

facture  of  glass,  and  for  glazing  earthenware. 

This  bluish-white  metal  has  very  little  tenacity,  is  soft  (see  Experiment 
3),  and  easily  cut  (see  Experiment  7),  but  has  considerable  malleability. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  11*3.  It  melts  at  about  600°  Fahrenheit,  and 
alloys  with  tin  to  form  pewter. 

Lead  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages.     The  ancients  gave  it 
the  name  of  Saturn,  and  the  symbol  T^  *     ^Hiis  symbol  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  slow-moving  planet  Saturn,  named  after  the  heathen  god  of 
the  same  name  j  it  is  said  to  represent  the  scythe  of  Old  Father  Time. 
The  chemical  name  of  lead  is  FlimUmnu 

The  principal  source  of  lead  is  galena,  the  sulphuret  of  lead ;  it  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Lead  oxidises,  or  tarnishes,  in  moist  air  and  in  water,  but  the  film  thus 
formed  is  a  protective  and  not  a  destructive  coating.  Lead  is  also  affected 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  gas  from  rotten  eggs. 
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Ovisg  to  the  diffioulty  of  attacking  lead  by  sulplniric  acid,  unlefiB  it 
be  very  strongy  chambers  of  this  metal  are  employed  in  the  manu&ctare 
of  the  acid.  Lead  is  not  readily  acted  upon  by  hydroohlorio  acid,  bnt  it 
can  be  dissolved  slowly  in  the  presence  of  air  by  organic  acids — acetic 
acid  (the  aoid  of  vinegar)  for  example.  One  powerfol  solvent  for  it 
exists^  hofwenwr,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  next  experiment. 

ExperifMnt  76. — The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  lead  is  similar  to  its 
behaviour  with  copper  (see  Experiment  16). 

Lead  is  not  so  easily  thrown  out  of  solution,  or  deposited  irora  its 
saline  solutions  upon  another  metal,  as  the  nobler  metals  are ;  never- 
theless this  has  been  done  in  Experiment  56 ;  and  the  next  experiment 
affords  an  example,  whidi,  if  earned  out  in  a  bottle,  in  a  quiet  place,  is 
known  to  schoolboys  by  the  name  of  "  the  tree  of  Saturn." 

Experiment  77. — ^Dilute  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with 
twice  its  volume  of  water,  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  it  in  case  the 
Hquid  is  turbid  or  cloudy.  A  zinc  rod  or  plate  suspended  in  this  solu. 
iion  is  soon  coated  with  brilliant  metallic  spangles  of  lead. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  electro-deposit  lead  in  a  reguline  form,  a 
veary  beautiful  effect  called  a  '•  metallochrome  "  may  be  produced  at  the 
dissolving  or  positive  pole  in  the  depositing  ceQ. 

Experiment  7  8.-^ A  perished  steel  plate  ia  pkeed  horizontally  at  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  beaker,  or  other  suitable  vessel,  that  eontains  a  sohi- 
tion  of  aoetate  of  lead.  Over  this»  and  separated  by  a  noarconductor,  a 
horizontal  copper  plate  is  supported.  The  steel  plate  is  connected  with 
the  silver  plate,  or  positive  wire,  and  the  copper  plate  with  the  zinc 
plate,  or  negative  wire,  of  a  three-oell  Bmee's  battery.  If  a  cardboard 
device  be  placed  upon  the  steel  plate,  and  the  appearance  of  the  steel 
plate  watched  for  a  short  time,  beautiful  prismatic  oolours  will  be  seen 
to  traverse  the  plate  according  to  the  device.  This  experiment  may  be 
varied. 

Our  dull  metal  comes  out  strongly  as  a  paint,  for,  besides  forming 
the  "  body  "  of  most  oil  CQk>ura>  it  affords  a  magnificent  yellow  pigment 
called  "  chrome  yellow," 

Experiment  79. — "  White  lead  "  may  be  precipitated  from  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  by  the  addition  thereto  of  a  solution  of  common 
washing  soda. 

Expenment  80. — "  Chrome  yellow  '^  is  thrown  down  from  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  by  aiddiiig  thereto  a  solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potassium. 
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The  purple  coloor  of  the  lead  flame  may  be  shown  as  in  Experiment 
6S,  substituting  lead  for  mercury. 

Although  many  of  the  salts  of  lead  taste  sweet,  they  are  highly 
poisonous. 

This  heavy  and  sluggish  metal  is  the  slow-going  counterbalance  to 
the  more  showy  ones ;  his  weight,  dulness,  and  stolidity  make  him 
truly  Saturnine. 

Tin  is  so  interesting  a  metal  that  we  wish  we  could  devote  more  space 
to  its  consideration.  Even  to  a  boy,  a  certain  amount  of  gustative 
delight  is  connected  with  it,  for  most  cooking  vessels  are  made  of  tin 
plate — or  iron  coated  with  tin. 

The  colour  of  pure  tin  is  white  with  a  slight  shade  of  yellow ;  the 
metaJ  is  rather  more  than  seven  times  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of 
water.  By  holding  a  rod  of  pure  tin  close  to  the  ear  and  bending  it,  a 
crackling  noise  is  heard ;  the  same  occurs  on  the  application  of  heat ; 
this  property  is  characteristic  of  the  metal  It  is  very  malleable  and 
soft.  It  melts  at  442°  Fahrenheiti  and  alloys  with  lead  to  form  pewter, 
and  with  copper  to  form  bronze. 

Tin  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  metals.  The  Bomans  and  PhoeniciaDS 
traded  to  Cornwall  for  it,  and  employed  it  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
bronze  of  which  their  weapons  were  made.  The  most  important 
application  of  tin  at  the  present  time  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
'^tin-plates  "  by  the  immersion  of  clean  thin  iron  plates  (made  for  this 
particular  purpose)  called  '<  black  plates  "  into  a  vessel  containing  melted 
tin.     The  ordinary  tin  ware  is  formed  of  these  plates. 

The  chemical  name  of  tin  is  Stannum. 

The  ancients,  esteeming  this  metal  a  nearly  perfect  one,  symbolized  it 
by  the  sign  11  y  the  semicircle  signifying  its  semi-perfect  character,  and 
the  cross  denoting  its  more  earthy  attributes. 

Whether  they  had  in  view  the  kitchen  utensils  named  above,  we  cannot 
tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  11  is  also  made  to  refer  to  the  delights  of  the 
table,  by  the  ancient  people,  in  their  superstitious  view  of  the  harmony 
of  all  created  things.  The  heathen  god  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  this  metal  especially,  and  the  planet  Jupiter  to  have  significations 
connected  with  iU 

"  Tin  stone,"  or  tin  di-oxide,  is  the  principal  source  of  tin.  There  is 
also  a  mineral  called  the  "  double  sulphuret  of  tin  and  ooj^r,"  or  tin 
pyrites. 

Tin  does  not  oxidise  at  oonunon  temperatures. 

The  three  following  experiments  show  how  tin  may  be  dissolved  : — 
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Experiment  81. — ^Tin  is  dissolved  bj  aqiM  regia  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas  and  the  prodnction  of  heat.  Aqua  regia  (so  called  because 
it  dissolves  gold,  the  ancient  rex  mekUlarum)  consists  of  one  volnme  of 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  two  volumes  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

Experimeni  82. — On  pouring  strong  nitric  acid  on  to  tinfoil,  ruddy 
fumes  are  evolved,  the  metal  dissolves,  but  an  insoluble  peroxide  of  tin 
(stannic  oxide)  is  produced. 

Experiment  83. — A  third  way  of  dissolving  tin  is  by  making  it  the 
positive  pole  in  a  galvanic  arrangement,  as  set  forth  more  in  detail  in 
Experiments  18,  19,  and  71,  and  by  using  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  as 
the  solvent. 

Tin  may  be  deposited  upon  other  metals  by  chemical  means : — 

Experiment  84. — The  solution  resulting  from  Experiment  83  (acid 
solution  of  proto-chloride  of  tin)  will  deposit  its  metal  upon  zinc  or  lead 
immersed  therein. 

The  following  experiment  shows  strongly  the  fern-like  appearance  o^* 
certain  electro-deposits  of  tliis  metal. 

Experiment  85. — Make  a  solution  containing  eleven  ounces  of  water,,, 
one  ounce  of  hydroohloric  add,  and  eighty  grains  of  ciystalline  proto 
chloride  of  tin,  and  use  a  Smee's  battery  to  deposit  the  metal. 

The  character  of  the  precipitates  afforded  by  the  tin  salts  may  be  best: 
shown  by  the  two  following  expmments : — 

Experim^erU  86. — ^A  solution  of  caustic  potash  added  to  the  solution  oC^ 
Experiment  83  precipitates  the  ^'hydrated  protoxide  of  tin"  (stannous- 
oxide)  as  a  white  powder. 

Experiment  87.  — ^A  solution  of  tri-chloride  of  gold  added  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  proto-chloride  of  tin  gives  a  beautiful  and  noteworthy  purple 
precipitate  of  gold  powder.  This  precipitate  is  known  as  '^  the  purple 
of  Cassius." 

Tin  bums  at  a  high  heat  with  a  white  flame,  forming  peroxide  of  tin. 

Tin  is  the  ''  jovial "  metal  of  the  ancients,  possibly  connected  in  their 
minds  with  their  creature  comforts. 

Bismuth  is  a  metal  which  is  distinguished  for  its  peculiar  properties. 
One  of  its  alloys  fuses  below  boiling  point;  in  connection  with  heat,  and 
in  contact  with  another  metal — ^antimony,  for  instance — it  establishes 
electric  currents;  it  is  easily  crystallized ;  and  the  addition  of  water  to 
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strong  solutions  of  its  salts  causes  the  formation  of  '*  sub-saltSy"  which  are 
precipitated  in  the  solid  form.  Bismuth  is  an  ingredient  in  soft  solders, 
and  some  of  its  compounds  form  pigments;  others  are  employed  as 
medicines. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  I.,  the  colour  of  this  metal  is  reddish-white.     Its 
specific  gravity  is  9*8.     Its  fbsibilify  is  shown  in  the  next  experiment. 

jBi3^l>eriineirU  88. — In  a  plumber^s  ladle  melt  together  two  parts,  by 
weight,  of  bismuth,  one  part  of  lead,  and  one  part  of  tin.    Although 
lead  melts  at  600^,  bismuth  at  482°,  and  tin  at  442°,  this  mixture  or 
alloy  melts  below  212°,  and  therefore  becomes  completely  liquid  when 
thrown  into  boiling  water. 

By  altering  the  proportions  of  this  alloy  (called  Rostra  metal)  ^  especially 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  lead  in  it,  its  melting  point  may  be  raised ; 
a  steam  boiler  may  t^us  have  a  safety-valve  which  depends  for  its  action 
upon  the  heat  of  tiie  steam,  and  which,  by  melting,  permits  of  the  exit 
of  the  steam  quietly  when  it  has  attained  a  certain  known  temperature 
and  pressure.  This  alloy,  or  &  similar  one,  may  be  used  for  procuring 
clich6es  for  electrotype  moulds. 

The  ciystallization  of  bismuth  may  be  shown  as  follows  : — 

Experimmt  89. — Melt  some  bismuth  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  cool  the 
bottom  of  the  ladle  by  immersing  it  in  cold  water,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  any  water  to  &11  upon  the  melted  metal.  When  the  surface  of 
the  metal  has  become  solid,  and  while  the  greater  part  of  the  metal  is 
still  in  a  molten  state,  make  a  small  hole  in  the  middle  and  pour  out 
the  fluid  metal.  The  internal  surface  df  the  hollow  mass  that  is  left 
will  be  found  to  be  beautifully  crystallized  in  ciystals  that  appear 
cubical. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  performance  of  the  last  two 
expeiiments,  and,  indeed,  in  all  experiments  in  which  molten  metal  is 
concerned ;  otherwise  painful  and  dangerous  bums  may  be  experienced. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  contact  of  water  with  the  intensely 
hot  metal  may  cause  it  to  be  thrown  about  with  explosive  violence. 

Bismuth  is  by  no  means  an  ancient  metal ;  it  was  mentioned  by 
Agricola  about  a.d.  1529,  but  was  only  recognized  as  a  distinct  metal 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Stahl  and  Du&y. 
Although  found  in  some  mines  in  Cornwall  and  Cumberland,  Saxony 
and  Bohemia  are  the  chief  localities  from  which  it  is  obtained.  It 
principally  occurs  as  sulphuret  of  bismuth,  or  bismuth  glance^  but  is 
found  native  in  small  quantities. 


The  metal  does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air  at  Hxb  ordinary  temperature ; 
its  chief  Bolyent  is  nitiio  acid* 

Experiment  90. — ^Bismuth  dissolyes  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  If  the 
resulting  add  solution  be  poured  into  water,  the  ''flake  white''  of 
painters  is  thrown  down: 

The  metal  itself  may  be  deposited  from  the  solution  obtained  in 
^Experiment  90,  by  the  immersion  therein  of  zinc,  copper,  or  tin.  If  an 
exceedingly  feeble  galvanic  current  be  usedy  a' very  beamtiful  reguline 
deposit  of  a  ^aint  pinkish  tkit  and  silky  lustre  is  obtained. 

Bismuth  bums  with  a  blue  flame  when  heated  strongly. 

In  the  arts,  bismuth  is  sometimes  called  ''tin-glass;"  if  its  charac- 
teristics were  to  be  judged  of  by  its  oompanion  metals,  they  would  appear 
to  disadvantage,  for  it  belongs  (chemically  speaking)  to  the  same  family 
air  the  two  poisonous  ones  arsenic  and  antimony. 

Boys,  the  author  most  say  a  parting  word  The  interest  that  your 
take  in  these  articles  wvll  be  in  proportion  as  you  ave  fond  of  Chemistz]^ 
for  ikael£  Aa  the  life  of  Chemioal  Science  depends  upon  experiments, 
so  the  subjects  here  noted  will  not  gain  your  affections  until  the  expetti'^ 
menti  are  tried.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  and  try  all  that  you  oan^  op 
all  that  take  your  &ncy  as  you  go  on ;  yon  will  certainly  not  be  long 
belbre  you  go  through  them  all. 

€k>ld  and  a  few  other  ordinary  metals  have  not  been  separately  treated 
of;  but  when  the  experiments  herein  described  have  been  made,  some 
very  beautiful  realizatioiis  will  have  been  effected.  To  those  boys  who 
have  a  love  of  nature  in  them.  Chemistry  will  have  its  attractions,  and 
to  all  who  have  read  these  articles,  the  author  widies  the  same  delight 
and  profit  that  the  science  has  afforded  to  him.  He  now  makes  his  bow, 
and  says  '*  Qoodbye." 
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H8  tmr  passage  wae  paid  from  Loudon  to  Melbonm^  on 
arriymg  at  Sandbridge  Pier,  vhere  all  the  ships  stop, 
the  captain  distributed  tickets  to  all  tbe  passengers  to  go 
to  Melbourne.  Likewise  the  luggage  is  all  sent  up  &«e 
from  the  ship,  if  jou  wish  it.  But  as  my  uncle  knew 
best  about  the  vay  in  which  luggage  was  "  moosled,"  he  advised  me  to 
get  a  cab  at  Sandbridge  and  drive  clean  away  to  Windsor  (where  he 
now  Uvee),  which  is  about  four  milee  distant  by  road.  So  off  I  went, 
and  tiie  whole  job  coat  me  fifteen  shillings  to  get  up  into  vaj  room  in  his 
house ;  whereas,  if  I  had  let  it  go  up  to  Melbourne  in  the  otdinaiy  wajr, 
it  would  have  oost  me  thirty  shillings  at  tilie  veiy  least 

After  I  had  settled  all  that,  I  went  up  to  tows  to  see  my  fellow- 
passengers,  and  wish  them  goodbye,  as  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  do. 
I  first  saw  O'Brien.  Afl«r  I  had  seen  all  at  that  hotel,  I  went  on  to  the 
next,  and  so  on  till  I  came  to  Port  Philip  Hotel,  where  my  friends 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Scarlet  were  staying.  They  were  most  kind,  and 
made  me  stay  to  dinner,  which  connsted  of  the  following  things : — 

Fir«t  course. — Kangaroo- tail  soup — such  delicious  stuff  I  never  tasted ; 
tlien  some  Australian  fish  called  whiteback,  chickens,  cutlets,  and 
tomato  sauce,  roast  bee^  and  snob  splendid  potatoes. 

Then  fruit  tart,  and  a  regular  colonial  dish — orange  tart.  The  peel 
ia  taken  off  the  oranges,  then  they  are  put  into  a  little  sugar  and  wateri 
and  baked  like  a  fruit  tart 

Then  a  splendid  lobster  salad,  and  cheese,  and  celery. 

Dessert. — Melon,  oranges,  pears,  apples,  and  figs. 

After  dinner  they  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  theatre  ;  but  as  nncle  did 
not  know  where  I  was,  I  thought  it  beet  to  go  home.     So  Captain 
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Scarlet  walked  down  to  the  station  and  paid  my  fare,  and  off  I  went. 
Every  one  of  the  passengers  I  met  said,  "  Have  you  been  able  to  find 
your  luggage  1     I  have  lost  half  mine  ! "  and  so  on. 

Melbourne  is  a  very  fine  town.  The  shops  are  very  large,  and  just  as 
good  as  London  ones ;  and  clothes  and  boots,  &c.,  are  as  cheap  as  in 
England.  The  streets  are  very  wide,  and  all  running  at  right-angles. 
There  is  no  drainage  in  them,  but  large  streams  of  water  running  down 
each  side  of  the  road,  with  small  bridges  over  them.  In  the  rainy 
season  there  are  little  boats  to  take  you  across  some  of  the  roads. 

The  ladies  of  Melbourne  are  dressed  "  very  swell."  They  mostly  all 
wear  hats.  But  one  feather  in  the  hat  does  not  do ;  they  must  have 
four  or  five  !  I  saw  a  lady  to-day  with  a  white,  a  red,  a  blue,  a  green, 
and  a  yellow  one  in  her  hat — ^not  small  ones,  but  great,  large  ones,  more 
like  a  tree  growing.  They  do  not  have  cabs,  as  in  London,  but  a  kind 
of  car,  with  seats  back  to  back  like  a  dog-cart  When  you  want  to  go 
to  a  place,  you  do  not  take  one  to  yourself;  but  it  is  like  a  'bus,  yon 
pay  sixpence  for  a  seat  Supposing'  two  cars  are  each  going  some 
distance  along  the  road  in  the  same  direction,  with  only  one  person  in 
the  one  and  two  in  the  other,  the  drivers  stop  and  get  down,  and  tosh 
up  who  shall  take  all  three. 

Servants  are  the  most  expensive  thines  in  the  colony.  You  cannot 
get  one  of  any  kind  under  Li^  pounds'^,  year.  The  Lilway  stations 
are  like  little  villages.  At  the  Melbourne  station  there  is  a  public- 
house,  a  tobacconist's,  a  fruit-shop,  a  bookstaU,  and  a  flower  and  seed 
shop.  The  people  here  drink  to  a  tremendous  extent.  At  almost  every 
bar  they  come  to,  they  go  in  and  have  a  *'  nobbier  '* — that  is,  a  glass  of 
spirits  and  water.  When  you  are  walking  along  with  a  colonial  fellow, 
the  first  public-house  you  come  to,  he  says, ''  Come  and  have  a  nobbier ;" 
and  if  you  say  no,  he  has  one  by  himself.  Then  the  next  one  you  come 
to,  you  have  to  say  to  hiinj  '*  Come  and  have  a  nobbier."  Of  course 
you  are  not  obliged  to  take  one ;  but  if  you  do  not  give  him  one,  he 
takes  it  as  an  insult. 

There  is  one  great  thing  against  Australia  which  I  do  not  like :  it 
abounds  with  venomous  snakes.  The  voyage  from  Gravesend  to  my 
uncle's  house  cost  me  £7.  Is.  2d. 

The  same  steamer  brings  both  the  Southampton  and  Marseilles  mails 
to  Melbourne. 

August  11. — Called  on  Sir  James  Palmer,  the  President  of  the 
OoonciL  As  he  was  not  in,  we  lefb  our  cards,  and  called  on  him  again 
at  his  office.  He  was  very  kind,  and  asked  us  to  dinner.  Uncle  could 
not  go,  as  he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
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August  12. — Eeceived  your  letters  of  June  24tli,  and  was  mudi 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of ^ 

August  16. — Keceived  the  book  to-day.  It  seems  a  very  useful  one, 
and  I  am  much  obliged  for  it.     I  shall  send  home  a  map  of  Victoria. 

August  23. — To-day  was  wet.  It  eame  on  to  rain  hard  at  twelve 
o'plock.  Bain  out  here  does  not  oome  down  as  it  does  in  England.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  the  rainy  weather,  there  was  a  flood,  and  a  horse  and 
cart  and  driver  were  drowned  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne  !  I  stayed  in- 
doors and  amused  myself  colouring  the  map  of  Yictoria  for  my  father. 
1  suppose  he  will  mount  it.  If  so,  he  must  not  fotget  that  the  map 
should  be  pasted,  and  not  the  linen.  That  is  the  way  they  do  all  the 
maps  and  plans  in  the  Parliament  Houses.  I  met  Mr.  Grey  to*day,  and 
he  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  and  see  them  when  they  had  got  iato 
their  house. 

The  mail  leaves  ooi  Saturday,  August  26th,  so  I  have  to  begin  to  get 
my  letters  together.  I  hope  I  shall  have  some  good  news  to  tell  you  by 
the  next  mail 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  farming  agents  in  Melbourne.    In  the 

first  place,  there  are  no  such  people  !    It  is  not  all  an  easy  thing  to  get 

on  a  station.     People  out  here  are  not  like  people  in  England.     It  is  all 

nonsense  saying  letters  of  introduction  are  of  no  use.     On  the  contrary, 

they  are  of  the  greatest  importance.     I  shall  be  glad  of  all  you  can  get, 

whomever  they  are  to.   Australia  is  not  as  it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago; 

and  the  squatters  are  not  fond  of  getting  "  new  chums"  on  their  statLona. 

♦  •  ♦  • 

I  must  bring  this  journal  to  a  dose,  hoping  it  will  reach  you  safely, 
and  find  you  all  quite  well.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  deal  of  good  the 
voyage  has  done  me.  I  have  grown  tremendously.  And  now,  with  my 
very  best  love  to  yourself,  papa,  M.,  and  E., 

Believe  me  to  be,  your  affectionate  son, 


P.S. — Please  don't  forget  the  gout  prescription  in  your  next  letter. 
^N.B. — ^Received  the  above  in  England,  October  16th,  186 — b) 

Melbourne,  August  28th,  186 — . 
•  •  •  • 

All  kinds  of  English  money  are  passed  here  the  same  as  in  England,  of 
course  excepting  bank-notes.      St.  John  came  to  call  yesterday,  and 

asked  me  to  come  to  He  is  a  very  jolly  fellow,  and  very  kind. 

He  said  after  I  had  been  with  him  six  or  eight  weeks,  I  should  know  m 
little  about  squatting.     I  am  going  to  see  him  on  September  25. 


A  sot's  YOYAfiB  TO  AUSTIUIJA.  ^9 

My  unde  introduoed  me  to  Dr. ,  who  was  most  kind,  and  got  me 

an  introduction  to ,  a  yery  large  squatter,  to  whose  station  I  hope 

I  shall  go,  after  we  have  come  to  some  arrangements,  and  I  am  come 

away  firom ,     He  says  that  in  five  or  six  years  he  would  turn  me 

ont  able  to  take  care  of  the  largest  station  in  the  colony.  I  should  go 
through  eyerything,  from  washing  sheep  upwards.  At  first,  of  course, 
I  should  get  no  pay — nothing  but  board  and  lodging. 

August  28. 
My  dearest  Walter  and  Edward  (brothers), 

#  •  •  • 

I  think  you  would  like  kangaroo  shooting.  When  my  uncle 
and  aunt  went  away  last  we^,  I  was  left  alone,  and  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  do,  I  determined  to  mix  lmsin«3s  with  pleasure. 
So  I  hired  a  double-barrel  breeoh-loading  rifle,  and  started  by  train 
to  the  Ballarat  district,  where  I  hired  a  horse  and  cart^  and  went 
out  into  the  country,  and  unharnessed  the  horse  and  tethered  him.  Of 
course  I  took  some  provisions  with  me,  and  my  rug  and  ground  sheet, 
which  I  have  sewn  together  to  sleep  in.  I  took  up  my  position  behind 
the  stump  of  a  large  tree  jtbout  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Soon 
everything  was  quiet,  and  the  kangaroos  came  skipping  about  out  of  the 
scrub  to  feed,  when  I  shot  them  at  a  tolerable  rate.  I  shot  all  night 
till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  so  tired  I  fell  on  my  rug 
and  went  to  sleep  till  twelve  o'clock  next  day.  I  shot  again  till  five 
o'clock  that  night  Then,  after  having  a  good  dinner  of  cold  mutton, 
bread,  and  cold  tea,  I  went  to  sleep  till  six  o'clock  next  morning,  when 
I  got  up  and  gathered  all  my  game  together,  thirty-six  in  number,  large 
and  small  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  and  packed  them  in  my  cart.  I  then 
drove  off  to  the  station,  and  had  them  put  in  the  van,  and  went  back  to 
Melbourne,  and  sold  them  there  to  all  the  game  shops,  and  got  £16  9s. 
for  them — paying  all  my  expenses,  and  clearing  £1 1  9s.  I  assure  you 
when  I  got  to Street,  I  was  tired. 

Shooting  them  is  capital  fun,  though  I  believe  hunting  them  is  better. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letters,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
cricket  matches. 

I  must  now  conclude.     With  very  best  love  to  you  both. 

Believe  me,  your  affectionate  brother, 


P.S. — ^I  received  the  book  and  the  photograph,  which  is  splendid. 
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Melbourne,  October  23rd,  186—. 

Mj  dearest  Father  and  Mother, 

•  *  *  * 

I  haye  been  staying  at  St.  John's  for  the  last  week  or  two.  Both  be 
and  she  are  very  nice  people.  Their  house  is  a  regular  bush-house.  He 
built  a  great  part  of  it  himself.  The  earth  whitewashed  makes  the  floor. 
When  it  rains  hard,  the  water  comes  through  the  roof.  He  has  a  great 
number  of  cattle  and  horses.  His  farm  is  more  like  "  King's  Wood  " 
than  farm  land.  The  cattle  go  and  feed  where  thej  please.  So  twa  or 
three  times  a  week  we  have  to  go  and  find  them,  and  drive  them  in, 
which  is  great  fun,  and  precious  rough  riding.  It  is  splendid  to  go  up 
and  down  hills  as  steep  as  '^  Scotchman's  Bank,"  with  perhaps  six  or 
seven  wild  bullocks  after  you.  It  teaches  you  to  ride  pretty  well.  I 
generally  ride  on  one  of  St.  John's  saddles,  as  mine  is  of  no  use  whatever. 
The  knee-pads  of  these  are  about  four  inches  high,  to  rest  your  knees 

against  going  fast  down  hill. 

•  •  •  • 

October  28th,  186—. 
My  dearest  Walter, 

•  •  •*  • 

Now  for  shooting.  The  first  thing  you  ought  to  get  is  <'  Hawker  on 
Shooting."  I  have  learnt  several  good  hints  out  of  it  It  is  the  only 
great  authority  on  shooting.  You  will  find  he  is  always  being  quoted 
in  the  Field.  ^  St.  John  has  got  it,  and  I  have  read  it  througL 

The  shooting  is  not  very  good  out  here,  although  there  are  a  good  many 
ducks,  quail,  and  kangaroos.  In  some  parts  you  can  go  for  hundreds  of 
miles  without  seeing  a  feather.  St  John's  place  happens  to  be  rather 
a  good  part  for  shooting.  We  go  out  nearly  every  night  opossum 
shooting.  There  is  not  much  sport  in  that  We  take  a  couple  of  dogs, 
which  chase  the  opossums  up  the  trees,  and  bark  at  them  till  you  come 
up.  And  there  they  sit  and  let  you  fire  away  at  them  till  you  kill  them, 
if  you  cannot  at  the  first  shot  I  never  saw  such  a  shot  as  St  John. 
We  were  walking  up  the  creek  one  day,  when  a  couple  of  snipes  got  up. 
Of  course  I  missed  both,  but  he  brought  them  both  down  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  The  gun  he  shoots  with  is  one  of  Lancaster's. 
The  stock  has  been  smashed  off,  and  bound  on  with  string. 

And  now,  with  my  very  best  love  to  you  and  Edward, 

Believe  me,  your  afTectionate  brother. 
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November  22nd,  186 — . 

My  deajfest  Father  and  Mother, — ^I  am  still  staying  at  St.  John's,  as 
I  have  nothing  to  do  yet  I  learn  a  good  deal  out  here.  I  go  out 
with  him  almost  every  day  cattle  hunting  in  the  bush,  with  a  tremendous 
long  whip,  the  lash  about  sixteen  feet,  and  handle  one  foot.  I  am  quite 
a  good  rider  now.  I  can  ride  any  one  of  St.  John's  horses ;  he  has 
twenty-seven. 

The  only  thing  I  object  to  is  the  heat ;  it  is  most  tremendous.  And 
such  a  frightful  place  for  snakes.  Yesterday  I  shot  one,  coming  from 
under  St.  John's  house,  9  feet  4^  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  my  wrist. 
I  have  killed  forty-three  feet  of  snakes  since  I  have  been  in  the  countiy. 
They  are  all  venomous,  without  one  exception.  The  chief  kinds  are  the 
Black,  the  Brown,  the  Carpet,  and  the  Diamond  Snake.  And  now  and 
then  you  come  across  lizards  six  feet  long  1  J.  do  not  think  Australia 
would  suit  "  Mum  " — too  hot  by  half  The  hot  winds  are  frightful, 
although  I  have  not  seen  the  summer  yet.  It  is  so  hot  in  the  summer, 
that  a  horse  going  along,  and  striking  a  spark  with  his  shoe,  will  set  the 
bush  on  fire,  which,  when  once  alight,  will  bum  for  miles  and  miles.  I 
am  so  sunburnt,  you  would  hardly  know  me.  I  am  almost  as  brown  as 
old  Hogers,  if  not  quite.  Next  time  you  shake  hands  with  him,  you 
will  think  mine  are  the  same  colour. 

The  other  day  I  went  out  to  look  for  some  cattle  for  St.  John.  He 
said,  "  You  had  better  take  your  gun  and  some  matches,  for  you  may 
not  be  able  to  get  home  to-night."  So  out  I  set,  at  five  a.m.,  on  my 
horse,  with  my  rug  and  gun  siting  over  my  shoulder,  and  tomahawk.  I 
have  made  myself  a  rug  of  opossum  skins,  and  lined  it  with  native  cat- 
skins,  all  of  which  I  shot  myself.  I  could  sell  it  for  twelve  pounds  any- 
where in  Melbourne. 

I  found  the  cattle  about  7.30  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  getting 
dark,  and  I  was  awfully  hungry,  so  I  hobbled  my  horse — i.^.,  chained 
his  two  forefeet  together.  Then  I  stripped  the  bark  off  some  trees,  and 
set  it  up  to  make  a  bark  hut  (like  a  small  hop-pole  stack),  and  made  a 
fire  in  front  of  it  near  a  water-hole.  Then  I  went  and  shot  a  couple  of 
opossums.  They  live  in  holes  of  tre^  all  day,  and  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  at  night.  Then  I  skinned  them  and  hung  them  over  the  fire,  and 
when  roasted  I  ate  some  of  one  of  them.  They  are  really  not  iwry  nice,  but 
delicioas  when  jolly  hungiy.  Well,  after  that  I  rolled  myself  up  in  my 
rug,  and  put  my  pipe  in  my  mouth,  had  a  smoke,  and  went  to  sleep. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  smoke  when  sleeping  out  at  nighty  to 
keep  the  musquitoes  away,  which  nearly  devour  you. 

As  to ^'s  *^  Patent  Colonial  Saddle,"  I  never  saw  such  a  foul  thing 
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in  my  life.     I  should  like  to  make  him  ride  some  cattle  down  with  it  3 

he  would  not  make  another  like  it,  I  bet      I  have  been  thrown  four 

times  in  one  day,  merely  from  not  having  knee-pads.     When  you  go  to 

town,  if  you  are  in  his  part,  I  wish  you  would  roast  him  up  a  bit^  and. 

tell  him  the  knee-pads  ought  to  be  at  least  four  inches  high  on  each  aide, 

and  the  saddle  to  come  up  much  higher  behind. 

*  *  *  « 

I  have  had  a  fine  day's  shooting  wild  turkeys  (bustards).  A  friend 
of  mine  went  out  with  me,  and  together  we  shot  seventeen  turkeys  and 
eleven  brace  of  ducks.  The  turkeys  are  the  finest  game  that  fly.  Thsy 
are  almost  half  as  large  again  as  a  tame  one.  I  shoot  them  with  S  S  Q 
shot  or  A  A  cartridges.  Walter  will  understand  thai.  By  Jove- 
wouldn't  he  like  some  turkey  shooting  !  Your  ide  after  th^n  on  laige 
plains  as  hard  as  a  horse  can  gallop.  They  generally  get  up  when  yoa 
get  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  them.     Then  you  jump  off  and  fire. 

Kangaroo  shooting  is  fine  sport  too,  but  rather  dangerous ;  for  if  yoa 
only  wound  one,  and  he  sees  you,  he  will  eome  straight  at  you.  And  if 
they  get  hold  of  you,  they  hold  you  with  their  mouth  and  fore-paws, 
while  they  scratch  and  tear  your  inside  out  with  their  hind  ones.  I  had 
a  fine  fight  the  other  day.  I  fired  at  him  with  8  S  G  shot,  and  only 
wounded  him.  Of  course  he  came  straight  towards  me,  and  I  blew  liis 
heart  out  with  the  other  barrel  when  about  six  yards  off. 

November  23. — ^I  only  received  your  September  letters  yesterday. 
The  mail,  as  usual,  was  late.  It  was  due  on  the  10th.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  your  school  is  finiati<^      It  is  a  very  pretty  little  building. 

I  suppose  I  have  grown  tremendously,  for  I  am  now  exactly  5  £mt 
10|  inches.  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  when  I  left  England  (May  Sth, 
5  feet  7^  inches).  And  I  am  much  stouter.  In  fiurt,  I  cannot  nearly 
button  my  coats  now,  across  my  chest.  I  hardly  think  you  would  know 
me.     Every  one  says  my  photograph  is  not  a  bit  like  me. 

And  now,  with  my  very  best  love  to  you  both,  also  to  all  my  kind 
friends.  Believe  me,  &a, 


November  23,  186—. 

My  dearest  Brothers,— I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  got  such  a  niee 
**  tip,"  and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  putting  some  of  it  into  the 
savings  bank  for  me ;  it  is  really  very  kind  of  you.  I  wish  I  had 
somediing  to  send  you.  I  hope  I  shall  before  I  have  been  out  here 
long. 

Walter  says  he  has  read  about  partridges  and  pheasants  out  here^  and 
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BO  he  sapposee  they  are  veiy  good  shootbg.  Certainly  there  are  sam$^ 
but  there  is  a  five  pomid  fine  for  ever  y  one  you  fire  a^/  What  there 
are  have  been  imported.  There  is  some  capital  shooting  in  some  places ; 
but  in  others  you  may  go  many  miles  without  seeing  a  feather. 

To-morrow  I  am  going  out  with  6t  John  kangaroo  hunting — i.e.f 
shooting  from  the  saddle.  Eine  sport !  Yesterday  I  shot  seventeen 
oodcatoofl,  and  twenty-ihree  parrots,  off  St.  John's  cherries ;  and  a  large 
snake  from  under  his  house.  Mr.  St.  John  also  killed  a  snake  almost 
in  the  same  place  about  a  quarter  of  fin  hour  after — ^rather  bigger.  In 
the  last  three  days  we  have  killed  eleven  snakes  between  us  :  about 
fifty-eight  feet  of  snake— fancy  tiiat !  And  &noy  getting  into  bed  and 
feeling  something  oold,  and  it  tm-ning  out  to  be  a  ^'  venomous  snake ! '' 
That  is  what  St.  Jcim's  man  did.  By  Jove !  they  are  brutes  I  I 
always  feel  vicious  when  I  see  them.  They  sometimes  sit  up  on  their 
iaiky  swelling  out  their  throats,  and  showing  then:  u^y  teeth.  Th/eo, 
don't  I  hit  hard — ^that^s  all !  A  man  told  me  that  last  year  he  killed 
711  feet  of  snakes  ;  and  I  really  don't  think  it  was  much  exaggerated, 
as  we  killed  58  feet  in  three  days.  I  suppose  you  have  had  some  pike 
fishing  by  this  time. 

And  now,  my  dear  brothers,  with  best  love  to  you  both, 

BelievB  me  your  most  affectionate  brother. 


Melbourne,  January  25,  186 — . 

My  dear  Father  and  Mother, — I  received  your  letters  of  November  24 
on  January  18 — ^the  mail  steamer,  as  usual,  being  very  late.     I  also 

got  the  letters  of  introduction  to  ,  and ,  and ,  and ^ 

and ,  &C.  I  went  to  the  club-house  the  other  day,  but  unfortu- 
nately none  of  them  were  there  at  that  time.     ^,  I  find,  has  gone 

home  (to  England).  He  went  home  last  February,  which  I  am  very 
sorry  for,  as  he  is  one  of  the  largest  squatters  in  the  colony. 

There  were  no  less  than  six  fellows  on  board,  besides  myself,  who 

came  out  with  the  intention  of  learning  sheep-farming.     O'Brien  is  the 

only  fellow  at  present  who  has  succeeded,  and  he  went  straight  to  his 

brother.    I  have  seen  him  since  we  landed,  and  he  is  getting  on  capitally. 

Green  is  an  apprentice  to  a  carpenter  in  Melbourne.      I  met 

to-day ;  he  has  completely  gone  to  the  dogs !    Tou  would  not  know  him 

from  an  ordinary  beggar !     Black  is  going  home  (to  England)  again. 

•  ♦  •  * 

My  uncle  has  taught  me  to  swim  since  I  have  been  with  him.     We 
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go  down  to  bathe  at  six  o'clock  every  morning.  I  am  now  a  firafc-rate 
swimmer.  I  had  a  half-mile  race  with  a  young  fellow  this  morning.  I 
can  Bwim  or  float  almost  in  any  position.  I  learned  in  four  lessons  by 
jumping  off  into  deep  water  with  my  life-preserver  on.  The  hot  winds 
are  getting  something  tremendous  now,  so  it  is  ddightful  to  go  head 
over  heek  into  the  sea. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  yon  that  I  am  doing  something  by 
next  mail. 

Melbourne,  February  21,  186—. 

My  dear  Father, — ^I  have  almost  given  up  the  idea  of  squatting  now. 
In  fact,  I  mean  to  take  the  first  office  I  can  get  Almost  all  the  people 
(some  dozen  or  more)  I  have  taken  intitniuctions  to  have  introduced  me 
to  squatters.  But  they  will  not  have  youngsters  knocking  about  on  a 
station ;  for  I  should  be  comparatively  useless  for  the  first  year  at  least. 
They  also  have  a  great  hon^r  of  young  gentlemen,  as  they  call  them- 
People  here  are  so  different  to  what  they  are  at  home.     I  could  tell  a 

new  fellow — a  *'  new  chum  " — in  a  second  now. 

•  •  •  • 

With  best  love  to  all, 

I  am  your  very  affectionate  son. 


OR, 

ADVENTURES    IN    GORILLA    LAND. 
EDITED  BT  THOMAS  imXEB. 

CEAPTEB  ZVr. — BATTLE  BSTWESK  THE   FAITS  AND   IfOMB. 

HH£  optain  was  aroiued  one  moming  by  such  a  cUmour 
aa  may  be  heard  about  a  rookeiy,  when  a  gun  has  been 
filed  at  some  half'fledged.  son  and  heir,  and  has  carried 
off  hia  head  while  be  was  having  a  peep  at  the  world 
below  from  orer  the  edge  of  hin  neat  Afl«r  some 
inquiry  as  to  what  the  row  was  about^  it  was  ascertained  that  two 
warriors  in  fall  war-dresB — which  consiBted  of  an  extra  coat  of  paint- 
bad  come  to  complain  of  the  Fans  having  allowed  goods  to  be  sent  direct 
down  the  river  to  the  coast,  instead  of,  as  usual,  leaving  them  to  be 
forwarded  by  the  Mons,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  compluniog  tribe 
spelt  short,  though  they  called  themselves  the  Mondemoe,  shoving  in  a 
b  between  the  m  and  the  o,  for  those  to  sound  it  that  could,  which,  to 
be  done  properly,  required  two  tongues  in  one  head.  A  strong  pinch  of 
Scotch  snuff,  rammed  so  hard  «p  the  nose  that  it  keeps  %  fellow's  mouth 
open  about  a  minute  before  be  is  able  to  sneeie,  and  Uien  lifts  him  fairly 
off  his  legs  wben  sneezing,  is  the  nearest  i^proach^to  some  of  the  sounds 
made  by  theae  savages  when  they  speak. 

How  the  Fans  and  the  Mons  did  go  it,  when  Harry  told  one  of  the 
Mon  chiefs  to  "shut  up,"  and  finished  by  giving  him  eucb  a  tremendous 
kiid:  as  sent  him  headforemost  against  his  brother  warrior,  The  thing 
was  done,  it  saved  no  end  of  "  palaver,"  and  war  was  declared.  What 
precious  time  would  be  saved,  what  reams  of  paper  spared,  if,  inatead  of 
iiBgntiaring  in  the  Way  they  do,  the  ambassador  that  meant  figbtdng 
served  his  brother  ditto  that  didn't  in  the  way  Harry  served  the 
Mon  ohie^  bidding  him  take  thal^  and  if    be  meant  fighting,  to 
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set  about  it  at  onoe,  and  not  stand  talking  there.  While  the  Mon  chief 
who  was  kicked  rubbed  himself,  and  made  a  wiy  foioe  which  showed 
that  he  didn't  like  it,  his  oompamon,  who  had  his  kicking  to  come,  and. 
soon  obtained  it  from  one  of  the  sailors,  shot  an  arrow  into  one  of  the 
houses,  and  that  was  the  declaration  of  war.  What  a  broadside  from  a 
man-of-war  is  to  a  fort  that  won't  surrender,  such  is  an  arrow  shot  hy 
one  tribe  at  the  hut  of  another ;  it  is  <'  war  to  the  knife,"  and  fork,  too, 
with  these  eaters  of  "  long-pig,"  only  they  have  no  forks. 

All  this  had  happened  before  the  king  was  out  of  bed,  and,  as  he  said 
to  Harry  while  shaving  himself  '^  This  is  sharp  work,  nephew — ^kicking 
the  ambassadors  out,  and  sending  them  off  to  fetch  up  their  forces,  with- 
out even  so  much  as  mentioning  to  me  that  war  is  gomg  to  be  proclaimed. 
How  do  the  cannibal-rascals  take  to  it  ?  ". 

^*  They're  all  as  jolly  as  sandboys,  may  it  please  your  half-shaved 
majesty,  and  are  kicking  up  their  heels^and  patting  each  other's  back 
with  delight,"  answered  Harry. 

"  That's  at  the  thoughts  of  having  such  a  fSaaat  when  the  fight  in 
over,"  said  the  captain,  pulling  his  nose  on  one  aide,  and  pausing  wilii 
the  uplifted  razor  in  his  hand  before  operating  on  the  upper  lip. 
*'  Wilkes  said  the  worst  use  that  could  be  made  of  a  man  was  to  kill 
him :  these  brutes  don't  think  so ;  and  shocking  as  it  is  to  eat  up  their 
eiiemies,  body  and  bones,  if  one  doesn't  happen  to  be  present  at  the 
feast,  we  are  at  least  spared  the  sight  of  the  slaughtered  who  lio 
festering  on  the  battle-field.  But  I  think  the  ghost  of  Dick  has  oared  a 
good  many  of  them ;  for  they  have  an  idea*  that  he  rises  again,  first  out 
of  one,  then  another  of  them,  and  will  in  time  give  all  a  turn  who 
partook  of  the  wild  boar.  The  chaplain  teOa  me,  if  any  of  the  lasoaki 
who  were  at  the  picnic  have  only  got  the  stomaoh«flohe,  they  fset  o£F 
nmning,  and  crying  out, '  It  is  Dick,*  and  tJiat  they  can  feel  him.  Well, 
Harry,  we  shall  do  more  good  if  we  can  pat  a  stop  to  oaimibalism 
and  these  horrible  trials  for  witcfaoraft  than  if  we-  ouried  home  with 
OS  all  tho  gorillas  in  Africa*" 

Soon  after,  Memonia  came  in  to  annoanoe  bieakfiut,  blushing  '*  like 
the  dawning  of  morn "  when  she  saw  the  young  lieutenant. 

"  We  must  have  the  interpreter  here,"  said  the  osptain,  as  they  sat 
down  to  breakfBurt^  ''  and  get  all  the  inclination  we  ean  abmit  then* 
method  of  fightings  It  will  never  do  to  let  my  salgeots  be  beaten  if  we 
oan  help  it,  though  they  are  only  one  degree  abavB  the  goriilss,  and  in. 
some  thingai  hardly  that'' 

<*  We  axe  likely  to  have  a  bit  of  a  dost  with  tiieae  Mons,"^saklthe 
oaptain,  when  the  interpreter  aam%  **  f-Vinymgli  my  hatfing^  se^  a  canoe 
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or  two  to  the  coast  withoot  aUowing  them  to  be  OTerhaulecL     How  d6 
thej  fight)" 

*^  By  lying  in  wait  and  stabbing  one  another  in  the  back,  or  stealing 
upon  those  that  are  aaleepi"  replied  the  interpreter.  ^^  One  tribe  may 
meet  another  in  open  warfiue  onoe,  bnt  seldom  a  second  time ;  after 
thaty  assassination  of  any  kind  is  looked  upon  as  the  perfection  of 
vBloar,  and  he  is  the  greatest  hero  who  can  kill  the  most  by  strategy. 
A  woman  at  work  in  the  field,  a  poor  fellow  at  rest  by  the  wayside,  or 
a  little  child  playing  beyond  sight  of  her  home,  are  all  looked  upon  as 
hir  opportunities,  and  taken  advantage  of  by  nearly  all  the  savage 
tribes." 

**  But  this  state  of  things,  this  murdering  in  cold  blood,  surely  cannot 
last  long 9"  said  the  captain;  ''the  inhuman  wretches  must  sicken 
of  it." 

*^  It  lasts  until  either  one  tribe  or  the  other  is  driven  away,"  replied 
the  interpreter,  *'  or  so  weakened  that  a  sally  at  last  is  made,  and  the 
remnant  either  all  killed  on  the  spot^  or  carried  off  to  the  barracoon  on 
the  coasts  and  sold  as  slaves  Anything  like  fidr  fighting,  as  understood 
flonongst  civilised  nations^  is  unknown  to  them." 

''  What  beasts  they  all  are !  There -seems  nothing  good  about  them,'' 
said  tile  captain ;  ''  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  work  of 
mercy  to  annihilate  the  whole  race,  and  leave  the  country  free  to  the 
gorillas.  They  do  not  kill  and  devour  each  other ;  and  I  should  set 
about  reforming  these  wild  men  of  the  wood  with  more  hopes  of  success 
than  I  have  at  present  of  bringing  about  a  change  for  the  better  among 
these  savages." 

''  We  can  but  do  our  best^  uncle,"  replied  Harry.  *^  They  have  a 
grievance,  and  shall  have  a  fair  hand-to-hand  fight ;  but  if,  after  ihe 
battle  is  over,  they  eome  prowling  about  to  stab  in  the  dark,  we  will  let 
loose  our  blue-jackets,  and  kill  every  skulk  that  we  can  meet  with;  and 
this  they  must  be  made  to  understand." 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  captain  and  his  officers  held  a 
consultation  with  the  Fan  chie& ;  and  though  the  chaplain  did  all  be 
oould  to  dissuade  them  from  going  to  war,  he  found  it  was  useless^  For, 
as  the  doctor  said,  "  It  will  be  best  to  let  them  have  it  out  while  we  are 
here,  for  we  have  power  enough  to  compel  tiiem  to  show  each  other 
scmiething  like  fiur  play ;  and  when  they  have  had  enough  of  it^  tiiere 
will  be  a  '  palaver,'  and  it  may  end  in  their  becoming  better  friendti 
than  ever ;  and  as  th^  never  use  their  moakets  in  their  national  fighte, 
I  don't  think  there  will  be  much  harm  dona" 

Whatever  the  interpreter  might  saj  rei^eeling  a  WAnt  of  coftmge  in 
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the  Fans,  thej  displayed  no  signs  of  it,  but  made  preparations  to  meet 
the  enemy  as  cheerfully  as  if  they  were  going  out  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion. Their  bodies  were  painted  the  colour  of  a  leopard's  skin,  a  kind 
of  reddish  yellow,  and  the  black  spots  ''  picked  out '' — ^if  such  a  term 
may  be  used  for  rubbing  o£f  spots  of  paint — to  show  their  black  skins. 
Their  wives  assisted  in  these  decorations;  and  there  was  a  great 
display  of  fancy-work  about  some  of  them,  where  the  men  were 
"finished  off"  by  the  women.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  beauttful 
feathers  for  their  heads,  for  the  African  forests  are  unequalled  in  birds 
of  splendid  plumage.  The  tall  plumes  gave  an  appearance  of  great 
height  to  the  warriors;  and  as  some  of  them  were  well-shaped  and 
large-limbed,  "  they  were  not,"  as  the  sailors  said,  "  badly-built  craft." 

Two  or  three  of  the  blue-jackets  pleaded  so  earnestly  to  "join  in  the 
fun,"  that  Harry,  unknown  to  the  captain,  permitted  them  to  be  plumed 
and  painted  like  the  Fans ;  and  it  would  hare  required  a  close  inspec- 
tion to  have  detected  the  difference,  though  they  were  better  "  filled 
out "  in  their  limbs.  The  sailors  selected  for  themselves  the  thickest  and 
largest  of  the  shields,  made  of  elephant  skins,  so  that,  as  they  said, 
"  they  might  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  before  boarding 
them ; "  for  the  doctor  cautioned  them  to  look  out  for  the  javelins, 
which  the  savages  throw  with  great  skill,  as,  unless  caught  on  the 
shield,  they  mighty  as  he  said,  "  give  them  a  few  sharpish  pricks."  They 
rarely  used  the  small  poisoned  arrows  in  battle,  as  they  "  spoiled  the 
flavour  of  the  meat,"  the  doctor  said 

Five  or  six  hours  after  war  was  declared  was  ample  time  to  bring  the 
forces  into  the  field,  as  the  Mons  were  encamped  within  two  miles  of 
the  Fans.  The  battle  was,  by  consent^  to  be  fought  in  a  clearing 
containing  between  two  and  three  acres,  so  that  they  were  pretty  close 
before  commencing.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  not  numbering  mora 
than  fifty  a  side ;  for,  as  there  had  been  no  bloodshed  beforehand,  nor 
any  murder  to  avenge,  thero  was  not  that  bitter  hatred  between  the 
opposing  powers  which  was  generally  displayed.  Peace  might  have 
been  purchased  for  a  few  quarts  of  rum  and  three  or  four  pounds  of 
tobacco ;  but  this  the  Fans  would  not  consent  to  pay,  though  the 
captain  was  willing  to  supply  the  articles. 

After  the  opponents  had  been  arrayed  face  to  £BLce,  it  took  some  little 
time,  as  the  sailors — ^who  were  spectators — said,  "  to  get  the  steam  well 
up."  Operations  first  commenced  by  hooting  at  each  other,  and  calling 
one  another  names;  then  two  or  three,  a  little  nastier  than  the  rest, 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  went  up  and  spat  in  the  other's  faces. 
The  dirty  compliment  was  returned  with  the  addition  of  a  smart  snap 
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of  the  foigtnry  M  if  biddiBg  Asm  "tttub  thdir  diiuige  ooit  <tf  that"  Kor 
wevethete  aharp  SMkpa  tbe  ooljTeipar^  that  were  lieaixL  ''Tour  father 
wa8  a  pig,"  aaid  one.  ^  Your  mothw  was  a  gorilla/'  irepUad  another. 
<<  You  are  jek>  better  than  that^'*  said  a  tiiirdy  pointiiig  to  a  heap  of 
dirt;  while  the  other  fellow,  piddiig  up  a  haiuifal  of  the  filth,  threw  it 
at  his  slanderer,  and  {digged  up  both  his  eyes. 

Then  they  marohed  np  and  down  agein,  &oing  each  othei*,  slapping 
their  thighs,  and  puffing  their  cheeks  out,  blowing  all  the  time,  as  if  to 
let  off  the  gas,  until  the  eaptain  got  so  impatient  that  he  sent  the 
interpreter  to  tell  them  that  ^'if  they  didn't  either  begin  to  fight  at 
onoe,  or  leavo  off  thesr  aotios  and  hook  it,  he  would  set  his  sailors 
on  to  thrash  the  wh^  lot^  and  znakie  a  olearage  of  both  sides/' 
But  befom  the  message  was  dsliTered,  another  moFement  was  made, 
^showed  diat   the  perlbnnaaoe  was   about  to   commenoe  in 


The  Mons  formed  in  the  shape  irf  a  0resoent-<-«  double  halfoirole,  yet 
not  so  close  bat  that  theee  was  room  for  the  one  behind  to  step  in 
between  the  two  befiore  him  if  he  saw  a  favourable  ohanoe  of 
striking  a  blow  without  dunnmiging  the  form  c(  battle.  The  Patis, 
on  the  other  hand,  dosed  ^  ist  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  as  if  to  drive 
sheer  Uirongh  the  centre  of  the  oirde,  and,  when  it  was  broken,  hiring 
1^  bulk  of  their  fbvoe  to  bear  on  both  sides  at  once,  and  give  suooour 
to  either  flank  as  it  was  needed*  Their  strategy  was  to  spread  ottt  at 
the  base ;  that  of  the  Mens  to  close  in  at  the  horned-points  of  the  half- 
moon. 

The  three  English  sailors  in  the  war-paint  of  the  tribe,  after  a  good 
deal  of  hard  swearing,  and.  threatening  to  knodc  every  Fan  down  that 
stood  in  their  way,  placed  themselves  in  the  post  of  honour,  forming  the 
sharp  point  of  the  wedge ;  and  with  their  great  square  shields,  as  hard 
as  iron,  in  one  hand,  and  a  mariinspike  in  the  other,  they  went  at  it- 
with  a  will,  breaking  through  and  beating  down  the  enemy's  centre  as- 
if  it  had  been  formed  of  rotten  rope,  and  giving  such  a  "  hurrah''  as 
made  the  old  captain  put  down  his  glas%  while  he  said,  "  How  did  those 
black  rascals  pick  up  that  British  chber  1 " 

That  startling  huzza  spread  as  much  consternation  among  the  Mons 
as  the  blows  from  the  marlinspikes ;  and  when,  in  the  confusion, 
they  turned  their  ba0k%  and  were  salutcid  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
tremendous  kicks — ^unlike  anything  of  tbe  kind  they  had  ever  before 
e3q>erienced,  for  the  sadlors  had  not  thrown  off  their  shoes, — ^the  left 
wing^  towards  which  the  tars  had  turned,  set  off  as  fast  as  their  legs 
oould  carry  them,  exclaiming,  as  they  toA,  '^  Oh,  save  us,  we  am  all 

2b 
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bewitch.*'  Nor  did  another  cheer  from  the  seamen,  loader  than  before, 
at  all  retard  their  progress,  but  seemed  to  help  them  along,  as  if  they 
had  got  astride  greased  eels  in  an  oil-pond ;  for  to  be  banged  on  the 
head  with  the  shield,  belaboured  on  the  back  with  marlinspikes,  and 
kicked  as  if  a  lot  of  half-hundredweights  were  hurled  at  them  from 
behind,  was  something  quite  different  from  their  usual  warfisoe ;  and  as 
a  whisper  had  reached  them  about  the  ghost  of  the  fat  cook,  thej  were 
ready  to  beliere  that  the  Fans  had  been  farther  strengthened  by  the 
ghosts  of  three  black  ones,  and  they  set  off  running  as  fast  as  they 
could  go,  without  having  struck  a  blow. 

There  was  now  only  half  the  Mons  left  to  fight  it  out,  and  double  iheir 
number  of  Fans  to  attack  them,  and  the  minority  was  speedily  surrounded. 
But  this  did  not  seem  to  daunt  them,  for  they  formed  themselyes  into 
a  solid  ring,  and  Tnth  their  spean  projecting,  and  their  duehb  oloae 
together,  awaited  the  attack  as  calmly  as  a  solid  square  of  Engliah 
infantry  waits  to  receiye  the  approaching  enemy  on  the  points  of  their 
bayonets.  Both  parties  kept  charging  now  and  then  with  their  spears ; 
but  as  their  shields  are  made  of  that  portion  of  the  elephant's  skin 
which  is  taken  only  from  the  back,  where  it  is  full  an  inch  thick,  and  is 
stitched,  beaten,  and  dried,  until  it  becomes  as  hard  and  impenetrable  as 
iron,  no  impression  was  made  on  either  side^  nor  any  other  effect 
produced  beyond  that  of  chopping  off  a  good  many  spear-heads  with 
Hieir  long  knives,  which  they  used  with  great  readiness. 

One  of  the  Fans,  having  had  his  spear-head  severed,  got  his  right  and 
leftrhand  men  to  close  their  shields  all  but  an  inch  or  so,  that  he 
might  peep  between  and  make  a  charge  at  the  negro  who  had  beheaded 
it.  This  Fan  had  a  veiy  large  nose ;  and  as  the  Mon,  who  was  on  the 
alert^  saw  it  projecting  from  between  the  two  shields,  he  made  a  sudden 
rush  with  his  head  down  underneath  the  spears,  and,  with  what  a 
carpenter  calls  a  '^slidng-cut,"  cut  off  the  end  of  the  Fan's  long  nose  as 
clean  and  square  as  if  a  straight-edge  had  been  laid  across  it  Didn't 
the  nigger  jump  back  and  begia  to  dance,  and  sing  out  **  Oh,  my  nose !" 
and  when  his  comrades,  instead  of  pitying,  tuined  round  to  laugh  at 
him,  the  Mons  made  a  sudden  rush,  broke  through  the  circle,  wheeled 
round,  and  began  to  poke  away  where  there  were  no  shields;  at  the 
backs  of  the  Fans. 

Here  and  there  a  chief  had  singled  out  an  enemy,  and  there  was  a 
prospect  of  some  half-dozen  single  combats  being  fought  at  dose  quarters 
with  the  wax^knives ;  but  no  sooner  had  a  Mon  placed  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  single  Fan,  than  two  or  three  more  of  the  latter  tribe  came 
to  his  help^  so  that  the  poor  Mon  often  had  tlisee  at  him  at  once.    No 
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sooner  did  the  sailoTS  see  this  than  they  rushed  in,  crying  out,  ^^Fair 
play  and  Old  England  for  ever !"  and  scattering  the  intruders  like  chaff, 
lefb  those  who  were  engaged  single-handed  to  fight  it  out,  and  those 
whom  they  *' cleared  out"  to  pick  up  other  opponents. 

One  Fan  chief  having  killed  his  Mon,  rattled  his  war-knife  on  his 
shield  as  he  challenged  any  new-comer,  when  the  brother  of  the  Mon  he 
had  slain  came  up  and  confronted  him.  In  an  instant  there  was  an 
understanding  between  both  tribes  that  the  battle  should  be  decided 
between  the  two  chieftains ;  and  the  sailors  soon  made  a  large  ring, 
where  Mens  and  Fans  stood  shoulder  to  should^  as  lookers-on,  and  no 
one  inter£ared  with  the  combat 

The  Fan  was  the  taller  and  longer-reached ;  the  Mon  thin  and  lithe 
as  a  leopard.  The  kniyes  they  fought  with  were  terrible  weapons,  made 
to  thrust  or  out,  and  shaped  something  like  a  spear-head.  The  sailors 
clapped  their  hands  when  the  Fan,  with  all  his  strength,  struck  such  a 
blow  as  caused  his  foeman  to  stagger,  though  caught  faurly  on  the  centre 
of  the  shield,  over  which  it  always  seemed  to  be  his  chief  object  to 
strike  ;  while  the  Mon  made  his  attack  in  a  stooping  position,  as  if  his 
aim  were  to  strike  beneath  the  shield  by  throwing  it  upward.  With 
glaring  eyes  and  heaidng  chest,  the  combat  was  continued  after  both 
were  wounded,  until  the  Fan,  by  his  quicker  and  more  difficult 
breathing,  began  to  show  signs  of  distress,  caused  through  the  alert 
movements  of  the  longer-winded  Mon,  who  led  him  wherever  he 
pleased,  and  dodged  every  blow. 

After  having  caused  the  Fan  to  wheel  round  rapidly  five  or  six  times, 
and  received  every  stroke  on  his  shield,  the  Mon  drew  back  three  or 
four  yards ;  and  as  the  other  stood  up,  with  the  war-knife  pointed,  and 
the  ajrm  drawn  back  from  the  shoulder  to  strike  low,  as  he  expected  his 
enemy  to  come  to  the  scratch  with  his  head  down  as  before,  the  Mon 
made  a  spring  like  a  leopard,  and,  clutching  the  top  of  his  enemy's 
shield,  bore  him  down  beneath  it  at  the  sel&ame  moment  of  time  that 
he  drove  his  weapon  through  the  throat.  That  ended  the  combat ;  for 
the  suddenness  of  the  spring  bore  down  the  shield  on  the  arm  that  held 
the  weapon,  so  that  the  fidlen  Fan  could  not  raise  it  to  strike  before  his 
enemy  fell  with  all  his  weight  upon  him.  The  Mon  who  had  avenged 
the  death  of  his  brother,  stood  I'eady  for  a  fresh  assailant ;  but  this  was 
prevented  by  both  sides,  as  each  tribe  had  lost  a  fjeunous  warrior. 

So  the  battle  ended.     The  slain  were  removed  and  the  wounded 

attended  to^  the  doctor  assisting;  then  rum  and  tobacco  were  produced 

from  the  captain's  stores,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  send 

whatever  cargoes  he  liked  down  to  the  coast  unquestioned. 

9  ^  <i 
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Many  of  ihe  woondB  wcro  not  aiioh  aa  «  ImKve  Boln^sr  would  have 
beea  pnmd  to  hove  dispiajed  after  a  battle,  as  they  appeared  as  if 
caoglit  while  the  stxfferer  was  boltiBg  with  his  hexk  to  the  pazsnea:,  and 
his  legs  well  up ;  and  xoany  of  the  Fans  felt  rather  easier  staudixig  up 
than  sitting  after  they  had  been  wounded.  As  a  proof  that  there 
was  no  ill*feeling  rankling  behind,  each  party  invited  the  other  to  a 
dinner  after  the  battle ;  but  this  the  captain  would  not  permit,  unless 
they  obtained  a  very  different  supply  of  meat  from  that  on  hand. 

*^  Their  notion  of  burying  a  warrior  with  military  hanours,"  said  the 
doctor,  ''is  to  cook  him  first,  then  sit  down  and  make  a  dinner  off  him, 
believing  that  every  mouthful  they  eat  adds  to  their  courage,  and  that 
they  partake  both  of  him  and  his  bravery  at  the  same  time,80  that  they 
are  the  living  monuments  in  which  he  is  entombed." 

''  I  think  the  Fans  will  never  sit  down  to  such  a  beastly  banquet 
again,"  said  the  c^vtiain,  ''  for  they  are  afraid  of  Dick  appearing  and 
spoiling  their  appetite.'' 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

HOW  CHARLEY   HAD  TO  TUBN  LADT. 

WHETHER  the  French  lady  had  ovenated  her  influence,  or  such 
arrangements  had  beeu  made  alter  they  had  entered  the  city  as 
neither  she  nor  her  friends  had  foreseen,  certain  it  was  that  Ohaxley 
received  no  message,  but  was  bundled,  with  his  companions  and  other  of 
the  less-important  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  into  a  large  walled  court, 
round  three  sides  of  which  ran  a  low  piazE%  deep  and  well  sheltered 
from  both  rain  and  sunahxne.  They  all  had.a  good  meal  of  some  kind 
of  a  mess  called  pillau,  consisting  of  stewed  rice  and  meat,  and,  as  Fred 
said,  ''not  to  be  sneezed  at,  alter  the  hardbake  they  had  been  compelled 
to  put  up  with  for  the  last  week  or  more,  if  it  had  not  been  quite  so 
hotly  spiced  j''  and  when  they  made  signs  to  aa  ugly  black  slave, 
or  whatever  he  was,  for  something  to  drink,  he  pointed  to  a  fountain 
that  threw  up  its  "  loosened  silver  "  in  the  moonlight  in  the  centre  of 
the  court,  and  muttered  something  they  did  not  .understand. 

Jaoko,  ia  his  merry  way,  had  been  round  amongst  the  prisoners^ 
and  obtained  a  good  supply  of  capital  tobacco ;  for  as  he  said  when  he 
came  back,  "as  there  ain't  to  be  no  bells  rang  when  it's  time  to  'turn 
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in/  we  most  now  smoke  ourselves  asleep.  We'jre  to  have  a  pillow  apieoe 
chucked  to  us  after  a  bit^  as  &r  as  they'll  go;  and  the  females  are  to 
have  the  m  id  die  berth  to  these]  ves." 

<^  A  fellow  UM  me  that,  who  can  i^etfk  iErendb,"  said  Oharley ;  ^and 
I  requestad  him,  if  it  were  possible^  to  let  the  poor  women  have  all  the 
bedding.  We  can  rough  it  bestw  He  made  me  some  sign  which  I  did 
not  understand ;  and  when  I  pointed  to  mj  finger,  in  allusion  to  the 
ring,  shook  his  head.  He  came  the  minnte  you  had  gone  tobacoo- 
hunting.  Did  70a  find  your  pretty  sweetheart  among  the  girb^ 
Jackol" 

^'  No,  she  isn't  there— none  of  them,"  rqiUed  Jacko.  **  I  wwnt  round 
and  peeped  in  all  their  faces  as  well  as  I  could,  and  some  on  'em 
laughed  and  laid  hold  of  me.  There  were  seme  black  girk,  nice 
ones — ^with  great  eyes  and  such  white  teeth,  and  large  gpM  eaningp: 
th^  were  as  round  and  big  as  them  bed-oortain  rings  what  I  see'd  at 
Drake  HalL" 

After  a  time,  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  Charley  in  French  during 
Jacko's  absence  returned  with  a  skin-bottle  of  wine  which  he  had  oosh 
cealed  under  his  dreesi  and  told  him  in  a  whisper  that  hia  oompanioos 
were  to  be  taken  to  the  slaveHOiarket  in  the  morning,  as  there  would  be 
a  caravan  start  into  the  interior  on  the  moirow  belonging  to  the  slave- 
dealers  who  would  purchase  many  of  the  prisoners.  He  also  said,-*- 
"  Your  companions  will  be  bought  by  bxl  ofiLcer,  disguised  as  a  slave- 
merchant,  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  Princesses  that  have  been  captoxed, 
and  who  will  take  them  to  where  the  French  lady  is  lodged.  You  will 
know  by  this  ring  that  you  are  to  follow  me.  As  for  them,  have  no 
fear." 

After  taking  a  hearty  drink  from  the  leather  bottle,  and  telling 
Fred  and  Jacko  the  fete  that  awaited  them  on  the  morrow,  Charley  left 
the  quadrangle,  and  fdUcWed  his  guide  through  several  long,  vaulted 
passages,  dimly  lighted,  which  led  to  a  door  that  was  ascended  by  four 
granite  steps;  After  entering^  and  wailing  a  few  minutes  in  a  well- 
lighted  apartment,  having  nothing  in  it  remarkable  but  the  number  of 
pillows,  cushions,  or  mattresses,  placed  rdund  (he  room--^for  by  one  of 
these  names  they  mi^t  be  called ;  he  was  summoned  by  two  black 
slaves  into  the  next  apartiaent,  which  only  a  curtain  divided,  and 
made  to  understand  that  he  must  strip  and  ^iter  the  bath,  down  the 
marble  steps  to  which  thegr  pmnted. 

It  was  the  very  thing  Chariey  had  been  Icmging  for,  not  having  had 
a  plunge  since  he  crossed  the  'last  stvcnm  in  the  forest ;  so  he  stripped 
in  almost  no  time,  and  was  soon  splashing  about  and  amusing  himself 
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like  a  young  dolphin  that  has  been  grounded  during  its  sleep,  and 
just  wakens  up  in  time  to  recover  its  native  home  whOe  the  tide  is 
receding. 

The  slaves  had  to  clap  their  hands  several  times  before  Charley  paid 
any  regard  to  the  summons.  When  he  did,  he  found  they  were 
in  a  great  rage  at  his  having  kept  them  waiting,  as  Charley  was  in 
no  hurry  to  have  what  he  called  a  ^*  polish  off '^  with  some  of  the  richest 
scented^  soap  he  had  ever  used,  and  towels  so  sweet  and  white  that  he 
sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  shirt  he  was  about  to  slip  over  his  ears, 
which  had  never  gone  through  any  other  laundry  than  that  of  Jacko's 
in  a  forest-brook,  and  a  blowing  on  a  tree  to  dry  it. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  bath  and  looked  about  for  his  clothes,  they 
were  gone ;  and  in  place  of  them  he  found  a  chemise,  drawers,  and 
trousers  of  a  most  beautiful  material,  and  all  of  the  finest  lawn, 
excepting  the  drawers,  which  were  made  from  such  linen  as  he  had 
never  before  seen. 

'<  Not  a  bad  exchange,"  said  Charley, 'putting  them  on,  after  having 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  beautiful  embroidered  chemise  over 
his  head ;  "  but  there's  neither  waistcoat,  coat,  nor  shoes,''  said  he  to  the 
slaves ;  and  when  he  made  them  understand,  they  pointed  to  a  furnace 
made  to  heat  the  bath,  and  soon  got  him  to  comprehend  that  everything 
he  had  worn  was  burnt. 

**  Jacko  might  have  foreseen  this,"  thought  Charley,  *'  when  he  per- 
suaded me  to  have  a  '  clean  out '  before  t  started,  and  made  me  empty 
every  pocket.  But  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  me  half-dressed,  I 
wonder  1 "  and  he  looked  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  trousers,  which 
were  beautifully  spangled  and  embroidered,  showing  that  the  labour  of 
many  a  week  had  been  wasted  over  them. 

Soon  the  man  who  had  conducted  him  thither  again  appeared,  and 
led  him  to  where  the  French  lady  was  waiting  to  receive  him,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  girls,  who  rode  with  her  on  the  elephants 

Charley  accosted  her  in  the  language  they  both  understood,  and 
said — 

'<  I  trust  something  a  little  more  serviceable  than  this  will  be  found 
for  me," — touching  the  trousers;  **and  that,  if  it  be  only  a  pair  of 
wooden  shoes,  I  may  have  something  to  slip  my  feet  into." 

'<  I  have  prepared  the  Princess,  my  mistress,  to  receive  you,  and  you 
will  be  entrusted  with  matters  the  most  important,"  said  the  lady ; 
*<but  there  are  no  other  means  of  gaining  access  to  her  excepting 
attired  as  a  female,  so  zealously  is  she  guarded  by  the  slaves.  Yon 
must  not  mind  the  exchange  for  once,  and  in  a  good  cause,  as  well  as 
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for  the  benefit  of  your  compamonsy  who  otherwise  would  be  sold  and 
carried  off  into  sUvery ;  for  it  is  the  Princess  who  will  find  gold  to 
piirchase  them,  and  bring  them  here  when  they  are  liberated ;  and  I 
am  sure  a  true  Englishman  will  do  a  great  deal  more  than  allow  himself 
to  be  attired  as  a  lady,  to  serve  his  friends." 

Charley  would  have  pointed  to  his  budding  whiskers  and  out-coming 
moustache  as  signs  that  might  betray  his  sex,  had  he  not  noticed  that 
the  upper  lip  of  the  lady  was  fiir  more  strongly  marked  than  his  own, 
and  he  had  a  natural  delica<^  of  mind  which  forbade  him  to  allude  to 
what,  in  a  kdy,  might  be  construed  into  rudeness;  so  he  said— 

*'  Do  with  me  as  you  please,  lady ;  but  change  me  into  a  gentleman 
again  at  your  earliest  convenience.'' 

"  That  we  will,  for  our  own  sakes,"  replied  the  lady,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  "  for  both  the  heart  and  arm  of  a  brave  man  will  be  required  in 
our  service ; "  and  she  continued  aftrraying  him  in  female  attire,  talking 
all  the  time  cheerfully,  while  the  maidens  handed  her  such  articles  of 
dress  as  she  required. 

A  good  many  white  satin  idippers  had  to  be  tried  before  a  pair  could 
be  found  to  fit  him ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  old  heirloom  of  the 
Sultan's,  preserved  by  the  Princess  on  account  of  the  pearls  and  gold 
worked  in  the  fronts,  Charley  would  have  gone  barefooted.  As  it  was, 
a  pair  of  slippers  worn  by  the  Sultan's  grandmother,  who  had  gouty 
feet,  fitted  the  young  gentleman  beautifully. 

"  You  are  rather  too  tall  for  a  lady,  sir,  and  must  hold  your  head 
down  a  little  as  you  pass  the  slaves  when  entering  the  harem.  As 
for  the  rest,  you  would  pass  in  Europe  for  a  fine,  tall,  good-looking 
woman,"  said  the  lady. 

<<  You  don't  mean  to  say  I  am  going  to  the  harem,  where  there  are 
only  ladies,  do  you ) "  asked  Charley. 

She  nodded  her  head  pleasantly,  and  said — 
.  '<  You  are ;  and  for  a  little  time  must  pass  as  one  of  them.  And  you 
must  not  look  at  them  more  than  you  can  help,  although  you  will  see 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  that  can  be  found  in  the  world — 
Georgians,  Circassians,  Oreeks,  and  of  every  nation  whose  women  ate 
celebrated  for  their  beauty ;  for  Gomaro  has  carried  off  the  whole  of 
our  Sultan's  harem,  including  his  old  mother,  who  has  no  teeth,  and  is 
compelled  to  live  on  sop.  These  two  girls  will  accompany  you,  and 
serve  you  with  such  refreshments  as  you  may  require." 

*<  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  no  getting  at  a  good  bee&teak  and  a 
pot  of  London  porter  in  the  harem,  will  there  1"  asked  Charley, 
jokingly. 
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'^Sach  a  repast  would  produce  almost  as  nnidi  oonuuotion  in  the 
harem  as  the  smeU.  of  fried  onk»iDS,''^^^lied  the  merry  Frenehwomaa. 
''  No ;  these  maidens  will  hand  you  plenty  of  ieed  dwrhet^  candied 
fruits,  sweetmeats,  aoid  other  dainties  fit  iar  the  lips  of  beautiful  ladses. 
One  thing  will  suit  you — ^you  may  smoke ;  for  that  is  what  some  of 
them  do  who  are  not  rery  young  ladies;  for  smoking  makes  all  the  new 
beginners  ill.'' 

'*  Well,  come,  a  harem  isn't  the  wont  place  in  the  world  a  fellow  oon 
be  turned  into,  if  he  can  hare  has  pipe,"  said  Ohorley ;  '*  and  I  dare  say 
you'll  contrive  to  smug  a  bottle  of  something,  better  than  sherbet  in  far 
mel" 

<'  You  shall  have  some  good  wine,  never  fesor,"  said  the  lady.  **  And 
now  I  must  leave  you.'* 

She  clapped  her  hands  as  she  threw  open  the  door,  when  two 
bkrak  slaves  approached,  and»  bowing  low,  led  the  way,  while  Ohaxtey 
followed  between  the  two  young  girls  along  a  spadoos  gallery,  wdl 
lighted  and  richly  carpeted.  Black  sentinels  were  stationed  every  &ve 
or  six  feet  apart  on  both  sides,  xmtil  h€  came  to  a  large  door,  which 
seemed  to  swing  open  of  its  own  acoosd,  and  which  was  guarded  by 
slaves  with  drawn  swordsr 

*'  How  my  revolver  would  make  those  black  fellows  ran,"  thonglit 
Oharley,  '^  if  I  had  it  here,  and  were  to  give  them  tiiree  shots  «  side." 

Excepting  the  Princess,  who  adcnowiedged  his  entrance  by  a  slight 
indinaAk>n  of  the  head,  no  one  appeared  to  notice  either  himself  or  his 
eompantow  as  they  entered  the  spaciaoB  apartment,  which  was  redolent 
of  the  perfume  of  flowers  that  stood  in  costly  vases  wherever  theie 
was  room  for  them;  while  the  rich  tapestry,  woven  into  beantiftd 
patterns,  with  tissues  of  gold  and  silver  and  rainbow>haed  silk,  fairly 
dazzled  the  eyes  as  it  flashed  back  the  Ught'of  the  variegated  lamps  of 
every  colour.  A  fountain  throwing  up  scented  water  played  into  a 
golden  basin  in  the  centre ;  while  costly  ottomans  were  placed  every- 
where on  the  floor ;  and  on  the  elevnted  divan,  sat  and  lolled  and  lay,  in 
every  recumbent  attitude,  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful  women  Ohariey 
had  ever  sat  eyes  on.    Their  beauty  made  him  wink  again. 

The  girls  led  Chariey  to  a  large  ottoman,  covered  with  the  richest 
orange-coloured  silk  that  Bastem  loom  had  ever  woven,  and  as  he  ssit 
down  he  let  &11  a  portion  of  his  trailing  drapevy,  which  one  of  his 
attendants  placed  over  his  feet ;  for  he  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  diqplay 
the  old  grandmother^s  gouty  slippers,  beaatifully  as  they  were  em- 
broidered. Some  of  the  ladies  were  sipping  blade  coffee,  and  had  little 
cigarettes  between  their  lips ;  while  others  were  partaking  of  sweetened 
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wineB,  fjnit,  a&d  numy  another  laxuiy ;  and  all  seemed  to  be  liBtening 
intently  to  a  story-teller  who  had  been  smnmoned  to  attnse  them. 

Charley  noticed  that  theie  was  scaroely  a  sign  of  sorrow  on  a  single 
oonntenanoe ;  and  at  certain  portions  of  tiie  story,  of  wMah  he  didn't 
understand  a  word,  they  clapped  their  hands  ftnd  laxq^hed  right  merrily. 

**  If  this  is  captiyity,"  thought  Charley^  ''  there  is  nothing  like  it  at 
Pentonville,  nor  in  any  at  our  igwgliali  fenude  penitentiaries  that  ever  I 
heard  o£    I  wonder  what  Jacko  would  do  were  he  here.** 

As  one  of  the  loveliest  girk  in  the  harem  passed  Charley,  to  whisper 
aomeihing  in  the  ear  of  the  Princess,  her  gold-and-pearl  comb  fell  from 
her  hair  on  the  edge  of  the  ottoman  where  he  sat ;  when  inking  it  up 
and  presenting  it  to  faer,  she  turned  her  beck  and  sat  down  for  him  to 
replaoe  it  in  her  luxuriant  hahr.  This  he  did  as  well  bb  he  could,  and 
was  f^tad  that  she  guided  the  comb  right  with  her  long  taper  fingers. 
When  he  had  done,  she  kissed  him ;  and  as  Charley  tiiought  it  would 
seem  very  unladylike  for  him  not  to  loss  her  again,  he  did  00,  drawing 
her  sweet  ieice  close  to  him. 

How  she  stared  at  him  and  bkuiied  as  she  stooped  down  to 
£Mten  j  her  sandal ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  hove  spoken,  had  not  the 
Princess  called  her  away,  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear  which 
made  her  &oe  and  neck  one  blaze  of  crimson,  while  she  passed  Charley 
with  her  eyes  gasiiig  on  the  costly  carpet  at  her  feet^  as  if  afi^d  to  look 
at  hfan. 

PKsently  a  black  slave  entered  the  hai:«m,  and  announced  his 
Mighty  Highness  the  Prince  Qomaro ;  and  in  an  instant  ^e  lovely  girl 
whose  comb  lie  had  replaced  came  up  and  led  him  away  by  the  hand 
to  a  low  ottoman  on  the  floor,  on  the  opposite  side,  as  if  to  screen  him 
from  the  observation  of  the  Prince.     She  was  just  in  tima 
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OORILLA-LAND — ^AND  A  SINOLK  COMBAT. 

THE  day  that  had  been  so  long  talked  about  at  last  arrived  when 
there  was  to  be  a  great  goiilla  hunt^  in  which  the  English  saflors 
wero  to  be  assisted  by  the  natives,  and,  as  one  of  the  latter  said — ^  We 
shall  get  canoe  full  of  skin  for  trade,  and  have  big  feast  of  de  meatee." 
Amid  other  things,  an  ezpeiiment  was  not  only  to  be  nade  as  to  how 
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far  off  the  roar  of  the  gorilla  eould  be  heard,  but  the  sound  was  also  to 
serve  as  a  summons  to  the  hunting-dixmer  in  the  forest,  at  which  all 
were  to  assembla  This  was  one  of  those  queer  crotchets  which  the 
Doctor  had  got  into  his  head,  and  which,  like  that  of  the  cramometer, 
there  was  no  driving  out  again  until  it  had  been  tried. 

^  We  take  our  tame  gorilla  with  us,  and  leave  him  fastened  to  a  tree, 
under  the  care  of  a  trustworthy  sailor,  where  we  are  to  dine.  When 
dinner-hour  arrives,  the  sailor  stirs  him  up,  angers  him,  and  makes  him 
roar  with  all  his  might.  Mrs.  Qoiilla,  as  we  call  her,  is  fastened  to 
another  tree^  three  miles  off,  as  near  as  we  can  measure  by  timing  the 
distance  we  walk.  She  also  has  a  sailor  to  watch  her,  and  when  he 
hears  our  large  gorilla  roar  he  arouses  the  female,  and  she  begins  to 
bellow ;  so  that,  between  the  two,  the  roaring  may  be  heard  six  miles 
off ;  and  allowing  an  hour  and  a  half  from  when  the  last  summons  is 
heard  to  reach  the  place  where  we  are  to  dine^  it  will  give  sufficient  time 
for  eveiybody  to  be  there." 

The  Chaplain  smiled,  and  said,  ''  the  Doctor  had  invented  a  new  kind 
of  gong,  which  might  be  called  the  dinner-bellow ;  but  he  thou^t  it 
would  cause  a  little  confusion  if  one  or  two  of  the  same  sort  happened 
to  be  sounding  from  other  quarters  at  the  same  time." 

Fat  Dick  was  veiy  thankful  that  he  was  still  in  hiding,  against  be 
might  be  wanted  to  keep  the  Fans  in  order ;  for  the  Captain  said — 
^'  Better  order  can  be  kept  among  these  savages  through  seeing  a  ghost 
now  and  then,  than  lashing  them  with  a  cat-o'-nine  taUs."  So  Dick  was 
saved  from  sweating  and  toiling  through  the  hot  forest,  in  which  he 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  stuck  fast>  unless  he  came  upon  an 
elephant  track ;  for  only  then  could  Dick  have  found  ample  room  and 
verge  enough. 

The  sailor  with  the  big  whiskers,  who  was  to  be  left  in  chaige  of  the 
male  gorilla,  went  up  to  him  after  they  started,  and,  shaking  his  tarry 
fist. at  him,  said — 

"  I'll  make  you  roar,  you  hairy  rascal,  like  a  gale  of  wind  when  it's 
splitting  the  mainsail ;  and  if  you  dom*t  shout  as  hard  as  you  can  through 
your  speaking-trumpet,  I'll  dry-towel  you  with  a  cudgel  in  each  hand,  so 
as  to  keep  the  game  alive." 

As  he  had  only  his  pipe  to  amuse  himself,  he  soon  got  tired  of  pacing 
to  and  fro  like  a  sentinel,  while  the  gorilla  also  showed  signs  of  im- 
patience, especially  as  there  were  plenty  of  bashes  bearing  his  feivourite 
berries  in  sight ;  so  no  wonder  that  he  began  to  roar  and  drag  at 
his  chain.  Jack  up  with  his  oudgel  and  gave  the  gorilla  a  whack 
across  the  shoulders,  saying — 
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*<Now,  jnst  shut  up,  will  you,  before  I  give  you  a  crack  on 
your  ugly  figure-head  1  It  will  be  time  enough  to  roar  when  all 
bands  will  be  piped  to  dinner ;  then  if  yon  don't  get  yonr  steam  np  you 
know  what  you'll  have  ;**  and  he  shook  his  cudgel  in  the  gorilla's  ^ce, 
when  it  roared  agaui  louder  than  before,  and  made  a  rush  at  Jack, 
cansiag  the  chain  to  jar  and  straiidng  every  link. 

"  Oh,  that's  your  game,  is  iti"  said  the  sailor,  pulling  off  his  jacket, 
and  throwing  do¥nDt  his  cudgeL  "  Come  along,  then ;  for  though  you're 
rather  longer  in  the  arms  than  I  am,  I'll  take  care  you  don't  get  hold 
of  me  with  your  grapnels ;  and,  as  the  Doctor  has  pared  your  nails 
pretty  close,  you  can't  scratch  much  worse  than  the  young  woman 
who  onoe  clawed  off  both  my  whiskers.  Now,  then,  come  on  like  a 
man,  if  you  are  one — for  you're  big  enough  and  ugly  enough  to  make 
two ;  and  if  I  was  sure  you  wouldn't  hug  like  a  polar  bear,  I'd  have 
a  fiiir  upper  and  downer  with  yoo,  and  never  offer  to  strike  below 
the  belt." 

All  the  while  he  was  talking.  Jack  kept  squaring  up  at  the  goxilhi, 
sometimes  giving  him  a  back-hand  tip  on  the  nose,  which  caused  him  to 
shake  his  head ;  then  a  dig  on  the  great  powerful  jaws,  which  produced 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  making  the  sailor^s  knuckles  tingle  again, 
for  it  was  like  striking  a  piece  of  granite ;  and  one  time  Jack  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  shoving  his  fist  into  the  gorilla's  mouth,  for  he 
turned  his  head  rather  sharper  than  his  assailant  expected,  showing  his 
immense  teeth,  and  snapping  them  together  with  a  sound  not  unlike 
the  tight-fitting  door  of  an  iron  safe  when  it  is  shut  with  such  a  bang,  as 
would  trap  off  every  finger  a  poor  fellow's  got  if  they  happened  to  be 
there. 

"You  cowardly  thief!  You  mean  biting,  do  you,  'cause  you  can't 
scratch  1 "  and  Jack  struck  him  a  blow  in  the  nose— a  regular  straight- 
armer,  that  caused  the  gorilla  to  roar  through  pain. 

That  roar  was  instantly  answered,  and  when  Jack  turned  Ids  head 
he  saw  another  gorilla  within  twenty  feet  of  him,  rolling  his  fiery  eyes, 
beating  his  chest,  and  growling  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  live  leopard, 
and  it  was  roaring  to  get  out  through  his  throat. 

"Well,  Fm  blow'd  if  I  shouldn't  be  in  a  precious  fix  if  that  lubber 
was  to  bear  down  upon  me  full  sail,  and  drive  me,  stem  first,  into  that 
ngly  craft  hauled  tight  with  her  mooring-chain,"  said  Jack,  stepping 
aside  and  drawing  his  cutlass,  the  only  weapon  he  was  provided  with. 
"  Now,  then,  come  on,  old  buffer !  I  think  I  know  how  to  cut  five  and 
nine,  though  Fm  not  A  1  at  steering  a  sword."  And  just  as  Jack  was 
flourishing  his  sword  and  facing  the  gorilla,  he  heard  another  roar  close 
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behind  him.  **  Three  ta  one  }**  said  the  Bailor^  turning  his  head  quick, 
"  which  there  will  be  if  they  slip  the  cable  of  the  f!^ow  thafa  moored  ; 
•— that's  long  odds.  I  mtist  take  to  my  ship,  and  fight  them  one  at  a 
time  as  they  sail  up  to  board  me.'' 

So  saying,  Jack  took  his  eutlaas  between  his  teeth,  and  reached  the 
lowest  part  of  an  immense  tree  just  in  time  to  fetch  the  first  goriUa  tiiat 
approached  a  kick  on  the  head  before  drawing  his  loot  up. 

^A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,''  said  Jaoik,  as  he  looked  down  on  the 
fforilla  rubbing  his  head  :  <*bat  it  was  a  doseiiAi  shava'* 

the  branch,  and  said — 

^Now  board  me  as  soon  as  you  like.  There's  capital  hand-hold  for 
your  dawB  on  this  rough  bark,  and  a  good  diopping-board  under  itb"* 

And  he  made  a  stroke  with  Ma  cotiass  that  went  through  the  bark 
and  into  the  wood,  and  would  hare  fetched  off  a  gorilla's  hand  as  dean 
as  if  it  had  been  a  dog's  tail  wagging  on  a  butcher's  block,  had  one  been 
there  to  chop  at 

(To  be  eoTiiinued.) 
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1.  M. .»  d. 

3.  Chmrln  Diokau,  Flak- 
nitik  F»p«n, 

5.  One  U  a  Fmale  tha 

otiiKftUulFee. 

6.  CodidL 


7.  S«Tcim,  Neran. 

8.  OneWAtahMtlifl  Pri«i, 

the  othei  Piiga  the 
WatoIiM. 


"MyitiUa,    Mil;   on  tbe 

9t«ala    row*    bom    Uie 

blmliinf  mom. 
But  when  HifrtUlft  lleepe 

tOl  ten 
Aorotm  ataali  tbam  bmok 

■gain." 
10.  TrananbiUoliktlo]). 
XI.  Alnwick. 
12.  AUauby. 


16.  Hdton  Howbny, 
le,  Kitkbr  Lonldale. 

17.  jUhtcm-TTndn-IiTnB. 

18.  Watling  Street. 

19.  SUpton  Midlet. 

ao.  OmteehMtd-Upan-Tme. 


AibfeSoDS. 
■'Whnn   the  bee  snoka, 

tlietelnikl, 
In  the  oowaUpa  bell  I  lie, 
There  I  oonoh  whes  owh 

On  the  bat'e  bnok  I  do  47, 
Aft«F  nuwet  meriil;. 

Herrily,   meiiily,   shall    I 

live  now 
Under  the    bloesom  that 
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Apenniae. 
SB.  SapeMtitum. 
30.  Bartoration. 
81.  Badioala. 
33.  Determination. 

83.  Parliamentwr- 

84.  HatropoUtan. 

35.  Coamopolitaa. 

36.  Indigottdon. 

37.  PoaitiTB. 

88.  BMliol,  Bidliir. 


"  What  hidMt  thon  in  th; 

treasaTe-oaiea  and  cells, 

Thon  faoUow  sonnding  and 

Pale  gliBtenin;  peart  md 
Tainbov  ocdomsd  sheila, 

Bright  things  which  gleam 
nnheavd  of  and  in  Tain.' 


1. 

OiTptognq^ 
Knop,  knop,  Iwoo  pgblrd  p^ba, 
Lwoc  fiU  bol  ho  cbiglie 
Fh  afb'b  gbtdflglcar : 
Lwa  loolw  gh  bol  ho  iirb, 
Erefbhr  Iwoo  fdl  bol  htrb, 
Fnlwo  Iwn  kdrflw  kr  dcsr. 
VdiTxr,  Vdmcr,  lwoc  k^lrd  hin, 
Lwoo  aohl  bol  ^Ir  ho  b^tw, 
Fh  krbiTglh  vodtol : 
Lwootw  lwoc  Iwr  pflrdh  pfiim, 
Lwu  hlgbt  gh  bol  ho  hwfilin, 
Fh  ydgrbah  draralcnlra  boL 


There's  something  that  wu  tiaw 

weeks  old 
"When  Adam  was  no  more, 
Tet  strange  to  ny  'twas  oalj  four 
When  Adam  was  fbtuBoore. 

3. 
Word  sqnaree. 

1.  Ensign  of  aathority. 

2.  Soar. 

3.  To  qoote. 


1.  Afiah. 

2.  ToooncasL 

3.  An  Arabian  pork 

4.  Todcnjr. 


1.  A  lintified  town  of  France. 
3.  A  monntainmSouth  Amerioa. 
3.  A  large  river  in  the  United 


4.  An   Island  J 


ihe   Mediter- 


5.  A  small  village  in  Bavaria. 

6.  A  man's  name^ 

7.  To  inspire. 

8.  A  town  in  Savoy. 

9.  An  English  town  witili  a  con- 
venient harbour. 

10.  A  dty  of  Bp^n. 

11.  A  town  in  SwltcerUnd. 

12.  A  town  in  Ireland. 

13.  Knots  in  the  hair. 
U.  A  Weh^  County. 

The  initiala,  /ourth  Uueri,  and 

Jm<Ut,    Tiftina    tfiYiBA     P!ngli«li     ^i- 

Crowned  Heads. 

6.  O  Fete,  thank  as  tmly. 

7.  I^  pick  red  ink  for  BnaaiaF. 
6.  Thy     prisoners     die     before 


9.  0  quell  mariner  with  Co. 

10.  Inquire  at  Cove. 

11.  Lionel  propoee  about  Anna. 
13.  What  is  the  diflerenoB  between 

an  auction  and  sea-dckneea  1 
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13. 


The  mUictls  and  finals  give  the 
name  of  two  celebrated  BritiBh 
Statesmen. 

1.  One  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 

Testament. 

2.  The    mother    of  a    Grecian 

Emperor. 

3.  A  town  of  Normandy. 

4.  A  celebrated  Greek  Poet. 

5.  A  town  in  China' 

6.  A  town  in  Hungaiy. 

7.  A  forest  in  England. 

8.  A  town  near  Milan. 

9.  A  town  on  the  Oder. 

10.  A  province  of  Prussia. 

11.  An  Israelite  prophetess! 

12.  An  island  in    the  Mediter- 

ranean. 

13.  One  of  the  minor  prophets. 

14. 

I  am  a  bird,  curtail  me,  Pm  a 
brave  man ;  curtail  me  again  Pm 
a  pronoun,  again,  I'm  a  pronoun ; 
transpose  me,  and  I'm  an  interjeo- 
ion.  Restore  all  mj  letters,  trans- 
pose me,  I'm  a  celebrated  bisbop ; 
curtail  me,  Pm  a  musical  instru- 
ment j  curtail  me  again,  and  Pm  a 
mountain ;  again,  Pm  an  interjec- 
tion; transpose  me,  Pm  an  inter- 
jection. 

15. 

My  whole  is  a  town  in  England; 
behead  me,  and  I  am  wavering; 
again  behead  me  twice,  and  I  am 
firm ;  behead  again,  I  am  an  article 
of  furniture ;  transpose  me  now,  I 
am  the  cry  of  a  useful  animal; 
take  away  a  letter,  I  am  ''to 
chastise;"  behead  me  again,  and  I 
am  to  devour ;  again  beheadi  and 
a  preposition  remains. 

16. 
Cryptograph. 
Oyaiyie    aita    utes    otg    dtek    t 
dtuxbealea, 


Oib  zvwgls  ail  akwteek  ab  oiyxi  il 

mlea; 
Aita  utes  rvuu  dtek  t  owyepyep 

slghba  gto, 
Oib  obwzls  iyg  akwteek  ye  rbwd 

br  uto. 

17. 
Word  Squares. 

1.  Gives  light. 

2.  A  sur&oe. 
a  Flour. 

4.  White. 

18. 

1.  A  design. 

2.  A  cord. 

3.  Pain. 

4.  Necessity. 

19. 

1.  An  animal. 

2.  Formerly. 

3.  A  measure  of  land. 

4.  An  English  river. 

20. 

My  second  climbed  a  tree  to  get 
my  whole,  but  fell  into  mjfirsi,  and 
was  drowned. 

21. 

"Mjfirsi  is  a  vegetable,  my  second 
is  a  space  of  time,  my  third  is  part 
of  a  lady's  dress,  and  my  whde  is 
as  a  dynasty. 

22. 

1.  Ancient  city. 

2.  An  exclamation. 

3.  River  in  South  America. 

4.  A  town  in  ChLna. 

5.  A  deadly  weapon. 

6.  A  country. 

7.  Destruction. 

8.  A  woman's  name. 

9.  A  cry. 

The  mUials  and  finals  give  a 
celebrated  writer  and  one  of  his 
works. 
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23. 

1.  The  &ther  of  English  poetry. 

2.  An  Indian  provinee. 

3.  A  town  in  Yorkshire. 

4.  Av^;etable. 

5.  A  blunder. 

6.  A  province  of  Turkey. 

7.  A  giant  killed  by  Hercules. 

8.  An  heroic  poem. 

9.  A  kind  of  grain. 

The  initiab  Budjinala  read  down- 
wards will  give  the  names  of  two 
celebrated  painters. 

24. 

A  word  of  nine  letters,  and  a 
&mous  battle. 

My  9,  6,  7,  8  is  a  journey. 
My  9,  3,  4  is  a  metal. 
My  5,  6,  7,  9  is  a  foreign  title. 
My  1,  9,  9,  1,  3,  4  is  to  get 
My  8,  7,  6,  9  is  defeat. 
My  5,  8,  1,  2  is  a  rock. 
My  2,  7,  4  is  a  weapon. 

25. 

My  imHaLa  were  deCaated  at  my 
finala. 

1.  A  relation. 

2.  A  country  in  Africa. 

3.  A  rampart. 

4.  A  monster. 

5.  Mirth. 

6.  A  fish. 

7.  A  river  in  South  America. 

8.  A    latin  verb,   meaning    to 

know. 

26. 
CryptqgrapL 

Gbznl  Itsk  zsl  yvzvnljo  Is  b  yrzh 

hvnjbnjh ; 
Rzkqu  mosy  Itj   yjysoc    b  osaljh 

nsoonf ; 
Obaj  ski  Itj  fovUjz  lokdzjn  sm  Itj 

dobvz; 
Bzh,   fvlt    nsyj    nQjl    rdxvivakn 

bzhvhslj, 


Gzjbznj  Itj  nlkmmjg  dsnsy  sm  Itbl 

xjovzskn  nlkmm 
Ftvgt  ^vptn  krsz  Itj  tjbol  % 

27. 

1.  A  market  town  of  Cheshire. 

2.  One  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

3.  Cleanly. 

4.  A  town  near  WaJdeck. 

5.  Vigils. 

6.  A  river  in  Germany. 

7.  A  town  in  India. 

8.  A  city  and  seaport  of  IS^aples. 

9.  A  writer  of  Biography. 

The  inUiais,  third    letters  and 
JmcUsy    name    three    well-known 
writers  and  novelists. 

28. 

A  coiintiy  mentioned  in  a  feanoaa 

satirical  romance. 
A  river  of  Scripture. 
A  latin  adverb. 
A  hero  of  a  well-known  tale. 
A  celebrated  Irishman. 
A  province  of  Belgium. 
An  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A  country  of  Scripture. 
A  people  of  Europe 
A  town  in  Devonshire. 
A    moimtsdn    in    the    South    of 

Europe. 
A  county  in  Ireland. 
A  city  in  Russia. 
A  Saxon  King. 

The  initials  and  finaUj  read 
downwards,  give  the  name  of  a 
well-known  novelist  of  the  last 
century,  and  his  most  celebrated 
work. 

Literary  Crumbs, 

29.  Eh !  queere  in  fate. 

30.  Dire  loss  Pata. 

31.  Buny  are  best  talc. 

32.  I  cours  loan. 

33.  0  1  but  at  a  fiea  ! 

34.  O.  bom  in  courses. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. — CHARLEV   AND   TIIE    I'BIXCESSKS. 

thought,  from  the  hasty  glance  which  the  Piince 
tveiy  i^idu  of  the  room  when  lie  entered,  that  he 
suspicion  of  hin  own  presence,  and  felt  sure  that 
I  remained  aa  near  to  the  captured  Pi-incess  as 
jfore  the  attendant  entered  and  gave  the  alanii, 
1  have  been  discovered,  and  that  a  short  shrift 
)  sword  would  have  been  his  paaaport,  hastily 

0  another  world.  A  stamp  of  the  foot  and  a 
are  all  the  instructions  an  African  executioner 

en  the  victim  feels  only  a  cold  current  of  air, 
rom  a  lady's  fan,  and  before  he  has  time  to  see 

1  from,  hia  head  is  rolling  on  the  floor,  as  if  it 
hunt  beetles  in  the  orevicea  on  its  own  account, 
i  but  little "  there  "below,  nor  wants  that  little 

But  all  Prince  Gomaro  saw — if  even  hia  dark,  rolling  eyes  did  fall  on 
Charley — was,  aa  if  one  lady  lay  with  her  face  buried  in  the  lap  of 
another,  aaleep,  while  the  beautiful  one  who  acted  as  nurse  rested  her 
hand  on  the  back  of  her  companion's  head,  as  if  toying  with  her  ha'rr. 
It  was  a  trying  position  to  place  a  young  gentleman  in,  going  of 
eighteen,  five  feet  ten  without  hia  embroidered  satin  slippers,  broad 
across  the  shoulders,  and  with  a  chest  well  developed  through  out-of- 
door  exercise,  but  he  bore  it  patiently ;  and  though  he  knew  hw  life 
hung  on  a  thread,  could  not  resist  returning  the  pressure  of  the  small 
white  hand  that  rested  in  her  lap,  as  if  bidding  him  "not  to  feni-," 
her. 
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Though  he  could  not  understand  a  word  that  the  Prince  uttered,  nor 
the  reply  the  Piinceas  made,  Charley  knew  from  his  manner  of  speaking 
that  he  left  the  room  in  a  towering  passion. 

The  instant  the  Piince*s  back  was  turned,  all  the  ladies  raised  their 
sweet  voices  like  birds  breaking  out  suddenly  into  song  in  an  aviary ; 
and  while  Charley  sat  up  looking  round,  the  French  lady  came  to 
him,  and  said,  '^  You  have  had  a  narrow  escape;  no  one  expected  the 
cowardly  brute  would  have  intruded  on  the  ladies  in  the  way  he  has 
done.  He  must  have  had  some  suspicion  you  were  here,  for  these  black 
spies  are  seldom  found  to  be  faithful." 

"  There  is  my  pretty  presei'ver,"  said  C^iarley,  again  gallantly  pressing 
the  young  lady*s  hand,  *'but  for  her  presence  of  mind  in  taking  me 
away,  I  should  have  been  discovered  if  he  had  only  caught  a  glance  of 
my  great  ungainly  feet,  which,  compared  to  this  lady's,  are  as  unlike  as 
a  leopard's  paw  is  to  the  light  foot  of  a  gazelle."  And  he  looked  down 
at  the  lady's  feet  which  peeped  out  like  "  little  mice "  from  under  her 
g(^d-spangled  trousers,  then  thrust  out  his  own  great  manly  foot,  cased 
in  the  Sultan's  gra^xdmother's  gouty  slipper. 

Charley  blushed  like  a  girl  when  the  beautiful  lady  smiled,  and  said 
in  excellent  French,  and  in  a  voice  sweet  as  the  lowest  notes  of  a 
silver-tongued  nightingale:  "My  heart  is  so  glad  that  I  drew  you 
away  from  my  sister,  for  she  whispered  me  that  you  were  a  gallant 
Englishman,  when  I — when  you — my  comb" —  and  she  dropped  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  crimsoned  like  a  white  lily  on  which  a  scarlet  sunset 
falls,  as  she  thought  how  she  had  kissed  him  for  replacing  the  golden  comb 
in  her  hair.  As  for  Charley  the  words  he  tried  to  utter  stuck  in  his 
throat,  and  he  looked  at  the  French  lady,  as  if  imploring  her  to  speak 
for  him,  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  the  lovely  sister  of  the 
Princess. 

"  You  wonder  at  the  Princesses  speaking  my  language  so  well,"  said  the 
Frenchwoman ;  "  I  was  their  governess,  and  it  was  their  father's  wish — 
himself  a  native  of  Greece,  of  a  noble  house,  prince  in  his  own  country, 
that  they  should  be  so  instructed.  For  he  foresaw  that  the  time  might 
come — ^which  has  come— when  this  barbarous  country  would  no  longer 
be  a  safe  shelter  for  his  daughters,  the  Princesses,  and  he  made  ample 
provision  in  English  investments  for  them  hoihf  should  they  be  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  this  savage  countiy.  You  now  know  why  their 
complexions  are  so  fair ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  hand  of  Providence  had 
interposed,  through  you  and  your  companions,  to  aid  in  their  escape." 

"  Oh,  do  take  pity  on  us,"  said  the  younger  Princess,  placing  her 
hand  on  the  young  gentleman's  arm,  and  leaning  forward  as  she  looked 
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entreatinglj  on  his  face,  her  beautiful  eyes  shining  with  a  softened 
light,  like  stars.  '<  You  ai*e  a  true  English  gentleman,  and  we  have 
read  of  your  great  nation,  and  worship  it,  for  the  truth,  valour,  and 
nobleness  of  its  noble  men.  Here  we  have  only  spies  and  traitors  ;  but 
two  that  are  true  and  would  die  to  serve  us,  except  the  girls  and 
Pauline,"  and  she  placed  her  hand  on  the  French  lady*s  arm.  <'  If 
Osmandi  comes  up  to  conquer  and  liberate  us,  it  is  but  to  make  my 
sister  his  Sultana  and  he  is  a  heathen,  and  we  are  Christian  ladies,  and 
would  rather  die  than  be  j^aced  on  the  'thrones  of  these  Pagans, 
and " — but  the  tears  fell  fast,  and  all  Chai4ey  could  do  was  to  grasp 
tighter  the  little  trembling  hand  which  he  held  between  his  own. 

"  It  wiU  soon  be  time  for  the  ladies  to  retire,"  said  Pauline,  turning 
her  head.  ''  Poor  creatures  1  many  of  them  have  reigned  their  little 
hour,  and  have  to  rest  content  in  becoming  attendants  on  the  next 
successors,  who  in  turn  will  be  deposed,  and  they  already  look  with 
envious  eyes  on  my  darling  Princesses.  When  we  are  alone  we  will 
devise  some  plan,  for  her  sister  has  the  clearest  head  among  us  all,  and 
even  I  begin  to  marvel  how  she  has  succeeded  so  long  in  preventing 
Osmandi  fn^n  compelling  her  to  share  his  throne  in  this  barbarous  land, 
where  a  woman's  tears  and  prayers  are  of  no  more  avail  than  the  roar 
of  the  wind,  and  the  dash  of  the  spray  in  softening  the  rocks  by  the 
shore  of  my  own  dear  country.  8ee,  the  beastly  old  slaves  are  entering 
to  give  the  signal  for  all  these  poor  birds  to  go  to  roost^  and  we  shall 
soon  be  lefb  to  ourselves,  no  one  beside  except  the  Princesses  occupy  this 
portion  of  the  palace  to-night.  Bad  as  he  is.  Prince  Gromaro  will  not 
break  his  promise  to  me,  and  that  promise  he  made." 

The  old  slaves  had  no  easy  task  to  drive  all  these  pretty  birds  to 
roost,  and  though  Charley  could  not  make  out  a  syllable  of  what  they 
said,  he  could  tell  by  their  rapid  talking,  coaxing  way,  and  pleading 
look,  that  they  were  trying  to  persuade  their  dusky  gaolers  to  allow 
them  to  remain  np  a  while  longer.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  the  old  guards 
only  diook  their  ugly  heads,  or  put  their  hands  behind  their  necks,  or 
paned  them  across  their  throats,  to  signify  that  if  they  disobeyed  their 
orders,  they  should  either  be  beheaded  or  bow-strung,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  go  to  bed,  pout  their  sweet  lips  much  as  they 
mighty  or  shake  their  pretty  heads  all  they  could,  like  ziaughty  young 
ladies  when  they  mean  <*  I  shan't" 

Charley  fiirther  ascertained  that  the  two  Princesses  had  first  accom- 
panied their  &ther  into  the  East,  where  he  came  partly  through  a  love 
of  adveatare,  and  partly  to  increase  his  wealth,  by  purchasing  gold, 
ivory,  and  precious  stones ;  that  after  growing  weary  of  the  East,  he 

2  c  2 
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took  them  with  him  to  the  north  of  Afnca;  and  from  Tripoli  by  a 
little-known  way  went  on  to  Ghadames  and  Miu^zuk,  reaching  Knku 
by  Lake  Chad,  where  the  Saltan  of  Bornou  was  at  war,  and  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners  by  Osmandi,  who  treated 
them  kindly ;  and  that  the  Prince,  their  &ther,  died  in  one  of  the  fast- 
nesses on  the  borders  of  the  Forest  Country,  before  they  were  removed 
to  the  Sultan's  summer  palace,  where  they  remained  until  taken 
captive  by  Prince  €k)maro,  who  had  seen  and  £etllen  in  love  with  them 
both,  while  in  a  petty  raid  he  joined  his  forces  with  the  Sultan's. 

It  struck  Charley  as  being  rather  strange  that  the  same  route  had 
been  taken  by  Pauline  and  the  Moorish  captain,  against  whom  she 
entertained  such  a  revengeful  feeling ;  and  there  seemed  to  him  to  be 
some  concealed  link  which  united  together  all  the  parties,  but  La  what 
way  he  had  at  present  no  means  of  discovering,  and  could  not  well 
inquire. 

When  the  room  was  freed  from  the  rest  of  the  inmates,  and  they 
had  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  slaves  and  duennas,  or  whoever 
they  might  be  that  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  restless  and 
fluttering  aviary,  Charley  drew  up  to  the  eldest  Princess,  and  was 
quite  startled  as  he  took  a  nearer  survey  of  her  surpassing  beauty. 
She  smiled  as  she  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  wondered  how 
her  sister  had  managed  to  prevent  his  discovery,  as  his  broad  manly 
shoulders  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  any  other  inmate  of 
the  apartment.  Though  the  younger  sister  had  as  sweet  and  loveable  a 
countenance  as  ever  heart  coveted  to  possess,  it  was  not  so  highly 
intellectual  as  that  of  the  elder  Princesses,  not  what  a  sculptor  would 
term  "  so  finely  cut.** 

One  was  like  a  beautiful  flower,  a  thing  to  look  at  and  admire  and 
inhale,  for  so  may  the  sweetness  of  beauty  be  construed — the  other  a 
countenance  to  watch  and  study  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  came  and 
went  with  the  mantling  young  blood  that  flushed  and  paled,  as  the 
heart  sent  it  up  warmed  with  love  or  chilled  by  pity.  Excepting  in 
tone  of  voice  her  conversation  was  wholly  unlike  that  of  her  yoxinger 
sister^s ;  it  was  all  thought,  uttered  with  a  purpose,  and  stripped  of  all 
unnecessary  verbiage. 

"  K  they  meet  outside  the  city  walls,  there  will  be  a  short  sharp 
combat^"  said  the  Princess,  '<  if  not  that,  a  siege,  and  the  city  reduced  to 
ashes.  It  will  be  during  the  struggle  that  we  must  attempt  our  escape ; 
there  are  vaults  and  secret  passages  under  our  feet  that  lead  out  beyond 
the  city  walls.  But  once  there,  who  is  to  protect  us?  whither  can 
we  go  1" 
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She  covered  her  fiice  with  her  hands  and  wept,  while  the  younger 
sister  drew  her  to  her  bosom,  and  enfolding  her  neck,  whispered  her  to 
be  of  good  heart,  for  she  felt  sure  that  the  brave  young  Englishman 
would  peril  his  life  to  protect  them,  and  so  would  his  companions. 

After  a  long  conversation  the  Princesses  retired,  though  no  further 
off  than  where  they  were,  only  *^  curtained  from  the  sight,"  for  the  close* 
drawn  silken  drapery  was  the  only  barrier  between  them  and  Charley 
and  the  Frenchwoman ;  and  the  two  latter  sat  conversing  until  the 
grey  dawn  began  to  light  the  room,  as  to  the  course  that  should  be 
taken  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape. 

<<  This  part  of  Africa  is  not  marked  out  in  any  map  that  I  have  ever 
seen,"  whispered  Charley,  *^  and  it  must  be  many  hundreds  of  miles  by 
the  way  you  came  before  we  could  reach  any  seapoH.  I  see  nothing 
before  me  but  returning  through  the  vast  forest  we  traversed  to  reach 
here.  Then  if  we  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  come  out  anywhere 
near  to  the  Gaboon,  we  should  be  safe  enough,  and  the  ship  would 
convey  them  to  either  France  or  England." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  we  should  find  our  way  with  you  and  your  com- 
panions to  guide  us,"  said  the  French  lady ;  '*  you  say  it  is  direct  south 
from  here,  so  that  we  should  constantly  have  the  north  star  behind  us, 
and  by  always  bearing  to  the  west,  it  would  be  the  right  course  if  we 
even  came  out  on  the  coast  leagues  before  reaching  the  river  you  have 
named." 

"But  how  are  we  to  obtain  food  for  so  long  a  journey?"  asked 
Charley ;  "  you  are  a  traveller,  and  might  put  up  with  the  hunter's 
hard  fare.  But  the  young  princesses  would  require  more  delicate 
sustenance  than  meat  blackened  over  a  forest-fire,  and  softer  pallets  than 
weeds,  fallen  leaves,  and  the  rank  vegetation  we  should  find  in  the  under- 
wood." 

"  Leave  all  these  matters  to  my  management,"  answered  the  lady. 
**  False  as  the  man  is  who  brought  me  hither,  there  are  those 
under  his  command  who  would  sacrifice  their  lives  for  me ;  there  is 
nothing  here  that  I  cannot  command,  excepting  our  liberty ;  that  we 
must  achieve  ourselves,  and  I  feel  I  should  not  do  my  duty  to  those 
dear  ladies,  unless  I  ventured  my  life  to  serve  them.  I  have  looked  on 
a  battle-field  without  blenching,  even  when  the  bullets  were  dropping 
around  me  like  hail." 

Charley  looked  up  at  her,  and  saw  the  stamp  of  courage  on  her  fixed 
countenance,  and  stem  i*esolution  on  her  firm  lips,  and  thought  to  him- 
self, "  from  such  moulds  our  brave  old  enemies  of  France  were  cast" 

When  the  young  gentleman  expressed  his  doubts  about  the  safety  of 
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his  cousin  Fred  and  Jacko,  the  French  lady  merely  gave  utterance  to  a 
contemptuous  **  pooh — ^pooh,''  as  she  again  repeated  what  she  had  before 
said.  *'  Gomaro  wants  money/'  she  added ;  ^'  and  there  are  slave-dealers 
here  with  plenty  of  it.  You  will  see  your  friends  to-day,  for  it  is 
already  morning.  Apparel,  arms,  and  ammunition  you  can  help  your- 
selves to,  along  with  those  that  were  taken  from  you,  even  to  the 
revolver  which  your  merry  friend  Jacko  would  have  lost  long  ago,  had 
I  not  secured  it.  Rest  while  you  may,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  by  to- 
morrow's sunset  we  shall  see  the  Sultan's  forces  before  these  walls." 

She  arranged  some  of  the  large  cushions  upon  which  Charley  threw 
himself,  and  was  soon  asleep,  only  divided  from  the  beautiful  and  unfor- 
tunate young  Princesses  by  the  long  curtains  of  sUk.  Pauline  sat  musing 
long  after  his 'deep  breathing  told  how  sound  he  slept ;  then  she  left  tho 
room  by  a  secret  passage  to  communicate  with  her  fiiends. 


CHAPTEE    XX. 

.   RUN   TO   EARTH. 

THE  sailors  regretted  that  they  had  not  one  of  the  ship's  guns  to  take 
with  them  into  the  forest,  to  fire  a  cannon-shot  at  an  elephant.  As 
for  Captain  Drake,  he  was  quite  glad  to  get  out  of  the  way  anywhere  on 
that  day,  as  there  was  to  be  a  "palaver"  amongst  the  twenty-five  wives 
of  the  late  king  as  to  which  had  a  right  to  be  queen  of  the  new  one. 
According  to  the  Fan  law,  they  had  neai^ly  all  an  equal  claim  on  him ; 
and,  as  most  of  them  were  old  and  ugly,  the  Captain  knew,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  claim,  he  also  possessed  a  royal  privilege  which  allowed 
him  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  and  this  he  threatened  to  do  if  they  bothered 
him  any  more. 

The  old  Captain  had  also  a  great  objection  to  receiving  the  strong 
proofs  of  affection  the  queens  offered  him,  when  they  came  up  with  a 
paint-pot  and  a  brush,  or  a  vessel  filled  with  rank  oil,  and  wanted  to 
paint,  oil,  or  polish  him,  saying,  **  Commee  here,  my  lub ;  me  makee 
you  so  fine,  and  smcllee  so  sweet,  dat  we  findee  you  wid  our  nosee 
when  you  hide  yoursel."  For,  as  before  stated,  the  royal  wardrobe  was 
kept  in  paint-pots ;  and  whatever  a  king  wanted  to  wear  on  state 
occasions,  was  handed  to  him  on  the  end  of  a  paint-brush,  and  put  on 
^ery  smooth,  so  that  his  coat  hardly  ever  had  a  wrinkle  in  it,  but  fitted 
him  like  a  glove. 
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Now  the  queens  had  always  been  allowed  to  put  on  these  royal  robes, 
and  the  Captain's  predecessor  never  cared  how  often  they  changed  the 
pattern  of  his  dress ;  so  that  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  old  Fan 
king  Meegrabbee  to  have  three  or  four  of  his  queens  at  work  on  him 
at  once,  while  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  placing  stars  and  garters  and 
"  S  S  "  collars  all  over  him ;  for  it  took  but  a  few  touches  of  the  brush 
to  make  the  royal  jewels,  and  they  just  kept  the  old  king  Meegrabbee 
as  warm,  and  were  about  as  useful,  and  looked  quite  as  splendid  in 
their  eyes  as  if  they  had  been  real. 

This  willingness  to  be  pleased  is  as  readily  found  among  the  more 
civilized  nations  as  it  is  among  these  poor  ignorant  heathens ;  and 
when  a  tinselled  and  glass-bead-covered  queen  appears  on  the  stage, 
some  delighted  critic  from  the  gallery  may  be  heard  exclaiming,  "  Ain't 
she  all  in  gold  and  diamonds !     Don't  I  wish  I  had  'em  to  sell !" 

But  bolting  into  the  forest,  and  hunting  the  gorillas,  was  about  bs 
likely  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  his  twenty-five  queens  and  the  claims  of  the 
same  number  of  royal  fathers-in-law  as  if  he  had  thrust  his  nose  in  the 
African  sand,  like  an  ostrich  when  it  can  no  longer  escape  the  hunters, 
as  if  consoling  itself  under  the  old  proverb  of  "  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,'*  until  its  tail-feathers  are  laid  hold  of,  and  it  is  captured.  So 
King  Daniel  found  on  his  return ;  for  thei^e  was  a  good  deal  of  plotting 
amongst  the  queens  during  his  absence,  as  will  be  shown  when  we  come 
to  examine  their  claims  and  look  into  the  plans  they  adopted  to  recover 
their  royal  rights. 

But  none  of  these  things  troubled  the  mind  of  King  Daniel  as  he  led 
the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  strong  force  mustered  in  the  forest,  where 
they  left  the  provisions  and  the  gorilla  in  chaj^e  of  the  sailor,  as  already 
described,  who,  having  received  his  orders,  strode  to  and  fro  as  if  he  were 
walking  the  deck,  keeping  his  eye  on  tlie  gorilla,  which  was  secured  witli 
a  chain  to  a  tree,  near  to  which  there  was  an  abundance  of  its  favourite 
food,  until  he  was  ^*  boarded  by  the  enemy." 

The  female  was  led  on  by  the  Doctor  and  liis  party  to  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  as  near  as  they  could  guess,  and  there  left  in  charge  of 
another  sailor. 

A  mile  further  on,  and  they  came  upon  the  hunting-ground,  said  to 
be  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  goriUas,  and  one  wliich  the  natives  seldom 
ventured  to  visit,  as  the  place  bore  an  evil  name ;  for  the.  Fans  believe 
that  when  a  chief  dies  who  has  been  more  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  than 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  his  spirit  kills  and  enters  a  gorilla  while  it  is 
still  warm,  and  that  no  earthly  power  can  destroy  the  gorilla  so  pos- 
sessed until  a  hundred  new  moons  have  waxed  and  waned,  nor  are 
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there  any  so  cruel,  revcngefiil,  and  mucli-di'caded  em  the  gorillas  which 
the  spiiits  of  the  savage  chiefs  have  entered. 

The  hunters  had  now  reached  that  pai-t  of  the  forest  which  waH  said 
to  be  haunted  by  these  living  ghosts  in  the  shape  of  gorill&s,  and  thet*e 
could  be  no  stronger  proof  that  the  natives  fully  believed  this  grim 
tradition  than  tliat  displayed  by  following  behind  the  sailors,  in  silence 
and  feai',  eager  as  they  always  were  to  be  foremost  in  the  chase.  The 
whites  of  their  eyes  and  the  gleaming  of  their  teeth  had  sometliiiig 
of  a  supernatural  appearance,  as  seen  amid  the  dark  umbrage  they 
were  now  penetrating;  for  only  a  dim  kind  of  twilight  was  visible 
through  the  closely-woven  foliage,  which  gave  the  whole  scene  an 
unearthly  look. 

Tins  gloominess,  instead  of  depressing  the  sphits  of  the  fearlesH 
sailors,  appeared  to  make  them  more  cheerful,  especially  when  they  saw 
the  affi^ighted  looks  of  the  natives;  and,  as  Jack  loves  his  joke, 
one  or  another  every  now  and  then  kept  exclaiming — "  Did  you  see 
old  Nick  1  Look,  thei«  he  is  !  Ain't  he  got  great  fiery  goggles  ?  He  s 
a-coming  ! — look  out  I "  Then  the  sailors  set  off  running,  wliile  the 
poor  niggers  followed  close  at  their  heels,  the  teoth  of  some  of  them 
chattering  in  their  heads  through  fear. 

They  were  not  long  before  they  found  traces  of  the  gorilla  in  the  torn 
stems  of  the  wild  pineapples  and  the  champed  shoots  of  the  xmes ;  and 
a  little  beyond  they  espied  two  immense  gorillas,  which,  instead  of 
showing  signs  of  fight,  made  off  at  full  speed.  This  did  not  suit  the 
sailors ;  so  they  began  to  tack  aci'oss,  compelling  the  Fans  to  follow 
them  until  tliey  spread  over  a  wide  space  of  ground,  the  advanced 
flanks  doubling  in  at  the  top  after  they  had  gone  some  distance,  so  as  to 
enclose  that  portion  of  tlie  forest  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

When  this  was  done,  the  Captain  and  HaiTy,  seeing  that  the  natives 
were  afraid,  ordered  the  sailors  to  rush  in  and  beat  the  centi*e  while  the 
Fans  kept  a  look-out  along  the  triangular  lines.  For  some  time  those 
outside  could  hear  the  crackling  of  the  branches  and  the  shouting  of  the 
sailors,  but  not  a  shot  had  been  fired;  and  while  they  listened  the 
silence  seemed  to  deepen,  until  they  could  hear  the  flapping  of  the 
wings  of  the  birds  as  they  darted  across,  and  the  movements  of  the 
smallest  animals  as  they  made  a  rustling  sound  while  passing  among  the 
falling  leaves. 

After  listening  for  some  time  they  again  heard  the  voices  of  the 
sailors,  seeming  to  approach  nearer,  and  were  soon  able  to  distinguish 
such  words  as  almost  always  leap  readiest  from  the  lips  of  seamen,  and 
are  rarely  separated  from  allusions  to  their  ship  ;  and  when  they  did 
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come  up,  and  were  asked  as  to  what  they  had  done  with  the  gorillas, 
one  of  them  said — 

"  Well  I  never  gave  chajse  to  such  queer  craft  in  my  life.  They  all 
run  into  port^  and  when  we  hoisted  all  sail  and  steered  up  to  have 
a  peep  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  we  found  it  as  dark  as  our 
ship*8  hold  when  the  hatches  are  battened  down;  and  though  we 
couldn't  see  a  single  hull,  we  could  hear  them  cursing  and  swearing  at 
one  another,  until  Tom  fired  his  piece  in  the  dark,  at  a  venture,  when 
they  steered  further  off,  and  I'm  blest  if  I  don't  think  they  struck  upon 
a  rock,  and  that  all  hands  went  down ;  so  we  come  to  report  that  we 
must  have  a  light  a-head  when  we  go  back,  and  see  if  we  can  pick  up 
any  of  the  crew." 

The  natives  listened  with  o()en  mouths  and  staring  eyes,  and  one  of 
the  chiefs  said — 

"  Dey  go  into  gorilla  cave — all  dark,  were  dey  put  nigger  when  dey 
hab  killee  him.     All  spudt  livee  dere." 

It  was  plain  enough,  at  last^  that  the  gorillas  had  run  to  eartli,  as 
foxhunters  call  it,  into  a  dark  cavern  which  was  known  to  the  natives, 
though  it  appeared  none  of  them  had  ever  been  bi-ave  enough  to 
enter  it. 

"  We  will  make  short  work  of  this,"  said  the  Captain.  "  Get  one  of 
these  black  fellows  to  point  out  their  '  fire-tree,'  and  we'll  have  it  split 
up  and  make  torches." 

The  ti*ee  was  soon  found,  felled,  and  riven,  and,  when  lighted,  blazed 
like  rope  soaked  in  turpentine.     It  is  a  species  of  pine  only  found  in 
Africa,  which  the  sailors  call  ^'flare-up  wood,"  and  throws  out  most  light^ 
while  green.  It  is  this  tree,  known  as  Finus  cumbiaziM^  that  causes  such 
destruction  in  the  African  forests  when  they  take  fire. 

Serpents,  it  is  said,  when  badly  biunt  coil  round  it  as  the  fii-e 
approaches,  so  as  to  have  it  over  and  done  with  as  speedily  as  ^KMsible ; 
and  the  natives  will  follow  the  course  of  the  fii*e  for  days  for  the  sake 
of  feasting  on  hot  roasted  serpents,  which  have  a  flavour  unlike  any  they 
cook  for  themselves,  and  this  peculiar  twang  is  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  juice  of  the  pinus  while  it  is  blazing,  during  the  process  of 
cooking,  or  ''  self-immolation,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  great  Folus,  who 
has  written  learnedly  on  the  subject. 

Just  as  they  were  pi*eparing  to  explore  the  cavern,  they  heard  a  faint 
and  fiur-off  roar  as  of  a  gorilla ;  when  the  Doctor,  holding  up  the  broad 
end  of  the  cramometer  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  came, 
said — 

'*  That  is  our  dinner-bell.     It  is  the  female,  who  is,  no  doubt,  answer- 
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ing  her  old  husband,  though  he  is  six  miles  from  us^  while  she  is  abottt 
half  that  distance.'' 

"  Are  yon  sure  it  is  not  the  old  man,  Doctor  )  *'  said  the  Captain. 
"  The  dnim  of  your  cramometer  seems  to  have  been  driven  in  a  deuce  of 
A  way,  for  I  can't  see  it  at  alL" 

The  Doctor  turned  very  red  when  he  looked  inside  the  funnel  and 
found  it  empty,  at  which  the  rest  of  the  crew  laughed  heartily,  while 
the  Doctor  began  to  whistle,  and  pull  up  a  plant  as  if  to  examine  it. 

The  sailors  cared  no  more  about  exploring  the  dark  cavern  than  if 
it  had  been  the  hold  of  their  own  ship. 


CHAPTEE    XXI. 
THE   SLAVE   MARKET. 

EAKL  Y  on  the  following  morning  Fred  and  Jacko,  along  with  several 
others  of  both  sexes  who  were  captives,  were  fastened  together  in 
couples  and  driven  into  the  slave-market,  the  two  English  youths  smoking 
their  pipes  all  the  way  along  the  streets;  for  as  Jacko  said  of  all  the 
foul  smells  he  had  ever  inhaled — ^and  he  had  been  among  some 
stiffish  ones  in  his  day,  such  as  would  stand  chopping  at  with  a  knife, 
and  then  you  couldn't  cut  through  them — ^there  was  not  one  to  compare 
with  what  they  had  then  to  pass  through.  As  nothing  larger  than  an 
elepheint  ever  passed  through  the  streets,  and  wheeled  vehicles  appeared 
to  be  unknown  and  &treet-sweej>ers  undreamed  of,  they  were  also 
covered  with  filth,  and  so  narrow,  that  by  leaning  a  little  over  the 
casement  those  on  the  opposite  sides  might  shake  hands. 

^'  What  dirty  people  they  are,"  said  Jacko,  painting  to  the  nuisances 
that  were  scattered  broad-cast  about  the  streets.  "  It  seems  as  if  they 
just  picked  up  the  dirt,  in  their  fisteses,  and  shied  it  out  of  the  window. 
I  hope  they  wont  hit  us.  Look  at  the  dogs,  and  cats,  and  wultures. 
how  they  are  a  pitching  into  their  dead  relations.  If  it  wasn't  for 
eating  one  another  up,  there  would  be  no  getting  along  for  the  carcases. 
Talk  about  them  Momomatee  fellows  alius  a  washing  of  theirselves.  I 
don't  believe  it ;  for  nobody  wot's  clean  would  ever  let  the  streets  be 
like  this.  They're  nasty  beasts,  that's  what  they  are.  Look  at  tlie  bot^ 
toms  of  my  nice  trousers  as  was  so  clean  when  I  started ;  they^re  not  fit 
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to  be  seen.  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  my  pretty  bit  of  ebony,  and  show  your 
ivorieSy  whick  are  as  white  as  them  lilies-of-the-valley  I  used  to  pick 
up  in  Speckled-thrush  Wood  of  a  spring  morning  when  I  was  at  home  ; 
but  they  ain%  only  look  at  'em" — and  as  Jacko  raised  his  foot  to 
show  the  draggled  bottoms  of  the  trousers  to  the  handsome  Moorish  g'irl 
with  great  gold  earrings  who  was  fastened  to  him  by  the  wrist,  his  other 
foot  slipped,  and  he  came  down  into  the  dirt  he  had  been  de- 
nouncing, dragging  the  dusky  beauty  with  him,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  rest  of  tlie  captives. 

When  Jacko  got  up  he  laid  hold  of  the  long-trailing  robe  of  a  copper- 
coloured  captive,  and  began  to  rub  the  scant  drapery  of  the  handsome 
Moorish  girl  with  it  as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  a  dirty  towel  thrown  aside 
to  be  sent  to  the  wash.  No  doubt  the  copper  tea-kettle-complexioned 
gentleman  swore  heartily,  for  he  rolled  his  eyes  about  awfully  ;  but,  as 
he  cursed  in  a  language  of  which  Jacko  didn't  understand  a  word, 
he  only  made  him  a  bow,  said  to  his  pretty  companion,  "  You're  as 
nice  as  a  pet  dog  again,  my  girl  ;**  then  pulled  away  at  his  pipe  with 
all  his  might. 

The  slave-market  was  an  open  space  much  cleaner  than  the  narrow 
street,  and  as  the  captives  were  uncoupled  on  their  arrival,  Jacko  sat 
down  on  a  large  stone,  several  of  which,  with  rings  let  into  them,  plaiuly 
told  that  they  were  used  at  times  for  chaining  the  slaves.  There  seemed 
to  be  merchants  from  many  nations  walking  about  and  examining  the 
captives ;  some  of  them  looking  as  if  they  were  wealthy  slave-dealers, 
and  were  attended  by  servants,  to  whom  they  entrusted  the  selection  of 
the  stock  they  contemplated  purchasing.  Jacko  cared  not  half  so  much 
for  them  as  he  did  for  having  spoilt  his  trousers  with  the  dirt,  so 
t^egan  to  shout  out, — 

"  Buy  1  buy  I  buy  I  Pretty  black  girls  here,  with  skins  as  soft  as 
violets,  and  breath  as  sweet  as  roses ;  having  seen  them  can  wan*ant 
the  aHicle.  Buy  !  buy  !  buy !  Give  a  good  price  for  me,  old  fellow," 
he  said,  impudently  winking  at  an  old  slave-dealer  with  a  long  beard. 
'^  I'm  as  strong  as  a  donkey,  and  can  stow  away  a  pound  of  rump-steak 
underdone,  three  large  potatoes,  half  a  loaf,  and  a  pot  of  porter. 
Look  at  my  tusks,  you  old  buffer,  not  a  decayed  one  in  my  head ;  put 
your  finger  in,  I  won't  bite  more  than  half  of  it  off."  And  Jacko 
opened  his  mouth,  while  the  slave-merchant  smiled  pleasantly,  nodded 
his  head  at  him,  and  passed  on. 

Presently  there  was  a  hush,  then  a  low  whisper,  while  all  the  slave- 
dealers  made  low  salaams,  as  a  black  officer  came  up,  dressed  as  gaudily 
as  a  peacock  when  its  train  is  spread.     This  magnificent  gentleman  was 
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tlic  chief  of  the  harem,  and  came  to  pick  out  such  sUives  as  were 
required  for  the  palace.  He  was  veiy  late,  and  very  indignant ;  for, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  slave-market,  not  one  ought  to  have  been 
sold  until  after  he  had  made  his  selection.  This  Fred  ascertained  from 
one  of  the  dealers,  who  said,  "  I  am  thankful  I  have  not  yet  become  a 
purchaser/'  The  old  chief  £xed  his  eye  on  two  pretty  Moorish  girls, 
and  soon  discovered  that  they  were  both  sold ;  but  that  was  of  little 
consequence  to  one  who  liad  a  purse-bearer  by  his  side,  and  a  purse 
"nell-filled  for  him  to  carrj-. 

The  slave-merchant  who  had  bought  the  girls  came  up  cringing  and 
bo^dng,  and  ordered  them  to  walk  about  and  show  their  action,  pointed 
out  the  strength  of  tJieir  arms  and  feet,  got  them  to  open  their  mouths 
and  show  their  beautiful  white  teeth,  bowing  and  smiling  himself  all 
the  time,  yet  seeming  somehow  afraid  of  the  splendidly-di^essed  oDicer 
with  Avhom  he  was  trying  his  best  to  have  a  deal,  and  who  looked  any- 
thing but  pleased  at  the  cringing  salesman.  After  a  great  deal  of 
haggling  the  bargain  was  concluded,  when  the  chief,  turning  to  two 
broad-shouldered  slaves  who  were  behind  him  with  slout  canes  in  their 
hands,  only  uttered  the  two  words,  "  pay  him,"  when  grinning,  whicli 
was  his  way  of  smiling,  walked  off,  followed  by  his  purse-bearer, 
driving  the  two  handsome  Mooi-ish  girls  before  him,  while  he  left  hL^ 
slaves  to  settle  his  "  little  account." 

Oh,  didn't  Jacko  jump  up  and  begin  to  clap  his  hands  when  he  saw 
the  two  slaves  flourishing  their  canes  and  laying  on  with  all  their 
might,  while  the  dealer  went  dancing  about  to  escape  the  blows,  as 
they  kept  on  hammeiing  at  his  shins ;  Jacko,  roaring  with  laughter, 
kept  mimicking  his  actions,  and  singing,  "  Sally  come  up,  and  Sally 
come  down,  and  Sally  can  turn  her  heel  around,"  snapping  his  flngen» 
to  the  tune,  and  flrst  drawing  up  one  leg,  then  the  other,  giving  an 
"  oh  "  in  response  every  time  the  poor  slave-dealer  cried  out,  which  was 
pretty  often ;  for  the  slaves  did  not  cease  beating  him  until  he  had  pro- 
mised to  pay  them  the  sums  they  demanded,  which  he  refiu»ed  to  do  at 
first,  then  kept  on  advancing  his  price  as  they  quickened  their  blows, 
until  he  screamed  out,  "  Stop  !  stop  !  I'll  pay  you  in  full ! "  while  the 
slaves  seeming  not  to  hear  him  continued  "  pegging  away,"  until  the 
slave-merchant  took  out  his  puree  from  under  his  belt. 

After  that  he  was  so  enraged  at  Jacko,  that  he  rushed  up  and  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  his  purse,  causing  nearly  all  the  money  to  fly 
out,  when  there  was  quite  a  scramble,  Jacko  managing  to  pick  up  the 
lai^est  share,  and  that  in  gold,  leaving  the  silver  for  the  poor  slaves  to 
fight  over ;  while  he  chinked  the  gold-pieces  he  had  picked  up  in  his 
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doubled  hands  close  to  the  unfortunate  mercliant's  ears,  saying,  '^  You've 
brought  your  eggs  to  a  nice  market,  old  brick ;  lost  your  girls,  and  had 
your  shins  well  basted,  and  forced  to  pay  the  niggers  for  dry-towelling  you ; 
and  then,  not  having  had  a  bellyful,  was  fool  enough  to  throw  what  you 
had  left  at  my  head.  Look  here,  you  old  slave-dealer '' — showing  him 
the  gold-pieces  in  his  hand — "  you  may  have  another  shy  at  me  at  the 
same  price  if  you  like,  then  go  home  and  hang  yourself  with  your 
belt." 

The  old  slave-merchant  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  rubbing  his 
legs  and  shaking  his  head,  and  began  to  curse  the  chief  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  while  the  slaves  gathered  round  and  mocked  him. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  pleasant-looking  Moor  came  up,  and  after 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  a  grave-looking  merchant,  who  had  sat 
cross-legged  and  unmoved  smoking  his  pipe  all  the  time  his  brother 
slave-dealer  was  receiving  payment  for  the  Moorish  girls,  he  beckoned 
Jacko  to  him,  having  before  spoken  to  Fred,  and  they  followed  behind 
without  asking  a  question. 

The  Moor  led  the  way  to  a  bazaar  which  smelt  strongly  of  drugs  and 
was  dimly  lighted,  and  where  the  shop-keepers  sat  smoking  at  the 
doors,  or  inside  their  dusky  kennels — one  or  two  here  and  there  playing 
chess,  another  half  asleep,  with  an  idiotic  smile  on  his  countenance,  as  if 
he  had  partaken  of  opium. 

^'  You  may  trust  me,"  said  the  Moor,  as  he  walked  beside  Fred, 
speaking  in  excellent  French.  '^  I  have  but  one  difficulty  to  overcome, 
and  that  is  getting  you  into  the  palace,  which  is  jealously  guarded  just 
now,  the  sentinels  having  been  doubled;  for  messengers  have  come 
aimouncing  that  the  Sultan  is  within  three  or  four  hours'  march.  You 
must  wear  the  dress  of  Prince  Gomaro's  followers,  and  get  in  when  the 
sentinels  are  dianged.  You  will  find  proper  dresses  and  accoutrements 
in  here." 

Sajring  which  he  entered  a  low-arched  doorway  in  the  darkest  part  of 
the  bazaar,  and  was  followed  by  Fred  and  Jacko  :  the  latter  refusing 
to  part  with  his  well-patched  trousers,  so  drew  over  them  the  dark 
military  pantaloons  which  were  provided  for  him,  along  with  such  other 
clothing  as  was  worn  by  the  Prince's  soldiers.  When  tliey  were 
equipped  in  the  costume  of  the  Prince's  guards — with  the  red  fez  on 
their  heads,  a  short  sword,  and  a  very  bad  musket  each-^they  were 
supplied  with  refi'eshment,  which,  though  good  enough  in  its  way,  was 
not  a  patch  on  the  meat  they  had  been  used  to  while  traversing  and 
hunting  in  the  forest ;  and  only  fit,  as  Jacko  says,  '*  for  them  .slave 
fellows  and  gals." 
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'^  After  we  quit  the  bazaar/'  said  the  Moor,  "  all  will  depend  on 
youiselves,  as  I  must  then  leave  jou.  Before  going,  I  shall  station  you 
at  a  turning  where  you  will  see  the  sentinels  pass  that  are  going  on 
duty.  You  will  fall  in  behind  the  last,  taking  no  notice  and  exchanging 
no  word.  Seeing  you  in  the  same  uniform  they  will  conclude  you 
belong  to  them,  and  now  you  must  blacken  your  faces  and  hands." 

Thifl  he  assisted  them  in  doing,  and  Fred  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  keep  Jacko  in  order ;  for  no  sooner  was  he  shown  his  face  in  a 
mirror  than  he  began  to  "  wheel  about,  and  turn  about^  and  do  just  so  ; 
and  eveiy  time  he  wheeled  about  he  jumped  Jim  Crow." 

'^  That  is  a  merry-hearted  fellow,"  said  the  Moor  to  Fred,  '^  but  I  am 
a&'aid  a  little  too  much  of  a  mad-cap  for  the  serious  business  we  are 
engaged  upon.  I  question  if  he  would  be  serious  if  even  the  bowstring 
touched  Ms  neck.  Tell  him  all  our  lives  depend  upon  his  silence  and 
watchfulness  until  you  are  inside  the  palace." 

'^  You  saved  my  life,  Jacko,  from  the  leopard,"  said  Fred,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  "  and  I  am  sure  have  too  much  affection  for 
me  to  endanger  it  by  your  merry  antics.  The  business  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  is  full  of  danger,  and  if  by  word  or  sign  we  are  discovered 
to  be  anything  but  what  we  appear,  our  lives  are  not  worth  one  honr^s 
purchase.  Be  attentive  and  steady,  my  giddy  Mend,  for  my  sake  and 
Charley's." 

Fred  held  out  his  hand,  and  as  Jacko  grasped  it  the  tears  coursed 
down  his  honest  cheeks,  leaving  such  furrows  that  his  &oe  had  to  be 
reblaokened  before  he  was  fit  to  pass  muster.  The  Moor  led  them  out 
and  staticHied  them  in  a  shadowy  arohway  at  the  comer  of  a  narrow 
street,  where  they  could  not  well  be  seen  unless  the  passer-by  looked  up 
the  'passage ;  then,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Fred,  and 
giving  him  the  sign,  he  lefb  them.  Nor  had  he  gone  more  than 
a  minute  or  so  before  the  measured  tramp  of  soldiers  was  heard 
marching  two  abreast,*  and  when  the  last  couple  were  opposite  the 
archway,  Fred  and  Jacko  fell  in  and  formed  the  rear-rank.  One  of  the 
negroes  did  turn  his  head  rather  sharp  when  he  heard  footsteps  keeping 
time  behind  him ;  but  there  was  neither  suspicion  nor  astonishment  on 
his  countenance  as  he  continued  to  march  along,  too  dull-headed  to  even 
give  the  matter  a  thought. 

They  soon  arrived  at  a  large  courtyard,  and  went  along  a  broad 
pavement  beside  the  basement  story  at  the  baok  of  the  palaoe.  Fred 
noticed  a  dark  stain  in  ike  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and  felt  sure  that 
not  many  hours  before  their  arrival  the  executioner  had  there  been  at 
work.     He  was  right;  for  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  there  hftd  been 
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no  tiiue  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  the  deed,  so  it  was  left  for  the  sun  to 
dry  up  and  deepen  the  crimson  of  his  golden  orb,  which  some  of  the 
savage  tribes  believe  is  caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood. 

As  they  were  still  maix^hing  along  keeping  time  as  well  as  they 
could,  Jacko  felt  a  pull  at  his  sleeve,  and  turning  his  head  sharp  saw 
the  pretty  girl  who  had  ridden  on  the  elephant  smiling  at  him  as  she 
stood  in  a  low  doorway  that  led  into  the  basement  of  the  palace. 
She  had  the  presence  of  mind,  without  uttering  a  word,  to  press  Fred's 
arm,  and  the  next  instant  they  were  descending  the  steps  that  led 
inside,  and  the  door  was  closed  before  they  were  missed;  or  if  they 
were  missed,  the  two  n^^roes  they  marched  behind  perhaps  thought 
they  had  fallen  out  of  the  rank  at  their  appointed  stations. 

When  they  entered  the  vaulted  apartment,  which  might  have  served 
either  as  a  guard-room  or  a  prison,  the  girl  broke  out  into  a  peal  of 
laughter  as  she  stood  looking  at  Jacko's  black  face,  and  kept  on  jab- 
bering away  when  she  could  edge  in  a  few  words  between  her  mirthful 
fits,  as  if  it  was  rare  fun  to  her  to  see  what  a  Guy  he  had  made 
of  himself ;  but  not  a  syUable  did  Jacko  understand  that  issued  from 
her  lips,  while  the  impudent  young  rascal  was  bold  enough  to  pat  her 
cheek,  though  he  left  a  black  niark  behmd. 

Fred  felt  confident  from  her  merry  laughter  that  there  was  no  lurking 
dauger  veiy  near,  and  while  he  was  looking  about  him  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  place  it  was  they  had  entered,  he  heard  a  door  open  at  the  other 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  Charley,  dressed  in  the  same  costume  as 
themselves,  came,  in  followed  by-  Pauline.  His  face  and  hands  were 
also  black,  resembling  more  the  true  African  colour  than  that  of  hi» 
companions ;  his  hair  too  had  been  dyed  and  twined  into  hundreds  of 
small  curls,  telling  by  its  neatness  and  uniformity  that  delicate  female 
fingers  had  been  busy  there,  though  they  had  after  all  their  labour 
failed,  in  giving  it  that  woolly  appearance  which  is  natural  to  the 
Afiricau. 

After  congratulating  his  companions  on  their  sudden  escape  from 
slavery,  he  turned  to  the  French  lady  and  said,— 

''  I  think  I  understand  the  whole  arraDgement  now,  and  will  make 
them  acquainted  with  our  plans.  If  we  onoe  gain  the  boat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  I  see  nothing  to  fear,  as  no  attack  is  likely,  you 
say,  to  be  made  on  that  side  of  the  palace." 

"  That  I  am  certain  of,"  replied  Pauline ;  '<  it  is  the  last  spot  that  will 
be  asaaUed.  Two  or  three  of  the  slaves  are  all  you  are  likely  to  meet 
with  there,  and  even  these  the  first  cry  of  alarm  will  very  likely  draw 
off  to  sedc  safe  shelter  for  themselves.     It  will  be  a  red  night,  and  in 
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an  hour  or  so  the  battle  will  have  commenced.  I  heard  the  sound  of 
the  Sultan's  kettle-drums  and  cymbals,  mingled  with  the  faint  jingling 
of  his  Moorish  bells,  juBt  before  I  descended  from  the  palace-roof. 
You  three  are  our  chief  trust,  and  maj  the  protecting  hand  of  Heaven 
-shelter  you  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  Princesses  whose  future  happiness 
is  left  in  your  charge." 

She  bent  her  head,  and  left  them  to  consult  together  what  was  best 
to  be  done  in  preparing  for  their  escape,  and  went  away  to  make  ample 
provision  for  their  journey  through  the  forest,  should  they  be  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  it ;  for  she  had  spies  at  her  command  who  had  influence 
enough  to  remove  whatever  she  might  require  from  the  rich  stores  of 
the  palace. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

* 

THE  GREAT  GORILLA  CAVE. 

BEFORE  arriving  at  the  cavern,  they  crossed  over  a  deep,  dark, 
mysterious-looking  valley,  in  which  lay  numbers  of  large  boulders, 
that  might  have  had  the  marks  on  them  scratched  at  some  undated 
glacial  period,  or  worked  by  the  hands  of  a  pre-historic  race,  of  whom 
nothing  can  ever  be  known.  ^^  How  can  we  tell  that  these  are  not 
relics  of  the  primitive  race  of  goriUas,  who  were  as  civilized  as  most 
other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ] "  said  the  doctor,  addressing  the  captain 
and  his  nephew.  ''The  domestic  dog  returns  to  his  original  form  if 
left  to  breed  in  a  wild  state,  and  becomes  a  wolf  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations ;  and  may  not  the  present  race  of  gorillas  have  d^enerated 
and  returned  to  their  original  form,  retaining  no  trace  of  that  inter- 
mediate state  which  was  comparatively  civilized,  and,  for  aught  we 
can  prove  to  the  contrary,  left  their  history  written  on  these  stones  ?  ^' 

'<  Which  I,"  said  the  captain,  winking  at  Harry,  ''am  able  to  read. 
Look  at  that  stone — was  ever  any  lettering  plainer  1  Look  at  that  D,  a 
child  could  make  it  out.    It  reads,  '  Doctor,  you're  a  very  great  donkey.' " 

"Sold  again,  doctor,"  said  Hany,  laughing;  "that's  another cramo- 
meter." 

All  at  once  a  grave  look  spread  over  the  captain's  pleasant  face, 
before  he  gave  the  word  of  command  to  enter  the  cavern,  and  turning 
to  the  doctor  he  said,  "I  think  it's  very  wrong  to  go  and  make  a 
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ftlaughter-house  of  the  hiding-place  of  these  poor  gorilla^}.  They  aie 
harmless,  if  let  alone ;  they  eat  only  vegetables.  We  do  not  require 
them  for  food,  though  those  beasts  of  Fans  do,  and  would  be  quite  sl» 
much  contented  if  left  to  eat  one  another,  which  from  my  soul  I 
wish  they  would  until  there  wei'e  only  two  of  them  left,  and  each  of 
those  began  to  devour  the  foot  of  his  companion  monster  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  when  they  had  finished,  nothing  but  their  heads  might  be 
found,  and  the  whole  cannibal  race  ended.  We  will  enter,  and  have 
a  peep  at  them,  as  we  have  got  torches ;  but  I  will  cashier  the  first 
man  that  fires — ^unless  to  protect  himself — until  I  give  the  word  of 
command/'  Then  his  old  smile  coming  back,  he  added,  ^'  The  doctor 
half  believes  they  may  be  our  brothers ;  and  if  you  overhaul  your 
Bible,  my  lads,  you'll  find  that  the  first  murderer,  Cain,  hadn't  a  word 
to  throw  away  on  a  dog,  when  asked  where  his  brother  was.  So  you 
see  it's  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  If  they  make  a  rush  at  you,  and 
you  see  they  mean  mischief,  why  you  know,  my  lads,  you  must  defend 
yourselves  when  the  enemy  boards  you." 

The  doctor  looked  about  him  when  they  entered  the  yawning  cavern, 
and  discovered  such  signs  as  a  naturalist  knows  how  to  interpret  aright, 
showing  that  the  cave  had  been  inhabited  by  the  gorillas  for  ages,  and 
that  they  had  raised  the  floor  several  feet.  He  even  suggested  to  the 
captain  that  it  might  pay  as  well  as  guano,  to  clear  it  out,  and  ship  it 
off  home  for  agricultural  purposes. 

^'  It  might  do  for  the  yard  of  a  London  nightman,"  said  the  captain, 
'^  or  be  placed  in  the  i*uns  where  people  are  pestered  with  rats,  for  it's 
strong  enough  to  poison  a  whole  shipload  of  them." 

There  was  a  roar  and  a  rush  among  the  gorillas  into  the  darkness  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  cave,  nor  had  they  been  seen  by  more  than  the 
first  two  or  three  who  entered,  and  who,  at  a  rough  calculation,  said 
there  might  have  been  from  thirty  to  fifty  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  that 
rushed  off  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  lights,  for  not  one  turned  round  to 
show  fight. 

It  must  have  been  the  fire  from  the  torches  that  frightened  them, 
for  there  were  the  remains  of  leopards  and  other  savage  beasts  of  prey 
scattered  about  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  the  gorillas  had  killed  in 
their  own  defence  when  attacked  by  them,  proving  that  they  possessed 
great  courage.  No  doubt  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  light  had  ever 
been  thrown  on  the  interior  of  that  gloomy  and  unexplored  vault  since 
it  first  yawned  beneath  the  dark  roof  that  had  enclosed  it  from  the 
earliest  night  of  time. 

Though  the  jolly  sailors  were  prohibited  from  killing  the  gorilIa.s 
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unless  they  were  first  attacked,  this  order  did  not  extend  to  discovering 
the  "  new  berths  they  had  found,  when  they  cut  and  ran  their  ship^" 
as  the  seamen  said;  so  they  hurried  on,  one  after  another,  shouting,  until 
the  score  of  torches  they  carried  were  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness 
that  stretched  &t  between  where  the  officers  were  stationed. 

Then  came  a  roaring  sound,  like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,  which 
filled  the  cavern,  mingled  with  shrieks,  and  the  beating  of  m3rriads  of 
wings,  extinguishing  the  torches,  and  leaving  the  captain  and  those 
with  him  no  alternative  but  to  rush  out  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of  lai^ 
black  bats,  flying  so  close  together  that  they  looked  like  a  vast  volume 
of  dense  smoke,  rolling  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  The  natives 
who  were  outside,  set  off  full  run ;  for  in  their  belief  these  were  the 
spirits,  or  imps,  that  did  the  bidding  of  those  gorillas,  into  whom  their 
souls  had  entered,  and  that  went  about — ^not  unlike  themselves  at  times 
— seeking  whom  they  might  devour. 

"  You  are  right  about  the  guano,  doctor,"  said  the  captain,  as  they 
drew  aside  to  let  the  dark  and  lengthy  doud  of  bats  pass,  "  and  never 
in  all  your  life  will  you  see  again  such  a  mustering  of  the  manufacturers 
of  it,  though  I  still  doubt  if  it  is  the  right  sort.  What  would  some 
future  geologist  say,  supposing  the  top  of  the  vault  caved  in,  and  all 
these  millions  of  bats  were  found  bedded  together  9  Ten  to  one  he 
would  sit  down  and  write  a  book  to  prove  that  there  was  a  period  of 
time  when  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  inhabited  only  by  bats  and 
gorillas,  in  the  belief  that  he*  wrote  what  was  true.''  Now  and  then 
a  gorilla  or  two,  availing  themselves  of  the  shelter  the  bats  afforded, 
came  out  and  made  off  into  the  forest,  and  among  these  appeared  one 
as  grey  as  the  beard  of  Methuselah,  bent  double  through  age,  stone- 
blind,  and  not  a  tooth  in  his  head.  He  was  supported  on  the  arms  of 
two  gorillas,  who  were  "  no  chickens,"  as  they  were  on  the  turn,  having 
already  rea<$hed  what  is  called  "  the  pepper-and-salt "  stage.  The  two 
gorillas  that  led  their  grey  forefather  paid  no  regard  to  the  captain  or 
his  officers,  and  though  they  spoke  not,  "  their  eyes  conversed,"  seeming 
as  if  they  would  have  said,  "  Look  at  us  with  tears  in  your  eyes ;  we 
are  not  like  those  unnatural  Fans,  who  when  their  grandsires  are  used 
up,  either  make  smoked-meat  of  them  for  a  future  day,  or  serve  them 
up  piping  hot,  instead  of  paying  reverence  to  their  grey  hairs,  as  we 
do  to  his.  He  is  the  father  of  us  all,  and  has  as  many  descendants  aa 
there  are  hairs  on  his  body.  Look  at  us,  and  learn  how  to  treat  the 
aged  and  the  infirm."  The  doctor  was  the  only  one  that  cared  to 
follow  this  strange  procession,  and  after  a  time  he  came  back,  his  hands 
uplifted  in  wonderment. 
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<<  Well,  where  did  they  take  Methuselali  to,  and  what  did  they  do 
with  him  1 "  inquired  the  captain. 

^'  Treated  him  like  a  Christian/'  replied  the  doctor ;''  placed  him 
carefully  on  a  sunny  bank,  where  there  was  a  good  light,  and  com 
menced  their  work  of  a  '^  Hunt  on  the  skin,''  which  I  imagine  would 
be  rather  a  difficult  chase  to  follow  in  the  dark,  however  plentiful  the 
game  might  seem.  Where  he  scratched,  they  followed  his  fingers,  acting 
like  pointers.  Then  they  let  him  rest  a  bit,  and  fed  him  with  berries. 
Ah !  captain,  I  used  to  say  Methuselah  was  the  happiest  man  that  ever 
lived,  as  he  hadn't  a  relation  left  to  pester  him  in  his  old  age,  or  pray 
for  his  death,  to  inherit  his  property.  But  I  think  differently  now, 
after  seeing  how  this  grey  forefather  is  attended  to.  Perhaps  before 
he  went  blind,  he  was  able  to  read  the  pages  of  those  stone-books  which 
lie  scattered  around.     Who  knows,  who  knows  ? " 

<*  Well,  he  is  an  oddity,  at  idl  events,"  said  the  unfeeHng  lieutenant , 
*^  and  venerable  as  he  is,  and  much  as  I  respect  old  age,  I  must  have  his 
skin,  doctor,  for  he  appears  to  me  as  if  he  were  nearly  seven  feet  high,  if 
he  stood  upright,  and  it  will  be  something  to  talk  about)  to  show  the 
skin  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  in  the  world.  Why,  he  must  be  five 
hundred  at  the  very  least,  I  should  say." 

"  He's  not  quite  that,"  said  the  captain  ;  '*  but  I  should  prefer  taking 
him  alive.  He  can  neither  scratch  nor  bite,  nor  can  he  run  away. 
We  must  have  him,  though  I  fear  he  is  an  awful  old  rascal." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  voices  of  the  sailors  were  heard  emerging 
from  the  cavern,  and  driving  before  them  such  a  strange  variety  of 
beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  as  are  rarely  foimd  together,  excepting  as 
bones  disinterred  from  some  ancient  cave,  in  which  they  had  perished 
during  one  of  those  subterraneous  convulsions,  amid  which  all  animal 
life  seems  to  have  become  suddenly  extinct.  Once  in  the  opeii  air,  and 
they  all  dispersed,  to  return  again,  no  doubt,  when  night  fell  upon  the 
forest.  The  two  gorillas  that  had  led  forth  the  blind  old  patriarch, 
also  decamped,  leaving  their  grey  forefather  to  shift  for  himself  m  the 
best  way  he  could. 

Poor  fellow,  as  he  could  hardly  get  one  foot  before  the  other,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  capturing  him,  and  as  he  hadn't  even  a  stump  left 
in  his  poor  old  mouth,  and  all  his  nails  were  broken  off  short,  he  had 
nothing  to  defend  himself  with,  unless  he  took  up  a  stone  or  a  stick, 
and  then  he  didn't  seem  to  have  strength  enough  remaining  to  throw 
the  one,  or  strike  a  blow  with  the  other.  All  he  coxdd  do  was  to  shake 
his  head. 

"  I'm  as  good  as  a  father  to  you,  you  grey-bearded  old  rascal,'^  said 
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the  sailor  who  helped  to  support  him  on  one  side,  while  a  shipmate 
assisted  on  the  other,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  female  gorilla, 
which  had,  as  he  said,  ''  slipped  her  cable,  when  so  many  craft  ran  fonl 
of  one  another,  and  made  her  escape  through  the  fleet."  And  as  he 
was  carried  clean  off  his  legs  when  the  rush  from  the  cave  took  place, 
he  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  hurry  back  as  fast  as 
he  could,  and  rejoin  his  shipmates. 

When  they  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  forest  where  big-whiskered 
Jack  had  taken  to  the  tree  for  safety,  while  he  was  besieged  by  the 
gorillas,  they  discovered  one  of  his  assailants  lying  lieadless  beside  it, 
while  the  ti*unk  showed  signs  of  the  dean  cut  the  saQor  had  made 
with  his  cutlass,  just  about  where  the  gorilla's  head  would  be  when  he 
climbed  the  tree,  and  got  hold  of  the  branch  on  which  Jack  stood  to 
defend  himself.  As  for  the  other,  the  sailor  said  "  He  stared  with  all 
the  eyes  he  had  got,  when  he  saw  his  partner's  head  go  rolUng  down 
the  slope  at  the  root  of  the  tree ;  then  he  said  something  I  couldn't 
understand  to  the  fellow  we  have  got  in  tow  with  the  mooring  chain  ; 
and  when  I  shied  my  hat  at  him,  which  he  no  doubt  mistook  for  my 
own  head,  as  it  rolled  along  the  ground,  like  that  of  his  brother  gorilla'8, 
he  gave  a  roar,  and  began  to  make  tracks,  with  all  his  sail  hoisted, 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  figure  head  every  few  knots  he  made,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  still  on  his  shoulders." 

.  And  now  one  of  the  most  affecting  sights  was  beheld  that  ever  was 
witnessed  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  an  AMcan  forest,  and  that 
was  the  meeting  between  the  grey  old  gorilla  and  the  one  that  was. 
fastened  to  the  tree  which  the  doctor  had  chlorofomed.  No  sooner  was 
the  blind  old  patriarch  led  up  to  his  fettered  relative,  than  he  began 
smelling  him.  When  the  aromatic  ordeal  was  finished,  the  blind 
ancient  felt  his  companion  troia  head  to  foot,  gininting  and  making  a 
purring  noise  all  the  time  ;  but  still  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the 
chain,  though  he  tried  it  with  his  fingers,  and  at  last  touched  it  with 
the  tip  of  his  tongue.  After  that  the  old  gorilla  said  something  to 
the  young  one  which  induced  the  latter  to  stoop  down,  and  thrust  his 
head  between  the  legs  of  his  venerable  relative,  and  when  he  raised  it, 
Methuselah  was  seated  on  his  shoulders  with  his  grey  legs  crossed 
tightly  over  the  bearer's  broad  hairy  chest,  where  he  sat  as  safe  and 
comfortable  as  a  gipsy  child  strapped  between  the  panniers  on  a  donkey's 
back. 

At  the  doctor's  request  the  chain  was  removed,  for  he  said  they  would 
show  less  feeling  than  the  gorilla  who  carried  his  grey  forefather,  if  they 
permitted  him  to  be  encumbered  by  such  an  additional  weight  while 
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engaged  in  an  act  that  would  do  credit  to  any  Cliristian.  So  the 
procession  wended  back  to  the  Fan  village,  the  gorilla  with  his  i^ed 
ancestor  on  his  shoulders  heralding  the  way,  followed  by  the  sailors 
jmd  natives,  who  were  received  by  a  gaping  crowd  of  Fans,  greatly 
piizzled  to  make  out  what  they  saw.  When  the  young  gorilla  tried  to 
place  the  patriarch  on  the  ground,  he  found  he  couldn't  get  him  off  his 
shoulders  at  any  price,  for  the  old  rascal  tightened  his  legs  under  the 
young  one's  throat,  just  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  8ea,  nor  could  the 
yonng  one  get  rid  of  him  without  help,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried. 
"  He's  just  like  a  Christian,  isn't  he,  doctor  ?"  said  Harry,  laughing. 

{To  h^  continued.) 
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[UDGING  from  the  numerous  queries  and  communications 
which  have  been  addressed  to  me  relative  to  the  paper  on 
Electricity,  published  in  the  Magaaine  /or  Bot/s  for  last 
August,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  interest  has  been 
felt  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  spirit  of  investigation  has 
been  stirred  up  in  the  wide  circle  of  readers  of  that  excellent  periodical 
to  examine  into  the  matter  for  themselves.  This  apparent  approval  of 
my  first  efforts  as  a  public  writer,  while  it  cannot  fsal  to  afford  me  much 
gratification,  has  also  encouraged  me  once  more  to  rush  into  print,  in 
the  hope  that  the  treatment  of  a  somewhat  similar  branch  of  science  may 
excite  a  thirst  for  further  inquiry  among  my  young  readers,  and  con> 
tribute  to  them  some  degree  of  rational  amusement.  Should  I  succeed 
in  securing  this  object,  our  pleasure  will  be  mutual,  and  I  shall  feel 
amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  thought  I  have  bestowed  in  preparing 
this  paper  on  Gralvanism. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  or  explain  the  origin  of  this  sister 
science  of  Electricity,  further  than  to  state  that  it  owes  its  discovery  to 
a  mere  accident  which  occurred  in  the  house  of  an  Italian  philosopher 
named  Galvani 

It  would  appear  that  Mrs.  Galvani  was  rather  fond  of  frog-«oup,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  this  peculiar  article  of  food,  so  revolting  to  the 
English  taste,  but  so  highly  appreciated  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent, 
was  ordered  by  her  medical  adviser  for  the  philosopher's  wife,  who  was^ 
consumptive.  Several  little  frogs,  skinned  and  ready  to  be  converted  by 
the  skill  of  the  cook  into  this  anti-consumptive  diet,  were  lying  actually 
"  dead  corpses  "  near  the  apparatus  where  one  of  the  professor's  pupils 
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was  making  experiments  with  an  electrical  machine.  By  some  accident 
the  operator  touched  with  his  knife  the  leg  of  one  of  these  little  skinned 
creatures,  and,  wonderful  to  behold  !  the  limbs  seemed  to.  be  restored  to 
life,  and  by  several  kickings  or  twitchings  conveyed  the  idea  of  being 
once  more  animated.  This  aocidmtal  circumstance  led  to  further 
experiments,  and  thus  the  science  of  Galvanism  has  from  the  year 
1790  progressed  until  it  has  attained  its  present  degree  of  perfection. 

The  study  of  this  mysterious  science  is  very  fascinating ;  for  while  it 
affords  amusement,  it  also  enlightens  the  mind,  and  raises  it  above  the 
common  level.  It  cannot  be  said  of  the  pursuit  of  this  study  that  it  is 
time  wasted.  Its  cultivation,  and  the  examination  into  the  working  of 
the  system,  do  not  contribute  to  the  mere  trivial  enjoyment  of  an  hour, 
but  conduce  to  the  most  useful  and  important  results.  Without 
improvements  in  the  agency  of  this  power,  should  we  have  been  able  at 
the  present  day  to  convey  a  message  throughout  the  length  of  England 
and  Scotland  with  the  velocity  a  thousandfold  greater  than  the  sweeping 
blast  of  the  most  violent  hurricane  1  Men  of  intellect  set  themselves 
carefully  to  study  and  search  out  the  properties  of  this  subtle  and 
invisible  agent,  and  accomplished  what  still  remains  the  wonder  of  the 
age.  Even  in  these  days  of  progress,  when  eveiy  description  of  invention 
is  advancing  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  the  science  of  Galvanism 
keeps  pace  with,  if  it  does  not  outstrip,  all  other  scientific  pursuits.  Behold 
the  recent  wonder  of  the  world — ^the  Atlantic  Cable  !  Who  would 
have  thought,  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  conversation  could  be  carried  on, 
at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  apart,  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  sunk 
three  miles  into  what  was  at  one  time  (and  that  not  long  since)  esteemed 
a  bottomless  ocean, — in  nearly  as  short  a  time  as  a  stanuuering  man 
could  express  hk  ideas  to  another  face  to  £Bu;e  with  him  1  Could  the 
grave  restore  its  dead,  and  our  ancestors  be  permitted  to  step  again  on 
the  busy  stage  of  this  world,  how  would  it  astonish  their  weak  minds 
(with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  to  be  aware  of  the  gigantic  strides  with 
which  this  science  had  advanced  during  their  comparative  brief  absence 
from  this  earthly  scene !  When  told  that  a  communication  could  be 
made  almost  instantaneously  from  London  to  York,  would  they  not  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  ''  That  is  impossible ;  for  can't  we  recollect  the  time 
when,  with  the  utmost  speed,  the  journey  occupied  a  day  and  a  night  9  '* 
And  perhaps  one  of  their  companions,  who  had  not  been  so  long  a  tenant 
of  another  world,  might  add,  "  Even  in  mj  time,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
in  those  palmy  days  of  coaching,  which  was  considered  the  i%6  plus  uUra 
of  expeditious  travellmg,  when  we  used  to  bowl  along  the  smooth  level 
road  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour — even  then  we  could  hardly 
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accomplish  the  distance  in  a  long  summer's  day."  And  how  totally 
incredible  would  it  appear  to  them  to  be  informed  that  a  gentleman 
stationed  at  Yalejitia,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  had  apprised  a  friend  at 
Newfoundland  that  the  GrecU  Eastern  was  just  coming  into  the  harbour ; 
and  before  the  big  ship  could  pass  over  the  intervening  distance  of  a 
mile  or  two,  to  receive  an  answer  that "  The  steamer  must  have  made  a 
very  quick  passage,  as  she  only  left  the  Bay  of  Heart's  Content  at  such 
a  time." 

But  even  to  ourselves,  whose  minds  have  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  astonishing  feats  performed  by  the  power  of  Galvanism, 
especially  during  the  present  year,  it  appears  almost  an  incredible 
statement  when  we  read  in  a  leading  article  of  the  leading  journal 
of  the  day  the  powerful  instrument  of  which  the  contents  of  a  lady's 
thimble  has  been  recently  made. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  informed  his 
hearers  that  by  way  of  experiment  the  engineer  of  the  company  joined 
the  extremities  of  the  two  cables  which  now  stretch  across  the  Atlantic, 
thus  forming  an  immense  loop-line  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
miles.  He  then  put  some  acid  in  a  lady's  silver  thimble,  with  bits  of 
zinc  and  copper,  and  by  this  simple  agency  he  succeeded  in  passing  signals 
through  the  whole  length  in  little  more  than  a  second  of  time.  We 
may  exclaim  this  is  really  wonderful,  if  not  absolutely  beyond  belief 
The  simplicity  of  the  fact  seems  to  have  taken  even  electricians  by 
surprise.  When  a  cable  was  first  laid  across  the  whole  breath  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  was  anticipated  that  an  unusually  high  power  would  be 
.  requisite  to  drive  the  current  in  sufficient  force  through  such  a 'length. 
In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  they  used  a  battery  with  fifty  cells,  and 
afterwards  employed  five  hundred  cells. 

But  this  extraordinary  power  was  soon  found  only  to  injure  the  cable, 
and  the  company  are  now  working  between  Yalentia  and  Newfound- 
land with  a  battery  of  only  twenty  cells.  I  must  however  stop  on  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  for  I  fancy  some  of  my  young  friends  are  growing 
impatient  at  this  rather-  lengthened  introduction,  and  are  beginning  to 
say,  "  I  wish  the  fellow  would  go  ahead,  and  come  to  the  main  point :  a 
little  electricity  in  his  pen,  and  less  twaddle,  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
us."  But,  my  young  friends,  it  is  not  twaddle.  I  am  anxious  by  these 
observations,  which  bear  upon  our  subject,  to  rouse  your  attention  and 
interest  your  minds,  so  that  you  may  go  along  with  me,  and  be  prepared 
to  persevere  with  a  plucky  determination  to  overcome  any  difficulties 
that  may  lie  in  your  way  in  the  construction  of  a  voltaic  or  galvanic 
battery,  and  the  several  parts  which  contribute  to  form  a  complete 
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apparatus.  And  even  should  my  suggestions  and  directions  relative  to 
the  construction  of  a  battery  not  be  followed  out,  yet  still  I  would 
venture  to  hope  that  the  reader  would  not  lay  down  the  paper,  after 
perusing  it,  without  feeling,  in  some  measure,  interested  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  experiments  which  I  purpose  to  explain — ^my  object 
being  to  convey  instruction  on  this  subject  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced in  a  simple  and  amusing  manner,  so  that  the  mind  may  be 
led  to  investigate  matters  connected  with  this  science  that  may  happen 
to  come  under  its  notice ;  and  no  doubt  an  easy  solution  may  be  afforded 
to  what  had  long  seemed  a  difficulty.  Take,  for  instance,  the  extra- 
ordinary  effect  produced  on  the  sensitiye  plant  by  the  slightest  touch. 
Many  of  my  readers  are  probably  &miliar  with  the  sudden  drooping 
appearance  which  the  leaves  of  this  little  plant  assume  on  such  an 
occasion.  But  in  case  others  under  whose  eye  these  pages  may  come 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  singular  propensity 
of  this  timid  thing — I  am  almost  inclined  to  write  **  creature  " — which 
apparently  shrinks  even  from  the  soft  and  delicate  finger  of  the  ^'  human 
form  divine,''  I  will  give  a  short  description  of  it. 

The  usual  height  of  the  plant  is  from  one  to  two  feet ;  its  leaves 
i*esemble  those  of  the  acacia  tree.  Its  tender  nature,  I  believe,  will  not 
endure  the  rough  treatment  of  wind  or  rain  ;  it  is  therefore  generally 
cultivated  and  kept  in  a  hothouse,  or  at  a  window.  When  any  part  of 
this  plant,  either  stem  or  even  a  single  leaf,  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  finger,  all  the  leaves,  as  if  by  magic,  immediately  8hiU  up — no  doubt 
sympathizing  with  their  offended  member  which  had  received  the  direct 
assault,  and  hang  down  in  a  mournful  and  drooping  posture.  Now 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  and  curious  change  1  I  will  give  the 
Holution  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  words  of  the  EnglUh  MecJianicy  a 
useful  journal  for  those  whose  taste  lies  in  that  direction.  The  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  George  Ligerson  to  the 
Atkemmim.     He  says, — 

''  Some  months  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  motion  of  the  folioles  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  on  being  touched  by  the  finger,  might  be  due  to  the 
transmission  or  interchange  of  electricity  between  the  two  points  in  con- 
tact Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  took  the  opportunity  a  few  days  ago  of 
putting  the  matter  to  the  test,  by  using  for  the  purpose  of  touching  the 
folioles  a  non-conductor,  a  steel  conductor,  and  the  finger.  The  experi- 
ment quite  answered  my  expectations.  The  plant,  I  should  state,  was 
in  flower,  and  at  this  period  it  is  probably  more  sensitive  than  at  other 
times.     The  experiments  wei*e  these  : 

**  On  touching  gently,  and  even  lightly  pressing,  the  folioles  with 
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glass,  they  remained  as  tbey  were.  On  touching  them  with  steel  held 
in  the  fingers,  or  (in  other  instances)  with  the  fingers,  thej  made  their 
usual  movements.  Again,  before  I  applied  these  tests,  a  gentleman 
asked  me  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  the  plant  moved  more 
readily  when  touched  by  any  of  his  children  than  by  himsel£  He  had 
seen  this  take  place  several  times,  and  could  not  account  for  it  I 
thought  it  harmonized  exactly  with  my  theory,  and  have  since  had 
reason  to  believe  that  with  the  same  individual  the  action  will  be 
more  evident  when  he  is  in  a  tonic  state  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
than  when  he  is  exhausted  and  weary. 

"  Although  what  I  have  shown  goes  to  prove  that  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity between  the  points  in  contact  will  account  for  the  movement  of 
the  folioles  in  each  instance,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  whenever  the 
foliole  moves  there  must  be  contact  with  a  conductor ;  for  I  hold  it 
possible  that  the  plant  may  be  capable  of  developing  within  itself  suffi- 
cient of  such  force  to  close  its  folioles  (a  seemingly  protective  movement) 
if  roughly  handled." 

These  experiments  were  witnessed  by  another  M.D.,  Mr.  Edward 
Divers,  who  corroborates  the  fact  by  stating,  ''  While  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  proved  highly  sensitive  to  the  slight  contact  of  your  finger,  or  of 
a  piece  of  steel  held  in  your  hand,  they  were  not  sensitive  to  the  similar 
contact  of  glass." 

Now  after  this  description,  should  any  of  my  ingenious  readers  wish 
to  make  an  artificial  sensitive  plant,  he  must  proceed  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Procure  4  feet  6  inches  of  copper  or  brass  wire  of  moderate  thick- 
ness. Cut  it  into  lengths  of  12  and  6  inches ;  for  instance,  cut  three 
pieces  into  lengths  of  12  inches  each,  and  three  pieces  into  6  inches 
each,  which  will  dispose  of  the  whole  length  of  4  feet  6  inches  ot 
wire. 

Place  all  these  lengths  of  wire  evenly  at  one  end,  and  twist  them 
together  for  about  4  inches  from  the  bottom  (this  is  to  form  the  stem 
or  trunk  of  the  tree).  Next  bend  each  of  the  wires  separately  out- 
wards, so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  branches ;  you  will  then  have 
a  miniature  tree  as  it  appears  in  winter. 

The  next  process  is  to  clothe  it  with  foliage ;  this  must  be  done  by 
cutting  the  leaves  out  of  green  tissue  paper,  and  fiistening  them,  leaf 
by  leaf,  to  the  branches  by  means  of  silk  thread.  There  should  of  course 
be  a  stalk  to  each  leaf,  by  which  to  tie  it  with  the  silk  to  the  branches, 
so  as  to  allow  the  leaf  full  play. 

After  you  have  thus  constructed  this  artificial  tree,  plant  it  in  a  flower- 
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pot  containing  very  dry  soil  or  sand,  plunging  only  so  much  of  the  trunk 
into  the  soil  as  to  give  steadiness  to  the  structure. 

Now  for  the  eidiibition  of  this  electrical  phenomenon.  Place  the  flower- 
pot on  three  inverted  and  perfectly  dry  tumblers,  or  on  any  other  non- 
conducting substance,  to  form  a  stand ;  one  end  of  a  brass  chain  or  wire 
must  be  joined  to  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  the  other 
end  fastened  by  tying  or  othei'wise  joining  it  to  the  root  of  the  imaginary 
plant.  The  chain  or  wire  may  be  introduced  through  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flower-pot,  or  passed  over  the  side  and  dipped  into  the 
soil  to  the  root.  On  the  machine  being  put  into  motion,  the  leaves  will 
immediately  rise  up,  and  continue  to  stand  erect  in  this  position  so  long 
as  the  electricity  is  passing  through  them. 

You  will  observe,  by  stating  that  the  leaves  will  rise,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  in  a  suspended  posture  before  the  application  of  the 
electricity  to  them,  and  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  stalks  by  which 
they  are  attadied  to  the  branches  were  sufficiently  slender  to  allow 
them  to  &11  by  their  own  weight. 

If  while  the  plant  is  under  the  power  of  electricity,  the  finger  or  any 
good  conducting  agent  is  made  to  touch  any  part  of  the  plant,  the 
electricity  will  be  drawn  off,  and  the  leaves  wiU  in  a  remarkable  manner 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  drooping  foliage  of  the  real  sensitive  plant. 

Yoltaic  or  galvanic  electricity  and  that  produced  by  an  electrical 
machine  are  of  a  similar  nature,  but  the  method  of  obtaining  it  is  very 
different. 

When  electricity  is  to  be  produced  by  an  electrical  machine,  the 
apparatus  cannot  be  kept  too  dry,  and  the  glasses  should  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  a  warm  flannel,  or  silk  handkerchief;  but  in  the  case  of 
galvanic  batteries,  a  fluid  is  the  chief  agent  employed,  as  will  be  seen  as 
we  proceed. 

There  are  numerous  kinds  of  batteries — each,  however,  having  its 
special  purposes :  there  are  Groves*,  Daniels',  Smee's,  Bunsen's,  Cruik- 
shank's,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Groves'  is  more  powerful,  but  also  more  expensive  than  the  others, 
and  is  used  principally  for  exhibitions  for  the  electric  lights  and  ex- 
periments where  greater  strength  is  required. 

Daniels'  is  useful  when  it  ia  desirable  to  maintain  a  continuous  flow 
of  electricity,  although  of  not  very  high  power. 

Smee's,  Bunsen's,  Cruikshank's,  <&c.,  are  generally  used  with  the  electric 
coil  machiue,  or  giving  shocks,  and  exhibiting  experiments  of  various 
kinds. 

I  suppose  the  majority  of  my  young  readers  would  hardly  consider 
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there  was  any  fun  in  the  experiments  they  may  be  able  to  peiform 
with  the  galvanic  battery  unless  the  shocks  they  should  produce  would 
fiiglUen  the  person  on  whom  they  are  made  nearly  into  fits. 

There  will  not  be  much  harm  done  if  these  experiments  are  tried  by 
one  boy  upon  another.  But  should  that  species  of  mischief  which 
enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  schoolboys  be  associatea 
with  cruelty  in  the  application  of  these  experiments  to  inoffensive  and 
dumb  animals  which  cannot  speak  their  trouble,  or  remonstrate  with 
them  on  the  uncalled-for  pain  to  which  they  may  be  wantonly  subjected, 
in  order  to  afford  a  morbid  and  heartless  amusement,  then  the  spirit 
loses  its  manly  character,  and  is  degraded  by  a  cowardly  and  cruel 
action. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  explain  how  the  several  kinds  of  batteries  are 
constructed.  I  would  first  recommend  Smee's  battery  as  a  good  pattern, 
and  best  suited  to  your  wants  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  as  well  to  be  versed 
in  the  battery  line,  so  I  will  endeavour  to  enlighten  you  on  the  oon> 
struction  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  may  here  state  that 
all  batteries  are  composed  (with  very  few  exceptions)  of  zinc  and  copper, 
or  platinized  silver. 

To  show  the  action  that  takes  place  in  a  battery,  suppose  we  make 
one  of  an  old  copper  penny  and  a  piece  of  zinc  of  the  same  size.  Bore  a 
hole  at  the  edge  of  each  piece  of  metal,  through  which  pass  the  end  of  a 
copper  wire,  and  twist  it  so  as  to  make  it  firm.  Next  get  a  small 
earthemware  gallipot,  and  place  the  penny  and  piece  of  zinc  on  theii' 
-edges  in  it ;  let  the  distance  apart  between  the  two  metals  be  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  ;  take  care  you  do  not  let  them  touch, — ^this  can  be  prevented 
by  placing  a  small  stone  at  the  bottom  for  the  plates  of  your  battery  to 
rest  against.  Now  fill  the  i>ot  with  clean  soft  water,  and  drop  into  it 
twenty  drops  of  oil  of  vitiiol  (sulphuric  acid) ;  you  will  immediately 
})erceive  a  great  number  of  minute  bubbles  adhering  to  the  side  of  the 
zinc,  but  no  perceptible  difference  will  be  observed  on  the  copper. 

If,  however,  the  ends  of  the  wire  be  brought  into  contact,  the  bubbles 
will  be  seen  to  leave  the  zinc  and  fly  to  the  copper,  then  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  burst ;  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  odour  will 
be  perceived,  which  is  hydrogen,  one  of  the  gases  of  which  water  con- 
sists, and  is  the  lightest  gas  known,  being  fifteen  times  lighter  than  the 
atmosphere.  It  was  formerly  used  for  inflating  balloons,  but  since  the 
improvements  in  the  manu&cture  of  coal-gas,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a 
much  lower  price,  it  is  now  very  seldom  employed  for  that  purpose,  and 
is  superseded  by  the  cheaper  article. 

If  you  have  performed  the  experiment  with  a  penny  and  a  piece  of 
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zinc,  you  will  obscr>'c  that  the  sine  is  being  corroded  by  the  water  and 
vitriol.  Now  if  you  had  a  large  battery  with,  perhaps,  twenty  pairs  of 
plates,  it  would  be  almost  endless  work  to  fix  ireak  ones  every  time  it  is< 
I'equisite  to  supply  them ;  but  the  labour  can  in  a  great  degree  be 
avoided  by  amalgamating  the  zinc,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Having  cut  the  zinc  to  the  required  form  and  size,  it  must  be  im- 
mersed for  a  few  seocmds  in  the  liquid  before  mentioned;  then  im- 
mediately rub  some  mercury  on  it  with  the  end  of  a  stick  capped  with 
flaDnel.  The  quieksilver  (mercury)  will  be  seen  to  adhere  to  the  metal, 
and  form  a  lustre  equal  to  the  reflector  of  a  highly  polished  mirror. 
After  amalgamating  both  surfaces,  the  water  will  have  very  little 
corroding  effect  upon  it,  and  consequently  it  will  last  much  longer. 
When  you  perceive  a  number  of  bubbles  rising  from  the  zinc,  at  the- 
time  that  neither  it  nor  the  wire  attached  to  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
copper,  tlie  zinc  will  require  to  be  freshly  amalgamated.  Some  degree  of 
precaution  is  essential  in  order  not  to  inhale  the  peculiar  gases  which 
rise  during  the  time  the  operation  is  being  conducted.  If  you  can  spare 
a  little  of  your  pocket-money  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  better  to 
purchase  a  ready-made  battery,  which  may  be  obtained  from  most 
opticians. 

In  case  you  may  be  at  a  loss  to  select  any  one,  it  may  assist  you  in 
your  choice  if  I  name  a  few  with  whose  addresses  I  am  acquainted. 
Messrs.  Elliot  and  Brothers,  5,  Charing  Cross,  and  56,  Strand ;  Mr. 
W.  E.  Statham,  111,  Strand;  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  43,  Piccadilly ; 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Cox,  22,  Skinner  Street,  Snow  Hill, — all  of  London ; 
and  Mr.  M.  Sadler,  19,  Aston  Street,  Birmingham,  from  whom  I  have 
this  morning  received  a  catalogue  of  very  cheap  and  elegant  apparatuses. 
"  Gralvanic  Batteries  from  Is.  6d. ;"  "  Galvanic  Machines  from  6s.,"  and 
other  articles  of  a  similar  kind  equally  cheap.  If  you  doubt  your 
capabilities  of  constructing  a  battery  and  coil,  I  may  here  advise  you  to 
purchase  them,  which  can  be  had  complete  for  12s.  6d. ;  this  will  be 
much  cheaper  and  better  made  than  you  are  likely  to  make  at  your  first 
attempt. 

You  will  have  occasion  to  apply  to  some  of  these  or  other  scientific 
iostrament  makers  for  several  articles  which  you  will  require,  such  as 
silk  or  cotton  covered  copper  wire,  tinfoil,  &c.  &c.,  which  you  will  not 
be  able  to  manufacture  for  yourself,  and  with  which  you  cannot  dispense. 

A  Smee's  battery  is,  I  believe,  always  constructed  with  amalgamated 
zinc  and  platinized  silver.  But  as  this  last-named  metal  is  so  expen- 
BivCy  being  nearly  the  value  of  gold,  and  probably  out  of  the  reach  of 
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most  of  mj  young  readers,  I  shall  substitute  copper  for  it,  which  will 
iinswer  almost  every  purpose  for  which  platinized  silver  is  required, 
and  but  little  inferior  in  power. 

The  peculiar  quality  possessed  by  platinum,  which  renders  it  so  useful 
in  batteries,  or  wherever  strong  acids  are  employed,  is  its  capability  of 
resisting  the  action  of  acids,  so  far  as  regards  their  cori'oding  power. 
Neither  can  it  be  melted  by  an  ordinary  fire  :  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  dissolved  by  the  application  of  heat  is  when  it  is  subjected  to  a 
very  powerful  battery,  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner  as  carbon  in  the 
manu£Eicture  of  electric  light,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter.  It  will 
therefore  be  perceived  that  platinum  is  a  metal  of  a  very  hard  and  en- 
during character ;  another  recommendation  is  that  it  is  stronger  in  its 
action  than  copper.  But  notwithstanding  the  superior  properties  of 
this  valuable  metal,  many  first-rate  batteries  are  constructed  with 
copper  and  zinc.  You  must  not  therefore  think  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  platinized  silver  plates  to  make  an  effective  battery. 

A  Smee's  is  perhaps  about  the  simplest  and  most  easily  constructed 
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battery  in  use.     I  will  therefore  commence  the  subject  of  voltaim  or 
galvanism  by  describing  one  of  them ;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  understanding  the  several  parts  of  it  by  a  little  attention  and 
reference  to  the  aocompanying  figures. 

Fig.  1  i^epresents  a  full  view  of  a  Smee's  battery,  complete.     Fig.  2  is 
a  side  view  of  the  same :  the  same  letters  are  applied  to  the  same  parts 

in  both  engravings.  A,  fig.  1  and  2,  is  a  piece  of 
well-baked  mahogany,  or  other  hard  and  close- 
grained  wood,  4^  inches  long,  |  x  f .  Cut  a  half- 
inch  square  out  of  each  end,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing;  saw  a  kerf  along  the  bottom  for  the 
coi^r  to  be  fixed  in :  the  other  end  of  the  copper 
is  to  be  inserted  in  a  similar  groove  in  a  piece  of 
cork,  or  some  other  dry  wood,  the  same  length  as 
the  breadth  of  the  plate,  which  is  to  be  3^  inches 
broad  and  9  inches  long ;  the  zinc  plates  are  to  be 
of  the  same  breadth,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  copper.  They  are  to  be  two  in 
number,  placed  on  either  side  of  the  copper,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  figs.  1  and  2.  Z  Z  are 
the  zincs  amalgamated,  as  before  described ;  C  the 
copper  plate,  the  two  ends  being  firmly  fixed  in 
their  respective  grooves.  The  zincs  are  secured  in 
their  places  on  each  side  of  the  copper  by  the 
binding  screw,  B,  fig.  3,  which  can  be  procured 
from  any  of  the  establishments  I  mentioned ;  but 
if  money,  and  not  appearance,  is  the  consideration, 
an  ingenious  amateur  workman  could  connect  the 
two  ancs  together  by  soldering  or  otherwise  fasten- 
ing copper  wire  to  each,  and  then  twisting  them  together.  A  like  wii*e 
may  be  passed  through  the  wood,  and  joined  to  the  copper,  thus  doing 


Fig.  2. 
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away  with  the  other  brass  screw,  D.  The  conducting  wires  may  be  also 
bent  in  the  shape  of  a  hook,  and  hung  on  the  two  wires,  or  rather  the 
two  poles  of  the  battery.     The  wire  from  the  copper  or  platinized  silver 
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is  called  the  positive,  and  the  one  from  the  zinc  the  negative:  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  frequent  allusions  will  be  made  to  them. 

Before  settLog  the  plates  in  their  places,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  varnish  all  the  wood-work,  and  especially  in  the  ker£s,  with  either 
common  shellac  varnish  or,  which  is  far  preferable,  red  sealingwax 
dissolved  in  naphtha  or  spirits  of  wine.  The  process  of  melting  the 
sealingwax  may  be  hastened  by  crushing  it  fine,  then  pouring  the 
spirits  upon  it^  and  shaking  it  well.  This  preparation  should  be  kept 
ready  for  use,  as  it  takes  several  days  before  it  becomes  thoroughly 
dissolved ;  and  there  are  few  things  that  annoy  and  irritate  an  ambitious 
and  impatient  youngster  more  than  to  have  to  wait  for  any  one  particular 
article  when  everything  else  is  ready,  and  he  is  anxious  to  proceed  with 
his  experiment. 

The  positive  plate  (copper)  may  be  placed  in  the  gi'oo've  while  the 
varnish  is  still  soft,  which  will  be  by  this  means  firmly  cemented ;  but 
you  must  wait  until  it  is  hard  and  diy — ^which  will  not,  however,  be 
long — before  you  attempt  to  fiasten  the  negative  plate.  When  the 
sealingwax  varnish  is  dry,  and  the  plates  secured  in  their  proper  places^ 
your  voltaic  or  galvanic  battery  is  completed. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  operation.  Mix  cai^fully  in  a  stone  jar 
seven  parts  of  rain-water,  filtered  through  blotting-paper,  with  one  part 
of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid).  In  the  process,  while  the  acid  i^ 
mixing  with  the  water,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  that  if  a  glass  jar  be 
used  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  be  broken,  and  the  fluid 
would  of  course  injure,  if  not  destroy,  everything  on  which  it  was  spilt. 
But  if  care  be  taken  in  the  working  of  the  batteries,  no  such  disastrous 
result  would  follow.  In  the  event,  however,  of  a  misfortune  of  this 
kind  occiuTing  while  thus  employed,  the  best  and  most  effective  means 
to  prevent  the  acid  running  its  unchecked  career  in  mischief  ii^  to  wash 
the  place  or  article  well  with  hot  water  and  common  yellow  soap,  until 
the  acid  is  entirely  removed,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  first  washing 
off  the  soap,  then  rubbing  the  end  of  your  finger  upon  the  place.  If 
the  finger  passes  over  the  damaged  spot  without  a  creaking  sensation,  or 
a  feeling  of  harshness  similar  to  what  is  felt  in  using  spring  or  hard 
water  for  washing,  you  may  consider  that  the  power  of  the  acid  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  operation ;  but  in  case  thb  result  be  not  attained, 
you  must  persevere  in  your  washing  until  no  acid  remains.  Of  course 
the  scrubbing  must  be  resorted  to  immediately  on  the  occun'ence  of  the 
accident,  otherwise  the  corroding  nature  of  the  acid  will  have  taken  too 
deep  a  hold  to  be  effaced  by  any  application  except  of  the  scissors  or  knife. 

{To  be  continved.) 


l^tJtl^jcriT. 


By    SIDNEY   DABYL. 


|LTHOIJGH  in  this  year  of  grace  to  speak  of  a  person  as 
drawing  the  long  bow  is  to  paj  him  anything  bat  a 
compliment,  there  was  a  time  when  every  loyal  subject 
of  the  realm  would  have  felt  that  an  insult  had  been 
offered  him  if  any  one  had  bold  him  that  he  could  not 
draw  the  long  bow.  Indeed,  in  Edward  lY/s  reign,  an  act  was  passed 
compelling  '<  every  Englishman  and  Irishman  dwelling  with  English- 
men to  have  an  English  bow  of  his  own  height,"  to  be  made  of  that 
sort  of  wood  best  suited  to  the  muscular  capacities  of  the  individual. 
Moreover,  in  order  that  means  of  practising  might  be  provided,  it  was 
directed  that  butts  should  be  set  up  in  every  township,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants should  ''  shoot  up  and  down  at  them  every  feast  day,"  imder  a 
penalty  of  one  hal^nny  when  they  should  omit  so  to  do.  In  these 
days  of  breech-^loading  cannons  and  Snider  rifles,  when  as  far  as  the 
liuman  mind  can  anticipate,  weapons  of  destruction  have  been  brought 
as  near  perfection  as  can  be,  the  simple  instruments  of  warfare  used  by 
our  ancestors  cannot  fail  to  provoke  a  smile.  Yet  the  foundation  of 
England's  great  name  upon  the  battle-field,  and  consequent  importance 
as  a  nation,  was  laid  by  her  archers,  whose  skill  and  prowess  decided  the 
fate  of  many  a  fierce  fight,  and  made  them  renowned  and  feared 
throughout  Europe.  Who  forgets  the  part  ihej  played  in  the  famous 
fight  of  Cressy,  when  the  arbalests  of  the  Frenchmen  having  been  injured 
by  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen,  they  drew  Hieir  long  bows  from  their 
coverings,  with  the  strings  thoroughly  sound  and  dry,  and  poured  in  a 
still  more  deadly  shower  on  the  ranks  of  the  foe?  So  at  Aginoourt, 
d^piie  the  big  guns  which  had  just  ck)me  into  fashion^  and  from  which  so 
miidi  was  es:pecied,  the  victory  wto  in  reality  gained  by  the  EnglUh 
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archers — a  fact  which  King  Henry  himself  freely  acknowledged.  As  every 
Englishman  should  now  know  how  to  handle  his  rifle,  so  was  it  held 
that  all  loyal  subjects  should  be  adepts  in  the  use  of  the  bow  from  the 
very  earliest  period  of  our  history.  No  matter  what  his  quality  or 
position^  gentle  or  churl,  noble  or  peasant^  from  the  king  on  his  throne 
to  the  clodpole  in  his  hovel,  it  was  an  obligation  there  was  no  avoiding. 
Says  Bishop  Latimer,  in  the  famous  sermon  he  preached  before 
Edward  YI.,  who  was  himself,  like  his  progenitor,  a  most  skilful  archer, 
"  My  father  taught  me  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow ;"  and  adds,  "  It  is 
best  to  give  the  bow  so  much  bending  that  the  string  need  never  touch 
the  arm,''  advice  which  those  who  handle  l^e  bow  in  these  days 
would  do  well  to  follow,  as  thereby  they  avoid  the  necessity  of 
wearing  that  exceedingly  uncomfortable  appendage  known  as  the 
brace  or  gauntlet. 

Probably  our  boys  may  have  heard  of  the  Honourable  Artillery 
*  Company  of  London,  which  now  occupies  the  foremost  position  in  the 
volunteer  force.  It  was  originally  a  band  of  archers,  and  has  always 
gone  by  its  present  title,  which  is  appropriated  from,  the  French,  in 
which  language  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  arUU&rie,  was  archery. 
To  see  its  members  in  the  red  coat  and  bearskin  headdress  of  to-day, 
with  their  rifles  at  their  sides,  one  can  hardly  fancy  that  they  belong  to  a 
fraternity  which  originated  in  1610,  and  held  weekly  military  exerciaes 
on  the  same  ground  at  Finsbury  as  they  now  occupy,  and  make  use  oi 
for  a  like  purpose.  They  received  their  Charter  from  Henry  VIII.,  by 
which,  oddly  enough,  they  were  permitted  to  wear  dresses  of  any  colour 
except  purple  and  scarlet^  and  to  shoot  at  birds,  if  not  pheasants  or 
herons,  within  two  miles  of  royal  palaces.  Just  as  our  riflemen  have 
attained  to  such  marvellous  proficiency  in  the  use  of  their  weapon,  so  the 
bowmen  of  old  performed  the  most  astounding  feats.  Whether  our  old 
friend  and  companion,  Lempriere,  is  historically  accurate  when  he  tdls 
us  the  story  of  Aster  of  Amphipolis  and  Philip  of  Macedon,  it  ia  nnneoefr- 
sary  to  inquire.  Philip  may  or  may  not  have  lost  his  right  eye,  and  Aster 
may  or  may  not  have  been  hanged  as  he  had  been  promised  ;  there  is 
no  necessity  to  step  out  of  our  own  borders  for  stories  of  remarkable 
feats  with  the  bow,  as  there  are  hosts  of  them  which  oome  from  aources 
whose  veracity  cannot  be  questioned.  Put  Robin  Hood  out  of  the 
question,  and  Little  John  into  the  bargain,  as  some  unbelieving  bar- 
barians have  ventured  to  hint  that  neither  of  these  nurseiy  heroes  hare 
ever  existed,  and  there  are  plenly  of  famous  arolistB  to  be  fiNmd.  King 
Harry  the  Eighth  could  try  coiiohisions  with  any  of  his  subjects,  whOehis 
son  Edward,  with  all  his  stadioiiB  and  pious  habitS|  4k>iild  hit  the  popiir|ay 
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in  the  head  at  400  yards.  The  latter,  himself,  relates  how  one  hundred 
archers  of  his  guard  shot  before  him  at  a  well  seasoned  one-inch  board,  and 
snanj  of  them  pieroed  it  completely  through,  insomuch  that  tiie  points 
*of  their  arrows  fixed  themselves  in  another  board  that  had  been  placed 
behind  it  There  is  also  a  stovy  told  of  an  attorney  named  Leigh, 
hailuig  from  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  who,  it  was  said,  shot  a  mile  in 
tfasee  flights,  and  a  multitude  of  instances  of  a  like  kind  which  space 
would  not  allow  me  to  mention  here,  and  many  of  which,  if  it  did,  are 
no  doubt  £eaniliar  to  my  readers.  It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  faety  that  for  a  very  long  period,  indeed,  for  a  period  of  two 
•oenturieB  after  gunpowder  had  been  applied  to  military  purposes,  the 
long  bow  was  the  weapon  most  used  by  the  English  in  fighting  their 
iMttks.  The  musket  was  so  clumsy  and  complicated  in  its  mechanism, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  capacity  for  getting  out  of  order,  that  an  archer 
might  shoot  six  arrows  in  the  time  occupied  in  charging  and  discharging 
onemuaketb  In  pretby  much  the  same  proportion  we  find  nowadays 
that  the  breech-loader  has  got  the  better  of  the  old  muzzle-loading  gun, 
»nd  is^  in  fiict,  supplanting  it  as  £^  weapon  to  be  used.  The  average 
length  of  the  long  bow  was  six  feet  and  that  of  the  arrow  three  feet, 
though  both  these  matters  very  much  depended  upon  the  height  and 
«tieDgth  of  the  shooter.  At  one  time  every  child  of  seven  was  com- 
pelled to  begin  practise  with  the  longbow  ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  a 
mistake,  and  rather  to  weaken  than  improve  the  style  and  aim  of  the 
rising  generation,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  when  it  is  remembered, 
what  physical  exertion  is  required  to  stretch  an  ordinary  bow  at  the 
present  day. 

-  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  me  that  archeiy 
is  not  a  more  favoured  pastime  than  it  is.  No  doubt  in  many  parts  of 
England,  especially  in  the  West  of  England,  it  is  extensively  patronised, 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  popular  amusement  in  the  literal  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  Now,  considering  the  public  taste  for  outdoor 
sports,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should  be,  more  particularly 
a^  archery  involves  competition,  and  appeals  to  that  spirit  of  emulation 
that  we  like  to  import  into  our  pastimes.  Above  all  things  it  allows  our 
sisters  and  pretty  cousins  to  take  a  share  in  it,  a  recommendation  which 
most  of  our  boys  will  know  how  to  appreciate.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  all 
dispute  that  some  of  the  best  shots  in  England  are'iadies,  and  I  myself 
can  vouch  for  the  exceUence  of  their  shooting,  from  an  opportunity  I 
had  of  forming  an  opinion  last  year  at  a  grand  Toxopholite  display  at 
Brighton,  wherein  they  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  There  is 
one  thing  that  everybody  must  admits  which  is  that  archery  is  an 
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exceedingly  healthy  exercise^  and  may  be  indulged  in  with  very  great 
advantage  to  the  physical  man  or  woman.  It  involves  none  of  that 
straining  or  over  exertion  which  can  be  urged  against  other  sports  of  a 
more  violent  character,  but  expands  the  chest  and  hardens  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  I  am  told  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  of  the  year  is  the  festival  of  the  Royal  Company 
of  Scotdi  Archersy  an  extensive  society  that  has  existed  for  centuries, 
and  has  its-  head  quarters  at  Edinburgh,  where  weekly  meetings  for 
practice  are  held  in  certain  meadows  appropriated  to  the  purpose*  It 
has  a  very  large  number  of  members,  and  some  exceedingly  valuable 
prizes  to  be  shot  for  annually,  while  on  all  important  occasions  the 
.uniform  of  the  Hoyal  Company,  which  is  made  of  dark  green  doth, 
&ced  with  black  braid  and  a  narrow  stripe  of  crimson  in  the  centre,  and 
a  hat  with  a  plume  of  black  feathers,  has  to  be  worn. 

I  have  purposely  re£rained  from  entering  into  any  details  as  to  the 
use  of  the  bow.  If  my  readers  want  them  they  must  look  into  their 
'*  Every  Boy's  Book,"  where  they  will  find  all  the  instruction  and  in- 
formation they  may  require.  Of  this  I  am  quite  certain,  that  during  the 
dull  season  of  the  year,  when  football  is  over  and  cricket  has  not  yet 
begun,  our  boys  might  do  worse  than  amuse  themselves  with  archery. 
I  am  well  aware  that  at  school,  and  very  often,  at-home  too,  it  is  urged 
as  an  objection  that  it  is  a  dangerous  pastime.  Pshaw,  dangerous  I  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  taking  precautions  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  surely  so 
pleasant  an  amusement  should  not  be  lost  because  those  who  would 
take  part  in  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  carefuL  The  sooner  Englisli 
boys  take  care  to  alter  this  the  better. 


^t  Jfnrtlier  ^bbmtnrfs  of  |os|tta  ^afosepipe, 

MASTER  MARINER. 
9  enlt  of  tf^e  i^ex  aiilr  Exiilr. 

Bt   lieutenant  C.   B.   low  (late)  LN. 


-•o^ 


CHAPTER    ir. 

SND  now  to  lay  before  my  readers  tlie  plan  I  proposed 
to  adopt,  and  which  was  to  free  me  from  the  toils  of 
the  enemy.  There  is  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Borneo 
a  superstition  of  a  peculiar  character,  but  which  has  been 
shared,  at  no  very  distant  date  eitlier,  by  some  civiliBed 
races  in  Europe.  It  is  believed  by  them  that  after  death — that  is, 
within  a  limited  period,  such  as  a  year  or  two,  and  more  particularly 
before  the  corpse  is  inteiTed — the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  sometimes 
returns  to  its  tenement  of  flesh,  and  that  the  body,  when  thus  reani- 
mated, haunts  by  its  presence  the  scene  of  its  earthly  joys  and  sonx)ws.. 
So  the  shade  of  the  deceased  warrior  flits  about  the  arena  of  his 
triumphs,  and  is  said  oftentimes  to  assume  the  very  aspect  the  body 
wore  when  it  fought  its  last  flght,  and  received  the  ghastly  wounds 
which  deprived  it  of  life.  The  time  selected  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
peripatetic  inclinations  of  the  restless  spirit^  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  that  most  fearful  hour  of  the 

"  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire ; 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cty,  and  ban-dogs  howl, 
And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  np  their  grares." 

HXNBT  VL,  Put  II. 

*^  There  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  the  existence  of  such  a  super- 
stition  among  these  ignorant  savages,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  similar 
belief  held  sway  among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  some  few  hundred 
years  since;  and  thrilling  anecdotes  of  a  like  character  were  told  so- 
lately  aa  the  year  '45,  when  so  many  brave  Scottish  clansmen  and  chiefs 
fell  on  the  bloody  field  of  the  Culloden,  or  were  ruthlessly  put  to  the 
sword  by  the  "  Butcher  Cumberland.''     Of  this  superstition  I  intended 
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noir,  as  a  last  resource,  to  avail  myself;  everything  was  fiivourable,  as  the 
hour  of  the  night,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  my  enemies  had 
already  inspected  my  body,  and  concluded  that  I  was  defunct,  the  only 
thing  required  was  that  I  should  '  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking- 
place,'  and  perform  the  arduous  role  of  ghost  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
natural^  or  rather  supernatural,  to  defy  detection.  It  was  my  only 
chance.  I  was  too  weak  to  fight  or  to  run  ;  in  fact,  I  was  half  afraid  that 
my  knees,  which  felt  feeble  and  tottering,  might  play  me  false,  and  that 
just  at  the  critical  moment  of  trial,  when  my  steps  ought  to  be  steady 
and  measured  as  that  of  the  stage  ghost  in  Hamiet,  my  legs  would  giv& 
way  under  me,  and  I  should  tumble  down  in  undignified  '  pose,'  and 
bring  down  upon  myself  the  retributive  daggers  of  the  spectators,  a  sort  of 
grim  burlesque  on  the  death  of  Csesar.  I  thought  it  no  joking  matter 
at  the  time,  though,  I  assure  you.  Well,  having  made  up  my  deter- 
mination to  make  this  last  effort  for  dear  life,  I  summoned  up  all  my 
resolution  to  aid  me  in  the  attempt. 

"  With  clenched  teeth,  and  heart  wildly  beating  with  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  I  pushed  aside  by  a  sudden  motion  of  my  arms,  the  dead 
bodies  lying  on  me,  and  then  rose  bolt  upright  on  my  feet.  Just  for  b. 
passing  moment  I  took  a  quick  glance  round  the  spot  where  lay  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  then,  having  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  points  of  the 
locality,  and  the  quarter  towards  which  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
bend  my  steps  in  order  to  effect  my  escape.  I  set  my  eyes  still  and 
fast,  and  sought  to  give  them  the  stony  glance  which  death  imparts  to 
the  orbs  of  all  his  victims.  But  I  was  not  unobserved ;  already  the  noise 
made  by  my  rising  myself  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  group  of 
watchers  nearest  me,  the  same  who  had  been  angrily  discussing  the 
honour  of  having  slain  me.  In  an  instant  a  cry  of  alarm  sounded  from 
the  lips  of  all  those  warriors,  while  at  the  same  time  they  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and,  with  their  weapons  in  hand,  seemed  as  though  about  to  test 
my  claim  to  affinity  with  the  world  of  shadows.  I  became  conscious 
that  nearly  all  of  the  sleeping  savages  had  been  aroused  by  the  terrified 
exclamations  of  those  nearest  to  me ;  it  was  the  crisis  of  my  fate,  but 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  dozen  spears  were  pointed  at  me,  and  a 
hundred  voices  yelled  forth  their  dire  resolve  to  sacrifice  me  on  the  spot^ 
an  old  man,  the  most  renowned  and  respected  of  their  chiefs,  sprang  for> 
wardy  and  with  an  eager,  excited  manner,  and  in  tremblingaecents,  conjured 
and  commanded  his  countrymen  to  abstain  from  any  act  of  violence. 

«  '  fViends  1  restrain  your  fieiy  nature  !  We  war  not  with  the  dead 
It  is  the  White  Chief's  spirit.  Woe  be  to  the  man  who  attempts  with 
sactilegiouB  hands  to  stay  the  steps  of  the  departed  ! ' 
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"  Though  I  expected  duriiig  this  ordeal  nothing  but  a  speedy  and 
bloody  death^  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  my  nerves  never  failed  me  for 
a  moment,  and  that  no  feeling  of  fear  paral3rsed  my  energies.  Raising 
my  right  arm  slowly  until  my  hand  was  on  a  level  with  my  shoulder,  I 
Btretehed  it  out,  and  after  a  momenifs  pause  moved  from  my  position. 
With  very  slow  measured  paces  I  commenced  to  stalk  through  the  aroused 
camp,  actually  passing  within  five  paces  of  the  dozen  armed  savages, 
who  stood  in  silence  and  terror  near  to  me.  I  marked  the  change 
which  quickly  toned  down  the  shouts  and  cries  of  astonishment  and 
rage  into  hoarse  whispers  of  awe-struck  and  solemn  observation.  I 
nfarked  likewise  (oh  !  with  what  a  sensation  of  relief  and  thankfulness), 
that  the  advancing  steps  of  a  hundred  braves  were,  by  the  words  of 
warning  of  the  old  chief,  checked  and  rooted  to  the  spot,  as  though  like 
Lot's  wife  in  the  awfrd  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  the  judgment  of  heaven  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  they  were 
turned  into  pillars  of  salt ;  or,  like  the  revellers  who  have  been  dis- 
entombed in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  they  had  been  overtaken 
while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  cup  of  life  with  the  torrents  of 
burning  lava  from  the  furious  volcano  beneath  whose  shadow  were- 
planted  their  luxurious  habitations.  I  [marked  all  this,  and  I  knew 
well  that  I  was  safe,  and  that  these  murderous  savages  would  bear  me 
as  harmless  as  though  I  were  an  impersonation  of  the  Deity  himself. 
What  a  picture  would  not  the  scene  at  this  moment  have  presented 
for  the  canvas  of  the  painter  !  Conceive  the  darkness  of  night,  made 
more  hideous  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  numerous  watch-fires,  but 
which,  beyond  the  circle  of  warriors,  was  unrelieved  by  ought,  and 
looked  in  its  Cimmerian  intensity  as  though  the  spectators  were 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  Hades  itself.  Picture  again  to  yourself^ 
if  you  have  a  very  vivid  imagination,  the  groups  of  trembling  and 
cowed  savages  now  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
witnessing  a  supernatural  visitation.  Again,  in  the  foreground  was  the 
person  of  the  narrator,  hair  unkempt,  and  head  and  face  smeared  all 
over  with  the  blood  which  had  trickled  from  the  wound  in  his 
temples.  As  a  background  to  all  this,  imagine  the  gloomy  forest,  the 
trees  of  which,  as  they  threw  their  giant  arms  about  in  fantastic  sport, 
and  with  their  huge  trunk  knotted  and  gnarled  all  over,  seemed  not 
unlike  so  many  weird  monsters.  Let  your  mind's  eye  portray  all  this, 
and  you  will  have  as  good  an  idea  of  the  striking  and  dramatic  tableau 
which  presented  itself  to  the  awestruck  assembly  as  I  can  give  you. 
My  st^  at  first  faltered  slightly  through  weakness  and  a  natural 
tremour,  but  soon  it  regained  its  wonted  firmness.     With  the  calm 
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deliberation  that  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  chaiuoterize  tlie 
movements  of  a  visitant  from  the  other  world,  I  advanced  stead- 
fastly on  my  course,  neither  seeking  to  avoid  the  terrified  knots  of 
spectators,  nor  by  gesture  or  mien  in  any  way  taking  heed  of  their 
proximity  to  my  person*  I  brushed  past  one  group  so  closely  that  the 
individuals  composing  it,  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  me  as  though 
fascinated  like  a  bird  under  the  influence  of  a  snake,  fell  back  with 
blanch^ed  faces  and  whispered  expressioois  of  dread.  During  all  the 
time  of  my  progress  through  the  fatal  circle  in  which  lay  the  dead  bodies 
of  my  followers,  not  a  word  was  uttered  aloud  with  the  exception  of 
the  exclamations  of  horror  that  greeted  my  first  appearance.  With 
joy  inexpressible,  I  perceived  I  was  approaching  the  confines  of  the 
camp,  and  would  soon  be  free  again  j  but  yet  all  fear  of  detection  was 
not  at  an  end,  for  what  if  some  of  the  more  hardy  and  incredulous  of 
the  enemy  followed  me  for  curiosity's  sake  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
watch-fires  !  ^  But  the  fear  inspired  by  my  supposed  presence  '  in 
the  spirit '  had  been  much  too  complete  for  the  most  valorous  among 
them  to  undertake  such  a  project,  and  when  at  length  I  passed  the  hist 
man  in  the  multitude,  I  knew  by  the  continued  silence  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  pursuit.  It  was  only  when  my  figure  finally  disap- 
peared in  the  shades  of  night,  and,  when  slowly  stalking  under  the 
protection  of  the  sombre  clumps  of  trees  which  formed  the  outskirts  of 
the  forest,  the  last  glimpse  of  me  was  lost,  that  the  tongues  and  limbs  of 
the  mute  and  spell-bound  assembly  were  loosed,  and  evexy  man  gave  vent 
to  his  long  pent-up  feelings  of  amazement  and  superstitious  awe.  And  I 
— I  was  safe  in  the  sylvan  solitude  around  me^  and  could  breathe  once 
more  with  a  sense  of  security.  The  ordeal  had  been  a  terribly  severe 
one,  and  now  that  the  excitement  which  had  buoyed  me  up  had  passed 
away,  xnj  overstrung  nerves  failed  me,  and  I  sank  down  in  a  dead 
.swoon.  This  faintness  only  lasted  a  few  minutes.  I  soon  recovered 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  me  to  proceed  on  my  way.  Eefi'eshing 
myself  with  a  draught  of  water  from  a  running  stream  near  at  hand,  I 
lost  no  time  but  hurried  on,  and  before  morning  broke  was  sufficiently 
far  from  my  cheated  enemies  to  rest  myself  and  look  about  for  some 
human  habitation  where  I  could  obtain  food.  Not  far  from  me  I 
observed  the  huts  of  some  friendly  natives,  who  recognized  me  and  gave 
me  shelter  and  food,  and  eventually,  after  recruiting  my  strength,  I 
returned  to  our  head-quarters  and  gave  information  of  the  disastrous 

*  Hight  not  some  Bcientifically-inolined  Bomean,  far  in  adnmoe  of  his  age  and 
nation,  be  desirons  of  witnessing  a  ghost  melt  into  '*  thin  air/'  a  praetioal  iUostra- 
tion  of  Professor  Pepper's  popular  spectre  as  painted  in  his  dissolving  yiotr  P 
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tenxiiilatioxi  Of  the  raid.  Thus  I  siicoeeded  in  esoaping  from  what  my 
readers  will  agree  with  me  in  conaidexing  a  very  awkward  poehdon. 
<  111  i^ews  flies  apace,'  and  the  intelligence  of  onr  discomfiture  had  long 
preiceded  my  arrival. 

''  On  arriving  at  the  camp,  therefcHre,  I  was  greeted  by  the  chiefe  with 
delighted  congratulations  at  iny  lucky  escape,  for  they  had  mourned  me 
as  dead,  and  looked  upon  my  loss  as  the  most  serious  blow  that  could 
have  be&Uen  the  tribe.  Now  they  all  crowded  round  me,  and  requested 
my  advice  and  assistance  to  rescue  them  'from  the  presence  of  the 
invaders,  who  would,  doubtless,  now  attack  the  town  itself.  Thanking 
them  all  for  thef  confidence  reposed  in  me,  I  advised  submission ;  for  it 
was  not  possible  that  they  could  resist  the  terrible  arms  of  which  our 
enemies  had  become  possessed.  I  also  recommooded  that  certain  of  the 
most  influential  of  our  chie&  (or  'Datus,'  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Bomean  tongue,)  should  be  sent  as  a  deputation  to  the  triumphant 
enemy,  with  proposals  to  treat  with  them  on  honourable  terms,  but  in 
the  event  of  their  refusing  hostages  and  presents,  then  to  empower  our 
commissioners  to  tender  our  complete  submission,  for  it  was  useless  to 
engage  in  war  with  them  while  we  had  nothing  to  oppose  against  their 
firearms  but  bows  and  arrows  and  the  '  Sumpitau,'  a  weapon  which 
may  be  described  as  a  tube  some  eight  feet  in  lengUi,  through  which  the 
Dyaks  blow  small  sharp-pointed,  and  often  poisoned,  arrows.  There 
was  of  course  an  outcry  at  this,  for  although  they  were  not  prepared  to 
fight^  few  among  these  warriors  had  calmly  made  up  their  minds  *  to 
eat  humble  pie,'  and  acknowledge  thus  openly  their  military  inferiority, 
to  a  tribe  they  had  hitherto  vanquished  They  were  ridieuloasly  proud, 
these  naked  barbarians,  and  spoke  of  their  prestige,  but  refdsed  never- 
theless to  strike  a  blow  to  retrieve  their  honour.  However,  I  had  a  plan 
in  my  mind,  by  which  I  proposed  to  turn  the  tables  on  onr  successful 
foe,  and  unfolded  it  the  council  of  dejected  chiefe.  I  proposed  that  for 
a  short  space  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  including  the  women,  should 
turn  their  sole  attention  to  inanufacturing  mats^  and  other  useful  or 
ornamental  articles^  and  that  when  a  certain  sum  had  been  realised  by 
their  sale,  that  I  or  any  one  else  whom  they  chose  to  d^mte,  should  go 
to  England  with  the  money,  and  purchase  powder  and  muskets,  of  the 
newest  and  most  approved  pattern.  I  then  promised  to  instruct  them  in 
the  use  of  the  firearms,  thus  acquired,  and  to  lead  them  when  proficient 
into  the  country  of  our  insolent  enemy,  and  then  they  could  take  a 
signal  revenge,  and  wipe  away  the  dishonour  of  the  present  humiliating 
treaty.  My  proposition  was  received  with  raptiure ;  there  was  not  a 
dissentient  voice«     All  the  chiefe,  who  had  hitherto  stood  round  my 
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bed  side  in  sullen  alence^  embraced  me,  and  eacb  other,  with  a  fenronr 
more  embanrasaing  than  pleasant,  as  far  as  I  was  oonoemed,  and  danced 
and  snapped  their  fingers,  aboat  the  rocnn,  like  so  many  children.  Of 
course  the  belief  which  we  heard,  existed  among  the  Idaans,  that  I  had 
been  killed  in  the  fi^t^  but  that  my  spirit^  jealous  of  its  late  earthly 
habitation^  being  subjected  to  any  indignity,  had  conveyed  my  body 
away,  was  not  to  be  dispelled,  but  our  emissaries  were  instructed  to 
encourage  this  idea  among  our  deluded  conquerors,  and  appear  alive  to 
the  value  of  their  loss ;  I|  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  do  my  best  to  get 
well,  and  it  was  resolved  that  I  should  lie  'perdu'  in  my  dwelling* 
This  I  found  hard  to  do  after  having  sufficiently  regained  my  health 
to  walk  about  tny  house,  which,  like  those  chiefly  in  use  among  the 
Malays,  was  buili  on  posts,  and  covered  with  the  leaf  of  the  palm-tree  ; 
it  was  floored  with  split  bamboo,  and  was  in  every  way  suitable  for 
this  tropical  dimate^  being  roomy  and  very  airy.  The  n^otiations  of 
our  peace  conmussioneTs,  were  at  first  unsuccessful,  but  after  much 
deliberation,  terms  were  agreed  upon.  We  were  obliged  to  make  a  com- 
plete submission,  pay  a  heavy  subsidy,  give  hostages,  as  a  guarantee  of 
our  good  fiuth,  and  yield  up  some  of  our  women  and  young  men  as 
slaves.  It  was  in  the  last  degreee  mortifying,  but,  like  'Ancient 
Pistol '  (when  down  on  his  knees  before  the  irascible  Welshman,  he  was 
forced  in.  the  most  abject  manner  to  eat  the  leek  he  had  derided),  we 
could  not  help  ourselves,  and  like  that  '  scurvy  knave,'  look  you,  we 
mentally  exclaimed — 

"  *  By  this  leek  I  will  most  horribly  revenge.  I  eat,  but  eke,  I  swear.' 
"In  short  we  swallowed  the  impalatable  mouthful,  carried  out  the 
artides  of  peace,  and  resolved  with  'curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,'  to 
bide  our  time.  For  a  wonder,  you  might  have  seen  any  day  in  the 
week  all  our  fire-eating  warriors,  now  sadly  crest-fidien,  busy,  like  so 
many  women,  making  dyed  mats  for  sale  to  some  of  the  northern  tribes 
of  'Lant'  or  sea  Dyaks.  In  this  respectable,  but  not  vety  manly 
employment^  severol  months  passed  away.  I  had  completely  recovered 
from  my  wounds,  but  had  to  more  up  and  down  my  house  like  a  caged 
lion,  until  the  requisite  amount  of  the  material,  known  as  ihe  '  sinews  of 
war,'  was  accumulated.  At  length  the  happy  day  arrived,  when  by  dint  of 
industrious  exertions,  and  an  energy  that  could  not  have  been  excelled 
in  a  Manchester  cottonnspinning  &ctory,  the  necessary  funds  were 
secured.  With  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  tribe,  and  carrying  some 
j£3,000  in  hard  doUara,  I  prepared  to  set  out  for  Singapore.  At  that 
place  it  was  decided,  I  was  to  get  bills  in  London  in  exchange  for  the 
money,  and  as  soon  as  a  ship  sailed  I  was  to  take  my  departure  for 
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England.  Tliifl  was  a  lai^  sum  of  money  to  intrust  me  with,  but  the  chiefs. 
relied  cm  my  honour,  and  besides  they  had  no  altematiye.  I  expected 
to  pnrdiase  with  it  600  mnskets  and  bayonets  complete,  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  or  so  of  pistols  with  a  suitable  amount  of  gunpowder.  A  native 
coasting  cralt  was  hired  for  my  conyeyance^  and,  thanks  to  a  fair  wind, 
we  Bucceeded  in  reaching  Singapore  on  the  twelfth  day  after  leaving  the^ 
shores  of  Bcmxeo.  I  was  again  lucky  here,  for  on  the  follow  evening  a 
barque  was  to  sail  for  liv^pooL 

^  I  engaged  my  passage  on  board  the  Midob$y  and  embarked  with  the 
bills  of  exchange  which  were  made  payable  on  certain  brokers  in. 
London,  and  punctually  on  the  following  day  we  got  under  weigh  for  our 
long  sea  voyage.  It  was  so  many  years,  Hawsepipe,  ^ince  you  had  left 
us,  and  all  that  time  I  had  not  even  seen  a  white  face,  that  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  expressing  myself  in  English.  However,  before  I  had  been 
on  board  a  fortnight  the  hearing  the  old  fAmiliar  accent  spoken  daily 
soon  brought  back  my  native  tongue  to  me,  and  long  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  voyage  I  had  quite  releamed  the  language. 

<^  Everything  was  piV>pitious  on  our  passage  through  the  Straits  and 
aeroas  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Ci^  was  rounded,  and  the  good  ship's 
bows  were  directed  towards  Old  England ;  but  when  we  reached  the 
<  chops '  of  the  Channel,  and  had.  repainted  the  ship  outside,  and  made 
all  spruce  and  smart  below  and  aloft  for  sailing  into  the  Mersey,  it  came 
on  to  blow  <  great  guns ; '  of  this,  with  a  sound  ship  under  our  feet,  we 
cared  little,  but  before  twenty-four  hours  were  over  we  experienced 
a  heavy  cross-aea,  such  as  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Chann^  in  bad  weather. 
Tke  gale  also  increased  to  a  hurricane,  and  the  ship  laboured  greatly, 
and  like  a  spent  race-horse  seemed  much  distressed ;  her  timbers  oreaked 
and  groaned  as  though  in  mortal  agony,  and  she  xoUed  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea  most  alarmingly.  On  the  second  day  the  Midaa  carried  away 
hec  main-top-xbast  and  jib-boom ;  and  worse  than  all  thisy  we  discovered 
that  she  had  sprung  a  leak  in  her  fore-hold,  and  made  water  faster  than, 
with  all  our  exertions  at  the  pumps,  it  could  be  expelled.  The  men 
worked  well  and  ceaselessly,  and,  of  course,  I  expressed  my  intention  to 
forego  my  immunity  feoai  labour  as  a  passenger,  and  took  my  spell  at 
the  '  breaks '  like  the  rest  of  the  crew.  It  was  strange  thus  to  return 
to  the  ways  of  my  youth,  and  I  thought  it  more  than  likely  that  the 
singular  fatality  which  had  directed  my  steps  to  sea  again  would,  in  all 
probability,  mete  me  out  a  sailor^s  doom.  The  Midas  made  water  so 
quickly,  that  it  seemed  inevitable  to  all  of  us  that  the  ship  must  founder  ; 
she  became  also  water-logged  and  unmanageable.  When  he  found  that 
the  insidious  dement  had  increased  to  twelve  fleet  in  the  hold,  and  that 
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the  vessel  had  begun  to  settle^  it  was  decided  unaniinotisly  ihsA  it  only 
remained  for  us  to  take  to  the  boats.  Death  was  certain  to  overtake 
us  on  board  the  barque  before  another  twenty-four  hours,  unless  a  miracle 
intervened  to  save  our  lives,  whereas  it  was  possible  that  the  long  boat, 
in  which  all  could  stow  away,  might  weather  the  gale.  It  would  never 
do,  therefore,  for  British  seamen  to  die  without  making  an  effort 
to  escape,  like  so  many  Lascars,  whose  custom  it  too-  often  is  on  like 
occasions  to  beat  their  breasts  and  cry  <  Mera  nasseeb,*  '  It  is  my  £skte,' 
and  then  wait  tranquilly  the  death  that  might  have  been  averted 
by  prompt  measures.  The  long  boat  had  been  provisioned  and  had 
had  buckets  of  fresh  water  stowed  under  the  thwarts  so  as  to  be  handy 
for  an  emergency.  All  that  remained  for  us  to  do,  therefore,  was  to 
lower  her  into  the  water,  but  this  was  a  work  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  requiring  the  most  careful  handling. 

*^  Our  skipper  was  t^e  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  the  crew 
also  were  all  *  good  men  and  true,'  and  as  staunch  and  steady  as  English 
sailors  have  the  character  all  the  world  over  for  being  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  The  perilous  operation  of  lowering  her,  by  means  of  '  yard ' 
and  'stay'  tackles, — ^with  the  addition  of  'guys'  to  prevent  her  from 
swinging  to  and  fro  so  as  to  endanger  the  lowering  gear, — ^was  safely 
performed,  and  we  all  managed  to  gain  the  frail  shelter  she  afforded, 
with  the  melancholy  exception  of  one  x>oor  fellow,  an  '  ordinary  seaman/ 
who,  in  jumping  into  the  boat,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  When 
we  pushed  off  there  were  nineteen  souls,  all  told,  in  the  long  boat. 
Sails  had  been  provided  in  case  they  could  be  usod,  but  as  yet  it  was 
blowing  far  too  hard  for  the  little  barque  to  carry  a  stitch  of  canvas. 
The  oars  were  put  out,  and  the  men  having  organised  themselves  into 
two  watches,  kept  pulling  steadily  away.  To  the  captain,  chief  mate, 
and  myself,  was  delegated  the  arduous  and  delicate  operation  of  steering, 
and  this  duty  we  took  in  turns,  relieving  each  other  every  two  hours. 
We  resolved  on  running  for  the  coast  of  France,  supposed  to  be  distant 
by  dead  reckoning,  for  we  had  been  unable  to  take  any  observations, 
about  150  miles.  Thero  was  a  compass  in  the  boat  which  was  placed  in 
the  stem  sheets  close  by  the  tiller.  By  keeping  the  frail  vessel  head  to 
sea,  we  hoped  to  prevent  the  '  green  sed '  from  making  a  clear  breach 
over  us,  though  of  course  we  were  all  soon  drenched  through  by  the 
driving  rain  and  the  spray  which  swept  over  the  boat  in  oontinuotis  and 
blinding  showers,  the  saline  particles  in  which  were  very  painful 
to  one's  organs  of  sight ;  for,  being  helmsman,  I  liad  of  course  to  keep 
<  an  eye  to  wiotlward.'  To  our  great  peril  we  at  last  shipped  a  heavy 
sea,  which  half  filled  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  consequently  soaked 
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onr  biscuitsi  thereby  making  the  entire  supply  unfit  for  oonsumptioD. 
The  watch  off  duty  were  now  incessantly  employed  in  hailing  her  free 
of  the  waUr.  In  this  manner  the  night  closed  upon  us,  and  what  a 
night  it  was.  All  hands  expected  sudden  death  every  moment^  for 
constantly  the  sea  burst  in  terrific  force  over  us,  and  we  thought 
it  almost  impossible  that  the  boat  could  live  out  those  long  dark  hour?. 
At  length  daylight  broke  and  found  us  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
but  greatly  exhausted  and  beginning  to  suffer  irom  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
To  our  inexpressible  joy,  about  7  o'clock  A.H.  a  large  ship  hove  in 
sights  and  we  made  every  endeavour  by  hoisting  shirts  on  oars  to 
attract  her  attention.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  all  our  exertions 
would  end  in  failure,  for  slowly  and  tossing  heavily  on  the  stormy  sea, 
the  stately  man-of-war  (for  she  was  one  of  the  king's  ships)  forged  along 
and  sailed  past  us.  Our  joy  was  turned  into  bitter  despair,  as  we  marked 
this,  our  last  chance  of  succour,  snatched  from  us,  when,  oh !  happiness, 
we  saw  the  frigate  majestically  'wearing'  round  and  bearing  down 
upon  us  with  her  close  reefed  topsails  bellying  out  to  the  blast,  and  her 
tall  masts  and  massive  spars  bending  witb  the  pressure'  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  the  gale  ;  again  hope,  alternating  with  despair,  filled  our 
breasts,  our  happiness  was  unbounded,  and  we  embraced  each  other 
with  congratulations  on  the  certain  deliverance  awaiting  us.  For- 
tunately the  sea  had  somewhat  decreased,  so  that  we  were  able  to 
get  close  alongside ;  we  were  not  long,  I  assure  you,  in  swarming  up  the 
ship's  side  by  the  aid  of  ropes'  ends  flung  to  us,  and  unless  my  reader 
liajs  known  what  it  is  to  feel  perfectly  safe  after  having  been  exposed 
for  a  length  of  time  to  imminent  peril,  it  would  be  futile  my  attempting 
to  define  the  ecstatic  feeling  of  finding  oneself  again  treading  the  deck 
of  a  'tight'  ship.  The  gallant  frigate,  although  tmder  close  reefed 
canvas  and  battling  against  half  a  gale  of  wind,  was  as  stiff  '  as  a 
church,'  and  we  all,  even  the  most  reckless  among  us,  experienced  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  night,  as,  after  partaking  of  a  hearty  meal  in 
the  wardroom,  we  jumped  into  hammocks  placed  at  oiir  disposal  by  the 
kindness  of  the  captain  and  officers,  and  *  boused  it  out '  in  sleep. 

"  Well,  we  were  landed  in  safety  at  Portsmouth^  to  which  great  naval 
dep6t  the  man*of-war  was  bound,  and  I  made  my  way  to  London  at 
once.  As  to  the  money  orders,  they  were  quite  safe,  for  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  secrete  them  about  my  person,  So  that  in  the  event  of 
our  ultimately  reaching  terra  jirma^  I  might  be  able  to  prosecute  my 
mission^  When  you  met  me,  Hawsej^pe,  two  hours  ago,  I  was  just 
returning  from  the  gonmaker's  in  Whitechapel,  with  whom  I  have 
made  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  amount  of  firearms. 
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"  I  hope  to  return  to  mj  old  associateB  next  month,  and  I  have  seen  a 
ship  in  tbe  dobks  which  sails  for  Singapore  just  about  the  time  the  arms 
and  powder  will  be  ready  for  shipment ;  and  then,"  added  JameBOO, 
his  fooe  lighting  up  with  savage  exultation,  ^^  alter  drilling  my  men  in 
the  manual  and  platoon,  I  riiall  be  ready  to  teach  the  wretches  who 
slew  my  sons,  that  two  can  play  at  the  deadly  game  of  leaden  "  balls," 
and  that  it  had  been  better  for  them  that  they  had  never  been  taught 
the  fatal  secret  which  Friar  Bacon  gave  to  the  worid." 

« By-the-by,"  I  said,  rnterrupting  him  in  his  soliloquy,  "  you  never 
told  me  how  your  enemies  got  those  muskets,  and  how  they  learnt  the 
art  of  urii^  them  to  sudi  good  purpose."     '^  Didn't  I } "  said  he. 

^<  It  seems,  then,  that  an  English  trading  vessel  was  driven,  like  our 
pom*  old  ComeUef  on  the  coast  during  a  severe  stonn  from  the  north- 
ward. She  was  laden  chiefly  with  firearms  and  gunpowder.  I  never 
heard  where  she  was  bound  to,  but  every  soul  on  board  her  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  '  tindal '  of  lascars,  who  had  been  a  private  in 
the  Bombay  Marine  Battalion.  This  man  taught  his  captors,  in  con* 
aideration  of  being  given  his  liberty,  the  European  method  of  JM^w^Hng 
the  muskets.  They  saved  from  the  wreck  nearly  three  hundred  stand 
of  arms,  and  some  casks  of  gunpowder,  and  after  a  month's  quiet  drill, 
decided  'upon  tzying  the  efficacy  of  their  new  weapons  on  their  old 
enemies.  They  had  been  very  cunning,  these  Idaana,  and  never  used 
the  firearms  until  they  got  us  in  their  clutches  and  quite  at  their  meroyi 
but  I  will  pay  them  oS,"  he  resumed,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage  and 
mortifieatLon  as  he  thought  of  the  humiliating  defeat  and  submission  of 
his  triba  **  But,'*  said  I,  "  Jameson,  have  you  no  friends  or  relations  in 
England  that  you  would  care  to  see  before  yon  leave  your  native  land, 
perhaps  for  everf  *'Not  one,"  he  rejoined,  gloomily,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  me.  ''  I  have  not  a  relative  alive  that  I  know  of ;  and  as  to  friends," 
he  added,  bitterly,  ''why,  what  are  one's  friends  after  twenty  3rear8 
of  absence  V  We  parted  for  that  day,  but  before  he  sailed  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  my  old  shipmate  and  friend,  for  I  had  a  great  liking  to  the  man, 
and  his  voice  broi^t  back  to  my  memory  some  of  the  happMst.days  <3i 
my  life.  I  saw  him  on  board  at  Gravesend,  and  we  parted  with  mutual 
good  wishes  and  regrets,  I  to  hum-drum  life  in  London,  for  I  was  striving 
to  earn  my  daily  bread  by  hard  and  uncongenial  work  as  a  derk  in  a 
counting-house,  a  quill-driver,  as  we  used  contemptuously  to  term  such 
patient  drudges  at  sea,  and  he  to  lus  wild  savage  lifo,  his  adopted 
countrymen  in  for  ofiT  unhi^^py  BameOf  and  the  gratification  of  lus 
plans  of  a  bloody  and  terrible  revenge. 

(To  be  etmtmuetL) 


Sttaiistr  l|an  jficlioB. 


E£  ronunot  of  life  ta  not  confined  to  the  chief  Mtota  on 
its  stage.  The  doings  of  men  and  women  slvraya  interest 
UB,  but  it  ia  aa  amaaing  aometlnies  to  note  the  exploita  of 
their  inferion.  For  eKunplo,  in  the  legraid  of  the  stolen 
spoon,  and  all  the  evils  that  fiiUowed  thst  pett;  laroency , 
the  Magpie  is  scarcely  second  in  interest  to  Um  Maid.  80  with  Baton 
Trench :  teke  away  his  apidexs  and  who  would  care  Cor  him }  The 
atariing  that  oonld  not  get  out  b  as  important  aa  any  bhamotMr  in 
Sterne's  iook ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Cmsoe  would  ever  have  become  a 
bosom  friend  of  mine  but  for  the  parrot. 

My  own  experience  and  that  of  my  friends  have  yiehled  some  few 
incidents  in  which  "  onr  dumb  friends  "  have  played  their  part.  Theee 
are  all  trae  and  interesting,  and,  I  think,  worth  recording. 

Kot  long  since,  in  a  BmiaU  provincial  theatoe,  a  new  [neoe  was  about 
to  be  produced  in  vhidi  there  were  required,  as  "properties,"  vases  <^ 
red  roeefi.  The  property-man  procured  some  bouquets  of  paper  Sowers 
for  the  purpose,  and  put  them  away  in  a  cupboard  in  tJie  Gre«i-room 
nntil  they  were  required.  But,  though  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
lock  Ae  cupboard  door,  <ai  the  night  of  the  perfcurmanoe,  one  of  theee 
bouquets  was  ™i«nTig  1  Search  was  ms^  and  inquiries  instituted,  hat 
without  success.  The  roses  were  not  to  ba  found.  Months  elapsed, 
aod  the  tragedy  of  ffamlat  was  about  to  be  represented  at  this  theatre, 
and  aa  a  matted  of  eouiee,  tlw  "  property  "  skull  which  figures  so  pro- 
minently ia  tliat  drama  was  in  requi^tion.  This  was  kept  in  the  cup- 
board I  bare  montioned,  and  on  its  being  sought  thme,  the  hcdlow 
soeketB  from  which  the  eyes  had  once  looked,  a[4>eared  to  be  filled  with 
a  faint  rosy  light, — a  glow  as  from  supernatural  fire  within.  Hers  wa» 
ft  mystery  I    But  it  was  one  easily  tdkni.    On  being  taken  from  tlie 
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shelf,  the  skull  was  found  to  be  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  long  lost 
roses,  torn  into  countless  shreds  so  as  to  form  a  soft  and  delicate  bed  for 
the  repose  of  a  little  family  of  young  mice !  There  they  lay,  in  roseate 
luxuriance,  in  this  grim  and  ghastly  ci*adle,  which  maternal  care  had  so 
assiduously  prepared  for  their  reception. 

I  was  mentioning  this  incident  to  a  friend  the  other  day,  and  it 
recalled  to  his  mind  an  occurrence  not  altogether  dissimilar,  but  invol- 
ving an  idea  far  more  beautiful.  He  said  it  had  always  been  his  custom 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  children  a  love  for  all  created  things, 
including  those  of  the  insect  world.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
would  never  maim  or  kill  even  objects  of  general  aversion,  but  would 
often  bring  home  and  carefully  tend  insects  which  they  had  found  in 
their  country  walks.  Among  other  things,  they  had  once  brought  into 
the  house  two  or  three  caterpillars,  which,  not  being  confined,  crawled 
away  and  were  given  up  for  lost.  One  bright,  warm,  beautiful  day  in 
the  early  summer,  when  the  sun  was  streaming  into  his  study  in  a  broad 
flood  of  gold,  my  friend  was  surprised  to  find  a  gorgeous  butterfly  in  the 
room,  and  still  more  suiprised  when  another  of  the  same  kind  made  its 
appearance.  The  windows  of  the  room  were  dosed,  and  he  could  not 
account  for  this,  until  on  examination  he  found  that  they  had  issued 
from  the  eyes  of  a  skull  which  surmounted  the  book-case !  The  poor 
Insects  had  crawled  into  that  strange  retreat  and  had  padsed  through 
the  changes  natural  to  them  under  the  dome  of  the  skull,  until  tiie 
genial  sunshine  brought  them  forth  in  their  changed  8tate*^aImost 
realizing  to  the  eye  the  beautiful  idea  of  the  Psyche  of  the  Greeks, — 
the  human  soul  in  the  form  of  a  butterflv. 

Needlework  done  by  a  sparrow  is  a  curiosity !  Yet  a  friend  has 
several  specimens  of  it  The  sparrow  was  a  poor  little  thing  that  had 
tumbled  from  the  nest,  and  was  picked  up  for  dead.  But  my  fnend — a 
kindly,  good  woman — ^took  it  into  the  house  and  nursed  it  till  it  was 
well,  and  grew  to  be  a  merry  little  chirping  fellow  as  one  would  wish 
to  see.  Its  gratitude  seemed  unbounded,  and  it  grew  so  tame  and 
domesticated  that  it  would  hop  about,  perching  on  one*8  shoulder  or 
finger,  regardless  of  open  doors  or  windows.  One  day  my  friend  sat 
hemming  a  frill,  and  just  as  she  had  set  a  stitch  in  the  fnll,  the  sparrow 
hepped  on  to  her  arm.  She  stopped  to  speak  to  it)  and  as  she  did  so  it 
tcok  the  needle  iato  its  beak  <and  drew  it  out  to  the  length  of  the  cotton. 
The  needle  was  set  in  again,  and  it  repeated  the  feat,  fluttering  and 
delighted  with  it  This  was  repeated  until  the  iq^artow  had  hemmed  a 
piece  three  incheii  in  length*  What  is  more  singular,  it,  on  many 
subsequent  oocftsioxifly  went  through  .the  same  procesft,  friends  coming 
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expressly  to  see  the  sparrow  at  work.  The  little  fellow  got  through 
nearly  a  yard  in  alL  But,  alas !  for  the  fate  of  pets  !  After  a  while 
the  sparrow  grew  so  tame  that  it  was  suffered  to  spend  hours  in  the 
garden,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  it  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  explore. 
One  sunny  day  it  flew  out  as  usual ;  but  did  not  return.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  was  killed  by  some  cat  or  dog.     Certainly  it  was  seen  no  more. 

Speaking  of  dogs,  one  can  hardly  expect  credence  for  perfectly 
authenticated  tales  of  their  sagacity.  I  knew  an  instance  in  which  a 
dog  alwi^s  trotted  home  and  apprised  his  mistress  that  her  husband  was 
at  the  public  house  getting  drunk.  It  would  come  bustling  in,  showing 
the  utmost  excitement)  never  resting  till  the  woman  accompanied  it  to 
the  public  house.  Here  is  also  a  fact  within  my  own  knowledge.  A 
widow  lady  had  a  terrier  to  which  she  was  veiy  fondly  attached,  but  it 
was  growing  old,  and  as  she  was  moving  into  lodgings  where  a  dog  was 
objected  to,  she  thought  it  best  to  have  it  destroyed.  This  intention 
of  killing  it  she  mentioned  to  her  son,  while  the  dog  was.  present.  It 
instantly  leapt  from  her  arms  and  went  out  of  the  room.  For  several 
days  the  widow  coaxed  and  enticed  it  to  her  in  vain  :  it  shrank  away 
into  comers,  where  it  would  be  found  shivering,  and  with  tears  standing 
in  its  eyes.  A  similar  instance  was,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  given  in  Notes 
and  Queries  not  long  since,  and  its  authenticity  being  questioned, 
numerous  correspondents  came  forward  with  confirmatory  testimony 
derived  from  their  own  experience. 

I  would  not  venture  to  tell  the  dog-story  I  am  about  to  give  were  I 
not  perfectly  certain  of  its  truth.  For  a  good  many  years  two  friends, — 
let  us  call  them  Brown  and  Smith, — always  went  out  together  partridge 
shooting.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  clever  dog,  called  Jock,  belong- 
ing to  SmitL  In  course  of  time  Brown  died,  but  on  the  1st  of 
September  Jock  betook  himself  to  Brown's  house,  and  whined  and 
growled  about  there,  and  continued  to  do  the  same  for  several  days. 
What  is  yet  more  singular,  Jock  repeated  this  the  second  and  third 
year.  There  will  be  those  disposed  to  class  this  with  Mr.  Jingle's  story 
of  the  sagacious  Pinto,  and  I  cannot  be  surprised ;  but  the  incident  i^ 
remembered  by  both  families,  and  is  unquestionably  authentic. 

Let  me  give  here  a  stoiy  about  insects. 

A  clergyman,  son  of  a  famous  sculptor,  and  formerly  in  the  Indian 
army,  relates  this  anecdote  of  insects.  They  were  greatly  troubled  with 
6ome  local  variety  of  them  at  Calcutta.  Nothing  was  free  from  the 
ravages  of  these  little  nuisances,  and  the  great  difficulty  was  to  preserve 
food  from  being  overrun  by  them.  .  One  night  they  tried  an  experiment. 
They  placed  the  food  upon  a  table  round  which  they  drew  a  cii'cle  of 

2f 
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some  preparadon  of  lime,  taking  great  care  tbat  there  should  be  no 
opening  through  which  an  ant  might  make  its  way  without  passing  oyer 
this  fieiy  ring.  But  the  precaution  was  in  yain.  Next  morning  the 
food  was  literally  covei^ed  with  ants.  Unable  to  solve  the  mystery,  they 
determined  to  repeat  the  experiment  next  nighty  and  to  watch  and  see 
what  happened.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  invaders  would  venture 
over  the  impediment :  if  not,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  they  oould 
arrive  at  the  food.  That  night's  watching  yielded  this  result — they 
found  that  the  ants  adopted  an  expedient  of  their  own.  They  did  not 
attempt  to  pass  the  barrier,  but  crawled  up  the  walls  on  to  the  oeiling, 
and  thence  dropped  on  to  the  table.  There,  of  course,  they  were 
prisoners,  as  their  ingenuity  was  not  equal  to  devising  a  means  of 
xette&t. 

''With  the  adhesiveness  of  shrimps,"  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  ''one 
story  brings  another  with  it."  I  will  conclude  with  one  wholly  different 
in  character. 

A  literary  friend  narrates  this  adventure. 

He  was  staying  at  Brighton  in  small  apartments,  those  next  his  being 
occupied  by  a  stalwart  fanner,  his  wife,  and  boy.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  was  startled  by  a  succession  of  sounds, 

"  Ab  of  some  one  faintly  tapping, 
Tapping  at  the  window-pcme" 

He  lay  in  an  agony,  listening.  The  taps  came  generally  slow  and  at 
irregular  intervals,  but  twice  or  thrice  in  rapid  succession.  The  noise 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  burglar  taking  out  a  pane  of  glass  from 
a  window  in  the  room  below.  Convinced  that  'diis  was  the  case,  he 
determined  to  rouse  the  fanner,  and  with  that  view  stole  to  his  room ;  but 
he  was  already  awake,  and  was  nearly  frightened  to  death  by  my  friend's 
coming  to  his  door.  The  situation  was  rendered  still  more  startling  by 
a  disclosure  the  farmer  then  made  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  between 
£200  and  X300  in  his  portmanteau,  a  fact  that  might  be  known  to  evil- 
disposed  persons.  Both  were  now  convinced  that  this  was  an  attempted 
burglary,  and  they  agreed  to  slip  downstairs  together,  and  so  catch  the 
depredators  in  the  fact — the  farmer  prudently  anmng  himself  with  an 
oaken  cudgel  with  which  he  might  have  felled  an  ox. 

Slowly  and  stealthily  they  commenced  their  descent,  the  tap,  tap, 
greeting  their  ears  as  they  thus  proceeded,  and  so  at  last  gained  the 
room  they  believed  the  sound  came  from.  With  a  sudden  movement 
they  rushed  to  the  window.  In  vam !  No  one  was  there,  and  a  further 
investigation  satisfied  tiiem    that  cverythiDg    remained    undisturbed 
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throughout  the  hoiise,  just  as  when  they  had  retired  to  rest  For  the 
moment,  too,  the  tapping  had  ceased,  but  they  had  barely  r^ained  their 
rooms  befbi'e  it  recommenced,  and  continued  at  intervals  until  morning. 
Then  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Full  of  misgivings,  the  perturbed  house- 
hold began  to  speculate  on  a  probable  ghostly  origin  for  this  mystery, 
when  all  at  once  it  was  cleared  up.  The  farmer's  wife  suddenly  pre- 
sented herself  before  my  friend,  and  laughingly  announced  that  she  had 
found  the  clue,  and  that  their  night's  unrest  might  be  traced  entirely  to 
— "  the  havels."  "  The  havels  ! "  cried  my  friend,  in  amazement,  having 
no  idea  as  to  what  the  word  meant.  But  then  and  there  he  was 
enlightened.  The  havel  is  a  small  crab  found  among  the  rocks.  That 
day  the  farmer^s  boy  had  brought  home  a  capful  of  these  treasures,  and 
secreted  them  in  a  cupboard.  The  mystery,  therefore,  resolved  itself 
into  this.  During  the  night  the  havels  had  set  out  in  search  of  water  :. 
they  had  got  into  the  passage  of  the  house,  and,  going  blindly  on,  were,, 
one  after  another,  precipitated  down  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  as  these 
were  covered  with  oil-cloth,  their  falling,  step  after  step,  had  produced 
the  slow  tap,  tap,  which  fear  magnified  into  the  operations  of  expe- 
rienced burglars  ! 

W.  S. 


2f2 


fIaiT%tte. 


KLLOW  me  to  introduce  to  you  Planchette.  She  ia  a  small, 
unobtrusive  lady,  with  a  good  reputation,  but  aotnewbat 
given  to  talking.  Some  say  thst  she  U  amazingly 
scientific ;  I  know  she  is  amusing.  Some  say  she  is 
American  bora,  but  her  early  days  were  passed  in  Ger- 
many. Some  say  she  is  spiritual ;  I  know  she  is  mechanical.  At  all 
eventfl,  I  will  introduce  her,  knowing  that  our  boys  will  welcome  a  new 
aoturce  of  amusement,  and  one  that  they  can  easily  make  themselves. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Planchette  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
bat  the  acquaintance  was  of  the  vaguest  possible  kind.  I  saw  notices 
of  Planchette  in  the  American  papers,  and  some  very  clever  people  used 
her  name  in  England  with  a  confusion  of  ideas  perplexing  in  the 
extreme.  In  the  autumn  I  received  a  drawing  of  the  ladj — a  portrait, 
in  fact — &om  a  cousin  in  America.  Everybody  has  cousins  in  America, 
yon  know.  Well,  the  portrait  was  not  reassuring,  but  her  history 
was  interesting,  at  all  events. 

Planchette,  I  was  told,  was  an  especial  favourite  in  the  highest  circles. 
She  was  reputed  to  have  served  the  American  war,  at  least ;  and  if  her 
counsels  did  not  guide  the  authorities  now  ruling  Brother  Jonathan,  my 
cousin  affirmed — and  I  believe  truly — that  /«  did  not  know  what  did. 
This  was  frank,  if  not  very  lucid  ;  but  inside  the  letter,  drawn  on  the 
very  thinnest  of  tracing-paper,  was  the  portrait  of  Planchette,  and  a  key 
to  the  mystery.  I  was  much  disappointed,  for  the  portrait  was  not 
attractive  ;  the  key  seemed  childish,  if  not  foolish.  The  spirituality  and 
supernatural  vanished  at  once;  it  seemed  so  mnch  like  a  Yankee  "notion," 
akin  to  wooden  nutmegs  and  peg  oats,  that  I  threw  it  on  one  side  as 
unworthy  of  a  trial.  I  soon  found  there  was  more  in  Planchette  tlion 
appeared  on  the  surface. 
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Here  is  the  portrait.     This  was  the  face  of  Planchette.     It  does  not 
look  very  interesting.     It  is  formed   of  hard   wood — oak,   rosewood, 

sandal-wood ;  maple,  or  even  mahogany,  will  do.  It 
must  be  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  seven  inches 
across,  and  seven  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
At  A,  one  inch  from  the  apex  of  the  heart-shape,  a  hole 
was  to  be  bored  to  admit  firmly  and  tightly  a  soft  Uad 
pencil.  At  B  B,  two  inches  from  the  side,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  from  the  flattened  end  of  the  heart, 
two  pantograph  wheels  were  to  be  screwed,  and  then  I  inserted  the 
lead-pendl  in  the  hole  at  A,  so  that  it  formed  a  third  leg.  When  this 
was  done,  I  had  Planchette  in  person.  But  what  was  a  pantograph- 
wheel  1  Where  were  they  sold  ]  What  was  the  price  1  and,  after 
ally  of  what  use  was  Planchette  %  What  did  it  do  %  and  how  were  its 
doings  to  be  ascertained  9 

I  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  procuring  a  pantograph  wheeL     I 
tried  one  mathematical  instrument  maker  after  another,  but  at  last 

J  I  procured  two  at  Negretti's,  price  3*.  each,  but  subse- 
quently I  have  bought  them  at  1«.  and  1«.  6cf.  each.  The 
best  have  ivory  runners  or  wheels,  'and  they  are  from 
1^  inch  to  1|  inch  high.  I  found  in  practice  that  the  longer 
variety  acted  the  best  The  pantograph,  I  may  state,  is 
an  instrument  used  by  architects  and  surveyors  to  enlarge  or  reduce 


their  drawings  to  a  scale,  and  the  wheel  is  so  nicely  fitted  that  it  not 
only  revolves,  but  turns  freely  on  its  axis  in  any  direction,  on  the 
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lightest  presssure  being  appHed.      The  accompanying  engraving  wiU 
give  an  idea  of  the  little  contriTance. 

This  is  how  Planchette  looked  when  complete. 


I  must  'say  that  I  did  not,  nor  have  I  found  any  one  who  admired  it 
at  first,  but  our  boys  will  naturally  inquire  the  use  of  Planchette,  and  I 
wiU  tell  them. 

First  place  the  little  lady  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or  cartridge-paper, 
on  a  table.  Then  fit  a  soft  lead  pencil  on  the  round  hole  firmly,  so  that 
it  forms  a  third  leg,  and  stands  steadily. 

In  the  second  place,  let  the  two  persons  lay  their  hands  gently  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  board,  neither  pressing,  pushing,  or  moving  it  in 
any  way,  and  wait  for  the  result 

Sometimes,  and  indeed  generally  at  first,  this  result  is  very  disap- 
pointing. On  my  first  introduction,  the  young  lady  would  not  stir. 
After  a  time  there  were  some  ugly  zigzags — ^then  a  straight  line,  and 
that  was  aU.  It  was  very  disappointing  after  the  "  odic "  or  **  vito- 
magnetic  "  talk  we  had  heard.  I  found  out,  however,  that  the  pencil 
fihould  not  precede  the  wheels,  but  should  follow  them  if  any  intelligible 
results  were  to  follow. 

I  soon  found  that  Planchette  was  possessed  of  the  much  belauded 
power  of  writing  intelligibly,  and  the  first  word  my  Planchette  wrote  was 
^  Kenilworth,"  and  the  next  word  was  "  aggrieved."  I  cannot  say  that 
either  of  these  words  were  suggested  by  the  previous  conversation  or 
had  any  relevancy  to  anything  passing  in  my  mind.  They  were  merely 
vaguies  of  Planchette.  Occasionally  the  strange  words  it  wrote  were 
curiously  coincident  with  the  thoughts  of  the  bystanders,  and  hence  the 
charm.  I  found  that  a  perceptible  pressure  of  the  fingers  was  hardly 
necessary.  The  moving  power  was  the  involuntary  muscular  action  of 
the  fingers  when  in  a  state  of  fest. 

Ab  Planchette  is  not  unknown  in  the  abodes  of  royalty,  and  is  likely 
to  become  popular  at  evening  parties,  I  may  say  that  much  that  is 
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claimed  for  this  ingenious  and  strwige  aource  of  amuaement  is  &t  &e 
least  an  exfiggeration.  It  is  possible  tliat  eome  of  the  written  words 
are  marvellous,  but  that  is  all.  I  need  say,  Mr.  Thomas  'Welton,  of 
13,  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  claims  the  high  antiquity  for 
Flanchette  of  sixteen  years.  Perhaps  in  some  circles  it  bos  been  known 
as  loi^,  but  it  oerttunly  never  became  as  popular  here  as  it  now  is  in 
America.  Lest  the  usor  of  Planchette  should  be  dieappcuitfid  at  first, 
let  me  say  that  persons  of  a  nervous  sensitive  organization  are  the 
best  operators.  With  some  persons  the  results  are  nil ;  with  others 
extraordinary.  B. 


PliUicaBTTI. 
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BT    AN    OLD    BOT. 


(0.    VII. PRIZE  DAY, 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  attraction  of  the  concert  of 
which  I  tried  to  give  some  foiut  idea  tn  my  last  chapter 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  upon  reflection,  that  the  feast  which 
terminated  the  sammer  half-year  was  most  pleaaaot.  Prize 
D&7  brin^  to  my  memory  sunshine  and  flowers,  May- 
Llossoms  and  form  break&sts,  fnends  from  home,  and  a  journey  to 
Hungerford  under  green  trees  instead  of  throi^h  the  snow. 

Beeides,  the  examinations  in  June  were  far  more  glorious  affiure  than 
in  December.  In  the  summer  time  three  Oxford  or  Cambridge  dons — as 
the  case  might  be — came  from  their  universities  to  pot  us  through  onr 
facings  in  classics  and  matfaemalacs,  and  they  were  looked  on  with  some- 
thing like  awe  as  they  sat  in  the  head  master's  pew — the  guests  of  the 
head  master — in  chapel. 

These  final  examinations  were  most  important,  and  affected  our  position 
in  the  school  not  a  little.  Then  it  was  that  the  dip-shod  fellows  got 
separated  from  the  accurate,  and  that  the  really  best  men  went  to  the 
front.  Then  it  was  that  a  long  absence  in  the  sick  room  told  materially 
against  success  in  an  examination  which  dealt  with  so  many  books  of 
translation  and  so  many  lines  of  repetition — an  examination  which  stickled 
for  general  ability  and  was  dead  against  individual  interests.  How  we 
used  to  grind  and  cram  for  these  examinations,  trying  feebly  to  make  up  for 
lost  Ume^  empty  note-books,  enjoyable  days  at  cricket,  lucky  days  when 
we"liadn't  looked  at  a  line"  and  by  some  miracle  had  not  been  pot  on  t 
How  we  used  to  overhaul  old  examination  papers,  and  get  up  "  onu^" 
passages  and  likely  bite  of  translation  I  How  we  used  to  borrow  the  notes 
of  industrious  fellows  who  had  listened  to  every  word  which  fell  &om  tiie 
lips  of  our  form  master  and  duly  committed  them  to  paper,  vainly  imagin- 
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ing  that  we  could  make  up  iu  a  week  for  the  time  lost  in  several  months ! 
How  we  used  to  sit  up  all  night,  or  rise  at  four  o'clock,  and  grind  away 
under  the  influence  of  strong  tea  or  coffee,  making  ourselves  more  thick- 
headed and  stupefied  for  the  impending  struggle  than  if  we  had  gone 
boldly  in  for  it  and  stood  on  our  luck  ! 

The  result  was  always  the  same.  The  best  men  during  the  half-year 
always  won.  Sometimes  an  indostrioos  and  plodding  boy  was  beaten 
by  a  more  brilliant  and  lazy  rival,  but  in  the  long  run,  in  school 
examinations  as  in  everything  else,  the  cramming  system  was  never 
found  to  pay. 

Prize  Day  was  opened  by  a  series  of  briUiant  break&sts  up  in  town. 
The  sixth  form  and  all  their  old  friends,  past  and  present,  breakfasted 
together  at  the  aristocratic  '*  Ailesbury,"  while  the  fifth  had  to  put  up 
with  the  commercial  hospitality  of  the  ^'  Castle  and  Ball."  Besides  these 
two  great  breakfasts,  there  were  house  breakfasts  and  little  private 
parties  in  every  imaginable  hostelry,  at  which  sausages,  chops,  fowls, 
ducks,  and  eggs  disappeared  as  at  the  presence  of  an  invading  army. 

The  fsirmers  of  this  neighbourhood,  though  they  detested  us  with  all 
their  hearts,  must  have  had  reason  to  bless  the  approach  of  '<  Prize  Day." 

At  the  break&st  every  one  made  a  speech  laudatory  of  every  one  else 
and  every  singer  gave  again  the  same  song  for  which  the  singer  had 
been  rendered  femous.  Then  masters  sat  down  with  boys  at  a  forbidden 
public-house,  and  "  the  town,"  supposed  to  be  out  of  bounds  all  the 
year  round,  except  on  certain  occasions,  was  by  tacit  consent  occupied 
by  the  whole  school 

I  may  here  perhaps,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  state  that  the  town 
of  Marlborough  is  the  dullest  of  all  dull  provincial  places,  and  that 
we  lost  very  little  by  the  stem  edict  which  forbad  us  to  enter  it,  except 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  between  second  school  and  dinner  time — a 
period  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  small  articles  of  necessaries,  a  survey 
of  the  stupid  old  shop-windows,  which  never  changed  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  and  a  feat  in  gastronomy,  which  involved  the  consump- 
tion of  ever  so  many  meat  and  frnit  tarts  in  Webb's  shop,  as  a  kind  of 
fillip  to  the  appetite,  which  was  to  be  indulged  with  good  beef  and 
mutton  in  the  Hall  afterwards.  The  town  of  Marlborough  was  certainly 
not  a  lively  place.  In  my  time  there  was  no  competition  in  trade,  and 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  tradespeople,  slept  away  their  existence  in  it 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  day 
we  boys  clattered  through  it,  and  made  it  lively,  but  when  we  were  not 
in  it,  away  for  the  holidays,  a  wild-beast  show  might  have  have  been 
let  loose  in  it  without  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  townspeople. 
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By  the  bye,  that  mention,  of  wild  animals  reminds  me  that  a  fidr  was 
annually  held  in  the  wide  street  of  Marlborough  town,  whidi  woke  it 
up  out  of  its  lethargy.  We  enjoyed  the  fair  immensely.  For  the  large 
sum  of  a  shilling — ^in  coppers — ^we  could  see  the  menagerie,  the  &t  lady, 
who  requested  us  to  pinch  her  as  she  walked  down  the  corocotm,  the 
lions,  the  man  who  swallowed  a  poker,  a  ruffian,  who  gnawed  the 
heads  off  live  rats,  and  ever  so  many  peep-shows  into  the  bargain. 

Marlborough  was  also  in  the  habit  of  waking  up  when  soofte  rabid 
Radical  came  down  to  contest  the  borough  at  a  general  Section,  and 
inveighed  against  the  iniquity  of  returning  two  sleepy  old  members,  who 
never  visited  the  town,  and  cared  as  much  for  her  prosperity  as  they 
did  for  the  weathercock  on  St.  Peter's  Church.  It  was  certainly  a  great 
waste  of  money  and  oratory  on  the  part  of  the  rabid  Badieal,  for  the 
sleepy  old  members  had  no  idea  of  being  turned  out,  or  the  townspeople 
of  summoning  up  sufficient  eneigy  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  rabid 
Hadical  against  the  strength  of  landed  proprietors.  As  Marlborough  is 
by  this  time  either  disfnuichised  or  docked  of  one  of  its  sleepy  xaembers, 
one  of  its  chief  attractions  will  be  lost  to  it. 

A,  very  healthy  literary  institute  kept  Marlborough  from  the  severest 
attack  of  melancholy  mania,  and  us  occasionally  in  good  spirits. 
When  Mr.  George  Grossmith  came  down  to  lecture  about  the  *'  Dark 
Baces,''  or  Mrs.  C.  L.  Balfour  to  give  a  reading,  or  Herr  Dobler  to  do  stale 
conjuring  tricks,  or  the  Misses  Mascall  to  sing  Scotch  duets,  Marlborough 
dragged  itself  from  its  fireside  as  far  as  the  Town-hall,  and  we  made  a 
night  of  it,  instead  of  retiring  stupidly  to  bed.  For  many  ev^iin^a  of 
milk-and-water  reereation,  and  for  many  most  enjoyaUe  suppers  in 
master's  rooms  afterwards,  I  have  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Marlborough  Mechanics*  Institute. 

But  I  am  wandering  away  from  my  subject,  and  must  get  back  by 
some  means  or  other  to  that  period  of  Prize  Day  when  we  found  our* 
selves,  in  a  not  very  comfortable  state  of  repletion,  hurrying  down  the 
town  after  break&at  to  be  in  time  for  <^  middle  chapeL''  Chapel  fol- 
lowed break&st  Then  it  was  that  the  choir  sang  its  best,  that  the 
organ  played  its  sweetest,  and  that  the  chapel  was  full  of  visitors, 
heavy  fathers,  happy  mothers^  and  sweet  girlish  sisters.  It  was  always 
insufferably  hot,  and  I  hardly  remember  a  Priae  Day  that  acHne  one 
did  not  £ftint»  or  have  to  retire  before  doing  so  on  the  oomfortabk  grass 
field  beluiu],  sacred  to  me  m  the  quietest  and  most  enjoyable  spot  in  the 
environs  of  the  Court  Thither  I  retired  when  I  wanted  to  medidate; 
thither  I  hurried  directly  aftar  dinner  on  a  l<»g  school  day  in  order  to 
be  by  myaelf  and  leam  my  repetition. 
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And  then,  "  middle  chapel ''  over,  and  the  organ  hnshed,  we  all  made 
oar  way  to  the  large  school-room^  sweet  with  flowers  which  good  folks 
in  the  town,  and  kindly  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  given  us,  and 
very  gorgeous  with  red  cloth.  The  alcove  which  held  i^e  traditional 
head  maatei's  chair  was  turned  for  the  occasion  into  a  rostrum,  from 
which  the  prize  poems  and  essays  were  recited,  and  right  down  the 
centre  of  the  school-room  ran  an  alley  of  red  cloth,  up  which  lucky 
winners  of  prizes  walked,  or  rather  shambled — ^for  it  was  nervous  work — 
to  receive  from  the  master  the  books  to  which  their  industry  and  talent 
entitled  them. 

-The  intervening  period  between  the  speech-making  and  dinner  was,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  devoted  to  visiting  various  forbidden  spots,  which 
were,  by  common  consent  on  this  special  occasion,  held  to  be  free  to 
every  soul  in  the  school. 

On  we  trooped  through  the  master's  gardens,  visiting  those  mysterious 
nooks  behind  the  bowling  green,  which  we  always  &ncied  were  part  and 
parcel  of  an  old-fashioned  maze,  such  as  one  sees  at  Hampton  Court  and 
elsewhere;  on  to  the  top  of  the  mount  and  back  again  to  its  foot, 
bathing  for  mere  bravado,  and  penetrating  into  the  darkest  recesses  of 
the  wilderness;  on  again,  poking  our  noses  into  the  bakery,  and 
whooping  through  the  underground  passages,  which  tradition  told  us  once 
went  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  leading  to  darksome  dungeons  where 
prisoners  were  once  concealed ;  on  to  the  laundry,  and,  indeed,  to  every 
conceivable  place  forbidden  to  us  for  the  whole  half-year^  and  taken 
forcible  possession  of  by  us  on  this  most  jovial  occasion. 

Then  came' the  dinner  in  the  Hall,  not  an  ordinary  beef  and  mutton 
spread,  but  a  glorious  affair,  at  which  chickens  and  hams,  and  flowers 
and  custards,  and  meat  pies  said  jellies,  and  sherry  wine  made  the  table 
groan  with  their  weight.  The  choir  sang  "  Non  Nobis  Bomine,"  and 
the  examiners  and  head  master  and  visitors  and  council  got  up  and 
said  what  lucky  fellows  we  were  to  be  at  Maiiborough,  and  what  a 
stunning  place  Marlborough  was — sentiments  which  we  most  thoroughly 
endorsed,  seeing  that  it  ^as  Prize  Day,  and  that  early  next  morning  we 
shall  be  mUes  away  from  it,  and  safe  and  sound  at  home. 

But  dinner  is  not  yet  over,  and  there  is  a  rush  of  some  hundred  boys 
or  so  from  the  Hall  into  the  Court.  There  stands  a  break  with  four 
stout  horses  and  filled  with  luggage. 

What  is  up? 

Oh  !  of  course,  it  is  the  Eleven  going  up  to  town  to  play  Rugby  at 
Lord's.     Give  them  a  cheer,  then^  and  wish  them  luck. 

No  need  to  ask  for  the  cheer ;  it  echoes  from  the  Courts  and  comes 
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ringing  from  the  Hall,  and  the  cheery  Eleven  answer  from  their  break, 
waving  tlieir  blue  c^»,  and  all  of  them  vowing  to  get  a  hundred  a  piece 
next  day. 

It  ia  hardly  a  case  of  good-bye  yet  We  shall  meet  at  Lord's  to-motrow 
morning — for  what  Marlborough  boy  passing  through  London  to  the 
coontiy,  or  living  within  fifty  milee  of  town,  ever  missed  a  Marlbtwongh 
match  I 


TO    PUZZLES. 
On  Paget  381—3^4. 


1.  Ctyptogiaph. 

"  Blow,  blow,  thoa  winter 

wind, 
Tboa  art  not  so  unkind 
Aa  mao'a  mgrKtitod* : 
Th;  tootb  is  not  bo  keen, 
Bec&Qge  thon  art  not  neon. 
Altho'  th/  braaUi  ba  rude :  { 
FMwe,  fraeie,  tbon,  bittor 

sky, 
^lOn  doat  not  bit«ao  nigh 
As  ben«Eta  forgot : 
Thongh  tbon  the  waters 

Thj  aUiiK  ia  not  ao  aborp 
As  f riand  rememberad  not" 
t.  Tbe  Moon. 

3.  Macs,  Aoid,  Cite,  Eden, 

4.  Clud,Hide,Adea,Denj. 

5.  Sir  PeUr  Parker,  Sic 

Bobert     AUen,     Sir 

Andrew  Leake. 
e.  Tbe  Soltui  of  Turkey. 
7,  Frederick,     Eiag     of 


9.  WilliKintheCooqaaror. 

10.  Qoeen  Victoria. 

11.  Lonii  Napoleon  Bonii- 

12.  OneiaaSaJsof  Effeota, 

tbe  other  the  Effects 
otaSaU. 

13.  Biobard    Cobden  ~- 

Henry  Bronghsm. 

14.  HetoD. 

15.  DnnaUble. 

16.  CrTptograpli. 
"Witbin   that   land   waa 

many  a  maloontflnt 
Who  oaraad  the  tyranny  to 

wbioh  he  bent ; 
Hut   land    fall    many    a 

wringing  despot  saw, 

WbowoAed  his  granny  in 

farm  of  Law." 

17.  I«mp.Area,MaaI,Pale. 

18.  Plan,  Lace,  Ache,  Need. 
10.  Goat,  Once,  Acre,  Fees. 


23.  Coneggio,  Bambraiidt. 

24.  Agineoort. 

24.  Napoleon,  Waterloo. 

28.  Cryptograph. 
"  Cana't  tbon  not  miniatei 

to  a  mind  diaeaaed  ; 
Plnok  bom  the  memory  « 

rooted  aorrow  j 
Baza     oat      the     written 

tronbles  of  the  brain : 
And  with  some  sireet  ob- 

liriona  antidote, 
Geonse  th«  stuffed  bosom  of 

that  perilous  atnff 
Whioh   weigba    upon    tbe 

haartP" 

27.  AlnswDrtb,  Thackeray, 

HaynaBsid. 

28.  Laurence    Sterne   — 

Tristnm  Shandy. 

29.  Tba  Faerie  Queen. 

30.  Paradiae  Lost. 

31.  Caoterbnry  Tales. 


t.  A  Tale  of  a  Tnb. 
.   34.  BobinBon  Crusoe. 
PiCTUBB  PDEEijt  No.  TI.— "Away,  away  to  the  uonntaln  brow." 


Soft  as  the   down  Mpon  the  sea- 
bird's  breast, 
Hard  as  the  rock  on  which  she 

builds  her  neet ; 
In  palace  and  in  hut  I  £nd  a  place, 
The  hospital,  the  prison  words  I 

grace; 
To  me  the  forest  lends  her  rai-est 

spoils. 
For  me  the  tired  mechanic  daily 

toils, 
For  me   the    monarch    doffa    hie 

wraghty  crown, 
And  badgered  statesmen  lay  their 

troubles  down ; 
The  sick  man  finda  in  me  his  best 

relief 
The   widow   claims  my  solace  in 

her  gri«f ; 
'TIb  mine   to  soothe  the  infant's 

earliest  cry, 
'Tis  mine   to  see  how  Christians 

dare  to  die, 

2. 
A  Scotch  engineer. 
The  defender  of  Gibraltar. 
A  celebrated  soldier,   sailor,   and 

scholar. 
A  celebrated    Roman  Catholic  of 

the  tenth  century. 
The  initialt  and  finalu  will  name 
two  Boman   emperors  noted    for 
I  heir  vices. 


My  Jirtt,  though  it  cannot  hear, 
we  often  call ;  my  second  is  myself; 
my  tMr'l  is  used  by  fishermen  ;  and 
my  whole  IB  a  constituted  body. 
4. 

1.  Approximate, 

2.  Border. 

3.  A  malady. 

4.  To  steam. 

1.  A  preposition. 

2.  To  wander, 

3.  A  hot  place, 

4.  To  repair. 

6. 

1.  A  fish. 

2.  What  people  do  in  a  passion. 

3.  Latin  prayer. 

4.  Superlative. 

1.  Level, 

2.  A  hollow. 

3.  A  pronoun. 

4.  To  want. 

Cryptograph. 

8. 

Kl  dflgql,  owql  ywq  vzl  oxv  dlil, 

Xdd  tdkkgdqw  dzh  ywq  zlyoggql 

vlko, 
Xlq  gsav  IV  oflyqa  otv  ywq  ndkl 
Kn  fvqa  akddflp  axbfflh. 
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Tzq  dflgql  vxo  xUcywqa  vfpwq, 
Owql  ywq  gtac  tqny    xy    gqxq 

knlfpwq, 
Rkocxlqdp  wfaqv  kn  gqxjw  yk 

d^wq 
Ywq  gxaylqvw^  kn  wqa  viiqlqak. 

9. 

1.  A  town  in  Belgium. 

2.  A  country  in  Europe. 

3.  A  river  in  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

4.  A  town  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

5.  A  town  in  Northumberland. 

6.  A  large  town  in  Scotland. 

7.  A  river  in  South  America. 

8.  A  town  in  Devonshire* 

The  inUiais  read  downwards 
name  a  town  in  Australia,  the 
finals  read  upwards  a  country  in 
Central  America. 

10.  Tom  D.,  a  train  is  in. 

11.  No,  I'm  in  a  boat 

12.  O  'tis  poor  Nip. 

13.  I  put  poor  S.  W,  in. 

14.  Rumci  Yitci  on  a  nag. 

15.  'Tis  I ;  do  bum  it. 

Buried  Towns. 

16.  My  barber,  generally 
speaking,  works  quicker  than 
most  others. 

17.  'Tis  the  creeper  that  looks 
so  very  nice. 

18.  The  mayor  of  the  borough 
entertained  us. 

19.  He  has  not  the  least  pluck 
now. 

20.  We  knew  Portobello  was 
not  the  right  place. 

21.  I  will  go  to  the  Famboro 
meeting  to-day. 


I 


22. 

'Twas  at  mj first  I  saw  my  wife. 
Yet  she  was  then  my  seamd ; 

Though  my  long  score 

Behind  the  door 
Then  as  mj  voksle  she  reckoned. 

23. 

I  am  a  word  of  eleven  letters, 
a  county,  and  contain  eleven 
meanings. — 1,  2,  3,  10,  9,  6  one 
of  Dickens's  characters ;  3,  2,  1  a 
measure  of  land ;  8,  2,  3,  4,  5  an 
animal;  9,  10,  9,  7,  8  a  neigh- 
bouring people;  9,  10,  11  a  pas- 
sion; 7,  8,  9,  10,  6  an  article  of 
dress ;  11, 10,  3  to  do  wrong ;  4, 6, 
2,  10,  11  a  hoard;  10,  11,  7,  6 
quiet;  6,  9,  10,  11  part  of  a 
wheel ;  7,  6,  9,  10  to  move. 

24. 

I  am  a  word  of  four  letters  and 
contain  nine  meanings: — ^A  due, 
a  seed,  a  drop,  rend,  goddess  of  evil, 
perfect  of  a  common  verb,  a  fea- 
ture, devoui*,  a  foreign  shrub. 

2B. 

Five  letters  only  make  my  whole, 
Yet^  odd  though  it  may  be, 
'Twould  take  ten  thousand  words 

to  tell 
The  uses  made  of  me. 
I  guide  your  ships,  I  spin  your 

thread ; 
I  grind  the  com  to   make  your 

bread. 
Railways  themselves  demand  ray 

aid. 
And  so  does  commerce,  so  does 

trade. 
Steam  without  me  would  lose  its 

power, 
And  clocks  forget  to  tell  the  hour; 
Yet  take  from  me  one  single  letter, 
And  my   enormous  strength  you 

fetter; 
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Although  an  element  of  power, 
I  was  considered  at  the  hour 
Of  the  first  man's  primeval  curse. 
In  £i,ble  too  :  Achilles'  nurse, 
When  plunging  him  in  Styx'  dark 

wave 
Forgot    my   strength,    till    Paris* 

glaive 
Avenged  the  slight     But  if  once 

more 
You  take  one  letter  from  the  four 
That  yet  remain,  you  leave  a  fish 
That  makes  an  aldermanic  dish. 
Repeat    the    process!     and — how 

strange  ! — 
You  can  effect  no  further  change. 

Cryptograph. 

Yz6n6  xzpbb  mz6  bcd6n  nGxm, 

Yzo7  mz6  qpm6x  x6d6n 

Qnc7  zvx  mn56  7pvl6a'x  snGpxm, 

Epnm62  qam  6aGn) 
Yz6n6,  mzncspz  pncdGx  16  6y  pal 

zvpz, 
Xc5alx  mz6  qpn  subbcy, 
Vz6n6  6pnbh  dvcbGmx  Ivb 

5a66n  mz6  yvbbcy. 

27. 

A  conveyance. 

An  American  State. 

A  root. 

A  reverberation. 

A  competitor. 

A  passion. 

An  American  river. 

An  opportunity. 

The  iniiiaU  read  downwards 
give  the  name  of  a  famous  battle ; 
the  JmdU  that  of  the  leader  who 
lost  it. 

Word  Squares. 

28. 

1.  A  plant. 

2.  Behind  time. 

3.  A  particle. 

4.  Jewels, 


29. 

1.  A  spay. 

2.  Capable. 

3.  A  disgrace 

4.  A  limit. 

30. 

1.  A  staff. 

2.  Not  new. 

3.  Renown. 

4.  Fast  tense  of  a  common  verb. 

31. 

My  first  can  clothe  the  moujitain 
top, 

And  dim  the  brightest  sheen ; 
The  sun's  meridian  rays  can  stop, 

Or  hide  the  valley  green. 

My  second's   a   mighty  man  and 
strong. 
Who  ne'er  was  known  to  fail. 
He  rends  the    fetters  forged    by 
wrong, 
Eats  panolpy  of  maiL 

My  whole  can  equal  both  the  parts. 
Has  all  their  powers  combined  ; 

It  clouds  the  judgment,  dims  the 
heart. 
And  it  corrodes  the  mind. 

32. 

The  inUials,  finaU^  and  fourth 
letters  will  give  the  names  of  three 
famous  English  men. 

1.  A  noted  Gkrman  historian. 

2.  A  musical  movement. 

3.  Clear. 

4.  An  Irishman. 

5.  To  exalt. 

6.  A  town  in  Kent. 

33.  Why  is   the  Bun  a    quarrel- 
some fellow  ) 
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34. 

'illy  first  ia  modern. 
„   second  is  discovered. 


}) 


9) 


third  ia  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
wlwle  is  a  cold  country. 

35.  I  lent  oar. 

36.  Ked  tar. 


37. 

The    initials — a  giant  of  ancient 

renown. 
The  finals — a  giant  I  last  saw  in 

town. 

1.  A  power  which  in  old  times 
was  thought  of  with  dread. 

2.  An   interjection  you   use  to 
approve  what  is  said. 

3.  A  country,  a   coin,  and  the 
pig  that  you  fed. 

4.  The  region  where   Neptune 
sits  reigning  in  state. 

5.  It  has  sounded  for  dinner ;  I 
fear  I'm  too  late ! 

38. 

My  first  I  hope  you'll  never  be  ; 

My  second  is  a  verb  ; 

My  whole  is  a  town  in  Spain. 

39.  10  R.  hug  Rob. 

40.  1250  A.  K.  an' Ann. 

41. 

My  initials  and  finals  name  two 
celebrated  commanders. 

A  decree. 

A  hindrance. 

A  competitor. 

A  town  in  the  South  of  England. 

A  habin  adverb. 

Oriental. 

A  village  in  Sussex. 

A  thoroughfare. 

A  liver  in  North  America. 

Sentiment. 


I  42. 

My  initials  give  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  poet,  and  tdj  finals  one 
of  his  works : — 

A  river  in  Russia. 

Implanted  by  Nature. 

A  kind  of  shell  fish. 

A  chaiucter    in    '^  Much  Ado 

About  Nothing." 
A  town  in  Persia. 
A  town  in  Westmoreland. 
A  physical  drug. 
A  leader  in  the  3rd  Crusade. 
A  town  in  Bombay. 
A  student  of  a  university. 
A  lake  in  Mongdin. 
A  bird  of  prey. 

General  in  the  2nd  Pimic  war. 
A  disease  of  fowls. 
A  mountain  in  Sicily. 
A  battle  in  Henry  V.'s  reign. 
A  tract  of  water. 
A  girl's  name. 

43. 

My  initials  were  burnt  by  my 
fiiiaU. 

A  town  in  Lancashire. 

A  countiy  in  Asia. 

A  country  in  South  America. 

Moist. 

A  range  of  mountains  in  Asia. 

A  string. 

An  English  Prince. 

44. 

I  am  a  word  of  10  letters. 

My  1,  10,  6,  3  is  a  bird. 
My  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  is  a  town. 
My  2,  3  is  a  preposition. 
My  10,  9,  7,  8  is  repose. 
My  8,  G,  3  is  a  number. 
My  whole  is  an  inland  southern 
town. 

45. 

If  I  take  mj  first,  my  face  may 

be  my  second ;  but^  if  I  leave  my 

fit'H    alone,  as   a  firs^-seoond,  my 

whole  in  this  world  may  be  longer. 
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THE   GABOON; 

OB, 

ADVENTURES    IN    GORILLA    LAND. 
EDITED  BT  THOMAS  UILLEB. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. — THE  PBIKCE3SE3  ESCjU'B  FBOH  THE    FAIiACE. 

T  and  his  compaoioiu  had  not  to  liBt«n  long  in 
Ited  apartment  before  they  also  heard  the  sounding 
le-druma,  the  clashing  of  cytnbalB,  and  jingle  of 
Id  Moorish  belb,  mingled  with  the  ehonting  of 
oices,  that  seemed  to  fill  up  the  pauses  between 
ric  as  it  came  and  went,  like  the  low  roaring  of 
.  Then  came  the  report  of  fire-arms,  singly  at 
Lt  Boon  in  sharp  volleys. 

at  it,"  said  Cliarley,  "  and  we  must  think  about 

it  is  getting   dark,  though  we  shall  soon  hare 

;  for  Pauline  says  these  fellows  never  fight  long 

ag  fire  to  the  places  they  assault." 

like  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it,"  said  Fred,  "just  to 

I  black  fellows  fight.     The  man  who  brought  us 

re-market  tells  me  that  some  of  them  are  armed 

with  bows  and  arrows." 

"  And  deadly  weapons  they  are,  too,  from  what  the  French  lady 

says ;  and  she  has  seen  more  than  one  battle.     But  we  must  not  loiter 

here,  our  station  is  in  the  gallery   above,    where  we  shall  meet  Uie 

Princesses  we  are  to  accompany  as  soon  as  they  can  escape  from  the 

harem.     Follow  me,"  and  Cl^rley  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  steps,  the 

loaded  revolver  in  his  belt  which  had  been  token  from  Jacko,  and 

restored  by  Pauline.     They  were  now  nearer  the  combatants,  and  could 

2o 
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at  times  catch  the  sound  of  Toices  that  came  from  those  engaged  in 
deadly  strife,  while  the  firing  became  more  rapid  and  closer  at  hand, 
and  sometimeB  flashed  upon  the  window  that  was  a  good  height  up  at 
one  end  of  the  galleiy. 

"  If  you  could  manage  to  get  up  there,  Jacko,  and  push  the  window 
open,  you  might  tell  us  what's  going  on,"  said  Fred.  ^^  Bring  that  bench 
or  seat,  or 'whatever  it  is,  here,  then  I  will  stand  on  it,  and  if  Charley 
gives  you  a  leg  up,  you  can  reach  the  window  when  once  on  my  shoul- 
ders." And  the  red  firelight  flashed  more  strongly  on  the  casement 
while  he  spoke. 

It  was  only  the  work  of  a  minute  or  so — with  such  ready  help  as  he 
received — ^before  Jacko  stood  on  the  deep  window-sill,  having  a  safe 
hold,  and  his  head  well  out.  As  huntsmen  say,  '^he  soon  gave 
mouth." 

''Oh,  look  here;  sitch  a  lot  on 'em,"  exclaimed  Jacko,  ''and  the 
fence  outside  blazing  away  a  good  'xm.  Ain't  they  a-giving  one 
another  pepper,  them  wot's  outside  not  seeming  to  care  a  rap  for 
the  blazing  fence.  Now  a  whole  lot  on  'em's  gone  slap  through  it. 
Ohy  my  eyes !  here's  such  a  fiue  fellow  come  upon  a  hoes,  it  is  a 
beauty  !  he  looks  as  if  he  was  dressed  in  gold  and  diamonds.  He 
,waves  his  sword,  and  they've  all  gone  bang  through  the  fiery  fence. 
You  can  hear  them  shout.  Hark !  they're  smashing  the  windows 
and  breaking  the  doors  open.  The  cowards  !  now  they're  all  rushing 
back  like  a  flock  of  scared  sheep.  Am't  they  getting  a  "hot  'un" ! 
Now  they^ve  come  back  again ;  that  fine  fellow  all  gold  and  jewels^ 
on  horseback,  is  a-giving  'em  blows  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  on 
their  backs  for  running  away.  And  now  them  other  chaps  with 
their  backs  to  me,  wot  made  'em  run,  is  a  hooking  it.  Oh,  crickee  1 
look,  look,  there's  such  a  blaze  somewhere,  it  all  popped  up  at  once  ; 
an' 'it's  too  hot  for  those  fellows  to  face  it,  so  they's  a  running  back 
agaiu.  Isn't  that  chap  all  jewels,  and  his  men,  a-giving  on  'em  it  as 
they  rush  back  !  He's  just  cut  one  black  fellow's  head  off  as  if  he  was 
a-slicing  a  carrot,  and  they're  all  falling  like  when  you  shake  an  elder- 
berry-tree,— ^the  ground's  black  with  'em.  T  can't  stand  this  though,  it's 
getting  too  hot,  and  scorches  my  face.  Hark  !  they've  broken  in,  and 
we  must  cut  our  sticks." 

The  last  glimpse  that  Jacko  caught  of  the  deepening  battle  was  the 
standards  of  the  struggling  combatants,  rising  and  falling  in  the  deadly 
strife,  while  the  light  from  the  blazing  palace  flashed  on  uplifted 
and  swarthy  &ce8y  revealed  for  a  moment^  ''then  hidden  again  by  the 
smoke. 
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Soaroelj  had  Jaoko's  feet  toaobed  the  floor  befoie  the  two  Prinoeaaes 
entered  the  galkrj^  followed  hy  Pauline  and  the  Moor,  who  had  oon- 
ducted  the  two  jouths  from  the  slave-market  The  momantaiy  <^[)eoi]ig 
of  the  door,  by  which  tJiey  entered,  lei  in  a  sound  which  told  that  tiie 
aaaailantB  had  won  an  entiy  into  the  palace,  and  were  driving  the 
defenders  from  room  to  room,  and  paasage  to  paasa^  The  scrmining 
of  women  added  to  the  din  of  battle,  and  Charley  dutched  at  the 
handle  of  his  revolver,  and  looked  as  if  he  oould  not  refinin  ieom 
rushing  to  the  rescue  when  he  heard  those  ocies.  , 

"Not  a  hair  of  their  heads  will  be  injured,**  said  Pauline,  who  seemed 
to  read  his  thoughts.  '^  You  have  seen  a  gun  fired  at  a  rookery,  and 
know  what  an  uproar  it  causes.  With  them  it  will  only  be  a  dbange 
of  masters,  whatever  happens.     They  will  eome  to  no  harm." 

While  she  was  speaikixig,  Chailey  introduced  Fred  and  Jwko  to  the 
Princesses.  That  done,  they  all  quitted  the  gallery,  Pauline  and  the 
Moor  leading  the  way  down  marble  steps  whidi  led  into  a  spacious 
garden  where  fountains  played,  and  flowers  threw  out  their  fragranoe  on 
the  night  air,  overpowering  even  the  smell  of  the  smoke  that  was 
closing  around  the  palace.  This  was  the  Garden,  and  many  a  pretty 
summer  house  was  seen  here  and  there,  where  the  Birds  of  Beauty 
played  that  were  then  raisiag  their  voices  in  alarm  in  the  palaoa 
and  wiahing  they  were  leagues  away  from  the  contest. 

Not  a  sentinel  was  seen  anywhere,  so  they  unmoored  the  boat  and 
crossed  the  narrow  river  in  safety,  soon  gaining  the  open  country, 
where  ikey  found  mules  in  readiness  for  them  to  mount,  under  a 
clump  of  trees,  with  no  other  attendant  than  the  pretty  girl  who  had 
given  Jacko  his  new  trousers.  In  a  few  moments  the  mules  were 
untied,  and  all  excepting  two,  which  were  heavily  laden,  and  left  in 
charge  of  Jacko  and  the  Moor  to  follow  at  a  slower  pace,  were 
mounted,  Pauline  leading  the  way  up  to  where  Charley  and  his 
companions  came  out  of  the  forest  when  th^  were  made  prisonen^  and 
joined  the  passing  cavalcada  Jacko  was  glad  to  see  the  guns  and  rifles 
they  had  brought  £rom  the  Gabocm  slung  across  the  back  of  the  mule 
he  mounted,  and  to  find  plenty  of  shot  and  powder  in  the  bags,  which 
he  knew  by  the  smell  and  the  feel.  "We  shall  have  something  to 
eat  when  we  get  among  the  trees,  and  I've  never  had  a  regular  good 
meal  since  I  lefl  off  cooking  our  own  dinners,''  said  Jacko  to  himself, 
as  he  rode  along  beside  the  Moor. 

But  they  were  not  destined  to  escape  so  easily,  nor  had  they  advanced 
&r  before  they  were  overtaken  by  a  hocseman,  who,  wheeling  round 
in  front,  bade  them  "halt" 

2g2 
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"  It  is  of  you  I  demand  an  explanation/'  said  the  rider,  pointing  to 
Pauline,  while  Charley  and  Fred  alighted  in  a  moment  and  stood  beside 
the  Frenchwoman. 

'<Is  not  this  explanation  enough?"  answered  Pauline,  looking  at  him 
— for  it  was  a  moonlight  night  And  Charley  saw  in  a  moment  it  was 
the  Moorish  captain  whom  she  hated  so  bitterly,  and  who  had  first 
accosted  him  by  the  forest-side. 

''You  must  return  with  those  ladies  at  once,"  he  said.  ''  The  Sultan 
is  the  victor,  and  I  have  made  my  peace  with  him.  Gomara  is  slain, 
and  you  will  be  taken  back  to  the  Sultan's  summer-palace  from  whence 
you  came.     I  have  no  time  to  explain  further.     Betum  with  me." 

''That  I  will  never  do  alive,"  replied  the  spirited  Frenchwoman. 
"  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  foUowed  you  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  earth,  as  you  well  knew.  That  time  is  past  I  am  about  to 
return  to  my  native  France,  where  you  first  saw  me  an  innocent  girL 
And  I  disappointed  you,"  and  if  a  look  could  have  annihilated,  such  an 
angiy  and  contemptuous  flash  came  from  the  dark  eyes  of  the  fiery 
Frenchwoman,  as  she  gazed  on  him  with  withering  scorn. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  bandy  words,"  he  said ;  "  your  flight  is,  amid  the 
confrision,  only  known  to  myself,  and  if  you  do  not  go  back  with  me, 
such  a  force  will  be  sent  after  you  when  I  return  as  you  will  not  escape 
from,  and  at  whose  hands  the  Princesses  will  not  receive  such  courteous 
treatment  as  they  will  from  mine." 

"  Scant  courtesy  have  they  you  to  thank  for,  and  they  well  know  it," 
replied  the^  indignant  Frenchwoman.  "  Who  laid  the  snare  by  which 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  ?  Tou.  Who  lured  their  father 
on  with  promises  of  untold  treasure  ?  You.  Who,  under  the  mask  of 
protecting  them,  did — after  they  had  resisted  your  attacks  upon  their 
honour — lure  them  on  until  you  brought  them  to  the  highest  market, 
then  sold  them  to  the  Sultan  Osmandi )  You.  Having  found  another 
and  a  higher  bidder,  you  again  turn  traitor,  and,  now  that  he  is  slain, 
you  go  whining  back  to  the  Sultan  you  have  betrayed,  and  like  a 
whipped  cur  lick  his  feet,  and  promise  to  restore  these  ladies  whom  you 
carried  away.  On  your  head  rests  all  the  blood  that  has  this  night 
been  shed." 

"I  know  how  useless  it  is  to  bandy  words  with  you,"  he  said, 
"  and  that  there  always  was  a  serpent's  sting  in  your  tongue.  I  was 
a  fool  to  hope  to  recover  the  Princesses  by  persuasion  under  such  an 
escort  as  yours.  But  mark  me,  whether  you  turn  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  you  shall    not  escape;   for  before  the  night  is  an  hour 
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older  I  will  bring  up  a  hundred  of  my  swiftest  horsemen,  skilful  enough 
to  follow  the  trail  of  a  serpent  through  the  grass,  and  when  70a  are 
brought  back  you  will  find  that  the  dungeons  of  the  Sultan  are  more 
secure,  and  not  so  pleasant  to  repose  in  as  the  silken  chamber.  You  will 
again  hear  the  clatter  of  my  horse's  hoo&  before  you  have  advanced  a 
league." 

"  The  clatter  of  your  horse's  hoo&  may  again  be  heard ;  but  never 
more  will  you  be  its  rider,''  and  as  sudden  as  thought  she  snatched  the 
revolver  from  Oharle/s  belt  and  fired  twice,  piercing  the  Moorish 
captain  to  the  heart ;  and  as  he  fell  forward  on  his  saddle  dead,  the 
fiery  horse  darted  across  the  road  and  bore  the  lifeless  rider  away  at 
full  gallop  along  a  wild  wooded  descent  called  the  Yalley  of  Leopards. 

"There  is  no  fear  of  pursuit  now,"  said  the  Frenchwoman,  giving  Charley 
the  revolver  back.  "  The  blood  that  has  been  shed  this  liight  called 
aloud  for  vengeance  on  his  own  head,  and  some  hidden  voice  was  ever 
whispering  in  my  ear  that  I  was  fate4  to  strike  the  blow.  Life  for  life  ! 
let  the  blood-thirsty  leopards  have  their  prey.  Were  he  to  ride  on 
through  all  the  blood  he  has  caused  to  be  shed,  the  dai'k  valley  of  Death 
he  is  now  passing  through  would  be  reddened." 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Moor  gave  such  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of 
the  elder  Princess  that  she  would  have  fallen  from  her  mule  had  not 
Charley  caught  her  as  she  dropped  the  reins  while  slipping  from  the 
saddle.  The  younger  sister  sat  pale  as  the  dead,  and  would  have  fainted 
had  she  not  found  relief  in  the  tears  she  shed.  As  for  Pauline,  she 
stood  erect,  her  lips  apart  like  one  seeking  to  breathe  more  freely  after 
great  excitement,  and  with  such  an  expression  stamped  on  her  coun- 
tenance as  Jael  may  be  supposed  to  have  worn  when  she  looked  at 
Sisera  after  having  struck  the  blow  which  left  him  dead. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Pauline  was  riding  along,  and  chatting  as 
gaily  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened,  and  all  remembrance  of  the  deed 
she  had  done  had  fleuled  from  her  [memory.  But  this  feeling  was  only 
assumed,  and  there  was  much  kindness  of  heart  shown  in  this  strong 
struggle  to  conceal  her  own  emotions,  lest  by  giving  way  to  them  she 
might  sadden  the  hearts  of  the  young  Princesses ;  for  to  see  them  happy 
was  the  greatest  happiness  the  passionate  Frenchwoman  enjoyed. 

"  We  shall  not  be  pursued  by  the  Sultan's  troops  until  to-morrow, 
after  the  long  march  they  had  to  day,  and  the  hard  fighting  to-night,'' 
said  Pauline,  "  and  you  heard  what  our  enemy  said,  that  he  only  knew 
of  our  escape.  Heaven  grant,  for  their  sakes,"  she  added,  turning  her 
head  towards  the  ladies,  for  she  was  addressing  Charley,  "  that  we 
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Btroggle  uSAj  throagii  ihn  wild  forest^  and  live  to  be  greeted  b^  tiie 
weloome  skoat  of  your  brare-hearted  conntzTmen." 

^  It  will  be  a  different  life  to  what  i^ey  enjoyed  in  the  harem,"  and 
Charley,  "  thongh  there  are  worse  things  to  be  met  with  in  the  woiid 
than  Toughing  it  in  the  bnaL  All  I  fear  is  that  our  hnntihg  £eure  will 
not  suit  the  dainty  appetites  of  the  Princesses." 

''Hayeno  fear  of  that^"  said  Pauline;  '^care  has  been  t^cen  to  provide 
ererything  needed,  as  you  will  soon  perceive.  And  surely  it  will  not 
be  very  difficult  along  the  road  which  we  shall  have  to  pass  to  make 
a  way  for  two  or  three  of  the  laden  mules.** 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Charley,  cheerfully.  **Were  they  as  big  as 
elephants  we  could  manage  that     We  shall  struggle  through  it  alL" 


CHAPTER    XXiy. 
HOW  THE  GOBILLA  GOT  BID  OF  HIS   LOAD. 

THE  doctor  had  long  doubted  whether  the  Fans  ever  really  laughed. 
"Th^  give  what  we  call  in  England  a  ^ snicker,'^  said  he; 
**  but  as  to  a  downright  merry  peal  that  shakes  a  man  all  over,  they 
haven't  it  in  'em."  But  he  changed  his  opinion  when  he  saw  all 
the  savages  with  their  mouths  open  looking  as  if  they  would  never 
be  able  to  shut  them  again,  so  overpowered  were  they  with  laughter 
when  they  saw  the  grey  old  gorilla  mounted  on  the  younger  one's 
shoulders,  and  watched  the  hoary  rascal  working  his  1^  and  all  but 
strangling  his  bearer  whenever  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him. 

If  the  younger  gorilla  went  fall  run  at  a  tree,  with  his  head  down, 
hoping  to  dash  old  greybeard's  brains  out^  the  cunning  ancient — 
though  he  could  not  see — would  hang  back  and  tighten  his  sinewy 
l^s,  which  seemed  as  pliable  and  as  tough  as  whipcord,  and  show 
his  toothless  gums  as  he  grinned  with  cruel  delight  when  he  heard  the 
bump  his  bearer  gave  to  his  own  great  hard  head.  Then  he  would 
screw  his  legs  as  tight  as  a  vice  round  the  sufferer's  throaty  and  shriek 
with  his  horrid  old  broken  voice  while  he  nearly  choked  all  the  breath 
out  of  the  younger  one's  body.  It  was  the  worst  at  night,  for  as  the 
gorillas  sleep  in  a  ntting  posture,  resting  their  backs  against  a  tree, 
the  old  reprobate  had  his  nap  out  quite  comfortably  without  dis- 
mounting, seeming  to  possess  the  same  power  that  birds  have  when  they 
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roost,  and  their  claws  tighten  without  any  effort,  so  that  they  hold  on 
more  securely  than  while  awake.  So  did  the  old  gorilla's  wiry  legs 
tighten  while  he  slept,  to  sach  a  degree  as  to  half  suffocate  his  victim, 
and  wake  him  up  just  in  time  to  give  a  roar  before  it  was  too  late. 
Kor  could  the  young  gorilla  get  a  mouthful  of  food  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  rider^  as  the  old  thief,  the  instant  he  felt  the  other's  jaws 
more,  would  put  out  his  shrivelled  arm,  snatch  it  away,  and  if  it  was 
what  he  liked  thrust  it  into  his  own  month,  and  so  keep  on  feeding 
himself  until  he  was  satisfied — ^for  if  the  younger  one  struggled  to  pull 
it  back,  the  unfeeling  old  brute  had  only  to  give  his  legs  a  tighter 
twist,  to  make  him  release  his  hold,  and  roar  again  for  mercy.  Watching 
him  tear  the  food  out  of  the  other  one's  mouth,  **  furnished  the  Fans 
with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  cachinnation,''  as  the  steward  said,  who 
delighted  in  the  use  of  long  words,  and  ''  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid.'' 
The  doctor  really  pitied  him. 

"People  who  laugh  heartily,"  said  the  doctor,  ''are  not  wholly 
bad,  for  true  merriment  has  but  little  in  it  that  is  wholly  eviL  I 
should  have  no  fear  of  making  these  Fans  good  fellows  in  time, 
your  reverence,'*  he  continued,  turning  to  the  chaplain,  **  only  through 
working  on  their  merry  humour.  The  way  Punch-and-Judy  was  per: 
formed  in  my  bo3rish  days  would  be  better  understood  by  them  than  any 
sermon  you  could  preach.  There  was  a  moral  at  the  end  of  it  in  those 
days.  Punch  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  sent  for  the  doctor  after  he  had 
given  her  a  whack  on  the  head  ;  the  doctor  gave  her  poison  in  mistake, 
but  was  hanged  for  it  nevertheless.  Then  old  Bcratch  appeared  and 
carried  off  Punch  for  having  beaten  his  wife.  These  niggers  would 
laugh  at  the  performance,  ponder  over  the  story,  meditate  on  the  Evil 
One  and  all  his  works,  and  afterwards  hesitate  before  thrashing  their 
poor  over-worked  wives,  and  ever  after  treat  them  more  kindly." 

**  I  think,  doctor,  they  might  read  a  better  sermon  in  the  patient 
suffering  of  that  poor  gorilla  you  so  bravely — or  so  cowardly  captured. 
No  offence,  I  hope,  in  leaving  you  to  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  epithets  descriptive  either  way  of  your  victory,"  said  the  chaplain, 
who  was  always  ready  to  put  on  the  gloves  when  challenged  by  the 
doctor.  ''  When  I  say  patient  suffering,  I  allude  to  his  kind  treatment 
until  he  found  out  what  an  impostor  the  blind  old  rascal  was.  Look 
how  the  young  gorilla  fed  him  and  led  him  about,  selecting  the  softest 
and  warmest  spots  for  him  to  sit  on,  carrying  him  when  he  appeared 
to  be  tired,  bringing  him  water  to  drink,  and  offering  him  such  willing 
service  as  but  few  sons  offer  to  their  Christian  parents.     Now  look  how 
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he  is  rewarded !  night  and  day  the  ungrateful  old  brute  clings  to  him ; 
asleep  or  awake  he  has  his  burthen  to  bear,  which  is  worse  than  that 
of  a  profligate  borne  by  a  virtuous  and  industrious  family ;  for  they 
hare  their  hours  of  relief  when  the  curse  of  the  household  is  drunk  or 
asleep.  I  should  have  more  hopes  of  the  Fans  becoming  better  if, 
instead  of  laughing  at  such  a  « sony  sighV  they  felt  aggrieved,  and 
looked  at  it  with  disgust.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  no  more  mind 
braining  the  selfish  and  ungrateful  old  beast  of  a  gorilla  than  I  should  a 
poisonous  serpent  about  to  spring  upon  me." 

'' Talking  about  serpents,  have  you  seen  the  huge  boa-constrictor 
which  the  natives  dragged  out  of  the  Mangrove  swamp,  and  have 
made  fast  by  lashing  it  round  with  vines  f  "  asked  the  captain.  "  They 
say  it  is  one  of  the  largest  they  ever  found.  What  does  it  measure, 
Harry  ?  " 

^'Near  upon  thirty  feet,**  answered  the  young  lieutenant;  "I  took 
Memonia  to  look  at  it  yesterday,  and  had  to  count  ten  good  strides  from 
the  tail  to  the  head." 

"  But  is  it  true,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  this  monster  has  swallowed  a 
live  Fan,  and  a  whole  wild-boar,  and  is  now  in  a  truly  torpid  state 
digesting  them  1 " 

'^  The  natives  say  so,"  replied  the  captain,  ''and  that  the  process  of 
digestion  has  been  retarded  through  their  having  stretched  him  out  to 
bind  him  with  the  vines.  I  have  persuaded  them  to  leave  his  head  free, 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  stretch  his  neck,  and  have  a  good  gape  ivhen 
he  wakes  up,  and  is  ready  for  another  meal  By  that  time  they  say  he 
will  be  in  prime  order,  and  they  shall  have  a  famous  treat,  as  the  boa- 
constrictor  is  one  of  their  favourite  dishes  roasted,  and  it  is  to  get  at 
him  while  hot  and  just  done  to  a  turn  that  they  run  such  risks  when 
the  jungle  is  on  Are." 

"  But  the  gorilla  going  every  day  to  look  at  him,  as  if  to  see  if  he 
has  woke  up  yet^"  said  Harry,  ''is  one  of  those  things  there  is  no 
accounting  for.  If  the  old  wretch  who  rides  him  almost  to  death 
wasn't  blind,  one  would  imagine  that  he  carried  him  thither  to  let  him 
have  a  peep  at  the  serpent ;  but  that  can't  be,  since  this  Old  Man  of  the 
Land  can't  see  at  all.  I  wonder,  since  we  have  left  our  chloroformed  old 
friend  free  to  go  where  he  pleases  with  Methuselah  on  lus  back,  he 
doesn't  run  off  with  him  into  the  forest  There  might  be  a  chance  of 
knocking  his  brains  out,  and  getting  rid  of  him  in  that  way,  by  hitting 
his  head  against  a  tree." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  natives  came  running  up  with  tidings  of 
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having  seen  the  white  sinewy  legs  of  the  old  gorilla  projecting  from  the 
jaws  of  the  serpent. 

"  By  Saint  George  the  yonng  one's  done  it,"  said  the  doctor,  langhing'; 
"  that  is  why  he  visited  the  serpent  so  often.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it 
gape,  he  pushed  the  head  of  the  hoary  old  rascal  into  his  mouth,  then 
held  it  there  until  it  was  sucked  well  in,  and  his  legs  relaxed.  He  has 
escaped  from  his  beastly  burthen,  and  I'm  glad  of  it." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 
BACK  AGAIN  THROUGH  THE  AFRICAN   FOREST, 

THERE  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  spot  where  Charley  and  hiu 
companions  had  emerged  from  the  great  African  forest,  and  near  to 
it,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  Moor,  under  the  instruction  of 
Pauline  and  the  Princesses,  had  managed  to  stow  away  a  great  quantity 
of  provisions  and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  journey.  The  guards 
had  winked  at  the  removal,  and  the  slaves  who  assisted  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  goods  had  done  so  under  the  promise  that  they  would 
not  only  obtain  their  liberty,  but  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Sultan, 
whose  scouts  were  coming  up,  and  were  to  lie  in  ambush  there  until  he 
came  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  person,  for  Prince  Gomai*a  had  very 
few  in  his  service  who  were  to  be  trusted.  Nor  was  this  all ;  those 
who  served  under  him  well  knew  how  much  more  powerful  the 
Sultan  was  than  the  Prince ;  and  as  rats  are  said  by  some  fine  instinct  to 
quit  a  house  that  is  about  to  fall,  so  those  who  Obeyed  the  instructions 
of  the  Moor  believed  they  were  providing  for  themselves,  and  were 
ready  to  desert  the  Prince  at  any  moment.  Thus  they  were  deluded) 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  true  piirpose;  and  as  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  provisioning  the  inmates  of  the  palace  dare  not  refuse 
anything  that  Pauline  might  demand  for  the  Princesses,  many  of  the 
luxuries  which  had  been  carried  away,  during  the  sacking  of  the 
Sultan's  summer  palace,  were  removed  to  the  forest  without  even  having 
been  again  unpacked,  so  little  time  had  elapsed  since  their  removal. 
Pauline  knew  better  than  the  guards,  or  any  one  in  the  service  of  the 
j)alace  of  the  Prince,  what  most  of  these  packages  contained,  and,  under 
the  plea  of  taking  them  away  to  be  examined  by  the  Princesses,  she 
obtained  everything  that  was  required,  and  double  the  quantity  that 
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would  be  necessary  for  consumption  during  the  journey.  Both  Charley 
and  Fred  stared  again  when  they  saw  the  pile  of  boxes,  tins,  bags,  and 
packages,  done  up  in  various  wrappers,  that  were  piled  up  in  regular 
order  in  a  shaded  hollow  of  the  forest,  but  a  little  way  from  the  road 
along  which  the  cavalcade  had  passed  when'  Charley  and  his  companions 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  placed  amoDg  the  captives  brought  from  the 
Sultan's  palace. 

No  sooner  did  Jacko  and  the  Moor  arrive  than  the  labour  of  reloading 
the  mules  commenced,  and  the  young  men  looked  on  in  wonder  as 
they  beheld  the  numerous  contrivances  in  the  way  of  trappings  and 
harness  provided  for  securing  the  baggage  on  the  backs  of  the  mules. 
The  pretty  maiden  that  Jacko  called  his  sweetheart  was  the  nimblest  of 
all  at  fEustening  buckles  and  drawing  straps  through  the  right  places. 

When  all  was  ready  for  starting,  Fred  proposed  that  the  mules 
which  were  unladen  should  be  driven  a  short  distance  into  the  forest  at 
various  openings,  so  that  in  case  of  pursuit  those  who  endeavoured  to 
overtake  them  might  follow  the  wrong  trail,  and  enable  them  to  move 
in  advance  should  the  track  they  made  for  themselves  be  at  last 
discovered. 

"  It  was  only  through  a  spy  I  refused  to  trust,"  said  Pauline,  "  that 
our  escape  was  made  known  to  the  enemy,  who  has  ceased  from 
troubling  us ;  and  he  was  ignorant  of  the  preparations  made  here  for 
our  journey.  I  know  the  state  of  the  palace,  and  that  the  confusion  it 
will  be  in  until  the  Sultan  proclaims  himself  ruler  of  the  city  will  pre- 
vent us  from  being  missed,  so  I  led  the  inmates  to  believe  that  the 
Princesses  would  be  taken  away  to  meet  the  Sultan  on  his  arrival,  in 
an  apartment  I  had  selected,  as  soon  as  the  palace  was  captured.'' 

If  the  quantity  of  luggage  they  carried  with  them  into  the  forest 
astonished  the  young  Englishmen,  the  neat  way  it  wa»  packed  securely 
on  the  backs  of  the  mules,  without  bulging  out  at  the  sides,  was 
a  still  greater  wonder  to  the  ladies,  as  it  all  appeared  to  be  what  a 
sailor  would  have  called  '^  top-heavy,**  so  closely  was  it  packed  to  pass 
between  the  trees. 

Pauline  explained  that  it  was  a  common  custom  for  the  princes  to 
remove  their  palaces  in  that  part  of  Africa,  as  there  was  great  variation 
in  the  climate  of  the  Forest  Countiy  of  YoUba,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
valleys  it  would  be  as  cool  as  in  the  early  days  of  spring,  when  in  other 
parts  a  few  leagues  off  it  was  as  hot  as  in  the  centre  of  the  sandy  deserts. 

Although  there  was  a  saddled  mule  at  her  service,  the  handsome  girl 
who  had  made   an  addition  to  Jacko's   wardrobe  would  walk  with 
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him  at  first  as  lie  led  the  waj^  for  the  meny  lad  had  a  aharp  eyie  at 
reoogniadng  old  land-marks. 

There  was  yery  little  conversation  among  the  travellers  as  they 
jonmeyed  along  through  the  night;  and  as  neither  Jacko  nor  Zoe 
conld  understand  a  single  vrotd  that  either  of  them  uttered,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  looks  and  smiles  whenever  they  came  into  a 
broad  opening  in  the  forest  on  which  the  moonlight  fell.  Jacko  had 
found  water  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  *Zoe 
supplied  him  with  soap,  assisting  him  to  rub  the  black  pigment  from  his 
happy-looking  face,  then  bent  forward  for  a  kiss  when  she  had  got  it  clean. 

"  m  have  an  apple-pudding,  as  well  as  beef-steaks  and  onions  and 
mashed  potatoes,  when  I  get  seaman^s  wages  and  marry  her  and 
take  her  home  to  my  dear  old  mother,'^  said  Jacko  to  himself, 
walking  along  holding  Zoe  by  the  hand.  '*  Her  lips  is  a  deal  sweeterer 
nor  them  ere  bnll's-eyes  at  two  for  a  Earthing  which  I  used  to  buy 
at  old  Nanny  Whitton*s  good-stuff  shop,  whenever  I  was  rich  enough 
to  have  a  farthing,  and  my  poor  old  mother  didn't  want  to  lay  it  out 
a-shopping." 


GHAPTEB    XXVI. 
THE  BAILOB^S  SEBUOK  OlT  CAKinBALlSV. 

NEVER  before  had  anything  spread  such  oonstemation  among  the 
Fans  as  the  flight  of  bats  fix>m  the  gorillarcave,  that  darkened  the 
air  as  they  flew  in  myriads  over  the  villages.  The  captain,  with  a  grave 
countenance,  had  told  the  chiefs  that  they  were  the  spirits  of  all  their 
tribe  had  devoured  at  their  cannibal-feasts,  and  that  but  for  his  brave 
sailors  driving  them  out,  they  would  before  long  have  sallied  forth  of 
their  own  accord,  and  have  sucked  the  blood  of  every  Fan  that  existed, 
and  not  left  one  alive ;  and  they  believed  and  trembled  all  the  more 
through  a  star-shower  falling  on  the  night  the  cave  was  entered.  More 
than  that,  they  held  a  ''  palaver,"  and  took  such  oaths  as  were  binding 
among  themselves  that  they  would  never  again  partake  of  friend  or 
foe,  broiled,  baked,  boiled,  raw,  or  roasted,  since  they  found  that  wild 
boar  was  far  more  savoury  than  the  plumpest  young  native  they  had 
ever  tasted,  always  excepting  Dick,  the  ship's  cook,  whom  they  really 
believed  they  had  eaten,  though  he  at  times  appeared  amongst  them 
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suddenly  with  his  white  face^  especiallj  when  they  had  been  doing 
something  wrong,  and  they  believed  it  was  his  ghost.  Dick  had  done 
more  towards  bringing  them  to  this  frame  of  mind  than  any  other 
person ;  and  he  had  put  a  stop  to  one  or  two  trials  for  witchcraft  by 
popping  up  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  the  stolen  idol  behind 
his  head^  which  always  nodded  as  he  nodded,  with  his  white  &ce,  looking 
at  them  fixedly  and  grinning  frightfully ;  and  as  Dick  was  pretty  well 
concealed  from  them  at  other  times,  they  all  ran  before  him  on  such 
occasions  as  if  the  spirits  df  their  ancestors  had  appeared  with  open 
mouths,  eager  to  devour  them. 

So  it  was,  what  with  the  ghost  of  Dick,  the  flight  of  bats,  the  shoot- 
ing stars,  an  ecUpse  of  the  moon,  together  with  the  coming  of  so  many 
white  men,  and  their  contempt  for  the  dreadful  gorillas,  the  Fans  felt  as 
if  the  world  had  been  suddenly  turned  upside  down,  and  that  neither 
theii*  heads  nor  their  feet  had  ever  been  in  the  right  place  since  all  this 
happened.  Added  to  this,  one  or  other  of  the  sailors  would  sometimes 
go  out  at  night  covered  up  in  a  black  buffalo's  skin,  and  what  with  its 
wide-spreading  horns,  and  the  tail  Jack  kept  switching  to  and  fro, 
through  means  of  the  hole  he  had  made  through  the  skin,  and  the 
smoke  that  came  out  of  its  mouth,  as  the  sailor  couldn't  see,  while 
'*  taking  his  walk  abroad,"  why  he  shouldn't  have  his  pipe ;  and  as  the 
sailors  had  picked  up  a  few  of  the  native  words,  they  would,  while  thus 
disguised,  roar  out,  "  You  ate  my  father,  you  thieves,"  or  any  other 
relation  Jack  had  a  fancy  to  mention,  to  say  nothing  of  the  noises 
made,  so  that  there  was  no  wonder  this  black,  wonderful- homed, 
smoking,  and  tail-switching  monster  became  as  great  a  terror  as  the 
ghost  of  Dick,  the  fat  cook. 

But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  one  of  the  sailors,  who  was  of  a  studious 
turn  of  mind,  and  having  resided  some  time  in  the  Gaboon,  while 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  had  mastered  the  Fan  language,  he  began  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  mission  to  preach  down  cannibalism ;  and,  as  he 
was  encouraged 'both  by  the  captain  and  the  chaplain,  who  sometimes 
were  present  when  he  "  held  forth,"  there  was  a  hope  that  he  would  do 
good  amongst  the  savages,  if  they  listened  to  him. 

What  follows  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  sermons,  taken  down  by 
the  interpreter,  and  copied  out  after  it  was  translated  by  the  purser, 
who  I  strongly  suspect  made  some  little  additions  and  alterations  in  the 
notes  forwarded  to  me. 

"  Now,  look  you  here,  you  silly  niggers ;  on  your  own  showing 
you're  a  parcel  of  great  fools.    For  why  ]    You  believe  in  spirits,  that 
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those  jow  have  devoured  appear  again  like  our  cook,  and  that  they  are 
worse  when  they  come  back  again  after  you  have  eaten  them  than  ever 
they  were  before  they  were  launched  down  your  dirty  throats.  In 
course  they  are :  so  is  a  shark  after  it  has  run  aground  on  a  slimy 
shore ;  when  it's  eaten  raw  most  of  the  filth  it  passes  through  sticks 
to  it.  Don't  it?  So  it  is  with  those  you  have  eaten:  xrlien  they 
have  entered  your  mouth  they  partakes  of  your  sinful  nature,  and  is 
more  beastly  than  they  was  before.  Is  that  right,  or  is  it  not  ?  What 
is  a  Fan  when  he  has  been  hung  up  a  month  before  you  cook  him 
to  give  him  a  gamey  flavour  1  I'm  glad  to  see  you  turn  your  noses 
up;  there  is  some  hope  in  that,  for  it  shows  you  has  more  sense 
than  I  gives  you  credit  for,  as  I  thought  there  wasn't  a  bit  of  shame 
among  the  whole  tribe,  strong  as  you  are  and  dirty.  Now,  if  you 
eat  a  chimpanzee,  a  gorilla,  an  elephant,  a  wild  boar,  or  even  a 
serpent,  it  never  comes  back  to  trouble  you,  does  it)  except  to 
make  you  sick,  and  serve  you  right,  bs  you  often  eat  them  when  they 
smell  strong  enough  to  poison  anybody. 

"  Oh,  my  black  brothers  and  sisters,  my  heart  yearns  for  you,  not  in 
the  way  that  ungodly  hearts  do  when  they're  empty  and  waiting  to  be 
filled  from  some  black  brother  in  the  oven,  whom  you  thinks  in  your 
hungry  hearts  it  takes  a  long  time  to  cook. 

**  Oh,  how  shocking,  how  dreadftil,  how  unnatural  and  unfeeling,  to 
sit  down  and  partake  of  a  dear  old  grandmother,  what  is  so  deaf  she 
couldn't  hear  herself  speak  ;  to  ask  to  be  helped  twice — nay,  even  three 
times,  as  I  have  seen  some  of  you  has  done  to  your  wenerable  grand- 
father, who  might  have  brought  you  toys  home  in  his  pockets  to  play 
with  when  you  was  little,  if  he  had  worn  breeches,  which  he  didn't, 
though  that  was  no  reason  why  you  should  eat  him.  But  you'll  be  all 
roasted  unless  you  repent,  and  that's  as  comforting  as  a  glass  of  rum 
to  me  when  at  the  wheel  on  a  cold  night  to  know  as  you'll  be  served 
out  for  it. 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  sisters,  you  who  are  even  im- 
worthy  of  the  names  of  the  mothers  of  dogs, — you  who,  instead  of 
suckling  your  babes,  too  often  suck  them,  and  say  that  they  are 
so  tender  and  tempting  you  can't  help  it, — ^who,  when  you  stoop  to 
kiss  the  little  pickaninnies,  bite  off  their  noses,  and,  having  once  begun, 
never  leave  off  while  there  is  a  toe  left  ?  Do  you  know  what  will  be 
done  at  you  when  you  slip  your  wind  ?  I'll  tell  you :  all  the  little  Fans 
you  have  swallowed  come  to  life,  and,  with  red-hot  slippers  on  their 
pretty  feet,  dance  Jim  Crow  on  you  for  ever  and  ever." 
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AlhoTigh  such  a  disoourse  no  doubt  varied  considerably  from  what 
would  have  been  delivered  by  the  chaplain,  it  had  its  effect  on  the 
cannibals,  Tna,]ring  them  so  hx  earnest  that  they  ran  about  asking  one 
another  what  they  should  do. 

The  poor  earnest  sailor  held  a  love-feast  (for  he  was  a  Dissenter)  in 
one  of  the  native  huts  after  dusk,  which  was  well  attended;  but^  as 
the  belt  of  one  of  the  beloved  sisters  was  all  that  was  ever  found  of 
her  after  the  meeting  was  over,  to  say  nothing  of  two  children  that 
were  missing,  the  women  shook  their  heads  when  invited  to  go  again, 
and  it  was  whispered  abroad  that  the  sailor-parson  had  eaten  the  lot» 
for  he  was  a  lantern-jawed,  htmgry-looking,  yellow-skinned-fellow. 

The  captain  was  very  proud  to  see  an  improvement^  however  slighi^ 
take  place,  and  said  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  him  when  he 
abdicated,  and  returned  to  England,  to  think  that  under  his  reign  can- 
nibalism, was  put  down,  or,  if  practised  at  all,  only  took  place  in  dark 
comers,  and  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  it,  when  found  out^  were 
taken  down  to  the  baracoons  at  the  coast,  and  sold  to  the  slave-dealers 
if  they  escaped  alive. 

"  Though  one  of  our  gorillas  has  bolted,''  said  the  captain  one  day  to 
Harry,  "  we  must  catch  another  to  take  with  us  to  England,  as  a  com- 
panion for  the  old  fellow  we  have  saved,  also  a  few  elephants'  tusks. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  chiefs  of  my  beastly  subjects,  and  we  are  to  have 
a  grand  elephant  hunt,  taking  with  us  most  of  our  crew  and  nearly  all 
the  men  in  the  tribe ;  so  you  had  better  give  orders  for  a  good  supply 
of  provisions,  and  plenty  of  tobacco  and  rum,  as  we  shall  be  away  for 
more  than  a  week." 

The  &Gt  was,  the  Captain  wanted  to  escape  from  the  women,  who,  in 
accordance  with  Fan  law,  were  considered  as  his  queens,  and  some 
of  the  younger  ones,  as  he  said,  ''  almost  plagued  the  very  life  out  of 
him." 

They  had  been  stealing  home  to  their  black  and  breechless  Others, 
under  one  pretext  and  another,  for  some  time,  unknown  to  the 
Captain,  and  complaining  that  he  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  at  any  price,  but  insulted  them  by  holding  his  nose  when  they 
came  near  him,  saying,  <<Fah!  get  out  of  that;"  and  some  of  them 
took  their  royal  mothers  aside,  and  showed  what  he  had  done  to  them 
with  his  boot-toe  . .  .  that  he  refused  to  let  them  paint  him  all  over,  as 
other  kings  were  painted,  and  that  when,  on  one  or  two  occaaionBy  they 
had  given  him  a  dab  or  two  with  the  brush  while  he  was  washing 
himself,  he  had  taken  the  brush  from  them,  rammed  it  into  their  royal 
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mouths,  and  never  left  off  until  he  had  compelled  them  to  swallow  the 
whole  pot  of  paint.  That  only  on  one  occasion  had  they  ever  succeeded 
in  arraying  him  '*  right  royally/'  and  that  was  while  he  was  bathing, 
when  half  a  score  of  them  made  a  rush  at  him  and  carried  him  off  into 
the  war-paint  apartment,  and  that  he  would  have  killed  every  one  of 
them  if  they  hadn't  run  away  after  they  had  finished  him  off^  spotted  all 
over  black  and  red,  leaving  his  natural  skin  for  a  white  ground. 

*'We  couldn't  think  what  had  got  him,"  says  the  Doctor  in  his 
notes,  **  and  when  we  found  only  his  clothes  by  the  river  where  he 
usually  bathed,  concluded  that  he  was  either  drowned,  or  some  alligator 
had  made  a  breakfast  off  him.  Neither  did  we  know  what  to  make  of 
it  when  we  did  discover  him,  'calling  out'  awfully,  and  spotted  all 
over  like  a  toy-horse.  The  women  had  fastened  feathers  on  his  head, 
and  hung  all  kinds  of  knick-knacks  round  his  neck,  and,  excepting  for 
his  loin-cloth  and  the  paint,  had  turned  out  his  Majesty  as  naked  as 
when  he  was  bom.  He  swore  awfully,  and  threatened  to  put  us  all  in 
irons  for  laughing  at  him  when  he  got  us  on  board.  But  he  recovered 
his  good  humour  after  he  was  scrubbed  and  dressed,  and  got  his  pipe  and 
glass  of  grog  before  him,  and  laughed  as  heartily  as  the  rest  of  us 
when  he  recalled  the  figure  he  must  have  cut  when  we  first  came  up 
with  him  as  he  stood  raging  with  nothing  on  but  a  coating  of  war- 
paint." 

As  to  the  young  queens  who  had  "  served  him  out,"  they  scuttled  off 
home  to  their  royal  fathers.  The  Captain,  who  was  rather  dignified  in 
his  way,  never  seemed  to  forget  that  old  Meegrabbee's  qaeens  had  made 
a  regular  guy  of  him,  and  very  often  when'the  sailors  were  laughing  at 
something  else — were  he  not  near  enough  to  know  the  cause  of  their 
merriment — he  fancied  they  were  picturing  him  in  his  war-paint  as  he 
stood  raving  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
young  queens  who  were  running  away  and  laughing  at  him.  This, 
together  with  the  dunning  of  all  the  savage  kings  for  fifty  miles  around, 
first  caused  him  to  think  of  abdicating,  but  not  until  he  had  received  a 
royal  deputation,  and  examined  the  groimds  of  their  claim  upon  him  for 
debts  contracted  by  his  drunken  predecessor  for  marrying  their  daughters. 
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CHAPTEB    XXVII. 
PURSUIT   OF  THE  SWOBD-HUNTEBS. 

"  IVr^^E^  reckon  without  your  host,"  nor  "  shout  until  you  are  out 

-L^  of  the  wood,"  are  good  old  English  proverbs,  which  have  supplied 
the  texts  for  many  a  discourse,  cautioning  the  young  and  over-sanguine  to 
be  waiy,  and  never  to  make  sure  of  anything  until  it  is  obtained.  Pauline 
had  left  out  of  her  calculation  the  effect  the  absence  of  the  Princesses 
would  have  on  the  Sultan  Osmandi  as  soon  as  they  were  missed,  and 
after  careful  search  had  been  made  for  them  in  every  apartment  of  the 
palace.  What  spurred  him  on  more  suddenly  to  action  was  the  report 
that  the  Moorish  captain  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and,  knowing  how 
false  the  Moor  had  been  both  to  himself  and  the  prince,  his  jealousy 
was  instantly  fired,  for  he  believed  that  the  Princesses  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  captain,  and  before  day-dawn  the  Sultan  despatched  a  score 
of  his  well-armed  and  swiftest  horsemen  to  pursue  them. 

There  are  but  few  roads  in  the  Forest  Country  of  Yoliba,  excepting 
such  as  lead  from  one  city  to  another,  and  as  these  lie  long  leagues  apart, 
and  are  but  seldom  travelled  excepting  by  caravans  of  merchants  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  traveller  might  often  jourliey  along  for 
days,  without  meeting  a  living  soul,  in  those  solitudes  remote  from  the 
wide-apart  towns.  As  neither  the  Sultan  nor  his  followers  had  any 
knowledge  of  Charley  or  his  companions,  and  as  only  the  Moorish 
captain  was  missing  when  the  defeated  forces  of  Gomara  were  mustered 
and  the  wounded  and  dead  numbered,  no  doubt  was  left  on  the  Sultan's 
mind  as  to  who  accompanied  the  Princesses  in  their  flight,  for  the  Moor 
— then  with  them — had  before  been  in  the  Sultan's  service,  and  was  left 
out  of  the  calculation. 

The  hoi'semen  divided  into  fives,  and  dispersed  in  four  different  direc- 
tions, and  the  party  that  struck  into  the  right  path  pulled  up  where 
there  was  a  dark  stain  in  the  road,  and,  after  examining  it,  three  of  them 
followed  the  trail  along  the  Valley  of  Leopards,  where  the  hoof-marks 
of  the  affrighted  horse,  when  it  rushed  off  with  the  bleeding  body  of  the 
rider,  were  visible.  They  rode  along  until  they  discovered  what  had 
been  left  by  the  beasts  of  prey  of  the  remains  of  both,  taking  only  such 
articles  from  the  mutilated  body  of  the  Moor  as  would  be  identified,  and 
furnish  proof  that,  so  far  as  regarded  his  death,  they  had  fulfilled  the 
mission  they  were  sent  upon. 

It  was  a  shocking  sight,  and  they  started  a  leopard, when  they  came 
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up,  which  was  so  overgorged  that  it  QI1I7  trotted  off  a  little  diatancei  th«i 
threw  itself  again  on  the  ground. 

The  two  remaining  horsemen,  seeing  one  of  the  mules  that  had  been 
turned  loose  beside  the  forest,  entered  at  the  same  opening  which  led  into 
the  path  Charley  and  his  little  company  had  taken,  and  soon  came  upon 
signs  of  those  they  were  in  quest  of.  One  of  the  riders  was  an  elephant- 
hunter,  and  his  practised  eye  needed  no  second  glance  to  see  where 
an  opening  had  been  made  in  the  forest,  for  to  him  a  few  fresh-fallen 
leaves  or  the  turning  aside  of  the  branches  were  proof  strong  enough 
that  something  had  gone  on  before,  and  he  had  but  to  follow  the  trail  to 
come  up  with  it.  More  than  this,  after  noticing  the  direction  of  the 
traces  he  had  discovered,  instead  of  following  closely  in  the  tracks,  he 
found  wider  openings  near  at  hand,  along  which  he  cotdd  ride  with 
more  speed  than  those  he  was  pursuing  would  be  able  to  do,  along  the 
closely-wooded  way  they  had  taken. 

This  daring  rider  belonged  to  that  brave  race  of  men  known  as  the 
Sword-Hunters  of  AMca,  who  attack  and  destroy  an  elephant  single- 
handed,  armed  only  with  the  weapon  they  are  unequalled  at  wielding. 
His  comrade,  little  less  distinguished,  was  a  splendid  horseman,  for  on 
his  skill  as  a  rider  the  life  of  the  Sword-Hunter  depended  after  wounding 
the  elephant,  when,  mounted  behind  him,  the  hunter  escaped. 

Among  all  the  Sultan's  followers  there  were  none  more  able  to  thread 
their  way  through  the  dense  jungle  than  the  two  horsemen  who,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  were  every  hour  approaching  nearer  to  the  Princesses  and 
their  little  escort.  They  were  black  as  ebony,  and  there  was  something 
almost  unearthly  in  their  appearance  as  they  dashed  along  through  the 
shadowy  forest^  with  large  rolling  eyes  and  white  set  teeth,  seen  in  the 
Hght  that  every  now  and  then  flashed  through,  and  showed  their  great 
round  gold  earrings.  While  Charley  and  his  party  were  clearing  a  mile 
of  ground  the  Sword-Hunters  had  ridden  above  a  league,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  progress  the  Princesses  had  made  during  the  night  that 
prevented  them  from  being  overtaken  before  they  encamped. 

Unconscious  that  danger  was  so  near,  the  young  travellers  moved 
happily  along,  while  Jacko  pointed  out  to  Zoe  traces  of  the  last  Are  they 
had  lighted  in  the  forest  as  they  passed  the  blackened  vegetation,  then 
imitated  the  action  of  shooting  a  bird  on  a  tree,  making  her  understand 
that  they  broiled  the  birds,  and  patting  his  stomach  to  let  her  know  how 
good  they  were.  What  a  happy  expression  there  was  on  her  handsome 
£ice  as  she  watched  every  motion,  then  fluttered  her  arms  to  imitate  the 
wings  of  a  bird  and  show  that  she  understood  it  all ! 

Close  as  Charley  attended  upon  the  Princess,  and  often  as  she  placed 
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htr  haad  on  his  shoulder,  wheneyer  thej  came  to  a  plsoe  zstber  diffieolt 

to  pass,  there  were  none  of  those  heart-bom  explosions  of  affection  which 
passed  between  Jacko  and  Zoe,  though  there  was  already  an  attach- 
ment on  both  sides ;  for  whatever  liking  Charley  might  have  had  at  first 
for  her  yoimger  sister,  he  saw  the  soul  that  dwelt  in  the  oommauding  eyes 
of  the  ^der  one,  and  though  both  were  beantifttl  as  roses  <^ning  in  the 
morning  dew,  he  adored  most  the  queenly  intellect  of  the  elder  prinoess. 
It  was  very  different  with  the  younger  sister,  who  ^  carried  her  heart 
in  her  hand/'  as  if  to  show  that  she  had  nothing  to  ooooeaL ;  and  she 
soon  found  that  she  understood  Fred  much  better  than  she  did  his 
cousin.  Charley  gave  utterance  to  thoughts  she  could  not  well  under- 
stand, but  which  to  her  sister  seemed  clear  as  day.  Ada  loved  birds, 
flowers,  and  beautiful  things ;  the  Princess  bodes  and  music,  worshipping 
in  her  heart  the  old  heroes  of  Ghreeoe^  whose  names  to  her  had  been 
''household  words"  ever  since  she  was  first  able  to  read.  There 
was  stiH  what  must  be  called  a  great  deal  of  Uie  boy  in  Fred,  a 
readiness  to  be  pleased  ^  he  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  wh^Qfore.** 
It  was  the  same  with  Ada,  who  looked  as  if  she  was  only  bom  to  smile, 
and  cause  ^ose  she  turned  her  sweet  {ace  upon  to  smile  also. 

Wherever  the  path  was  wide  enough  the  Moor  walked  beside 
Pauline's  mule,  for  they  had  many  things  to  talk  about  which  were  of 
but  little  interest  to  the  rest  of  their  companions  had  they  shared  in 
ihar  conversation. 

The  Moor,  though  a  good-hearted  fellow  enough,  seemed  at  first 
doubtful  as  to  finding  their  way  through  the  vast  forest  and  reaching  a 
ship  that  would  carry  them  to  England ;  but  Pauline  soon  dispersed  all 
his  doubts,  for  she  saw  the  way  before  her  more  clearly  than  her  com- 
panions. 

''How  are  the  ladies  to  find  rest  at  night,''  asked  the  Moor, 
"  used  as  they  have  been  to  soft  coudies  and  the  shdter  of  curtained 
rooms  1" 

<'  On  one  of  the  mules  is  a  camel-hair  tent,  under  whieh  the  Sultan 
himself  has  often  slept  when  encamped ;  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  tent-poles  here.  There  is  also  a  bundle  of  the  costliest  shawls 
of  Cashmere,  worth  a  king's  ransom,  softer  and  wanner  than  a  lamVs 
fleece.  I  have  omitted  nothing.  And  what  will  not  ladies  like  these 
endure  to  reach  a  Christian  country  rather  than  be  imprisoned  in  a 
golden  cage,  and  compelled  at  last  to  mate  with  heathens  V 

"And  when  there,  you  say  there  are  riches  stored  up  for  them 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  palace  of  their  own,  and  have  as  many  slaves  as 
they  please  at  their  command.     Is  it  so  1^  said  the  Moor. 
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^'It  is,"  replied  Pknline ;  ^'they  ha^e  numj  ihooflaodft  of  pooxub  in- 
vested  in  English  fiinds,  beside  the  income  from  a  princely  domain  in 
Greece,  from  whidi  thej  take  their  title^  tiioiigh  their  &ther  oiMed  to 
keep  np  the  eatahlishnient  of  a  pcincey  long  before  he  set  out  on.  his 
travels.  The  iron  hand  of  the  Turk  compelled  him  to  laate  his  native 
land,  and  they  would  have  returned  with  me  to  Fnxnoe  after  his  death 
had  they  not  £dlen  into  the  ambosh  that  villain  prepared  for  them, 
whose  sonl  I  sent  to  night  to  a4x»iint  for  its  evil  deeds,  before  a  Tribunal 
that  is  always  jast.** 

After  that  she  remained  sUent  for  some  time,  riding  along  with  bent 
head  like  one  whose  thoughts  have  wandered  &r  away  from  the  scenes 
amid  which  they  live  and  move.  It  might  be  that  her  mental  vision 
had  a  £Ekint  glimpse  of  the  wild  Valley  of  Ijeopards,  where  savage  beasts 
of  prey  wexe  roaring  over  a  form  that  she  had  once  loved ;  then  hated, 
with  that  hatred  which  is  believed  to  eadst  after  death. 

Oh,  how  delighted  the  ladies  were  when  the  morning  brc^e^  and  the 
birds  borst  forth  into  song,  and  the  golden  sunbeams  came  streaming 
through  the  cool  green  foliage  of  the  forest,  while  the  dew  still  hung 
upon  the  leaves  J 

"  How  different  is  this  from  the  close  unhealthy  air  of  the  palace 
stifling  us  with  its  sickly  scents  1 "  said  the  Ftincess ;  ''here  we  do  indeed 
live  in  God's  great  open  world ;  there  we  but  exist  in  the  confined 
space  man  has  allotted  us.  Oh,  Charles,  I  would  rather  be  a  servant 
like  Zoe,  and  enjoy  the  freedom  that  she  does  now,  than  sit  with 
pale  cheeks  under  a  golden  canopy  surrounded  by  slaves  ready  to 
obey  my  every  nod.  I  am  so  hungry,  do  you  know,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  a  long  day.     I  could  eat  anything." 

''  I  am  glad  of  that,*'  replied  Charley,  "  though  you  must  take  your 
breakfast  in  the  saddle,  for  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  halt  at 
present,  as  much  time  would  be  lost  in  VinilliTig  a  &r&  to  prepare  such  a 
morning  meal  as  I  should  like  you  to  sit  down  to.  We  must  not 
unpack  the  mules  until  night,  then  there  will  be  many  a  long  mUe 
between  us  and  those  we  are  flying  from.  K  my  mandates  are  hard  to 
bear,  remember  it  was  yourself  that  placed  me  in  command,  and  that 
a  faithful  sentinel  pemdts  not  the  king  to  pass  unless  he  gives  the 
watchword  when  the  enemy  is  hovering  near  the  camp." 

Charley  felt  that  it  was  worth  enduring  any  amount  of  hardship  to 
be  rewarded  with  such  a  look  as  she  gave  him  when  she  rested  h^* 
white  hand  on  his  lHX)ad  shoulder,  and  in  a  voice  that  made  him  feel  as 
if  snow  was  meltii^^  and  running  down  his  back,  said,  ''  I  will  do 
whatever  you  command  to  be  done ;  for  I  feel  that  since  I  lost  my 
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dear  fitther,  you  are  the  kindest,  best,  and  truest  friend  I  have  ever 
found." 

'^  Oh,  my !  ain't  they  a-going  it  nov  f  *'  said  Jacko  to  Zoe,  "  there's  my 
young  master  a-courting  of  the  beautiful  Princess  like  sledge-hammers, 
^and  the  Princess  a-courting  him  again  like  one  o'clock.  I  ain't  argcHng 
to  Stan'  this  here  without  a-joining  in."  Although  Zoe  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  he  said,  she  looked  back  and  saw  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
on  Charley's  shoulder,  and  again  allowed  Jacko  to  partake  of  what  he 
said  was  "  much  sweeter  than  Nan<^  Whitton's  bull's  eyes." 

Nor  would  Jacko  have  any  '<  nay "  when  he  saw  that  Charley  and 
Fred  were  holding  little  trays  of  provisions  from  which  the  ladies  helped 
themselres  as  they  rode  along;  for  he  instantly  lifted  Zoe  into  the 
saddle,  went  to  Pauline  and  got  her  to  give  him  a  tray  full  of  what  he 
called  ^*  such  nice  thingumbobs,"  and  attended  on  his  ''  sweetheart "  as 
if  she  had  been  a  princess,  not  omitting,  however,  to  help  himself  pretty 
freely  as  welL 

She  had  by  this  time  learnt  to  call  him  Jacko,  shake  her  pretty  head 
and  say,  **  No,  no,"  when  he  wanted  more  '^  bull's  eyes "  than  she 
thought  would  be  good  for  him.  So  they  journeyed  along,  dismounting 
only  for  a  short  time  at  noon — ^until  their  long  shadows  on  the  forest 
path  showed  that  evening  was  approaching. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

KINO  dakiel's  liabilities. 

THAT  Meegrabbee,  the  former  king  of  the  Fans,  had  the  power  to 
sell  his  kingdom,  subjects,  crown,  and  "  divine  right " — which  all 
monarchs  are  supposed  to  possess — is  a  matter  that  would  admit  of 
much  argument  on  both  sides,  even  in  civilized  states  ;  while  with  him 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  argue  about,  excepting  the  price  to  be  paid. 
What  sacrifices  have  not  even  intelligent  men  made  for  drink,  when 
they  have  once  become  slaves  of  the  Fiery  Spirit  ?  The  old  Fan  had 
neither  rum  nor  tobacco,  which  he  was  slowly  perishing  for  want  of. 
The  old  Factor  had  abundance  of  both,  at  a  price.  Meegrabbee  had  no 
money,  no  pocket  to  hold  any  ;  once  he  had  five  sovereigns,  and  as  they 
were  of  no  value  to  him,  and  would  not  have  purchased  him  even  a 
monkey  for  his  breakfieist,  he  gave  them  to  one  of  his  queens,  who 
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managed  to  drive  a  hole  through  them  somehow,  and  link  them  together, 
and  suspend  them  from  her  nose. 

But  if  the  Fan  king  had  no  money,  he  had  plenty  of  landed  property, 
though  how  he  came  by  it  would  have  been  as  great  a  puzzle  to  him  to 
answer  as  it  must  have  been  to  many  an  original  holder,  who  laid  claim 
to  possessions  in  taU,  by  kicking  out  the  owner  of  the  aforesaid  ap- 
pendage. When  the  lawyer,  acting  for  the  old  factor,  who  had  bequeathed 
the  kingdom  to  Captain  Drake,  asked  the  Fan  king  for  the  title-deeds 
which  gave  him  the  inheritance,  Meegrabbee  brought  out  his  war- 
hatchet,  and  said,  *^  Dere  it  is,  me  kUlee  him,  chop  off  his  head  ;  den  sit 
down  and  smokee  my  pipe.  He  do  same  to  de  udder  king."  So  he 
received  the  rum  and  tolbacco,  gave  the  factor  his  war-hatchet,  hit  him- 
self a  thundering  blow  on  the  nose ;  and  when  it  bled,  caught  some  of 
the  red  ink  on  his  fingers,  then  drawing  them  across  the  paper  the 
lawyer  had  placed  before  him,  got  his  chief  to  witness  that  it  was  his 
royal  mark  :  and  that  was  his  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands  for  his 
crown,  kingdom,  subjects,  and  all  "  rights  divine,"  for  "  value  received." 
When  the  business  was  settled,  the  lawyer  said,  "  There  are  many  little 
states  in  the  possession  of  one  nation  or  another,  which,  if  called  upon, 
couldn't  produce  such  a  receipt  as  this,  nor  show  so  good  a  title." 

The  old  Fan  king,  with  his  queens  and  all  his  subjects,  were  happy 
enough  while  the  rum  and  tobacco  lasted,  for  it  is  but  just  to  the  old 
rascal's  memory  to  state  that  though  he  had  sold  the  whole  lot,  he  let 
them  go  shares  with  him  in  what  they  fetched,  while  ever  there  was 
a  drop  of  rum  or  a  bit  of  tobacco  left.  He  had  been  ailiog  some 
time  before  he  sold  his  possessions,  and  as  neither  king  nor  subjects 
were  sober  for  a  moment  from  the  time  of  tapping  the  first  barrel  to 
finishing  the  last  drop,  such  a  long  spell  of  drunkenness  was  too  much 
for  old  Meegrabbee,  as  he  had  not  eaten  a  single  mouthful  all  the  time 
the  rum  lasted  When  with  shaky  hand  he  held  up  his  rusted  can  for 
more  mm,  as  he  lay  stretched  out  before  the  fire,  one  of  his  blear- 
eyed  toothless  old  queens  shook  her  head,  to  signify  that  there  was  no 
more,  for  she  was  too  drank  to  speak.  ^*  No  more  rum  ! "  muttered  the 
drunken  old  king,  as  he  swayed  his  head  to  and  fro  where  it  rested  on 
the  groimd  ;  "  den  I  will  take  my  hook."  And  so  he  did,  for  he  turned 
round  with  his  faocf  to  the  ^Of  and  being  brim  full  of  rum,  which  must 
have  thrown  out  an  immense  stream  of  gas  every  time  he  breathed,  it 
at  last  caught  fire,  and  the  old  king  blew  up  with  such  a  bang  as 
scattered  his  queens  and  subjects  right  and  left.     And  thus  he  died. 

Although  the  blowing  up  of  the  old  Fan  king  did  somewhat  puzzle 
his  subjects,  as  they  had  never  witnessed  nor  heard  of  such  an  explosion 
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before,  yet,  as  lie  was  done  with  and  there  was  no  putting  him  together 
again,  they  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  his  successor 
came,  and  get  on  as  well  as  they  could  during  the  interregnum  without 
a  king.  How  Captain  Drake  entered  his  kingdom,  ascended  his  throne^ 
and  was  crowned  King  of  the  Pans,  is  already  known,  but  it  somewhat 
astonished  him  to  find,  after  having  reigned  several  weeks,  that  he  was 
answerable  for  all  the  old  king's  debts. 

An  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  regular  custom 
in  Western  Africa^  when  a  king  took  peaceful  possession  of  any  kingdona^ 
he  made  himself  answerable  for  all  his  predecessor's  liabilitiea.  If  there 
was  a  fight,  and  he  obtained  possession  through  deposing  the  previous 
king  by  a  knock  on  the  head,  that  was  a  i*eceipt  in  full  of  all  demands  ; 
and  if  any  future  claim  was  made  he  settled  it  in  the  same  way,  whoD 
any  one  had  oourage  enough  to  send  in  his  "  little  account'' 

Now  old  Meegrabbee  had  died  head  over  ears  in  debt  for  the  wives  he 
had  married — ^for  as  they  were  all  princesses,  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
pay  large  sums  to  their  royal  fathers  after  they  became  his  queens,  and 
hadn't.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  he  had  got  all  his  wives  ''  on 
tick,"  and  the  kings,  their  flEitherSy  after  laying  their  woolly  heads 
together,  resolved  to  make  King  Daniel  Drake  pay  for  them,  or  other- 
wise '^  pitch  into  him,"  and  as  there  were  twenty-five  wives  owing  for, 
th/ere  were  the  same  number  of  tribes  to  declare  war  against  him,  with 
a  king  to  each.  Beside  these  there  were  a  lot  of  old  wives,  who,  having 
outlived  and  helped  to  eat  up  all  their  relations,  had  nobody  left  to 
enforce  their  claims.  Da  Chaillu  says,  "to  have  a  father-in-law  in 
Afiica  means  to  have  a  friend  in  need — ^the  more  wives  a  man  has  the 
more  power  he  gaLas."*  But  the  great  Explorer,  on  the  other  hand, 
omitted  showing  that  the  more  wives  he  has,  unpaid  for,  the  more 
enemies  he  has  to  contend  ag^unst,  and  that  a  poor  fellow  who  has 
twenty-five  £Eithers-in-law  all  ready  to  give  him  a  t.Ky^hmg  together,  is 
a  deal  worse  off  than  the  son-in-law  who  has  only  one,  and  only  owes 
for  one  wife. 

Now  old  Meegrabbee  was  a  conning  old  king,  though  he  did  go  off  in 
an  eruption  at  last,  for  he  married  all  the  princesses  he  could  get  to  have 
hink,  and  to  the  most  powerful  of  their  fathers  he  paid  a  little  "  on 
account"  If  he  agreed  to  pay  ten  elephants'  tusks  to  a  king  for  his 
daughter,  he  contrived  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  one  tusk  from  some 
other  flEither-in-law,  took  that,  and  promised  the  other  nine  very  soon. 
The  same  with  psdm-oil,  bar-wood,  indian-rubber,  or  whatever  it  might 
be  he  had  raised  to  pay  for  the  new  wife.     K  he  raised  one-tenth  of  it 

•  "  SqnaloxMl  Africa,"  edilioii  1861,  olnpttt  v.,  page  95. 
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hj  "  hook  or  by  crook/'  lie  thought  that  quite  Boffioient,  and  if  the  king 
who  had  parted  with  his  daughter  grumbled,  Me^(rabbee  threatened  to 
bring  up  half-a-dozen  of  his  royal  fothere^in-Iaw  whose  daughten  had 
been  owing  for  mneh  loi^r  than  his,  and  to  let  him^  if  he  ooold,  "  take 
his  change  out  of  tiiat  lot."  So  it  was  by  pitting  one  against  the  o^mbt 
the  old  Fiem  king  managed  to  struggle  on  against  tiie  streun  of  wItos 
and  aU  their  royal  fathers.  Of  course  any  of  the  old  kings  were  only 
<<too  happy  to  oblige,**  and  go  out  to  tknudi  a  new  £iUiier-in-law  wiio 
was  too  pressing,  well  knowing  that  by  r%ht  they  ought  to  be  paid  first, 
and  hoping,  by  rendering  sudb  willing  help,  their  son-ia-law  wotdd  be 
better  able  to  rub  off  a  little  of  the  c^d  score. 

No  matter  how  great  the  number,  erery  wife  was  a  qneen,  though 
sOTQie  little  distinction  was  made  in  fhTOur  of  seniority,  and  Meegrabbee 
did  not  leave  himself  erownless  and  kingdomless  without  first  holding 
couneil  with  his  oldest  queen.  As  she  was  as  partial  to  ram  and 
tobacco  as  he  was^  he  began  by  sajring,  *'  what  a  shocking  thing  it  waa 
to  be  deprived  of  saeh  oomferts  at  their  age,  that  the  old  menshaat  at 
the  (Gaboon  had  a  warehouse  full,  but  would  not  part  wx1&  it  on  tick, 
and  that  he  hadn*t  a  drop  of  anything :  neither  ivory,  palm-oil,  nor  bar* 
wood,  to  offer  him  in  exchange^" 

The  blear-eyed  and  toothless  old  queen  listened  to  him,  and  "  hummed 
and  hawed  *'  as  she  sent  the  smoke  out  of  her  wizened  old  jaws,  then 
thinkJTig  how  much  larger  her  share  would  be  if  she  alone  were  left  with 
him  and  the  rum,  advised  him  to  drive  all  the  rest  of  his  wives  down 
to  the  coast  and  sell  them  for  slaves.  But  the  old  Fan  king,  though 
willing  enough  to  have  done  so  if  he  could  have  managed  it  with  safety, 
was  deterred  by  a  dread  of  what  he  should  have  to  undergo  when  the 
whole  twenty-five  royal  fathers-in-law  dropped  down  upon  him  and 
wanted  to  see  their  daughters.  He  knew  he  should  get  a  "  hot  un  "  if 
he  sold  them,  so,  after  a  long  think  and  a  longer  smoke,  said  ^'  no  go." 

Then  he  began  to  think  if  he  sold  the  whole  lot "  without  removal " — 
as  the  wind  is  raised  on  furniture,  <&c., — though  he  knew  nothing  about 
these  civilized  dodges,  they  couldn't  do  anything  to  him ;  for  he  should 
still  have  the  use  of  his  kingdom  and  his  queens,  until  all  the  rum  and 
tobacco  was  gone,  and  so  he  had,  and,  as  already  shown,  just  lived  long 
enough  to  finish  the  last,  and  no  longer. 

And  now  the  reader  will  begin  to  see  his  way  along  that  somewhat 
dark  passage  which  opens  into  the  fourth  chapter,  and  which,  though 
written  in  Charley's  dear  Italian  hand,  I  could  make  nothing  of  at  the 
time,  where  it  says,  ''The  rich  old  fiekctor,  who  bequeathed  all  his 
property  to  Captain  Drake>  had  just  slipped  his  cable  in  time  to  be 
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saved  from  a  deal  of  trouble,  which  came  thick  and  fast  upon  his 
successor." 

While  the  old  Fan  king  was  alive  there  was  a  hope  that  his  royal 
creditors  would  be  paid  sometime,  somehow  or  another,  but  after  he 
exploded  their  hopes  vanished,  and,  though  thej  were  a  long  time  about 
it,  they  at  last  resolved  to  form  a  rojal  deputation,  wait  upon  King 
Daniel,  and  demand  a  settlement. 

.  So  it  was  decided  that  the  deputation  was  to  consist  of  twelve  kings 
from  the  nearest  tribes,  that  they  were  only  to  bring  a  few  of  their 
chiefs  with  them,  and  that  if  he  did  nothing  beside.  King  Daniel  would 
give  them  a  patient  hearing,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink — ^with  the  ex- 
ception of  "  long  pig '' — all  the  time  they  remained. 

A  couple  of  small  ship's  guns  had  been  brought  up  by  the  boats  in 
the  hope  of  ''  firing  a  broadside  at  an  elephant,"  as  the  sailors  and  the 
old  Captain  well  knew  that  if  all  the  dirty  and  shirtless  kings  of 
equatorial  Africa  stood  before  him,  and  he  got  one  shot  at  them  with 
hifl  small  cannon,  they  would  never  put  in  an  appearance  in  that  part 
of  the  country  any  more,  nor  once  stop  until  they  were  safe  home 
..again. 

{To  he  continued.) 


ir'«>^f©<'^- 


4ftnts  snb  Jftntcrits. 


ERKAPS  there  is  no  horticnltorol  pannit  wliich  a  boj 
1  itidnlge  in  with  so  mnch  oertainty  of  euccem  and 
pleasure  as  die  growth  of  fems.  Tbey  will  grow  in  so 
many  diverse  situationB,  and  in  such  varied  forms  of 
beauty  as  to  repay  the  little  troablftaod  care  they  require 
a  hundred  fold.  Bat  it  it  neoeesory  that  they  shovdd  have  some  tronble 
bestowed  on  them,  and  some  attention  paid  to  their  habita,  ordisappoint- 
ment  will  result ;  and  therefore  it  is  beat  to  begin  to  cultivate  those 
ferns  it  ia  not  easy  to  H11,  and  which,  if  killed,  can  be  easily  replaced  : 
the  choicer  varieties  may  be  added  afterwards  in  all  their  varied  forms 
of  grace  and  beauty. 

Let  OS,  then,  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  endeavour  to  understand  our 
friends ;  for  we  must  make  them  our  friends,  and  get  nsed  to  their  habits 
and  ways,  if  we  wish  to  succeed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  first 
attempt  should  be  either  ambitious  or  extensive.  The  first  half-dozen, 
which  may  be  fonnd  almost  in  every  hedge-row  or  bonk,  will  do 
admirably  for  a  beginning. 

The  common  Polypody  (Polypoditum  wigtav);  the  male  buckler-fern 
{Laitrta  jUix-meu) ;  the  broad  buckler-fern  {L.  dilatata);  the  common 
prickly  Bhield-fern  (PohftUehtim  aeuleaiam) ;  the  soft  prickly  shield- 
fern  {P.  anffulare);  the  lady  fera  {Athi/riiMn  FUia-Zimnina) ;  the  com- 
mon harf  s  tongue  (Seohpendrmm  vulffore)  ;  the  three-branched  poly- 
pody {Poiypodiura  dryopterit) ;  the  sea  spleen-wort  (Jjpfentum 
marinum),  mej  be  added  if  they  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  Tlese 
are  alt  British  species,  hardy,  and  contrast* well.  We  will  suppose  that 
these  or  any  number  of  them  are  gathered,  and  that  they  should  be 
potted ;  the  pots  should  be  chosen  not  too  large,  for  it  ia  better  to 
change  them  into  Iw^er  pots  as  they  grow,  than  to  give  them  too  much 
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room  at  fint  Hie  soil  for  all  the  abovenamed  Taziefeies  ahomld  oonsiat 
of  one  part  of  peat;  that  mixture  of  half-deoajed  fibre  and  roots  of 
grasses,  which  is  common  on  heaths  and  hogs.  This  shonld  be  chopped 
lip  to  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  mixed  with  another  part  of  friable  yellow 
loam,  such  as  the  common  brake  delights  to  grow  in.  One  part  silver 
sand,  and  one  part  of  decayed  leaf-mould  :  this  should  not  be  mouldy  or 
mixed  with  rubbish.  These  ingredients  should  be  mixed  well  together, 
not  too  fine,  for  no  plant  grows  to  perfection  in  a  compost  as  fine  as 
dust.  It  should  be  lumpy,  and  the  sand  should  be  visible  throughout, 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  grayish  look.  The  oompost  should  not  be  wet^ 
but  should  be  free  from  large  stones  and  moderately  moist.  When  well 
mixed,  the  rougher  fibrous  and  larger  pieces  should  be  separated  from 
the  finer  and  left  in  separate  heaps.  Some  green  and  fresh  moss,  a  few 
pieces  of  broken  flower  pot,  some  large  and  others  about  the  sise  of 
peas,  and  a  few  clean  and  new  flower  poffcs,  and  yoa  can  proceed  to  jwi 
your  favourites^  The  prooesa  itself  is  simple^  but  it  is  often  badly  done. 
Over  the  whole  of  the  pots,  which  should  be  the  five-inch  variety,  you 
first  pat  a  piece  of  pot  with  the  hollow  aide  downwaids,  then  a  few 
pieces  rouiid  until  the  bottom  is  covered,  then  a  handful  of  the  smaller 
pieces,  then  a  layer  of  the  moss,  over  which  place  a  layer  of  the  router 
stofil  Now  you  are  ready  fbr  the  fern.  Take  the  plant  in  the  left 
hand,  plaoe  it  with  the  cvown  level  with  the  brim  of  the  pol^  and  allow 
the  roots  to  spread  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  cramped  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations.  Now  take  the  compost  in  the  right  hand  and  pour 
it  all  round  until  the  pot  is  full,  and  then  turn  the  pot  round  and  pre$8 
the  eomptuijirm  with  the  thumb  of  each  hand.  More  soil  may  be  added 
if  necessary ;  but  when  finished  there  should  be  about  half  an  inch  of 
space  between  the  soil  and  the  upper  rim  of  the  pot.  Do  not  be  afiraid 
to  pot  firm,  and  when  finished  give  the  pots  a  tap  cm,  the  board* 

When  potted,  the  peculiar  habits  of  ferns  have  to  be  studied.  As  a 
rule  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  dry  and  sheltered  spot  with  anorth  aspect 
in  a  garden  or  yard,  and  here  they  will  require  but  litde  attention 
beyond  watering.  At  first  they  should  be  watered  with  a  common  water- 
pot  fitted  with  a  fine  rose,  but  when  you  are  used  to  the  ferns  they  may 
be  gently  watered  every  other  day  in  mild  weather,  and  every  day  in 
warm  weather,  with  a  coarser  rose,  or  withomt  one,  taking  care  to 
wet  the  fronds  all  over,  and  to  moisten  the  crown  welL  Now  sup- 
posing that  the  ferns  were  potted  in  early  spring,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  begin  their  yearly  growth,  they  will  soon  show  the  effiscts  of 
care.  They  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  full  ^are  of  the  sun,  but 
otherwise  they  may  be  left  in  the  open  air  until  Ist  of  Septonber,  by 
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which  time  they  will  have  grown  so  fiiust  as  to  hare  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  axki  to  necessitate  their  being  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  before. 

Thej  loay  now  be  watered  leas  frequentij,  and  some  shelter  should  be 
provided  by  the  time  the  eyenings  begin  to  be  frosty.  Bemoral  into  an 
ont-house  will  answer  the  purpose  Tcvy  weLL  When  the  winter  sets  in 
severely,  the  erowns  must  be  protected  by  dry  nuMS  or  hay,  if  yon  wish 
the  plants  to  start  eariy  in  the  spring ;  for,  though  the  frost  may  not 
kiU  them,  it  will  seriously  retard  their  growth.  They  should  therefore 
be  removed  to  an  oat4iousey  if  a  sheltered  frame  is  not  at  hand  where 
they  may  be  kept.  As  soon  as  the  frost  begins  to  disappear,  and  on 
mild  days,  the  crown  of  the  ferns  should  be  moistened  wiUi  a  Httle  water 
and  continued  from  day  to  day,  unless  the  frost  is  very  severe.  When 
March  comes  they  will  require  a  larger  pot^  or,  what  is  better,  you  may 
proceed  to  build  a — FsuriBT  on  Bxkskekt.  You  have  learnt  by  this 
time  the  first  principles  of  fern  growing,  and  will  be  able  to  undezBfcand 
the  directions  gLven  in  the  iqpeeial  volumes  devoted  to  the  aort.  You 
have  learnt  that  a  rather  granular,  peaty,  fibrous  soil,  and  a  rather  still, 
warm,  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  shade  from  the  glare  of  the  midday  sun 
are  essential  to  success.  Your  plants  are  vigorous,  and  whilst  they 
have  been  growing  yon  should  have  been  seaiohang  for  gnarled  roots  of 
trees,  the  refuse  of  brick  kilns,  odd  pieces  of  rock,  the  greenish  grey 
debris  d  glass  houses,  broken  earth  retorts  at  fche  gas  works,  or  what 
perhaps  is  best  of  all,  the  marly  clay  which  solidifies  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  which  the  most  delightful  of  grottoes  and  rookeries 
may  be  constructed. 

It  is  imjXNKible  to  give  minute  directions  with  respect  to  the  erection  of 
an  out-door  fernery,  but  generally  speaking  they  are  made  on  two  prin- 
ciples. A  pyramidal  structure  is  perhaps  the  best  arranged  in  small 
terraces  for  the  ferns  so  that  mosses  may  be  planted  in  the  chinks  of 
the  rock  work.  This  may  be  built  anywhere,  and  always  looks  well 
against  a  dead  wall,  care  being  taken  to  secure  thorough  drainage  and 
a  substratum  of  moist  fibrous  earth,  in  which  the  plants  may  be  placed. 
If  the  second  class  of  design,  which  indudes  a  hollow  cave  or  grotto, 
be  adopted,  nearly  every  kind  of  British  fan  can  be  grown  to  perfection. 
A  few  hints  as  to  situation  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  Spleenworts  {Asplenium)  require  th(«ongh  drainage.  A  light  loam, 
a  little  leaf  mould,  with  a  fidr  quantity  of  broken  limestone  and  old 
lime  rubbish  interspersed,  is  the  best 

The  Lady  fern  {Athyriurn)  and  its  varieties  require  a  boggy  soil, 
shad^  and  moisture.  They  are  deciduous,  hardy,  and  fi>nn  graceful 
olriectB  for  the  outdoor  fenunj. 
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The  Polypodies  (Folypodituns),  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  ever- 
green ferns  in  a  rockery.  Thej  grow  freely,  and  some  of  the  varieties 
almost  court  the  aun.  The  common  Polypody  and  the  varieties  cam- 
biicum,  omnilaoerum,  and  pulcherrimum  are  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
They  must  be  kept  veil  drained,  and  the  rhizomes,  or  root  stalks,  should 
be  secured  with  wooden  pins  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  soil  until  the  plant  is 
well  established.  The  three-branched  variety  (P.  dorypteris),  must  be 
placed  on  the  shady  side  of  the  rockery. 

The  Bladder  ferns  (Cpatopteria),  should  have  a  small  quantity  of  old 
Grumbled  mortar  added  to  the  compost,  and  be  placed  in  a  rather  moist 
but  well-drained  portion  of  the  rockery. 

The  Buckler  ferns  (Ltutrea),  require  a  peaty  soil ;  the  variety  (Z. 
theli/pUrie)  should  be  kept  moist  and  be  well  cared  for,  as  its  delicate- 
looking  yellowish-green  fronds  make  a  charming  variation  from  the 
darker  green  of  other  ferns. 

The  Sfaield-fems  {Pclysiichum)^  should  not  be  grown  in  peat.  A  rich 
loam,  in  which  pieces  of  grit,  silver  sand,  and  small  pieces  of  lime  rock 
are  introduced,  form  the  best  compost,  and  the  drainage  should  be  good. 

The  Harfs-tongue  {Scclopendriwn)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
evergreens,  and  the  varieties  are  now  counted  by  hundreds.  It  is  a 
true  limestone  plant,  and  requires  a  sandy  loam  in  which  a  little  fibrous 
peat  and  silver  sand  has  been  intermixed.  A  few  bits  of  limestone  or 
broken  oyster  shells,  with  a  little  decayed  leaf  mould,  forms  the  best 
compost.     It  requires  plenty  of  water  and  thorough  drainage. 

The  Woodaiaa.  These  comparatively  rare  and  delicate  ferns  will 
grow  on  a  rockery,  but  they  require  a  cool,  airy  situation  an^jL  a  moist 
soil  with  a  northern  aq>ect  They  do  best  in  a  wardian  case.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Eallamey  fern  {Trichonumes  radicani).  The 
other  and  more  common  varieties  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a 
rockery  a  perennial  source  of  beauty  and  enjoyment. 

The  more  delicate  varieties  should  be  reserved  for  the  Fern  Case. 
These  are  now  made  in  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes,  and  an  ingenious 
boy  could  make  one  for  himself.  The  essentials  of  a  good  fern  case 
are  good  drainage  and  a  freedom  of  access  from  two  sides  at  least ;  the 
luxuries  a  lamp,  or  a  reservoir  for  hot  water  to  heat  the  interior ;  and 
the  whole  should  be  capable  of  being  easily  moved  about  with  the  stand 
complete.  A  large  bell-glass  is  the  best  substitute  for  a  r^[ular  case, 
and  now  the  lower  sash  of  the  window  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  one 
aide  of  a  window  plant  case.  In  furnishing  the  case,  the  soil  should  be 
a  light  mixture,  consisting  chiefly  of  fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand,  the 
latter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  whole  a  grey  appearance.  About 
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a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  bulk  of  cocoanut  fibre  will  improve  it.  A 
slight  coatmg  of  the  same  material  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ferns.  If  a  little  rock  work  is  added,  common  coke  is  the 
best,  lightest,  and  most  convenient.  The  great  thing  to  be  guarded  against 
is  the  soddening  of  the  soil.  The  drainage  must  be  well  looked  after. 
Look  at  .your  ferns  daily,  give  them  a  little  air  regularly,  and  syringe 
the  young  fronds  lightly  with  a  little  water,  but  be  careful  of  over-doing 
either ;  a  slight  dewing  is  all  that  is  necessary.  With  respect  to 
the  ferns  to  be  grown,  a  scora  of  smaU-growing,  yet  beautiful  ferns, 
will  answer  every  purpose  either  for  a  fern  pillar,  or  a  case,  and  these 
are  confidently  recommended. 

Bbitish  Ferns. — ^The  maiden  hair  {Adiantttm  capiUus-^veneria) ; 
Asplenium  fontanam ;  Asplenium  germanicum ;  Cystopteris  regia  {de- 
ciduous) ;  Scolopendrium  vnlgare  bimarginata  cordalium,  S.  v.  ramo- 
marginatum ;  S.  v,  Wardii ;  Polypodium  dryopteris  ;  Woodsia  ilvenis. 

Exona — ^Camptosorus  rhizophyllus ;  Lomaria  alpina ;  Adiantum 
setulosum ;  Asplenium  flabellifolium ;  Asplenium  attenuatum;  As- 
plenium nitidum  j  Blechnum  intermedium ;  Elaphoglossum  brevipes ; 
Lomaria  lanceolata ;  Nothochlsena  tenera  j  Boodia  caudata.  These  are 
all  cheap  and  easily  procured  kinds. 

The  maiden  hair  should  have  warmth,  shade,  and  moisture,  and  will 
require  patience.  The  mountain  brake  {AUoaorus  crispus)  will  not  grow 
healthily  in  a  case.  Wall  rue  (Asplenium  nUa-mtbrcMria)  will  grow  in 
a  chink  of  an  old  wall.  The  Tunbridge  fern  requires  no  air,  bat  plenty 
of  moisture ;  it  is  best  grown,  like  the  Killamey  fern,  under  a  bell-glass 
alone,  with  plenty  of  stones,  in  a  compost  of  very  sandy  peat.  Attention 
to  these  hints  will  bring  assured  success  in  fern  growing,  and  open  up  a 
new  field  for  study  and  improvement. 


C|e  jfur%r  %)knimt%  of  |os^aa  Paivsepipe, 

MASTER  MARINER. 
9  CaU  at  t^t  S^ts,  vxCti  Sioilr* 

Bt   lieutenant  C.   R.  low  (lat«)  LN. 


CHAPTEB   III. 

fD  now  to  relate  to  yoa  the  ooncluding  diaptor  in  the  life 
of  the  <<  White  Chi^"  the  incidents  of  vhk^  I  gathered 
many,  many  jeai^  after  parting  with  my  friend.  It  was 
in  1844  that  I  next  heard  of  him,  and  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  I  had  tried  out  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  my  relatives  to  settle  down  to  a  respectable  sedentary  life  in 
London  as  a  clerk,  but  it  would  not  do.  So  irksome  to  me  were  the  daily 
humdrum  duties,  so  utterly  dissimilar  to  the  life  I  had  hiUierto  led, 
that  after  a  probation  of  six  months  I  refused  to  proceed  to  basLueas  any 
longer,  but  expressed  to  my  employers  my  determination  to  go  to  sea 
once  more. 

''  It  was  hateful  to  me  who  had  been  accustomed  to  freedom  as  uncon- 
fined  as  that  of  a  bird  soaring  high  in  mid-air,  to  be  cooped  down  to  a 
desk  summer  and  winter  in  dusty  London  with  uncongenial  comrades, 
whose  most  venturesome  achievement  was  to  take  a  pull  on  the 
Serpentine,  or  go  out  on  the  ^  spree '  and  show  their  contempt  of  the 
police  by  wrenching  oflf  a  few  knockers  from  the  street  doors,  while  even 
during  the  performance  of  this  act  of  extreme  hardihood,  should  a  police- 
man actually  heave  in  sight  it  was  edifying  to  mark  the  promptitude 
with  which  these  gentry  took  to  their  heels,  showing  by  their  fleetness 
that  they  were  gifted  at  least  with  one  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
Achilles  the  '  swift  of  foot.'  I  sickened  of  all  this,  and,  having  no 
desire  to  follow  the  profligate  lives  some  of  my  fellow-clerks  led,  I 
absented  myself  one  fine  day  from  the  office,  and,  making  my  way  down 
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to  the  docks,  shipped  myielf  forthwith  on  boaid  a  trading  ▼easel  hoimd 
to  the  East  Indiea. 

<' We  sailed  in  a  iaw  daya  on  oar  long  Tojage,  and  I  hceathed  again 
with  freedom  as  I  feli  the  stoniij  gaies  of  our  boistexoos  ohannel 
blowiBg  on  mj  cheek.  I  had  not  yet  qinte  lost  my  hazdy  habits,  and 
quickly  x^gainad  my  'sea  Ipgs.'  I  was  made  one  of  the  quartermasters 
of  the  ship,  and  liked  so  well  the  treatment  I  reeeived  at  the  hands  of 
the  owners,  who  were  very  libeRtl  to  the  crew  in  the  matter  of  grog, 
serring  oat  three  glasses  of  very  good  Jamaica  mm  a^y  to  each  man, 
that  I  remained  in  their  employ  many  years.     At  length,  howerer, 

*  a  man  arose  who  know  not  Joseph ; '  <Aiat  is  to  say,  the  owner  died,  and 
the  shipowning  bnsineBS  passed  into  other  hands.  Oar  allowance  of 
grog  was  cat,  and  I  was  therefore  not  long  in  catting  the  serrice  of  the 
niggardly  old  miser  who  came  in  for  the  property.  *  Poor  fellow,'  added 
HawBepipe,  compassionately, '  he  had  nerer  been  to  sea,  and  how  was 
he  therefore  to  know  that  sailors,  to  be  worth  their  aalt^  mvat  have  their 

*  nip,'  and  if  it  happens  to  be  a  ^  second-mate's  nip,'  why  ao  much  the 
better.' 

^  Tes,  the  new  owner  was  a  member  of  the  *  Teetotal '  society,  and  I 
remottber  the  *  long-ahore  lubber '  coming  aboard  the  oU  barque,  and 
after  deliyering  a  long-winded  harangue  to  the  crew,  wound  up  by 
informing  them  that  he  never  allowed  grog  in  his  ship^  and  he  hoped 
'  all  hands '  would  become  total  abstainers  like  himsel£ 

"  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  rile  me ;  I  had  been  seventeen  years  in  the 
service  of  his  predecessor,  and  had  a  character  to  lose ;  bat  it  was  more 
than  flesh  and  blood  could  do  to  stand  this  sort  c£  thing ;  so  I  just 
slewed  round,  and  I  says,  says  I,  ^Look'ee  here,  now,  I  am  much 
obleedged  to  you,  so  likewise  is  all  hands,  ain't  you,  boys,'  appealing  to 
the  chaps  who  stood  round  the  capstan,  looking  as  sulky  as  ao  many 
bears  with  sore  heads,  and  who  nodded  assent ;  '  but  this  is  coming  too 
much  o'  the  monkey  over  us.  What,  no  grogf  Why,  what  do  you 
take  us  for  1  For*  my  part^  I  will  see  your  teetotaling  blowed  afore  I 
signs  articles,  and  thafs  flat.' 

^<With  that  I  murched  f<Nrward,  and,  as  I  had  not  yet  engaged 
myself,  went  on  shore  with  the  crew,  who  were  also  greatly  disgusted. 
Well,  after  that  I  shipped  on  board  a  brig  bound  to  Calcutta  and 
Singapore.  Our  captain  was  a  brute,  and  long  before  we  reached  India 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  ship  and  join  the  navy.  On  our 
arrival  at  Calcutta,  we  found  there  was  no  man-of-war  lying  in  the 
Hooghly,  so  I  resolved  to  wait  until  we  dropped  anchor  in  Singapore 
harbour.    On  our  arrival  here,  we  found  n.M.'s  ship  Dido,  commanded 
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bj  the  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  and  learning  that  some  hands  were  wanted, 
I 'made  my  escape  one  night  hj  swimming  off  to  her.  On  gaining  the 
deck,  I  offered  mj  services  as  an  A.B.,  and  passed  the  doctor,  and  was 
enrolled  the  same  day  and  sent  into  the  foretop.  Before  I  had  heen  on 
board  six  months,  I  was  promoted  to  be  second  ci^tain  of  my  top :  this 
was  in  1843.  In  the  following  year  we  were  despatched  bj  the 
Admiral  to  the  coast  of  Borneo,  to  punish  the  pirates  who  had  been 
very  troublesome,  and  had  eyen  gone  so  &r  as  to  stop  and  plunder  some 
vessels  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The  orders  we  received 
were  to  chase  and  destroy  them ;  and  before  the  Dido  had  been  long  on 
the  coast^  the  salutaiy  lesson  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  insult 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  England  with  impunity  was  thoroughly 
impressed  on  the  native  understanding.  On  one  occasion  we  met 
with  a  stout  resistance  from  a  tribe  of  the  '  Lant  *  Byaks,  and  had  some 
men  seriously  wounded  in  the  conflict.  This  was  how  it  came  about. 
We  had  received  information  that  this  particular  tribe  had  been  com- 
mitting some  atrocities  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the  Dido  accordingly 
sailed  to  attack  their  stronghold.  Our  gallant  captain  secured  the 
services  of  a  trusty  pilot,  who  guided  us  to  the  narrow  creek  surrounded 
by  overhanging  cliffs,  where  the  miscreants  had  set  up  their  ^  lares '  and 
<  penates,'  and  not  only  their  household  gods,  but  also  the  spoils  snatched 
from  the  hands  of  peaceful  merchants  and  appropriated  to  their  own 
use,  after  the  murdef,  in  too  many  instances,  of  the  lawful  owners. 

*'  On  reaching  the  creek  we  found  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  allow  of  the  man-of-war  running  in  close  to  the  settlement  and 
shelling  the  position  of  the  pirates.  The  Dido  was  accordingly  anchored  as 
near  the  shore  as  safety  permitted ;  the  boats  were  all  hoisted  out,  manned, 
and  armed  with  howitaoers ;  the  boai^s  crew  then  made  for  the  shore  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  captiun,  who  led  the  van  in  his  gig. 

'<  The  habitations  of  the  savages  were  mostly  concealed  by  the  dense 
brushwood  or  clumps  of  forest  trees  in  which  they  were  situated.  We 
soon  made  out  some  hundreds  of  the  pirates  awaiting  our  arrival  at  the 
water's  edge;  they  were  armed  with  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  or 
^  sumpitans,'  and  swords,  and  made  a  terrible  row,  yelling  and  beating 
their  shields  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  into  our  hearts. 

'^  The  sight  of  these  warriors  immediately  revived  the  memories  loxig 
buried  in  the  past,  and  1  must  own  I  felt  somewhat  of  a  savage  again, 
and  the  sight  and  sounds  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  my  breast.  What 
a  pity,  I  thought,  it  is  that  such  flne  fellows,  physically  considered, 
should  be  such  fools  as  to  attempt  to  fight  with  us,  armed  as  we  are  with 
muskets  and  cutlasses. 
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<<  When  the  boats  got  within  range  we  opened  fire  on  the  huts  with  a 
rocket  tube  carried  by  the  gig,  and  soon  set  the  brushwood  and  bamboo 
houses  arflame,  while  some  wellniirected  shots  from  the  guns  dispersed 
the  screaming  mob  on  the  beach.  Then  a  dash  was  made  by  the 
squadron  of  boats,  oontdsting  of  the  pinnace  and  the  three  cutters,  for 
the  shore.  The  pirates  fought  well,  and  sought  to  oppose  our  landing, 
gathering  in  crowds  at  the  water's  edge  the  moment  the  artillery  fire 
from  the  howitzers  had  ceased.  Disdiarging  our  firearms  in  thek  midst, 
,we  jumped  out  of  the  boats  quick  as  thought,  and  went  ri^t  at  them, 
p^iey  fought  for  a  few  minutes  with  great  obstizuM^,  but  the  superiority 
/in  weight  and  strength  of  our  men,  to  say  nothing  of  discipline  and  pluck, 
quickly  told,  and  the  whole  tribe  were  soon  in  retreat.  Throwing  down 
their  arms,  and  taking  to  their  heels,  they  quickly  disappeared  in  the 
forest.  Here  pursuit  wss  impossible,  even  if  it  had  been  desirable, 
which  it  wsjs  not^  for  the  jungle  was  totally  unknown  to  us,  and  our 
sailors,  though  smart  enough  at  their  guns,  were  not  the  sort  of  men  to 
turn  backwoodsmen  with  much  chance  of  success. 

^' There  were  a  great  number  of  dead  lying  about,  but  only  a  few 
wounded,  for  the  pirates  had  carried  ofi*  most  of  the  latter ;  those  that 
remained  we  d^xxsited  in  our  boats  ai^d  sent  off  to  the  ship.  Among 
the  number  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  with  a  singularly  £dr  skin  for  a 
Bomean.  He  was  severely  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  side,  but 
seemed  quite  calm  and  composed,  though  his  countenance  denoted  great 
determination  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  untamed  ferocity. 

«  We  searched  all  the  houses  (from  which  the  women  had  previously 
been  removed  by  the  enemy),  but  found  HtUe  of  value,  as  the  chief  part 
of  the  booty,  we  were  informed,  had  been  carried  off  by  them.  What 
we  could  not  remove  we  burnt,  and,  after  firing  the  houses,  the  re- 
mainder was  taken  on  board  as  lawful  loot.  Wheneverythiug  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  the  order  was  given  to  embark. 

'^By  this  time  the  short  twilight  had  set  in,  and  all  of  us  were 
thoroughly  tired  with  the  day's  work,  and  not  sorry  to  get  on  board  the 
old  frigate  and  'splice  the  main  brace.'  Four  of  our  fallows  were 
wounded  in  the  fray,  and  only  one  man  dangerously.  He  was  shot 
through  the  thigh  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  after  lingering  for  a  few 
days  died  of  mortification  of  the  limb.  We  couiited  thirty-seven  corpses 
of  the  enemy,  and  brought  on  board  five  wounded.  Two  of  these  refused 
to  eat  food,  and  as  they  were  fearfully  cut  up  by  splinters  of  shell  did 
not  survive  the  second  day.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  we  could 
induce  the  others  to  allow  us  to  dress  their  wounds.  They  all,  though 
severely    wounded,  eventually    recovered,  and    we  landed    them  at 
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Sarawak.  As  they  had  Buffered  veiy  mndi  they  were  not  exeeuted,  and 
two  of  them  decided  to  lead  respectable  lives  on  shore.  The  third,  who 
was  the  yoath  of  sixteen,  whom  I  had  remarked  on  aocoont  of  his  fair 
akin  and  sapeiior  *  physique/  elected  to  remain  on  board  the  Dido,  He 
'was  very  tamtam,  and  at  times  morose,  bat  nevertheleaB  seemed  sos- 
oeptible  of  kindness.  As  time  wore  on  he  learnt  to  speak  "Rngltiyh,  and 
made  himself  more  sociable.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  sea,  and 
was  the  qoiokest  swimmer  and  best  direr  I  ever  saw.  He  was  stationed 
in  my  top  and  onder  my  supervision,  and  as  I  always  treated  him  with 
kindness  and  forbearanoe,  this  reclaimed  savage  at  length  attached  him- 
self firmly  to  me ;  he  would  do  at  my  bidding  wiiat  he  refased  to  do  for 
any  one  else,  and  I  had  a  great  influence  over  him.  For  a  long  time 
I  could  not  get  him  to  impart  to  me  his  past  history ;  he  always  turned 
the  conversation  when  I  attempted  to  refer  to  the  sad  event  which  led 
to  his  removal  on  board  the  Dido. 

^  One  day,  however,  he  was  alone  with  me  in  tbe  £>retop.  It  was 
during  the  afbemoon  watch,  and  we  were  doing  some  Httle  job  about  the 
'turning  in'  of  the  ^dead-eyes'  of  the  topmast  rigging,  when,  after  a 
lengthened  silence,  during  which  my  top-mate]  seemed  engrossed  in 
thought,  he  volunteered  to  give  me  a  history  of  himself.  He  said  in 
his  broken  English : — 

**  *  As  you  have  been  veiy  kind  to  me  during  the  fourteen  months  we 
have  been  shipmates  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  about  myself  and  parents. 
In  the  first  place  I  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Sea  Dyaks,  from  whom 
you  took  me  away.  My  country  was  far  distant  from  the  town  you 
destroyed,  and  my  people  were  quite  another  race.  My  mother,  who 
was  a  Bomean,  I  was  told  died  at  my  birth,  but  my  father  I  re- 
member well,  and  I  can  think  of  him  and  speak  of  him  with  pride 
which  ought  to  fill  the  heart  of  every  man  who  can  dwell  on  the 
memory  of  his  sire  with  reverence  and  respect  Yes,  he  was  a  kind 
&ther  to  me,  though  I  lost  him  also  when  young ;  he  was  the  bravest 
of  all  the  warriors  in  our  tribe,  and  held  a  position  more  honoured  than 
did  any  native  chief  of  the  different  tribes  among  whom  I  have  lived, 
and  this  was  due  solely  to  his  prowess,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  con- 
sidered invindblein  battle.  First  in  war,  he  was  also  more  regarded  in 
the  council  tent  than  the  oldest  "  Data,"  his  advice  was  always  sought, 
and  his  decision,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  treated  as  law.  Often  have 
I  heard  his  associates  recount  (for  he  himself  was  ever  modest  and 
reticent)  his  wonderful  exploits,  and  chiefest  among  them  they  used  to 
speak  of  the  dire  and  signal  revenge  he  wreaked  upon  a  race  of  Idaans 
who  had  by  smne  means  obtained  firearms  (weapons  then  perfectly 
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unknown  in  Borneo)  and  who  attacked  and  alaoghtered  a  great  number 
of  our  best  fighting  men.  This  was  a  year  before  I  was  boniy  so  I  can 
onlj  speak  of  what  I  heard,  but  the  great  deliveranoe  he  wron^t  of  oar 
hostages  and  women,  whom  these  treachevons  natives  had  caiiied  o£^ 
was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  I  remember  that  np  to  the  very  hist  the 
annpletenfiss  of  the  triumph,  and  the  almost  otter  eKtermination  of  omr 
enemies,  was  attributed  chiefly  to  his  masterly  anangements  and  heroie 
vakur. 

''The  boy,  marlin-spike  in  hand,  spoke  with  animated  gestures,  and 
in  an  elevated  tone.  '  Bam,"  said  I  (we  always  called  him  Sam),  'do 
you  remember  what  like  was  your  fig^ther's  general  i4>peaFanoe  ?  Was 
he  dark,  as  most  of  your  countrymen  are^  or  iedr  like  us  Englishmen  V 

"  '  He  wasn't  anything  like  as  fidr  as  you  are,  but  his  hair  was  brown, 
and  he  has  olben  told  me  that  he  came  firom  a  oonntry  many,  many 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  where  he  lived,  but  that  he  had  no  £aenda 
or  relatives  alive  there  for  whom  he  oared,  and  that  he  intended  to  Eve 
and  die  among  his  adopted  countrymen.' 

« '  Exactly,'  said  I,  for  now  my  surmise  that  this  might  be  my  ficiend 
Jameson's  son,  bom  to  him  after  his  return  from  his  last  trip  to  Eng- 
land, became  confirmed.  '  Do  you  remember  if  he  ever  told  you  how  he 
first  came  to  Borneo  9 ' 

'' '  Oh,  yes  1  he  said  that  the  ship  on  beard  of  which  he  was  saikir 
(a  man-of-war,  she  must  have  been,  now  I  think  of  it,  for  he  said  she 
oarried  big  guns,  like  the  Dido)  was  wrecked  on  the  coaat,  and  that  all 
hands  were  drowned  except  himself  and  a  friend,  a  boy,  who  afterwards 
ran  away,  and  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth.' 

"  '  Well,  go  on,'  I  said, '  your  story  interests  me ;'  for  I  was  anzunia 
to  leam  the  &,t&  of  Jameson,  as  now  no  doubt  remained  in  my  nund 
tiiat  I  had  before  me  the  son  of  my  old  messmate. 

"'Well,  things  went  on  prosperously  for  some  years.  I  was  now 
upwards  of  six  years  old  wheaa.  it  was  destined  that  a  great  change  was 
to  come  over  my  life.  My  fathor  was  considered  qnite  invnlnerable  by 
our  enemies,  who  looked  on  him  with  a  fooling  of  awe ;  for  slthou^ 
indeed,  he  had  been  wounded,  he  had  fought  and  led  in  more  expeditions 
than  any  man  of  whose  exploits  cxral  tradition,  as  handed  down  by  the 
Ijxies  and  waiHsongs  of  our  bards,  spoke.  It  was  religiously  believed 
by  these  ignorant  people  that  nothing  had  power  to  kill  him,  but  that 
he  led  a  charmed  lifo.  At  length  the  "White  Chief"  left  the  camp  on 
<me  of  his  ordinary  forays,  to  punish  some  neighbouring  ehiefis  who  were 
committing  depredations  and  had  neglected  for  a  oozusiderable  time  to 
pay  the  sabsidy  by  which  they  purchased  immunity  from  molestation  «t 
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our  bands,  and  his  tall  shadow  never  any  more  darkened  hia  doorway. 
Contrary  io  custom  he  took  me  with  him  :  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
left  the  camp,  but  as  the  enemy's  settlements  were  only  a  short  distance 
from  ours,  and  the  march  would  be  easy,  he  was  desirous  to  initiate  me 
in  scenes  of  actual  warfiure,  so  that  I  might  take  up  arms  at  an  earlj 
age.  I  was  filled  with  childish  curiosity,  and  gleefully  bade  my  friends 
good-bye  for  a  short  week,  when  I  hoped  to  be  back  again  among  them. 
We  started  on  a  pleasant  summer  evening,  and  nearly  all  the  tribe 
followed  us  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  bade  us  "  God  speed,"  little 
doubting  that  they  would  soon  welcome  us  returning  to  our  household 
in  victorious  guise.  It  was  the  last  I  saw  of  my  native  place,  and  sad 
it  is  to  think  that  I  shall  never  more  see  the  kind  friends  of  childhood.' 

**  The  youth  paused  here  in  his  narrative,  and  I  asked  him  how  it 
was  he  had  never  been  able  to  return  to  his  countrymen,  and  said  I 
thought  that  if  even  now  he  expressed  a  desire  to  the  captain  to  be  sent 
back,  his  wish  would  in  all  probability  be  complied  with. 

'^  'Ah  !'  rejoined  he  in  a  melancholy  tone,  and  with  a  sad  look  in  his 
dark  eyes,  *  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  find  them  now ;  our  settlements 
are  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  is 
more  than  ten  long  years  since  I  was  kidnapped,  and  I  have  quite 
forgotten  the  language  of  my  childhood.  Besides,  what  object  could  I 
have  now  in  wishing  to  return  1  But  I  will  proceed  with  my  tale,  and 
then  you  can  judge  of  my  forlorn  condition. 

'' '  One  morning,  it  was  on  the  second  day  after  our  departure,  we 
took  up  our  camping  ground  as  customary  during  the  hot  weather. 
The  scouts  had  reported  that  no  signs  of  the  foe  were  discernible ;  so, 
after  lighting  the  fires,  and  making  all  prepaiations  for  the  morning 
meal,  our  men  formed  themselves  into  groups,  and,  as  was  their 
custom,  the  professional  story-tellers  of  the  tribe  commenced  to  unravel 
for  the  amusement  of  their  comrades  the  threads  of  the  narrative 
which  their  imaginative  brains  had  been  weaving  during  the  nighf  s 
march.  My  father  was  in  many  things  unlike  the  imsophisticated 
people  among  whom  he  lived,  and  he  always  used  to  speak  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner  of  the  childishness  ^f  grown  men  in  caring  to  listen 
to  tales  of  hobgoblins  and  fidries,  such  as  in  his  country,  he  said,  were 
told  by  nurses  to  amuse  their  youthful  charges.  So,  while  the  mesl 
was  preparing,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  we  strolled  off.  The  camp 
had  been  pitched  is  a  small  dell,  dose  by  a  running  stream,  and  with  a 
coppice  near  at  hand ;  the  scenery  around  was  beautiful,  and  a  picture 
of  rund  lovelinesB.  Under  the  grateful  shade  of  the  broad  leaves  the 
men  off  duty  could  retire  and  enjoy  the  balmy  sleep  which  is  induced 
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by  the  iatigaes  of  a  long  march,  and  bj  the  enervating  efifects  of  the 
mid-day  glare  of  a  tropical  sun.  Behind  us  we  left  all  the  people  bnsily 
preparing  for  the  gratification  of  their  sharpened  appetites ;  there  was 
the  hum  of  cheerful  voices,  and,  mellowed  by  distance,  could  be  heard 
''the  loud  laugh  which  marks  the  vacant  mind."  Gradually,  as  we 
wandered  on  without  speaking,  for  my  father  seemed  wrapped  up  in 
thoughts  which,  by  the  sombre  and  somewhat  sad  expression  of  his  fiice, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  his  mind  had  reverted  to  the  untimely  loss  of 
his  two  sons,  my  half-brothers,  of  whom  he  often  spoke  to  me  when 
alone,  and  never  without  a  quavering  of  the  voice :  at  times  even,  a 
certain  moisture  in  the  eyes  told  of  the  constant  affection  which 
animated  his  heart  for  the  memory  of  his  noble  boys. 

^  '  What  a  singular  compound  was  this  man !  but,  then,  are  we  not  all 
made  up  of  strong  contrasts  1  Here  was  a  warrior  of  an  iron  will,  who 
neither  asked  for  or  gave  quarter  to  the  foe  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
yet,  though  many  years  had  elapsed  since  his  sons  fell  with  their  faces 
to  the  enemy,  he  could  not  mention  their  names  without ''  playing  the 
woman." 

"  'We  spoke  not  a  word,  and  had  sauntered  about  half  a  mile  from* 
our  friends,  when  a  circumstance  happened  which  changed  the  whole 
current  of  my  future,  and  brought  me  here  on  board  H.  M.'s  ship 
Dido, 

"  'My  father  was  walking  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground  and 
his  chin  almost  resting  on  his  breast;  his  hands  were  crossed  before  him,, 
and  altogether  his  attitude  and  entire  bearing,  as  I  have  often  thought* 
since,  was  suggestive  rather  of  a  man  going  helplessly  and  resignedly 
to  his  death,  than  of  a  great  and  universally-dreaded  warrior  maturing 
Ids  plans  of  further  conquest.*  I  had  lagged  behind  a  little,  when, 
mending  my  pace  to  reach  his  side,  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  found,  to  my 
horror,  that  we  were  confronted  by  at  least  fifty  armed  men^ — ^whose  faces 
I  had  never  seen  before, — standing  not  more  than  about  twenty  paces 
from  my  fiither.  Involontarily  I  screamed,  for  these  savages,  it  occurred 
to  me,  must  have  risen  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  so  suddenly  had 
they  appeared  before  us.  My  father  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by 
my  {terrified  ciy,  and  throwing  up  his  head,  quickly  glanced  round. 
Instantly  he  divined  the  danger,  and  saw  that  escape  was  hopeless ;  the 
savages  had  surrounded  us ;  in  our  fronts  on  both  flanks,  and  at  the 
rear  could  be  seen  their  dark  forms,  and  the  bright  gleam  of  their 
weapons  reflected  back  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and  told  us  too 

*  Wlio  knows  but  that  a  presentiment  of  wliat  was  ooming  upon  him  was  already 
ovttthadowmg  bis  spirit  like  a  dark  etorm-oliarged  olood  P 
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troly  that  we  were  indoBed  in  a  wall  of  steeL  Were  be  eveii  armed, 
what  reaistaiioe  could  he  have  made  ?  But  without  weapons  of  any 
kind,  he  had  not  even  the  last  satis&otion  of  selling  his  life  at  as  high 
a  price  in  Djak  blood  as  his  proud  discbdnfiil  nature  would  have  led 
him  to  bargam  for,  and  which  the  matchless  proficiency  he  had  attained 
m  the  use  of  deadly  anns  would  hare  enabled  him  to  enforse.  Not  for 
long  was  he  spared  to  stand  in  that  sable  ring  of  elated  enemies,  who, 
eren  now  that  they  had  secured  him  in  their  toils  beyond  even  the 
dianee  of  escape,  looked  on  the  solitary  figure  of  the  White  CSiief, 
defenceless,  and  at  last  at  their  mercy  though  he  was,  much  as  a  pack  of 
4diattering  monkejrs  might  contemplate  the  king  of  beasts  when  en- 
trapped in  a  pit&U  kdd  for  him  by  the  native  lion-hxmter.  Hardly 
doold  my  fiitiier  have  been  aroused  to  the  full  oonscJousnesB  of  the 
imminence  of  the  death  which  stared  him  in  the  face,  scarcely  oould  his 
brave  heart,  that  never  yet  quailed,  have  experienced  the  shuddering 
awe  which  must  be  fdt  by  us  all  when  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  with  another  world  opening  before  on^'s  ^es,  ere  a  score  of 
arrows  were  buried  in  that  undaunted  breast,  and  he  was  seen  to  £Edl 
•covered  as  thick  with  the  quivering  projectiles  as  the  body  of  the 
■**  fretful  porcupine  "  is  with  quills.  A  moment  after  and  a  dozen  of  his 
boldest  enemies  burst  from  behind  the  low  brushwood,  which  had 
liitherto  concealed  their  treacherous  advance,  and  buried  their  swords 
and  daggers,  or  any  weapons  they  could  lay  hands  on,  into  the  prostrate 
.and  sensdess  form  of  the  mighty  leader,  the  very  sight  of  whom,  when 
.  armed  and  out  on  the  open  plain,  would  have  put  to  flight  any  number 
of  their  cowardly  crew. 

*^  *  Thus  expired  my  poor  fiither.  There  was  a  wild  shout  of  triumph 
{quickly  diecked,  however,  by  the  chief,  who  wished  to  complete  their 
victory  by  surprising  our  camp)  at  the  wonderful  feat  ihej  had  per* 
formed,  aoooiQpanied  with  exclamations  of  wonder  that  after  all  ihe 
White  Chief  was  mortal.  Ignorant  creatures  not  to  have  understood 
^liat  the  pretence  of  his  invulnerability  was  only  a  doak,  planted  in  the 
'eyes  of  the  rank  and  file  by  their  craven  leaden,  to  disgtrise  the  fiiet 
that  tiie  bravest  among  them  had  not  the  pluck  and  manliness  to  meet 
him  singly  in  battle  !  You  will  guess  the  rest  I  was  of  course  taken 
prisoner,  and  then,  without  loss  of  time,  and  flushed  with  their  unex- 
pected success,  my  captors  resolved  to  deliver  a  bold  stroke  and  destrc^ 
the  whole  camp  of  thdr  unsuspecting  enemy,  who  had  now  no  leader, 
and  would  be  little  better  than  a  flock  of  dieep  without  the  shepherd. 
You  may  imagine  the  iaddents  of  the  surprise,  the  furious  onslaught  of 
the  triumphant  BomeanSi  the  wild  harrying  hither  and  thither  amoatg 
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my  coantrymen  in  search  of  armB,  the  ponic  that  spread  in  their  ranks 
when  thej  understood  by  the  yells  of  exultation  of  the  foe  that  the 
man^  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  head  and  right  arm  of  the  tribe,  was 
no  more,  and  then  the  slaughter  of  the  despairing  unarmed  braveS| 
who  but  a  short  hour  since  oonceiYed  themselves  invincible.  Nearly 
every  man  in  the  camp  w«s  put  to  the  sword,  and  soon  the  victors  were 
carousing  over  the  fires,  and  eating  the  very  food  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  own  sostcBiaaiee  by  the  dead  and  d|ying,  who  lay  thickly 
around.  My  fiEtther's  head  was  stmck  off  and  carried  on  a  pole  for  all  to 
view  the  ghastly  trophy,  while  the  leaders  made  preparadons  to  strike  a 
final  blow  at  the  head-quarters  of  our  people  aud  humble  our  power. 

«<  *  The  news  of  the  great  success  they  had  achieved  was  sent  back  to 
the  okdaiB  of  the  numerous  tribes  whom  we  had  made  inimical  to  ufl  by 
our  aggresaivenessy  and  before  two  days  had  past  a  larger  body  of 
warriors  than  I  had  ever  seen  assembled  in  one  place  before,  flocked  to 
their  standards,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  war  into  our  country. 

'<  'The  direlttl  catastrophe  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  The  warriorfl^ 
maddened  with  success,  swooped  down  upon  our  settlements,  and  **  like 
an  eagle  in  a  dovecot"  they  ''fluttered  "  our  people,  wrapped,  alas  I  in  a 
sense  of  &lse  security.  At  night  their  ranks,  swelled  by  hundreda  of 
savage  volunteers  burning  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  their  old  defeats, 
and  thirsting  for  revenge,  burst  like  a  flood  over  the  peaceful  town 
where  I  first  saw  the  light,  and,  ere  morning  broke,  more  than  half  of 
our  males  were  massacred  and  our  women  and  children  led  into  slaveryi 
while  the  whole  of  the  homesteads  were  blazing  in  one  gigantic  con- 
flagration. I  was  taken  away  with  the  rest,  and  it  was  the  last  I  saw 
of  my  Mends  and  native  placa  There  must  be  complete  quiet  there 
now,  and  Desolation  must  ait  brooding  over  the  land  like  a  vampire ; 
there  can  be  no  more  war  in  that  country  henceforward,  for,  like  the 
Rusoans, — ^when  four  or  five  years  siuce^  after  the  subdual  of  the  late 
revolt  in  Poland,  they  issued  a  proclamation  that  that  unhi^py  land  was 
again  restored  to  order, — these  savages  ''  created  a  solitude  and  called  it 
peace.*'  Our  tribe  has,  in  truth,  been  exterminated  off  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,  and  the  glory  of  our  land  is  departed  for  ever.' 

''And  so,  thought  I,  on  hearing  this  sad  recital,  it  will  be  some  day^^— 
may  it  be  &r  distant !— with  England ;  another  Homer  will  perchance 
arise  thousands  of  years  hence,  as  tunefol  and  sublime  as  his  mighly  proto- 
tjTpe  the  blind  bard  of  los,  and  sing  of  some  British  Hector  who  (seeing 
with  prophetic  and  fJEur-seeing  ken  the  ML  of  Uiis  the  greatest  empire 
that  has  yet  existed  on  the  globe),  mayhap,  will  warn  his  countrjrmen, 
ia  numbers  as  stately  as  the  measured  maveh  of  Homeric  vexee^  that— 
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"  Come  tli^  mnat,  the  dajs  decreed  by  fates. 
My  heaft  trembles  while  my  tongae  relates. 
The  days  when  thou  Imperial  Troy  must  bend 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end." 

'<  There  were  great  warriors  before  Hector  and  Achilles,  Agamemnon 
and  UlysseSy  and  fiur  mightier  chieftains  have  illustrated  the  page  of 
history  in  our  own  century,  as  witness  those  two  marvellous  men  who, 
representing  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  races,  met  once,  and  once  only 
at  Waterloo ;  but  when  the  star  of  empire  sinks  in  the  western  world, 
perhaps  some  conqueror  may  arise  in  distant  Australia,  or  the  vast 
continents  of  America,  with  a  more  towering  genius  than  even  that  of 
Genghis  Khan  or  Kapoleon,  and  cause  every  'scourge  of  mankind' 
that  has  preceded  him  to  '  pale  their  ineffectual  fires '  before  the  lustre 
of  his  glory.  I  have  travelled  over  ancient  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries  in  the  East,  and  have,  I  may  say,  '  trod  on  the  dust  of  empires,' 
and  the  thought  has  alwa3rs  been  borne  home  to  my  mind  how  little 
there  is  lefb  among  the  antique  remains  of  these  kingdoms  to  attest  the 
pristine  glory  which  distinguished  them.  When  dwelling  on  the  chief 
lesson  history  ought  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  some  Englishmen 
(which  I  take  to  be  that  the  palm  of  dominion  cannot  be  consigned  to 
our  hands  for  very  much  longer,  as  our  power  from  certain  immistake- 
able  signs  must  surely  have  reached  its  culminating  point),  one  can- 
not help  conjecturing  with  curiosity  as  to  what  nationality  will  belong 
the  conqueror  who  is  destined  to  overthrow  this  modem  '  Babylon,' 
London,  and  *  water  his  steeds '  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

'^  It  was  during  a  pause  in  the  narrative  that  these  thoughts  coursed 
through  my  mind.  The  youth  continued  :  '  Soon  after  these  events  I 
was  stolen  by  a  party  of  Sea  Dyaks  belonging  to  the  piratical  tribe 
from  whom  you  took  me,  and  whose  stronghold  you  captured,  and  by 
them  was  brought  up.  They  treated  me  kindly,  and  I  learned  to  look 
upon  them  as  friends,  when  a  second  time  my  life  was  spared  for  me  to 
witness  the  painful  sight  of  the  destruction  of  my  home,  and  the 
slaughter  of  those  whom  I  loved.  Now  I  have  no  parents,  no  Mends, 
no  home.  That  is  all  my  story,'  added  the  unfortunate  boy,  preparing 
to  descend  to  the  deck. 

''  'Yes  r  I  said,  stopping  him  and  taking  his  hand,  for  his  melancholy 
history  filled  me  with  pity  and  interest  for  him.  'Let  this  ship  be 
your  home,  as  it  is  of  aU  those  on  board ;  let  your  shipmates  be  your 
new  friends,  for  all  hands  are  prepared  to  treat  you  with  kindness;  and 
let  me,  plain  Joshua  Hawsepipe,  and  your  fiither's  oldest  friend  and 
messmate  on  board  the  corvette,  be  to  you  (as  &r  as  any  man  can  supply 
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the  place)  as  your  parent.'  He  stayed  his  step  on  the  ratlines  of  the 
*  futtock  shrouds/  and  returned  to  the  foretop,  when  I,  in  my  turn, 
recounted  the  story,  not  altogether  uneventful,  of  my  life. 

'^  That  youth/'  added  Captain  Hawsepipe,  raising  himself  from  his 
arm-chair,  and  lifting  to  his  lips  his  tumbler  of  grog,  long  since  cold — 
"  That  youth  is  '  Sam  Bowline,'  my  £rst  mate  yonder,  and  who  has 
been  your  messmate  now  for  two  years ;  and  Sam  Bowline,  I  take  it, 
isn't  a  bad  fellow." 


By    SIDNEY   DAETL. 


Pakt    II. 


AYINO  duly  discussed  tJie  aforesiud  crost  of  bread  and 
cheese,  oot  for^ttiug  tlie  glass  of  genuine  "  Ind  is 
Coope,"  whose  fain i liar  beverage  is  now  very  extonsivelj- 
mported  into  France,  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  may  be 
profibably  and  amuaingly  spent  ia  a  stroll  along  the 
Boulevards  in  the  direction  of  the  Forte  St.  Martin,  and  so  on  to  the 
Boulevards  Magenta  and  Sebaatopol,  which  have  been  made,  at  great 
expense,  during  the  rdgn  of  the  present  emperor,  to  commemorate  tihe 
two  celebrated  camptugos  in  which  the  French  army  played  so  cim- 
Epicuous  a  part  The  visitor  cannot  &il  to  be  struck  by  this  part  d 
Paris,  which,  in  the  excellence  of  its  building  arrangements  and  gene- 
rally splendid  appearance,  wUl  long  remain  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
enterprise  of  its  imperial  originator,  who  has  wisely  jrwept  away  whole- 
sale the  narrow  pe«tilential  streets  that  once  existed,  and  given  his 
subjects  room  to  move  and  breathe.  If  they  have  the  time,  our  boya 
will  do  well  to  find  their  way  into  the  Quartder  Latin,  where  some  of 
the  cramped,  tortuous  old  thorougfa&rra  still  exist,  to  the  confiuion  ot 
"  cixAerM"  whose  vehicles  are  well-nigh  shaken  to  pieces  over  the  mde 
paving-stonee. 

The  first  day  proper  in  Paris  having  been  di^)08ed  of,  not  omittii^ 
the  inevitable  dinner,  which  the  most  enthusiastic  of  *'w>yokgeun"  can 
hardly  do  without,  the  evening  may  be  spent  as  taste  and  inclination 
dictate.  The  French  circuses  are  always  capital,  and  tlia  perfbrmaoceB 
well  worthy  a  Tisit 
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The  second  day  had  best  be  commenoed  by  making  for  the  Hdtel 
des  Invalides — ^that  is,  presuming  it  happens  to  be  a  Monday  or  a 
Thursday,  as  those  are  the  only  two  days  on  whidi  the  Tomb  of 
Napoleon  is  open  to  the  publio.  The  H6tel  des  Inrvalides  owes  its 
origin  to  Henry  lY.,  thongh  the  present  magnificent  proportions  are 
the  work  of  Louis  XIY.,  whose  warlike  tmdeneies  rendered  eztensiTe 
acoommodatiofn  for  disabled  and  woonded  soldiers  imperatiTe.  There  is 
no  part  of  this  fine  building  that  is  unworthy  of  inyestigatioii,  from  the 
little  gardens  outside,  that  are  kept  in  the  strictest  order  by  the  pen- 
sioners themselves,  to  the  Bussian  eagle  that  surmounted  the  Malakoff, 
which  now  hangs  in  the  church,  amidst  the  oidier  hostile  banners  that 
from  time  to  time  have  been  captured  by  France.  The  SaUe  d^Attente^ 
the  dining-rooms,  kitchen,  and  dormitories,  can  all  be  seen,  and  cannot 
Ddl  to  excite  interest  After  this  the  visitor  must  make  his  way  roimd 
to  the  Place  Yauban,  which  lies  directly  opposite  tiie  principal  front  of 
the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  and  so  through  the  entrance  to  the  interior, 
where  lies  the  famous  tomb  of  the  great  Bonaparte— a  gorgeous  mau- 
soleum, and  fitting  resting-plaoe  for  the  mighty  general  and  emperor, 
who  in  his  will  thus  expressed  himself  <<•/«  d^tvn  que  mes  eendres 
rtfpowni  9wr  Us  hards  de  la  SsinSj  au  nUlieu  de  ce  peujple  FrangiM  quefai 
t<mU  wnA;^  which  expression  of  his  wishes  is  inscribed  over  the  door 
leading  into  the  crypt. 

Having  fully  investigated  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  the  visitor,  bebg 
in  this  part  of  Paris,  may  aa  well  take  a  passmg  look  at  the  Chomvp  de 
MarSf  which,  ordinarily  devoted  to  military  purposes,  was  last  year  the 
scene  of  the  great  International  JSxponHan,  It  has  now,  however, 
quite  recovered  from  its  temporary  disarrangement,  and  is  as  bare  and 
dusty  as  ever.  Journeying  along  by  the  river-side,  the  Corps  LSgislaiify 
a  fine  building,  attracts  the  notice.  Still  keeping  on  the  "  Quaif**  whence 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Tuileries  may  be  had,  and  striding  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  a  gloomy-looking  building  which  you  will 
be  told  is  the  £unous  Condergtrief  should  be  favoured  with  a  visit. 
Here  is  to  be  se^i  the  cell  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  was  confined, 
though  it  has  now  been  turned  into  a  chapel,^  also  the  fieunous  hall 
wherein  the  doomed  victims  of  the  Berrohrtion  waited  Hhmr  summons  to 
death.  This  gloomy  prison  cannot  &il  to  awaken  many  interesting, 
though  psinfol,  xefiections,  and  our  boys  should  on  no  account  neglect 
to  see  it. 

Leaving  the  Conciergerief  the  Palais  de  Jtatioe  n«xt  daims  the  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  strange  ** pot  pcufti'*  of  antique  and  modem  arohiteoture^ 
some  of  it  bein^  said  to  date  bade  to  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet     Be  this 
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as  it  may,  the  '^  Tour  de  VHarloge,^^  in  which  once  hung  the  tocsin,  or 
alarm  bell,  that  answered  that  of  St.  Germain  rAiucerrois  on  the  night 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthok)mew,  is  said  to  belong  to  the  era  of 
Philip  Augustus.  Close  by  is  SainU-Chapelle,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
monuments  in  the  whole  of  Paris,  and  probably  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  to  be  found  in  Europe.  All  who  visit 
it  are  sure  to  spend  some  time  in  inspecting  its  details,  and  indeed  there 
is  not  a  nook  or  comer  of  it  that  does  not  deserve  looking  at.  This 
chapel  owes  its  existence  to  Saint  Louis,  who  built  it,  in  1242,  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  Grown  of  Thorns  worn  by  our  Saviour  during  the 
Crucifixion,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  spear-head  that  pierced  the 
Saviour's  side,  which,  at  immense  cost,  he  had  purchased  from  the 
Emperor  Baldwin. 

Leaving  SainU^hapelle,  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cross  the 
river  to  JVdtre  Dome  (the  cathedral  of  Paris),  which  took  nearly  Hhree 
hundred  years  in  building.  It  is  unquestionably  a  splendid  specimen  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  both  inside  and  out^  and  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  Paris  that  must  be  seen.  The  most  interesting  object  in  the  interior 
is  the  monument  in  honour  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  who  was  killed 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  high  altar  is 
also  a  splendid  sight.  Probably  our  boys  will  make  the  beet  of  their  way 
to  the  top  of  tlie  towers,  inspecting,  in  passing,  the  great  bell,  which  weighs 
d2,0001bs.,  whose  clapper  alone  weighs  l,0001bs.  The  "  Bourdon^"  as  it 
is  called,  when  it  was  christened,  had  no  less  celebrated  personages  for 
its  sponsors  than  Louis  XIY.  and  his  wife.  The  towers  of  Kdtre  Dame 
are  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  and  require  an  immense  amount 
of  exertion  to  get  to  the  top,  seeing  that  there  are  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  eighty  steps  to  mount.  But,  when  you  are  once  there,  the 
view  of  Paris  and  the  seven  bridges  will  well  reward  you  for  all  the 
trouble  you  may  have  taken. 

Quitting  Ifdtre  Dame  and  passing  over  the  Ford  d'Arcoley  brings  the 
visitor  in  front  of  the  ff&td  de  YUle^  the  residence  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  from  whom  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  order  to  see  the  building, 
which  is  only  open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays  frtun  twelve  to  four. 
With  this  the  second  day's  programme  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  a 
full  one)  may  be  brought  to  a  condusion. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper, 
either  to  plan  the  arrangements  for  the  week  in  Paris  or  to  enumerate 
each  and  all  of  the  si^ts  to  be  seen  and  the  order  in  which  to  see  them; 
indeed,  there  axe  so  many  guide-books  which  perform  this  duty  in  tiiie 
fiiUest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  it  would  be  but  useless  repe- 
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tition  on  my  part  The  Chwrch  of  St.  Boch,  in  the  Bue  St.  Honors, 
should  be  yinted  without  fidl,  as  it  unquestionably  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  French  capital  The  goigeousness  of  the  interior  is  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  eye,  nor  is  the  astonishment  at  the  beauty  of  the 
decoration  lessened  when  the  OhapdU  de  Calvairey  which  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  end,  has  been  investigated.  To  an  Englishman  the  sight  is 
somewhat  strange,  as  it  represents  the  top  of  Mount  Calvary,  with  the 
Saviour  on  the  Cross  and  the  blessed  Yiigin  kneeling  at  its  foot.  On 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  chapel  is  arranged  a  duster  of  rocks  to 
represent  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  such  as  that  in  which  the  body  of  our 
liord  was  laid,  which  present  a  natural  appearance,  at  once  novel  and 
startling.  The  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  back  of  the  choir,  is  a 
h^ouy  the  fresco-painting  of  the  cupola  being  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind, 
and  the  admiration  and  delight  of  cowM)i89ewr8. 

Another  church  that  must  be  seen  is  the  Pantheon,  now  called 
L'iiglise  de  Ste.  Qenevi6ve.  In  the  size  and  boldness  of  its  architecture 
it  is  almost  without  an  equal  in  Europe,  while  the  paintings  and  decora- 
tions that  appear  upon  its  walls  are  rich,  and  of  great  value.  The 
Pantheon  has  not  always  been  used  as  a  church,  as  in  1791,  by  order  of 
the  AtsmnbUe  ConstUtiantey  it  was  made  a  vast  sarcophagus,  to  hold  the 
sacred  dust  of  the  great  men  of  the  country.  The  painting  of  the 
cupola,  which  is  by  the  celebrated  French  artist  Lagros,  covers  3,721 
square  yards.  Those  who  do  not  object  to  climbing  stairs  will  do  well 
to  ascend  to  the  gallery  outside  the  dome,  which  I  believe  is  situated  at 
a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  place  of  the  same  kind  in  Paris,  being 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Seina  Without 
particularizing  the  many  other  churches  with  which  Paris  abounds,  and 
all  of  which  are  well  worthy  a  visit,  let  me  add  here  that,  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheon,  our  boys  should  find  their  way  to  the 
Palace  and  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  then  on  to  the  ffdtel  Gluny  and 
I'alaia  dt9  Thermesy  and  so  down  towards  the  river  again,  to  the  H6tel 
des  Monnaies,  where  coining  goes  on  every  day  from  ten  till  one.        * 

Among  the  sights  of  Paris  there  is  one  which  my  readers  should  on 
no  account  omit,  and  that  is  the  Manufactory  of  Gobelins  Tapestry, 
which  is  open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  from  two  till  four.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Hue  Moufifetard,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  which  may  be  inspected  on  the  way  thither.  The  manufactory 
was  originally  founded  in  1450,  though  at  that  time  for  dyeing  purposes. 
Louis  the  Great,  however,  took  it  in  hand,  and  it  was  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  famous  painter  Lebrun.  Since  that  time  its  &me 
has  largely  increased,  and  its  products  are  marvels  of  art  and  ingenuity. 
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There  are  ax  hundred  workmen  employed  on  the  premiseo.  The  oosfc 
of  a  Gobelins  carpet  is  very  laige,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time 
required  in  the  manufacture,  which  averages  from  four  to  ten  years. 

The  Column  of  July  and  the  Place  de  la  Bastillf^  not  forgetting  the 
Cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise,  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  DeniSi  the  Imprimieane 
Imp^riale^  and  the  Conseryatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  should  each  in 
their  turn  be  visited,  and  will  well  repay  any  trouble  that  may  be 
incurred  in  finding  them  outh 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other  places  of  interest  whidi  I 
have  not  mentioned  here,  because  the  stay  of  our  boys,  with  the  journey 
out  and  home^  being  limited  to  a  week,  I  very  much  question  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  get  through  a  very  more  extended  programme ; 
nor  have  I  attempted  to  enumerate  places  of  amusement  for  the  evening. 
These,  of  course  must  so  very  much  depend  upon  the  individnal  tastes 
of  the  young  veyager.  ICusic  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  indoors  and  out  of 
doors,  dear  and  cheap,  ib  provided  for  the  recreation  of  the  Parisian 
public,  and  in.the  summer  time  I  can  suggest  no  more  agreeable  way  of 
passing  the  evening  than  at  the  Concert  Musard  in  the  Champs  Myato^ 
where,  upon  payment  of  a  franc,  you  may  hear  the  newest  muiio  dia- 
coiirsed  by  an  excellent  band.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  bad  fun  to  take 
up  your  position  outside  one  of  the  cb£^  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  there 
to  watch  French  life  and  manners,  refreshing  yonrs^f  the  while  with  a 
glass  of  delioious-tasting  lemonade.  I  dare  say  that,  when  our  boys  find 
their  visit  to  the  French  capital  drawing  to  a  close  and  themselines 
standing  on  the  platform  of  the  railway  station  with  their  fscm  turned 
homewards,  they  will  regret  leaving  the  gay  and  glittering  city  as  much 
as  I  always  do* 

Before  concluding,  for  the  advantage  and  information  of  my  readers, 
I  have  obtained  {rasi  the  femous  Mr.  Cook,  of  98,  Fleet  Street,  parti- 
culars of  his  arrangements  for  trips  to  Paris  and  back,  with  hotel 
accommodation  there.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  tickets  for  the 
journey  to  Paris  and  back,  combined  with  hotel  accommodation  tickets 
and  approved  hotels : — 

Ko.  3.  First-class  railway  and  best  cabin  of  steamer,  with  hotel  ac- 
commodation in  Paris  for  four  days,  £3.  18s. ;  seven  days,  £i.  19s. 

No.  4.   Second  class  railway  and  second  cabin  of  steamer,  with  hotel 
accommodation  in  Paris  for  four  days,  X3.  4s.  ;  seven  days,  £4.  53. 

N.B. — In  all  cases  of  the  issue  of  hotel  accommodation  tickets,  1& 
each  person  will  be  charged  extra  for  office  expense^  and  letters  of 
advice. 
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Tickets  will  be  issued  for  hotel  aooommodation  for  any  number  of 
days  at  the  above  proportionate  tariff  of  Ts.  per  day. 

The  hotel  proprietors  engage  to  make  a  retam  of  28.  for  each  day 
when  dinners  are  not  taken  in  the  hotel. 

Hotel  accommodation  may  be  secured  without  prepayment,  as  above, 
on  a  deposit  of  5s.  being  paid  in  connection  with  the  price  of  the  railway 
ticket,  4b,  of  which  amount  will  be  allowed  in  settlement  of  account  at 
the  hotel. 

Whenever  cheap  excursions  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Cook  for  Paris 
during  the  season  of  1868,  the  &res  from  London  to  Paris  and  back  are 
fixed  at  36s.  first  dsaSi  and  26s.  second  daas ;  and  in  connection  with 
these  excursions^  the  combined  charges  for  tickets  to  Paris  and  back,  and 
hotel  accommodation  in  Ptaris,  will  be  14s.  first  class  and  10s.  second 
dsas  leas  than  the  above  quoiaiuma/ar/aur  or  seven  days. 

Cheap  excursions  are  expected  to  be  arranged  for  the  Napoleon 
Tdtea  of  the  15th  of  August  Particulam  to  be  had  at  the  Tourist 
Offices,  98»  Meet  Street,  London,  and  43,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
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3.    E.    POBTLETHWAITE 
Atithor  of  "  BlwtHwty." 


Part   1 1. 

WILL  now  bring  under  your  notioe  Qrore'i  Nitric  Acid 
Batt^y,  wHch  may  be  thus  described.  Fig.  4  repreeente 
a  compact  form  of  this  battery,  A  is  the  vessel  which 
containa  the  liquid  and  the  elements  that  constitute 
the  electric  fluid  :  it  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  contain 
a  pint.  Z  ia  a  piece  of  zinc  in  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  slit  in  the  side 
from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  the  acidulated  water  to  flow  on  both 


soriaces  of  the  amalgamated  line.  P  is  a  porous  jar  of  the  shajte  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing.  This  portion  of  tite  battet;  ia  made  of  day,  of 
the  same  material  as  that  of  a  flower-pot;  indeed,  this  article  would 
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answer  the  purpose,  but  of  couise  there  most  be  no  hole  at  the  bottom : 
the  cost  would  not  exceed  3d.  or  Id.  Into  this  porous  jar  plaae  a 
platinum  plate,  bent  in  tbe  shape  depicted  at  H.  The  reason  this 
particular  form  is  used  is  because  a  greater  extent  of  sui&oe  is  exposed ' 
to  action  in  a  smaller  space  than  any  other  shape  would  aSbrd. 

Tbe  porouB  jar  must  be  provided  with  a  reiy  dry — indeed,  baked — 
wooden  coTer,  large  enough  to  rest  on  tbe  edge  of  tbe  jar;  a  binding 
screw,  lite  D  in  fig.  3,  must  be  passed  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  be 
joined  to  the  platinized  plate ;  another  binding  screw  ia  riveted  or  other- 
wise firmly  connected  to  the  sine,  and  tbe  whole  placed  in  thdr  pr(^>er 
poaitionB  as  shown  at  C  in  fig.  4. 

Fill  the  enter  jar  three-quarters  full  with  fifteen  parts  of  water  to  one 
part  of  sulphuric  acid ;  also  fill  the  porous  jar  with  nitric  add.  Qreat 
caution  should  be  obeerred  in  proceeding  with  this  operation — especially, 
if  possible,  not  to  inhale  the  flunea  that  arise  &om,the  acid. 

When  the  platinum  ia  immersed  in  its  respective  add,  tbe  battery  is 
completed  and  ready  for  working. 

>  I  may  here  state  that  the  zinc,  whenever  it  is  required  to  be  brat  into 
any  particular  form,  must  be  so  shaped  be/ore  it  is  amalgamated,  asafter 
that  process  the  quicksilver  renders  it  as  brittle  as  glass. 

The  good  qualities  possessed  by  Daniels'  battery  are,  IsUy,  it  requires 
very  little  trouble  or  skill  in  uring  it ;  2ndly,  a  current  of  electridty  is 
constantly  passing  from  it,  and  it  continues  to  work  many  hours  without 
attention;  and,  last,  though  not  least,  it  is  very  economical,  as  rinc, 
copper,  and  sulphate  of  copper  are  the  chief  agents,  all  of  which  are 
cheap  and  easily  procured  in  any 
town. 

'  This  class  of  batteries  is  most 
usually  employed  in  conjunction 
with  the  decomposing  cells  in  the 
operation  of  olectro-plating.  It  can, 
however,  be  used  for  giving  shocks, 
and  for  other  experiments  where 
Smee's  ia  generally  brought  int« 
action,  although  it  is  not  fo  powerful. 

•  By  a  short  description,  with  the 
aid  of  fig.  5,  the  several  portions  will 
be  nnderatood  without  much  trouble. 
A  represents  an  outer  vessel  of 
copper,  the  size  of  which  of  counie 

depends    upon    your    own    Uiocy.  Pia.  fi.         ■    ■ 
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'From  the  engraving,  the  idea  is  suppoeed  to  be  conveyed  that  the 
reader  has  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  of  highly  penetrating  power,  to  enable 
him  to  see  through  a  stone  wall,  or  at  any  rate  through  a  sheet  of  coppec: 
P  is  the  ponnis  jar  supposed  to  be  seen  through  the  copper  vessd,  in 
which  is  suspended  by  a  thick  piece  of  wire  or  wood  a  ixmI  of  amalga- 
mated line.  This  vessel,  as  well  as  the  outer  one,  is  furnished  with  a 
binding  screw,  from  which  copper  wires  proceed,  to  be  connected  to  any- 
thing the  experimenter  may  desire.  N  is  the  negative  and  X  the  positive 
poles  of  the  battery. 

The  liquid  in  the  outer  space,  i,  e.,  between  the  copper  cylinder  and 
the  porous  jar,  is  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  process 
by  which  this  solution  is  obtained  is  to  pour  boiling  soft-water  upon  a 
quantity  of  crystcds  of  sulphate  of  copper, — as  mudi  as  the  water  will 
dissolve,  and  no  more.  When  the  s(dution  has  become  cool,  pour  off 
the  clear  fluid,  leaving  the  residue  of  crystalized  copper  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel :  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  the  clear  solution,  and  pour  it 
into  the  battery.  A  piece  of  copper  punctured  with  small  holes  is  then 
placed  near  the  top  of  the  battery,  upon  which  is  set  a  number  of  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  keep  up  the  required  strength ;  for  while  the 
copper  in  the  solution  is  being  used,  the  crystals  will  gradually  be 
dissolved,  and  thus  the  fluid  will  continue  to  be  saturated. 

The  porous  jar  is  to  be  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water 
in  the  proportions  before  stated.  Then  fix  the  amalgamated  zinc  rod  in 
ks  proper  place  in  the  jar,  and  you  will  then  have  formed  a  Daniels' 
constant  battery. 

An  almost  endless  series  of  experiments  can  be  performed  with  one 
of  these  batteries ;  but  when  you  wish  to  give  or  receive  shocks  you 
will  again  have  to  exert  your  ingenuity  to  construct  a  rather  delicate 
and  difficult  machine  called  a  coil  or  multiplier.  The  following  direc- 
tions must  be  careMly  and  attentively  read — indeed  studied  until  you 
perfectly  comprehend  the  entire  particulars ;  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
make  the  description  as  plain  and  concise  as  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  coil  machine  will  allow. 

Foremost  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  copper 
wire,  which  must  be  covered  with  either  silk  or  cotton.  The  wire  can 
be  procured  ready  covered  at  any  shop  where  scientific  apparatuses  are 
sold ;  but  it  will  be  a  source  of  considerable  gratification,  especially  to 
youngsters  of  ambitious  and  independent  characters,  to  be  able  to  say, 
**  I  have  made  every  bit  of  this  myself." 

Fig.  6  represents  a  novel  machine  for  covering  wire  with  either  silk 
or  cotton.    When  the  winch,  A,  is  turned,  it  sets  the  whole  in  motion ; 
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it  acts  in  the  following  manner :  hj  taming  the  handle,  A,  it  puts  in 
motion  the  two  pulleys,  B  and  C;  the  strap  over  B  tnms  the  tube,  D  £, 


rxG.e» 


Fw.  6. 


through  which  may  be  seen  the  copper  wire  passing  from  the  wheel,  F 
(on  which  a  suflEicient  quantity  of  wire  has  been  previously  wound), 
through  the  said  tube,  over  the  pulley,  D,  on  to  the  reel,  C,  on  which  it  is 
wound  ready  for  use. 

G  is  merely  a  circular  piece  of  wood,  on  which  bobbins  (containing 
the  material  with  which  the  wire  is  to  be  covered)  are  placed.  The  end 
of  the  silk  from  each  l>obbin  must  be  passed  through  the  second  disc,  H, 
and  is  joined  to  the  wire ;  and  as  the  reel,  C,  gradually  winds  the  wire  off 
F,  it  pulls  it  through  the  hollow  tube  E,  D,  over  the  pulley,  D,  and  winds 
it  on  itself ;  at  the  same  time  the  strap  moving  the  tube,  the  discs 
with  the  bobbins  attached  thereby  attain  a  rotatory  motion,  and  the 
silk  is  wound  off  the  spools  on  to  the  wire. 

In  order  to  make  the  method  of  fixing  the  bobbins  upon  the  wooden 
disc,  G,  more  easily  and  clearly  to  be  discerned,  you  will  observe  it 
represented  on  a  larger  scale  at  fig.  6'.  K  is  the  bobbin  through  which 
a  rather  strong  wire  runs,  and  is  bent  in  the  form  there  shown.  L  is  a 
spiral  spring  of  thin  brass  or  steel  wire,  through  which  the  wire  also 
passes.     The  business  of  this  spring  is  to  press  the  spool  against  the 
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Opposite  shoulder,  thus  preventing  the  silk  from  unwinding  too  quickly^ 
and  it  likewise  keeps  the  silk  tight.  *M  is  the  wooden  disc  which  in 
fig.  6  is  pointed  out  by  G. 

Fig.  7  is  an  almost  indispensable  machine,  very  frequently  used  for 
covering  or  rather  coating  wire  with  a  non-conducting  substance. 

This  machine  is  very  simple  in  construction,  yet  efficient  in  operation. 


Fig.  7. 


It  saves  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour,  and  moreover  is  ex- 
tremely economical,  which  I  presume  is 'no  small  recommendation  to 
schoolboys,  who  in  general  are  not  overburthened  with  pocket-money. 
Another  circumstance  in  its  favour  is  that  the  wire  is  very  quickly 
and  equally,  well  insulated  as  if  covered  by  silk  or  cotton  and  in  'some 
cases  even  superior  ; '  for  while  copper  wire  covered  with  silk 'is  'apt 
to.  become  damp  (which  of  course  'will'  spoil  the  insulation),  that 
coated  with '  the  following  composition  is  impervious  ^  to  damp  or 
moisture. 

A  machine  so  highly  recommended  of  course  demands  a  particular 
description,  and  a  place  in  our  present  paper :  it  shall  therefore  have 
its  due. 

A  is  the  largest  of  the  wheels,  6  inches  in  diameter.     The  axletree 
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to  this  wheel  may  be  of  wood,  1  inch  thick  and  6  inches  long.  The 
wheel  itself  must  be  2^  inches  broad,  and  fixed  firmly  in  the  middle  of 
the  axletree,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  space  on  either  side  of  the  wheel, 
that  while  it  turns  round  with  the  axletree,  it  may  also  have  room  to 
move  or  play  in  a  longitudinal  or  horizon&l  manner.  The  reason  for 
this  double  motion  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

C  is  another  wheel,  with  a  groove  in  its  periphery  for  the  wire  to  pass 
over ;  it  should  be  suspended  steadily  from  the  top  of  a  room.  D  is  a 
wheel  similar  in  every  respect  to  A,  but  may  be  a  little  smaller.  E  is 
the  last  wheel,  which  has  also  a  groove  in  its  edge.  B  Ib  a  copper  pan 
supported  by  the  A-shaped  stand.  The  pan  contains  the  composition 
for  covering  the  wire ;  it  is  kept  warm  by  a  small  spirit-lamp,  E. 

The  wheel,  E,  dips  into  the  hot  composition  :  the  axletree  should  just 
be  immersed,  so  as  to  be  covered  with  it.  The  insulating  mixture  will 
by  this  means  cling  to  the  wire  after  it  has  left  the  small  wheel.  The 
copper  vessel  has  a  cover  tightly  fitted  on  to  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  cover  a  hole,  a  little  larger  than  the  thickness  of  the  . 
wires,  is  to  be  punched.     The  use  of  this  hole  is  to  scrape  off  any  un- 
equal accumulation  of  the  composition,  in  order  that  the  wire  may  be 
evenly  coated. 

The  flame  of  the  second  lamp  G  flies  up  the  tube  H,  and  keeps  the 
scraper  I  warm.  A  hole  must  likewise  be  made  at  J,  so  as  to  allow 
the  wire  coming  off  A  to  pass  into  the  copper  vessel ;  therefore  if  the 
wheel  A  does  not  traverse  length-way,  the  wire  would  soon  be  much 
worn,  and  the  hole  greatly  increased  by  the  friction  of  the  wire.  The 
distance  between  the  wheel  E  and  the  pulley  C  should  be  considerable, 
to  allow  time  for  the  composition  to  become  hard  before  it  passes  over 
C,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  kept  weU  greased,  to  prevent  the  wire 
from  sticking.  It  will  be  observed  that  by  turning  D,  the  wire  is 
gradually  drawn  over  the  several  pulleys,  and  wrapped  on  D ;  the  in- 
sulation is  thus  completed,  and  the  wire  ready  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
jK>8e  for  which  it  may  be  required. 

The  composition  consists  of  3  oz.  of  gutta-percha,  3  oz.  of  pitch,  4^  oz. 
of  resin,  to  be  melted  carefully  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stirred  repeatedly 
until  the  pitch  and  resin  are  dissolved;  it  can  then  be  left  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  subject  to  a  gentle  heat  for  some  hours,  till  the  gutta-percha  is 
also  melted.  When  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  melted  and  incorpo- 
rated with  each  other,  and  no  froth  is  observed  on  the  surface,  it  is  then 
to  be  poured  upon  a  damp  stone,  or  even  into  water,  and  when  hard  can 
be  broken  into  small  pieces. 

{To  he  continued.) 


^ttdkdxtms  of  Patlbroncj^. 


BT    AN    OLD 


MO,    VIII.— OOOD-BVe. 


j^OOD-BYE  !  It  ia  a  hard  thing  to  say  at  all  times ;  but 
decidedl  J  hard  in  parting  from  a  place  intimately  and  dear]  j 
connected  with  cue's  life  for  many  long  years,  and  from 
warm  friends  who  have  contributed  to  make  school-life 
what  it  ought  to  be — a  time  to  be  looked  back  upon  with 
IS  and  love. 

I  can  quite  fancy  that  many  people  who  read  this  sentence  may  say 
that  I  am  talking  nonsense.  The  idea  of  a  boy  being  happy  at  school ! 
Why,  boys  run  away  from  school,  and  are  bullied,  and  fagged,  and  tor- 
mented, and  Htarved  !  This  writer  of  Marlborough  Kecollections  must  be 
writing  sentimental  nonsense  !  I  deny  the  nonsense  altogether,  but  I 
don't  mind  confessing  to  the  sentiment  which,  as  far  as  my  affection  for 
Marlborough  is  concerned,  is  as  warm  now  as  it  was  one  cold  December 
evening  when  I  sat  in  my  study  surrounded  with  school-books  and  gift- 
books,  cricket-bats  and  rackets,  foot-ball  caps  and  straw  hats,  old  shoes 
and  pewters, — alone,  and  uncommonly  sad.  It  was  my  last  night  at 
Mariborough.  They  came  up  to  see  me  one  after  the  other,  those  dear 
old  fellows  who  had  been  my  friends,  most  of  them  going  to  remain 
behind  at  Marlborough,  all  of  them  alluding  to  my  departure  with  a 
gentle  feeling  of  pity. 

We  were  all  sincerely  sony  to  part,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the 
inevitable  feeling  that  with  one's  departtu^  from  school  one  drops 
suddenly  out  of  all  recollection.  School-boys  and  school-heroes  are  like 
the  fiilling  stars  so  charmingly  described  by  Stranger, — they  "  filent, 
filent  et  disparaient."     We  all  think  ourselves  very  great  swells  when 
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we  are  at  school ;  but  the  little  fellows  who  come  and  applaud  us  for 
our  fine  hits  on  the  cricket-groond  on  a  match-daj,  and  the  tinj  &gB 
who  come  and  pick  up  the  halls  at  idie  racket-court^  in  time  will  become 
just  as  good  cricketeiB  and  raoket-plajers  aa  ouraelvea,  perhi^  a  great 
deal  better.  A  captain  of  a  school  eleven  goes  away  to  the  univenityy 
and  his  place  is  instantly  filled  by  another  captain ;  soiand-so,  who  has 
done  the  mile  in  4.45  minutes,  is  beaten  by  some  one  eise,  who  does  it 
in  4.40 ;  the  captain  of  the  school  recites  his  prize  poem,  and  pockets 
his  exhibition  and  disappears,  and,  lo  and  behold,  little  Parvulus,  whom 
we  remember  in  the  Shell,  you  know,  sports  a  white  tie  as.  a  prefect,  and' 
gains  a  scholaFship  at  Trinity  ! 

Extraordinary  deeds  of  daring  or  adventure  are  handed  down  firom 
one  generation  to  another.  The  fight  between  so-and-so  which  lasted 
for  three  whole  (kys,  the  boy  who  hit  the  dock  with  a  racket-ball  from 
the  field,  the  triumphant  success  of  one  of  our  &mous  runners  againat  a 
professional  on  Fifield  Downs, — these  are  the  things  which  are  indeed 
^  familiar  in  the  mouths "  of  Marlborough  boys  of  all  generations  as 
'^  household  words.'*  These  heroes  live.  But  the  ordinary  unpre- 
teirtious  middlemen  who  have  never  been  particularly  pudung,  op  pM> 
ticularly  popular,  or  particularly  distinguished,  go  through  their 
school-life  well  remembered  by  their  generation,  and  then  pass  away  to 
be  remembered  no  more  by  the  generations  which  follow  after. 

All  this  is  so  inevitable  that  one  wonders  that  so  many  old  boys  on 
revisiting  fisimiliar  school  scenes  are  somewhat  inclined  to  take  umbrage 
at  the  feeling  of  something  very  like  indifference  which  is  exhibited 
towards  them.  Such  men  as  these  were  somewhat  distinguished  in  their 
way  as  boys.  As  men  with  beards  and  moustaches  they  are  nobodies. 
Old  boys,  too,  frequently  say  to  themselves,  ''  Oh  !  it  is  no  use  my  going 
down  to  Marlborough  ;  I  don't  know  a  creature  there,  and  the  place  is 
all  altered  since  my  time.''  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  is  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  world.  A  visit  to  one's  old  school  with  an  old  friend 
is  always  charming.  If  the  boys  don't  remember  one,  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  old  finend  with  all  the  Hght-heartedness  of  a  boy  still,  and  all  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  don. 

Boys  in  course  of  time  become  masters,  and  these  boy-masiexa  are  the 
pleasant  connecting  links  between  all  sorts  of  Marlborough  generations. 
Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  of  the  place  as  I  find  it.  These  papers  have 
not  been  written  to  order.  They  are  not  prospectuses  to  advertise  a 
good  school.  Marlborough  school  and  Marlborough  boys  are  too  well 
known  all  over  .the  world  to  admit  of  such  a  probability.  What 
I  have  spoken  I  have  spoken  from  my  heart;  and  as  far  as  revisitbig 
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Marlborough  is  concerned,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  of  isolation  which  so  many  complain  of.  When- 
ever I  have  gone  down — I  wish  it  could  have  been  every  year — I  have 
received  nothing  but  kindness,  and  have  never  failed  to  enjoy  those  old 
stories  and  well-remembered  bits  of  chaff,  which  would  unite  Marl- 
borough boys  together  if  they  met  on  the  American  prairies.  That  ex- 
cellent bond  of  union  which  commences  with,  ^'Ah!  but  do  you  remember 
80-and-«o  1 ''  or,  '*  Will  you  ever  forget  when  old  so-cmd-sol"  is  magic  in 
its  effect,  and  sets  tongues  talking  and  voices  laughing  for  hours  and 
hours  together.  It  is  in  afber  life  that  one  discovers  if  Marlborough  Hfe 
and  Marlborough  friendship  is  real  or  not.  One  oflen  meets  with  dis- 
appointments and  changed  lives.  Parsons  not  unfrequently  turn  out 
prigs ;  soldiers  are  transformed  into  lisping  swells ;  poor  men  get 
fortunes ;  ordinary  men  get  wives  with  aristocratic  tastes.  The  post  is 
forgotten  in  a  hundred  ways,  sometimes  unintentional^,  often  carelessly, 
not  unfrequently  snobbishly.  But  the  gold  is  soon  separated  from 
the  alloy.  At  this  moment  I  know  a  hundred  parsonages,  and  a 
hundred  r^^ents,  and  a  hundred  officers,  and  a  hundred  houses  in 
which  a  little  bit  of  card,  with  a  simple  nickname  thereon  insmbed, 
would  ensure  me  a  warm  welcome  and  the  pleasantest  talk  that  sensible 
men  can  enjoy. 

If  I  were  a  rich  man — ^which  unfortunately  I  am  not — I  should  like 
to  take  a  journey  over  England  to  visit  the  homes  of  my  friends  which 
are  at  present  only  pictures  on  my  mind.  Those  descriptions  given  me 
in  the  quiet  of  night  in  dormitory,  or  in  jolly  walks  in  Savemake  Forest 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  are  perplexingly  vivid  even  now.  I  have  seen  in 
England,  in  a  kind  of  fanciful  dream,  the  queer  tumble-down  sea 
green-house  on  the  Welsh  coast,  the  quiet  parsonage-house  in  the  Kent 
village,  the  tall  old-fashioned  mansion  in  Edinburgh,  the  deerrpark  in 
Norfolk,  the  cottage  in  Yorkshire, — ^I  have  seen  them  all,  but  yet  I  have 
never  been  near  one  of  them.  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  persons  as 
well  as  places.  It  was  only  the  other  night  that  at  dinner  I  sat  next  to 
a  fine  old  general  in  the  army,  who  I  knew  in  this  sort  of  way  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  His  little  nephew  at  Marlborough  was  uncommonly 
proud  of  his  tall  old  warrior  of  an  uncle,  and,  as  boys,  we  have  tra- 
velled over  his  exploits  and  admired  his  deeds  of  daring.  And  here 
was  I  after  this  lapse  of  time  sitting  at  dinner  next  to  my  pet  hero.  It 
was  just  like  meeting  Bobinson  Crusoe  or  Monte  Christo,  or  some  other 
favourite  of  one's  youth.  When  I  told  the  old  general  as  mjach  about 
his  life  as  he  knew  himself  he  smiled  benignantly,  and  we  became  firm 
friends  at  once. 
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This  diffidence  on  the  part  of  old  boys  to  revisit  their  school,  for  fear 
of  the  indifference  or  coldness  exhibited  tovards  them,  by  the  younger 
fry,  veiy  often  arises  from  that  strange  conventional  tone  of  the  school- 
boy mind  which  borders  on  illiberality.  All  schopl-rboys,  and  particularly 
public  school-boys,  must  be  more  or  less  hero-worshippers ;  but  I  cannot 
see  why  hero-worship  should  be  inconsistent  with  liberality  towards 
those  who  are  not  heroes.  All  of  us  who  were  at  Marlborough,  whether 
heroes  or  not,  can  love  our  school,  and  it  is  not  exactly  in  good  taste  to 
mete  out  welcome  to  an  old  boy  coming  back  to  Marlborough  according 
to  his  distinction  in  the  class-room  or  cricket-field  when  he  was  there. 
The  mere  feeling  which  would  prompt  a  man  to  revisit  the  scenes 
familiar  to  him  as  a  boy  would  surely  seem  to  show  that  the  familiar 
scenes  were  dear  to  him  as  a  man.  When  boys  see  clearly  the  force  of 
this  argument — and  they  do  at  most  public  schods — ^and  welcome  an 
old  fellow  down  because  he  is  an  old  fellow,  and  not  because  he  is  a 
swell,  they  will  get  more  support  and  more  interest  taken  in  their 
school     The  boys  themselves  are  not  alone  to  blame  in  the  matter. 

Public-school  masters,  from  the  narrowness  of  their  life,  are  apt  to  get 
their  minds  cramped,  and  acquire  bigotry.  This  bigotry  spreads  like 
wildfire  among  the  boys,  who  only  find  out  when  they  have  mixed  with 
the  world  how  mistaken  were  their  ideas.  I  am  not  talking  at  random 
now.  My  doctrine  has  always  been  to  implore  old  fellows  to  go  down 
to  their  school  as  often  as  possible,  and  become  young  again.  But  I  am 
met  with  stories  like  the  following  : — "  I  don't  go  down  to  Marlborough," 
8a3rs  Tomkins,  we  will  say,  '^  because  they  are  all  prejudiced  against  me. 
I  was  happy  enough  there — extremely  happy  with  my  friends.  I  should 
like  the  old  days  to  come  over  again.  But  I  didn't  pull  well  with  a 
certain  set  of  masters, — ^masters  who  had  pets  of  their  own,  and  couldn't 
tolerate  any  boy  who  wasn't  one  of  their  pets.  Only  think  of  the  stupid 
illiberality  of  these  fellows.  It  is  years  since  I  was  at  Marlborough, 
and  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  helping  a  lady  the  other  day  in 
getting  her  son  into  the  old  school.  She  succeeded,  and  by  chance  put 
her  boy  in  the  house  of  one  of  those  masters  with  whom  I  didn't  agree. 
She  mentioned  my  name  as  having  assisted  her.  But  the  strangely 
illiberal  master  wouldn't  hear  of  my  name  at  any  price.  All  the  old 
stories  were  imburied  again,  and  the  poor  lady,  not  understanding  school- 
life,  naturally  thinks  me  a  reprobate.  And  yet  this  master  is  a 
thoroughly  conscientious  fellow,  and  certainly  believes  he  is  doing  his 
duty.  You  see  he  does  not  know  much  of  the  world.  I  pity  the  bo3rs 
who  learn  this  kind  of  thing  from  him,  and  have  to  unlearn  it  again  after 
bitter  experience." 
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So  mj  friend  talked,  and  honestly  I  can  understand  his  indignation. 
I  know  how  all  these  trivial  things  wound  sensitiye  people,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  excellent  doctrine  of  allowing  bygones  to  be  bygones 
cannot  be  preached  too  loudly  by  the  boys  and  masters  who  remain 
behind  The  seed  is  sown  during  school-life.  It  is  surely  premature  to 
prophesy  on  the  crop  before  the  first  blade  appears  above  the  ground* 
Many  a  stupid  school-boy  has  turned  out  a  brilliant  man,  and  many  a 
silly  lad  has  become  a  sensible  fellow.  A  boy  in  the  first  eleven  does 
not  necessarily  play  with  his  county,  and  in  this  great  competitive  world 
of  ours  Marlborough  is  as  often  served  by  her  louts  as  her  lordlijogs. 
For  Heaven's  sake  let  us  all  be  liberal-minded,  and  when  Marlborough 
shuts  her  doors  upon  one  of  her  children  let  us  pray  that  some  lesson 
has  been  learned  there,  some  good  example  set^  some  friendships  not  quite 
wasted,  some  kindly  words  not  quite  lost.  Let  us  trust  that  the  little 
fSellow  who  comes  to  Marlborough,  as  young  Tyro  did,  a  weakly,  helpless 
infant)  '*  fredi  loosed  from  his  mother's  apron-strings,"  will  go  away  from 
it  fortified  morally  and  physically  against  the  coming  struggle  with  the 
world,  and  prepared  to  take  up  his  position  among  the  world's  honest 
men  and  the  world's  gentlemen.  Again,  and  most  sincerely,  do.  I  say 
«  Good-bye  ! " 


J 


TO    PUZZLES. 
On  Fage»  as— iiS. 


1.  AB^ 

2.  Nero,  Otho. 

3.  Cabinet . 

4.  HeM.Edgo,  Apne.Beek. 
6.  From,  Bova,  0»8n,  End. 
6.  Crab,  K«ve,  Ana,  Bart. 
7. 

8.  Crjptogi»pli. 
On  linden,  witea  tbe  aoii 

wu  low, 
All  bloodloM  Ifcy  tha  t 

troddnn  mow. 
And    dKk  u    winter  n 

tha  Bow 
Of  iBer  roBine  rapidly. 

Bat  Idnden    nw  anoU 

Wben  tike  drama  beat  ftt 

dead  of  D^t, 
Commuiding  fliea  of  dekUi 

to  light 
The  darknees  of  ber  aoenery . 


11.  Abomination. 

12.  Propomtion. 

13.  UnpropitionB. 
14l  CiraomnkTigat: 

15.  DistribaUon. 

16.  Beigen. 

17.  Perth. 

18.  Ghent. 

19.  LDokoow. 
Newport. 

21.  Borne. 

22.  Barmaid. 

23.  Donet^iiTe. 

24.  Bate. 

25.  Wheel. 


27.  Waterloo,  Napoleon. 

28.  Flaff, Late,  Atom, Ganu. 

29.  Hut,  Able,  Slur,  Term. 

30.  Wand,     Alar,    Name, 
Drew. 

31.  Miatnut. 

32.  Napier,Kelaan,Bocta^. 
Beijaiiia  he  navet  ahowa 

himieU  without  mali- 
inf  a  ihine. 
34,  Newfonndland. 
85.  BelatUm. 
Trader. 

37.  Haeog,  Chang. 

38.  Madrid. 


Whore  ahall  the  lorer  roat, 
Whom  the  fatea  aeTer, 

From    bia    tme   maiden' 
breaat, 
Parted  tor  ever  P 

Whors,  through  groreadeep 
and  high, 

Sonnde  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  Tiolets  die 

Under  the  willow. 


43.  Haed^m  B.  Napier. 

44.  Winobortei. 

45.  Filgiiowga. 


1. 

100  Ise.     A  French  Astronomer. 
1001  Wood.     An  EngUah  Archi- 
tect. 

106  Bar.     A  French  O^eral. 
52  Gna.     An  English  OeneraL 
102  Sane.    A  French  Antiquary. 
104  Green.     An  English   States- 

591  Anaa.  An  Eg^ptdan  Sultan. 
550  Neaty.  An  E^lieli  Reformer. 
501  Amo.     An  Italian  Painter. 

101  En.     A    celebrated    English 
EarL 

661  Ue.    An  ancient  Philosopher. 
The  initialt  will   name  a  cele- 
brated traveller. 


A  town  in  Oxford. 

A  town  on  the  Danube. 

A  town  in  Italy, 

A  town  in  Norfolk. 

A  riTCr  in  Switzerland. 

A  town  in  South  of  France. 

A  lough  in  Ireland. 

My    initialM     downwards     and 
finaXa     upwards     will     give    two 


Myjfrff  the  gentle  etretunlets  show 
As  the  ripples  o'er  their  surface 

And  again  it  displays  its  part 
As  warm  blood  niHhes  to  the  heart. 
Transpose  it,  and  then  it  is  seen 
On  sandy  plains  and  foreets  green  ; 
Change  it  again,  and  then  at  home 
Bound  cot  and  homestead  it  will 

roam. 
Behead  it,  and  you'll  be  ad  wise 
As  it  with  its  two  staring  eyee. 
Presto  change  I     As  we  aay  good 

It  will  live  in  the  gentle  sigh. 
In  a  vale  you'd  find  it     It  '11  be 
With  lazy  herds  on  yonder  lea. 


Word  Squares. 

1.  A  fish. 

2.  To  conceal 

3.  An  Arabian  port 

4.  To  deny. 


1.  Ensign  of  authority. 

2.  Sour. 

3.  To  quote. 

4.  A  garden. 
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6. 


A  monster. 
To  increase. 
A  string. 
A  jug. 


7. 


An  English  river. 

Early. 

One  of  the  Hebrides. 

To  break. 

8. 


A  shrub. 
A  preposition. 
To  stay. 
Expectation. 

9. 

An  English  river. 
An  Irish  lake. 
Insects. 
Kepose. 

10. 

OiTptograph. 

Bis  fbmsp  msdnxt,  jbl  Ixfbmxjslzz, 

Flpdsh,  jbsli, — 
M  fbmsp  jbmj  zddjblx  jbl  pkxt, 

mxt  aolljlxz  jdd ! 
Qnj  ks  bis  pmrkf  dxah  olaj  qladi  ? 
Zmh  jbsdnrb  ibmj  qskrbjls  ^mapz 

zbl  qktz  kj  oad  ! 
Jblsl,  jbh  qskrbj  jsmkx,  kppdsjma 

(>Bklxtzbkg,  zdms, 
Xd  pdsl  jd  gmsl,  jd  pkxral  jlmsz 

xd  pdsl ! 

11. 

TAj  first  is  what  schoolboys  do  call 

a  translation, 
My  tecand  a  mansion  in  many  a 

nation, 
My  third  is  a  short  and  corrupt 

form  of  "  head," 
Satisfied  people  my  wlioh  are,  *tis 

said. 


12. 

My  first  is  a  church, 
My  second  contention, 
My  third  a  hole, 
My  whole  a  functionary. 

13. 

My  first  looks  forth  upon  the  earth 
Sometimes  without  its  brother^ 
My  second  doth  my  liquor  hold, 
My  whole,  my  first  doth  succour. 

U. 

I  am  a  word  of  eleven  letters : — 

My  10,  3,  4,  5,  quiet 

JMy  2,  6,  5,  a  covering. 

My  4,  9,  7,  8,  is  on  the  seashore. 

My  1,  3,  7,  is  a  number. 

My  1,  10,  3,  9,  5,  is  a  pleasure. 

My  4,  2,  3,  11,  is  an  outhouse. 

My  w^iole  is  a  newspajier. 

English  Towns. 

15.  O,  shy  cub  had  zeal. 

16.  S.  Nelson  third. 

17.  Lucy  M.  went  near  Leeds. 

18.  Znot  zeal  hid  grub. 

19.  Vans  of  dart  or  not. 

20. 

1.  A  species  of  wood  and  a  well- 
known  tree. 

2.  As  the  daughter  of  Aer  my 
next  is  known. 

3.  My   third  an  English  town 
you'll  see. 

4.  My  fourth  a  boisterous  brute 
is  shown. 

5.  A  mineral  substance  which 
takes  away  life. 

6.  A  title  of  Juno  my  sixth  will 
name. 
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7.  My  seventh  's  required  when 
war  is  nfe. 

8.  A  fresh'Water  fish  mj  eighth 
will  proclaiixL 

9.  That  on  which  the  poor  oft' 
feed. 

10.  My   tenth  is  an  ornament 
worn  by  a  belle. 

The  (nitidis  and  finals  to  you  will 

give 
Two   English    towns  which  now 

pray  telL 

21. 

Old  as  the  Sphynx,  new  as  the 

present  hour, 
Chameleon-like  I  have  transform- 
ing power 
To  change  my  hue  to  suit  the  light 

or  gloom, 
And  many    varied    forms  I  can 

assume. 
Now  flower,  now  fish,  now  man,  I 

deem  to  be ; 
For  everything  and  nothing 's  found 

in  me. 
I  flash  before  you,  yet  elude  your 

sight, 
Clear  as  the  sun,  or  dark  as  blackest 

night, 
Fm  good,  I'm  bad,  or  sharp  as 

edged  tool. 
Sport  to  a  wit,  but  labour  to  a  fooL 

22. 

Cryptograph. 

Mp  ows  hqab3,  tp  taob  kbmvwo 

St38 

Wj^  eaysb  oa  bjmhs  hcqw  rafs  m3 

6m36, 
Jrjqi,  m3-  Bs  ywjo  hobj3vB  sppsqo 
Yacru  897t  yabi  m3  6mru  jhesqo  ! 
Ywmrsh  tac  qwmu  67,  m  umu 

ra&  j 
"Way  owsr   6mv90    tacb   ebjtsbh 

6a& 


23. 
Counties. 

23.  Broken  check,  sir. 

24.  Hind  carriages. 

25.  She  march't  in  rear. 

26.  His  carver  ran  on. 

27.  In  high  breed. 

28.  Rifle  hints. 

29.  Here  more  in  this. 

30.  Sing  to  her  memory. 

31.  Brisk  poem  here. 

32.  Sin  had  error. 

33. 

1.  A  noted  enchantress  my  first 

will  be  found ; 

2.  My  second   the  noise  of  the 

bees ; 

3.  An  English  town  my  third  will 

name; 

4.  My  next  in  Scotland  a  city  of 

fame; 

5.  A  weU-known  battle  the  English 

won; 

6.  My  sixtKs  the  name  of  a  tree ; 

7.  A  plant  or  an  herb  my  seventh 

you'll  find ; 

8.  My  eighth's  unwilling  or  little 

inclined. 

The  initiods  and  fincds  will  give 

without  doubt 
Two  English  towns,  which  now 

find  out. 

34. 

Mj  first  is  a  well-known  hero ; 

My  second  is  fuU  of  meat ; 
My  third  provides  us  clothing. 

And  yet  his  flesh  we  eat ! 
My  whole  is  a  curious  essence 

That  flashes  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  which,  though  he  never  sees 

it, 
Is  subject  to  man's  oontroL 
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35. 

I  stood  at  wjfint  and  made  my 
whoU,  but  found  it  was  not  mj 
second  to  me. 

36. 

I  am  found  where  the  sands  of  the 
desert  arise; 

T  am  seen  in  the  fields  'neath  the 
bright  summer  skies ; 

Of  age  patriarchal,  yet  of  youth  I 
can  boast; 

I  am  fond  of  gay  scenes,  yet  oft 
join  in  the  host 

Of  fierce-armed  squadrons,  and  find 
to  my  cost ; 

Into  danger  I've  run  when  the 
battle  is  lost. 

37. 

1.  A  town  in  Belgium. 

2.  A  town  in  Wales. 

3.  A  town  in  England. 

4.  A  disagreeable  complaint. 

5.  Mountains  of  Asia. 

6.  A  town  in  Kent. 

7.  A  famous  battle. 

8.  A  town  in  Lancashire. 

9.  A  group  of  islands. 

10.  An  island  in  the  Atlantic. 

1 1 .  A  town  in  Greece. 

12.  A  town  in  Bohemia. 

13.  A  lake  of  North  America. 

14.  A  town  in  Ireland 

15.  A  town  in  France. 

16.  A  town  in  Denmark. 

17.  A  town  in  Germany. 

The  inUialB  will  give  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  writer,  and  the 
JmdU  one  of  his  works. 


38. 
Cryptograph. 

Buld,  mid,  crw  tuld  uc  rwujwVp 

nucw  pzmp, 
TJvf  Krgwimp  'nzvp  ulzpw, 
Bzp  pcwwfpcg  sucwl    uc    CTgpw 

pklzvnp 
Gv  yratBy'f  atgswlp  cruc  tzwp ; 
TJvf  szvdzvn  Eulh — ^imfp  iwnzv, 
Cg  gkw  crwzl  ngtfwv  whwp  ; 
Szcr  wjwlh  crzvn  klwcch  zp. 
Eh  tufh  pswwc,  ukpw ; 
IHzpw,  ulzpw ! 

39. 

Over  the  deep  and  trackless  sea 
Old  Neptime's  sons  I  guide  ; 

Off  with  my  head,  and  then  you'll 
see 
Hunters  after  me  ride. 

Again  you    use    the    headsman's 
axe. 
And  then  you'll  find  me  out 
By  what  remains,   if  you're  not 
lax, 
What  I  am  all  about. 

Turn  me  again,  and  though  but 
three, 

I  am  in  battle  brave ; 
Double  me,  and  then  you'll  see 

A  nation  o'er  the  wave. 

But  if   you  will   him  backward 
read, 
A  hateful  name  you'U  see, 
A  fierce   wHd    creature    fond   of 
greed, 
The  farmer's  misery. 

The  initials  and  finals  will  give 
the  names  of  two  characters  in  one 
of  Dickens's  tales. 
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5. 


40. 

1 .  I  am  a  fish  foand  in  the  sea  ; 
In  Billingsgate  you  may  see  me. 

2.  An  artist  of  world-wide  renown 
Was  bom  in  an  Italian  town. 

3.  Of  your  hat  I  am  the  edge. 
That  is  to  say,  if  it  has  a  ledge. 

4.  I  am  a  word  of  carious  spell- 

ing,— 
A  protuberance,  ie.,  a  swelling. 

I   am  a   bird — a  very  strong 

one ; 
My  beak  is  hooked,  and  rather 

a  long  one. 

A  stone  of  which   it  may   be 

said, 
"  It  is  precious,  it  is  red." 

41. 

41.  Call  a  log  Erin. 

42.  N,  I  stop  at  carrion. 

43.  Ah  !  our  noble. 

44.  Anger  tests  men. 

45.  O  !  prim  Suie. 


6. 


46. 

1.  A  noise  made  with  the  hands. 

2.  A  river  in  Italy. 

3.  A  village  in  Kent. 

4.  To  stay. 

5.  A  daughter  of  j^olus. 

6.  A  town  of  Arcadia. 

My  initials  name  a  General  who 
declared  war  against  Tojjmais^  on 
prentenoe  of  avenging  ^e  violence 
offered  to  my  third  lutera. 

47. 
Flowers. 

47.  A  tin  horse. 

48.  Oil  the  ropes. 

49.  Or,  on  a  cell. 

50.  A  chin  stares. 

51.  Heal  no  imp. 

52.  Abel's  oil. 

53.  56  toes. 

54.  J.  E.  is  sad. 

55.  Lend  no  aid. 


A  SEA  TALE  OF  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

By  Lieut.  C.  E.  LOW,  (late)  I.  N. 


-»o*- 


Part  I. — The  Mutiny. 

jELL,  your  honour,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  I  will  spin  you 
a  yam  of  my  early  days ;  but  I  will  have  to  take  you  back 
two-and'fifly  years,  and  you  must  know  that  sea  life  in 
those  times  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is 
nowadays." 

So  said  an  old  man  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  whose 
'^    acquaintance  I   had    made   when   strolling    about    the 
delightful  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and 
who  had  passed  forty-four  years  on  board  ship. 

"  They  call  themselves  sailors,"  he  continued,  with  an 
expression  of  contempt,  ^*  and  they  go  aboard  a  steamer 
which  leaves  England  as  it  may  be  to-day,  and  is  due  this 
day  three  weeks  at  some  port  or  another,  and  punctually 
on  the  day  and  hour  named  on  the  bills  they  arrive  at  their 
destination,  for  all  the  world  like  a  stage-coach  or  railway- 
train  ;  I  calls  them  *  land  lubbers  of  Hingineers,'  that's  what 
I  calls  them." 

Here  the  old  man  having  worked  himself  into  a  passion,  got  up 
off  the  bench  on  which  he  was  to  be  found  daily  during  the  summer 
months  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  flourishing  his  stick,  stood  opposite 
to  me  with  an  air  of  defiance.  I  let  the  old  fellow  have  his  say  and 
his  way  too ;  so  after  stumping  round  about  the  bench  in  a  bellicose 
maimer,  he  finally  settled  down  and  went  on. 

"  Why,  I  have  been  knocking  about  in  a  barque  for  three  months 
between  the  Cape  and  the  Mauritius,  and  one  of  your  beggarly  steamers 
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would  do  the  ^  trip/  as  they  call  it,  in  ten  days.  Never  mind,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  and  so  by  your  leave,  and  axing  your  pardon,  sir, 
I  will  loose  the  foretopsail,  make  sail,  and  heave  ahead." 

By  this  highly  figurative  expression  of  speech  O'Hara  intended  me  to 
understand  that  he  would  commence  his  narrative.  Being  myself  a 
seaman,  I  fully  appreciated  the  symbolical  language  of  the  old  tar,  and 
desiring  him  "  to  bring  himself  to  an  anchor," — with  which  request  he 
complied  with  an  air  intended  to  convey  to  me  the  intimation  that  the 
squall  of  his  ire  had  blown  over,  and  that  he  was  again  at  peace  with  all 
the  world, — I  waited  patiently  until  he  had  inserted  a  "  plug  '*  of  tobacco 
between  his  toothless  gums. 

Divested  of  all  technicalities,  here  is  the  narrative. 

"  When  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  I  went  to  sea  in  the  same  ship 
with  my  brother,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  seamen  on  board.  The 
vessel  was  a  barque  of  700  tons  burden,  bound  to  Pemambuco.  When 
you  have  heard  my  story,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  experiences 
of  this  my  first  voyage  were  not  of  a  character  to  induce  one  to  be  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  a  naval  career ;  but  nothing  could  knock 
out  of  me  the  ingrained  love  of  adventure  and  danger,  which  indeed  is 
more  encountered  by  sailors  than  by  any  other  class  of  men.  The  army^ 
equally  with  the  navy  in  times  of  war,  is  exposed  to  peril  and  death ; 
but  sailors,  even  in  the  '  piping  times  of  peace,'  have  to  encounter  the 
perils  of  the  deep,  and  to  contend  against  those  combined  attacks  of  the 
furious  raging  sea,  and  howling  wind,  called  tempests,  and  the  direful 
success  of  whose  assaults  are  set  forth  annually  in  wreck-charts,  and  in 
those  dismal  details  of  founderings  in  the  open  sea,  which  every  winter 
spread  pity  and  sorrow  through  the  homesteads  of  our  island. 

"  During  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  out  to  Pernambuco  nothing 
occurred  worthy  of  chronicle.  All  was  new  to  me,  and  therefore  all  was 
intensely  pleasing.  As  I  had  been  roughly  brought  up,  the  hardships 
and  bad  food,  of  which  the  sailors  continually  grumbled,  were  to  me  no 
source  of  trouble.  I  delighted  in  hard  work,  and  liked  nothing  better 
than  running  up  the  rigging  to  clear  the  '  dog-vane,'  or  grease  the  royal 
masts,  which,  as  is  known,  are  the  uppermost  of  all  the  spars. 

'^  I  remarked  that  the  crew  seemed  to  be  a  mutinous  set,  and  that  the 
mates  did  not  appear  to  have  sufficient  command  over  them.  The 
sailors  one  day  went  aft  in  a  body,  and  complained  that  the  salt  meat 
was  very  bad  and  indeed  not  fit  for  food ;  also  that  the  biscuits  were 
'  weevily,'  and  the  fiour  very  inferior.  The  master  was  too  mild  a  man 
for  such  fellows,  and  they,  seeing  his  hesitating  manner,  took  advantage 
of  him.     One  of  the  boldest  openly  jeered  at  him,  and  when  the  first 
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mate,  greatly  incensed  at  such  mutinouB  conduct,  offered  to  put  the  man 
in  irons,  the  captain,  with  a  weakness  that  proved  fatal  to  him,  instead 
of  adopting  energetic  measures,  and  thereby  striking  a  terror  into  the 
ringleaders,  began  to  expostulate  with  the  unruly  seaman. 

<<  This  chief  mate  was  a  very  powerful  man,  and  was  in  &ct  the  only 
officer  whom  the  crew  dreaded ;  but  the  captain  did  not  act  up  to  his 
advice,  which  was  to  exert  his  authority,  and  exact  with  a  high  hand 
discipline  and  obedi^ice  from  the  refractory  seamen :  the  result  was,  that 
matters  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

''One  day  the  first  mate  knocked  down  a  man  with  a  handspike, 
who  had  offered  to  strike  him ;  the  master  reprimanded  him  for  the  act, 
and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  mate,  seeing  he  was  not  backed  up, 
refused  to  do  any  more  duty,  and  retired  in  dudgeon  to  his  cabin.  On 
an  apology  being  made  next  day  by  his  superior,  he  returned  to  his 
work,  with  carte-blanche  from  the  captain  to  use  what  means  he  chose 
to  enforce  order ;  but  it  was  now,  alas  1  too  late. 

''  For  some  days  a  plan  had  been  maturing  among  the  crew  to  seize  the 
ship  and  put  into  some  port,  after  turning  the  officers  adrift  in  an  open 
boat.  This  never  came  to  my  ears  at  the  time,  for,  had  I  been  aware  of 
it,  I  should  most  certainly  have  informed  the  victims  of  the  plot  of  their 
danger.  My  brother  also,  with  one  other  man — the  carpenter — was 
not  in  the  secret ;  and  well  the  crew  kept  their  nefarious  design  to 
themselves. 

**One  night,  or  rather  it  was  about  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
watch,  I  was  sitting  on  the  taffrail,  feeling  very  sleepy,  and  occasionally 
nodding.  The  chief  mate  had  turned  in  at  four  o'clock,  when  the 
second  mate  had  relieved  him,  to  keep  the  morning  watch.  The  men 
had  been  very  quiet,  I  had  remarked  ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  usual :  it 
was  the  deceptive  lull  which  precedes  a  tempest ;  the  angry  passions 
that  filled  every  heart  that  beat  in  that  <  top-gallant  forecastle '  boded 
nothing  but  ill ;  for  what  works  greater  evil  in  this  beautiful  world  than 
the  moral  storm  nursed  in  the  human  breast,  and  which,  when  it  break 
forth,  whether  in  war,  piracy,  or  murder,  wi^ps  within  its  ensanguined 
embrace  all  that  is  godlike  and  worthy  in  us.  Those  evil-hearted  men 
had  cherished  a  feeling  of  false  security  among  their  officers  by  ex- 
hibiting, during  the  previous  day,  an  attention  to  their  duty  and  a 
respectful  bearing  towards  their  superiors,  which  had  been  *  conspicuous 
by  its  absence '  for  the  last  three  weeks. 

"  As  I  say,  I  was  nodding  on  the  tafirail,  when  I  felt  a  strong  grasp  on 
my  shoulder,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  hand  was  placed  roughly  over 
my  mouth.     I  attempted  to  call  out,  but  was  imable,  for  a  feeling  of 
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Buffocatioii  seized  me.     Not  imtil  I  fell  on  the  deck  exhausted  with  the 
struggle  did  the  ruffian,  who  had  half-strangled  me,  release  his  hold.      I 
retained  sufficient  consciousness  to  witness  what  was  taking  place  else- 
where.    The  mutineers  had  effectually  secured  the  silence  of  the  second 
mate  by  stunning  him  with  a  handspike,  and  then  some  among  them 
prepared  to  descend  the  companion  ladder  leading  to  the  after-cabinsy 
where  the  officers'  quarters  were  situated ;  but  their  further  progress 
below  was  arrested  by  some  one  who  stood  on  the  lower  deck,  and 
who,  as  I  gathered  by  the  noise,  felled  the  foremost  seaman  the  moment 
he  set  foot  in  the  sacred  precincts  abaft     As  I  lay  on  the  deck  half- 
fednting,  I  heard  a  hoarse  laugh  of  triumph,  which  I  knew  came  from 
the  chief  mate,  while  he  shouted  out  to  the  captain,  who  was  also 
sleeping  below,  to  come  to  his  assistance  and  drive  back  the  mutinous 
crew.     Hardly  had  the  first  of  the  mob  withdrawn  from  the  ladder,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was   stationed  their  single-handed  but  formidable 
'Antagonist,  than  three  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  seamen  sprang 
forward  from  the  crowd,  and,  cursing  the  cowardice  of  their  messmates, 
dashed  down  below.     Again  were  they  foiled.     A  pistol-shot  rang  out 
clear  and  startling  as  its  echoes  reverberated  through  the  ship,  and  were 
borne  far  away  on  the  still  morning  air ;  headlong  fell  one  of  the  trio, 
but  the  other  two,  nothing  daunted,  leapt  down,  and,  calling  upon  those 
above  to  follow,  closed  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  mate.     He  somehow 
managed  to  evade  them,  and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  on  the  upper 
deck  with  a  capstan  bar  already  reeking  with  blood  in  his  hand. 
There  was  a  yell  of  exultation  from  all  hands  at  the  sight  of  their 
dreaded  enemy,  now  at  last  unearthed.     Like  a  wild  boar  he  stood  at 
bay,  undaimted  and  grinning  with  savage  fury.     He  challenged  them 
with  dreadful  oaths,  delivered  in  a  hunky  roar,  to  '  come  on,  and  he 
would  be  ready  for  any  number  of  them.'     Single-handed  though  he 
was,   and   only  armed   with   a  short  capstan  bar,   bis  terrible  mien 
inspired  fear  among  the  murderous  mob.     They  knew  well,  some  of 
them  by  experience,  that  he  was  a  hard  hitter,  and  the  thought  of  what 
he  could  do  when  inspired  with  despair  made  the  hardiest  of  them  pause 
ere  they  closed  in  the  death-struggle. 

"  Ashamed  of  their  pusillanimity  at  length,  and  reinforced  by  the 
fellows  who  had  sought  to  capture  him  from  below,  and  who  now  made 
their  appearance  on  deck,  the  mutineers  formed  themselves  into  some- 
thing like  order  to  charge  down  upon  their  formidable  antagonist.  First 
of  all,  one  of  the  ringleaders  called  upon  him  to  surrender  himself  and  ky 
down  his  weapon ;  but  he  scornfully  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the 
'last  chance*  of  safety  thus  offered  him.     In  this  dreadful  hour,  with 
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his  life  trembling  in  the  balance,  when  one  would  have  thought  the 
most  reckless  would  feel  the  solemnitj  of  the  change  that  might  be 
imminent,  the  chief  mate,  brandishing  his  club  round  him  as  if  it  was  a 
feather,  bellowed  out,  in  language  filled  with  the  foulest  blasphemy,  to 
his  cowardly  assailants  to  attack  him  if  they  dared. 

*'  The  handspike  he  carried  was  of  a  peculiar  description,  and  was 
shod  with  iron  at  the  end,  so  that  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  his  immense 
muscular  power  it  became  a  truly  formidable  weapon.  The  mate  had 
retreated  behind  the  skylight  on  the  quarter-^ieck  and  stood  ready. 
There  was  a  mustering  of  the  mutineers,  and  then,  with  a  wild  rush  and 
shouts  of  hatred  and  revenge,  they  fell  upon  their  dauntless  enemy.  It 
was  all  over  in  two  minutes,  but  not  before  three  of  his  assailants  were 
stricken  to  the  deck  felled  by  the  crushing  blows  of  the  mate.  One 
man  received  a  frightful  blow  in  the  side,  which  knocked  him  completely 
off  his  legs,  and  threw  him  against  the  bulwarks ;  a  second  was  hurled 
down  by  a  trenchant  stroke  of  the  handspike,  which  broke  his  arm ; 
and  a  third  was  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  But  over  the  prostrate 
bodies  of  their  comrades  the  remainder  of  the  crew  pressed  on  in 
reckless  haste,  and  he  was  speedily  disarmed  and  beaten  to  the  deck  by 
a  shower  of  blows  which  rained  down  on  him  from  every  side. 

"  The  conflict  was  over  now,  and  the  bully,  in  spite  of  his  curses,  was 
securely  lashed  to  a  ring-bolt,  and  his  hands  were  made  fast  behind  him. 
The  captain,  meantime,  seeing  resistance  was  useless,  had  offered  to 
surrender,  and  was  brought  on  to  the  upper  deck,  and  made  fast  near 
his  chief  officer. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  I  had  quite  regained  my  senses.  No  one  of  course 
feared  a  child  like  me,  and  I  was  suffered  to  go  about  without  molestti^ 
tion.  They  made  me,  however,  work  like  a  slave — I  was  everybody's 
servant,  and  was  kicked  and  cuffed  about  unless  I  did  the  bidding  of  all 
hands  and  pleased  my  hard-hearted  masters. 

"  My  brother  had  been  opposed  to  all  these  lawless  proceedings ;  but 
he,  with  the  carpenter,  stood  alone,  and,  on  their  once  attempting  to 
expostulate,  had  been  warned  not  to  interfere  unless  they  wished 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  As  neither  of  them  aspired  to  this  distinction, 
they  judiciously  held  their  peace ;  but  I  saw,  from  my  brother's  anxious 
face,  that  he  felt  his  life  was  most  precarious.  The  lawless  gang  had 
now  effected  their  purpose,  and  were  masters  of  the  ship;  but  the 
question  arose  among  the  ringleaders,  *  What  were  they  to  do  with  her  1 
How  were  they  to  navigate  herT 

"  A  council  was  convened  by  some  of  the  leaders,  and  they  decided 
to  force  the  captain  to  assist  them,  for  none  among  them  had  had  suffi- 
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cient  nautical  education  to  lay  down  the  course  for  any  place  or  to  take 
observations  so  as  to  determine  their  position.  So  they  summoned  theix" 
late  commander  before  them,  and  ordered  him  to  work  out  a  meridian, 
as  they  would  know  the  latitude.  He  declined ;  but  a  loaded  pistol  was 
speedily  produced,  and  he  wa^  coolly  directed  to  take  his  choice,  as  the 
leader  of  the  gang,  being  in  a  jocular  mood,  was  pleased  fJEUsetiously  to 
put  the  alternative,  '  Take  a  shot,  capting,  at  the  sun  with  that  sextant 
(or,  as  he  called  it,  '  sexton ')  o'  youm,  or  take  a  dive  into  Davy  Jones's 
locker.'  The  crest&llen  skipper  preferred  the  former  course,  and,  on 
their  freeing  his  arms,  took  an  observation  and  worked  out  the  ship's 
position,  which  he,  moreover,  marked  off  on  the  chart.  When  this 
business  was  concluded  and  a  guard  had  been  placed  over  the  prisoners, 
the  pirates — for  they  were  no  better — commenced  to  carouse.  A  k^ 
of  brandy  was  brought  up  on  deck  and  broached,  and  then  the  ruffians, 
getting  pots  and  pannikins,  drank  freely  of  the  fiery  liquid  until  they 
were  all  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  I  took  care,  you  may 
be  sure,  to  keep  out  of  their  way,  and  hid  myself,  only  emerging  to  get 
a  biscuit  or  to  answer  the  calls  of  my  masters.  They  had  sufficient 
ciuming  left  in  them,  during  their  beastly  orgies,  to  take  care  that  the 
guard  over  their  captives  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
a  rising  on  their  part  to  recover  possession  of  the  ship,  and  they  took 
the  further  precaution  of  securing  the  captain  apart  from  the  two  mates 
and  of  keeping  my  brother  and  the  carpenter  confined  down  below, 
though  not  under  the  same  restraint  as  the  late  officers  of  the  ship. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  a  circumstance  occurred  which  altered  my  posi- 
tion and  caused  me  to  part  company  with  these  reprobates.  It  was 
about  noon,  and  the  captain,  as  usual,  was  released  from  his  bonds  to 
enable  him  to  use  his  sextant.  Suddenly  one  of  the  men  lounging  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship— for  they  kept  no  regular  look-out — shouted 
out  that  there  was  a  large  vessel  on  the  starboard  bow.  Two  or  three 
glasses  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  strange  sail,  and  she  was  made  out 
to  be  a  man-of-war.  There  was  great  dismay  at  this  announcement,  for 
these  desperadoes  looked  upon  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships  much  in  the 
light  a  burglar  of  the  back  slums  of  the  Seven  Dials,  when  engaged  in 
'  cracking  a  crib,'  would  regard  a  poUcemaii  whom  he  might  meet  on 
his  beat.  A  great  commotion  ensued,  and  the  ringleaders  gathered 
together  to  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Some  were  for 
crowding  all  sail  on  the  ship,  and  trusting  to  her  sailing  qualities  to 
elude  the  ship-of-war,  but  the  most  wary  argued  against  the  safety  of 
adopting  such  a  course,  for  the  enemy  would  suspect  something  was 
wrong,  and  give  chase,  and  then,  if  they  could  not  outsail  their  pursuer. 
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they  would  all  be  captured  and  expiate  their  crime  of  piracy  on  the  hi^ 
seas  by  a  swing  at  the  yardarm.  It  was  resolved,  as  the  stranger  was 
bearing  right  down  on  them,  just  to  alter  the  course  by  a  couple  of 
points,  and  run  the  chance  of  her  wishing  to  speak  them.  But  again, 
there  was  the  fearful  possibility  of  the  Qovemment  vessel  ordering  them 
to  'heave  to,'  in  order  that  they  might  send  a  boat's  crew  to  board 
them.  On  one  of  the  more  experienced  among  the  crew  putting  this 
eventuality  before  the  conclave,  there  was  great-  excitement,  and  the 
lawless  scoundrels  were  very  nearly  falling  out  among  themselves.  It 
would  be  too  late  to  turn  and  flee  when  they  were  within  range  of  the 
cannon,  for  a  shot  from  the  bow-chaser  of  the  man-of-war  might  carry 
away  a  spar,  and  then  they  would  be  helpless.  So,  after  a  very  hot 
discussion,  not  unmixed  with  threats  of  revenge  from  the  dissentients 
in  case  the  plan  miscarried,  the  majority  at  length  decided  to  continue 
on  their  course,  and  chance  the  probability  of  the  war-ship  wishing  to 
board.  We  stood  on,  therefore,  and  the  hearts  of  the  guilty  crew  beat 
high  with  wild  excitement  as  the  vessels  closed  with  one  another.  The 
tall  frigate  quickly  neared  us.  We  could  see  her  lofty  symmetrical 
spars  and  her  white  flowing  canvas  bellying  out  to  the  breeze  as  she 
came  bowling  down  before  the  wind,  all  sail  set  below  and  aloft^  and  the 
sparkling  waves  bounding  up  her  sides  as  she  dived  through  or  sprang 
over  the  blue  sea,  dancing  along  like  a  young  maiden  '  in  joyous  medi- 
tation fancy  free.'  It  was  a  fine  sight;  but  all  on  board  the  citift  in 
which  I  was  a  captive  looked  with  anxious  dread,  in  which  admiration 
bore  no  part,  on  the  gallant  ship,  and  only  thought  of  the  result  soon 
now  to  be  decided,  while  they  gloomily  counted  the  black  muzzles  of  the 
cannon  protruding  through  the  long  tier  of  gun-ports.  That  was  a  fine 
simile  of  Byron's  when  he  speaks  of  England's  wooden  walls  as 

*  The  aloepinff  volcanoes  of  war.* 

"  When  I  say  all  on  board  our  vessel  looked  with  fear  at  His 
Majesty's  ship,  I  do  not  speak  quite  accurately,  for  the  barque's  officers 
surveyed  with  hope  the  approach  of  the  frigate,  and  their  countenances 
denoted  that  they  at  least  were  animated  with  the  belief  that  the  hour 
of  their  deliverance  was  nigh.  The  chief  mate  could  not  conceal  the 
exultation  with  which  he  was  inspired,  and  pulled  hard  at  hia  bonds  as 
he  tried  to  follow  her  with  his  eyes  through  the  open  port  near  which 
he  was  secured.  The  captain  and  second  mate  looked  anxious,  for  they 
had  well-grounded  fears  as  to  the  course  the  crew  might  pursue  towards 
them  in  the  event  of  their  being  boarded.  The  captain  whispered  to 
his  subordinate,  the  chief  officer,  not  to  show  his  exhilaration  in  so 
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marked  a  manner,  for  it  might  incite  their  enemies,  in  their  despair  and 
revenge,  to  murder  them  outright.  But  the  mate  laughed  hoarsely, 
called  his  late  commander,  with  oaths,  an  '  old  woman '  and  '  a  cowardly 
hound,'  and  said^  with  defiance  in  his  looks,  '  that  he  cared  nothing  for 
his  own  fate,  so  that  the  pirates  were  all  hanged.'  This  greatly 
incensed  the  sailors,  and  they  expressed  their  determination  to  make 
him,  under  any  circumstances,  suffer  for  his  conduct.  Soon  the  frigate 
was  close  to  them ;  her  men  were  seen  crowding  her  decks,  all  dressed 
in  their  sailor  costume,  and  the  officers  were  on  the  poop  with  eye- 
glasses, surveying  our  vessel. 

"  The  blood-stained  crew  of  the  barque  quailed  under  the  inspection. 
What  was  to  be  the  next  move  ?  Would  she  send  a  boat  aboard  1  There 
w£U3  a  group  employed  doing  something  near  one  of  the  boat's  guns  on 
the  poop.  Curses  were  muttered  loud  and  deep  ax  the  word  was  passed 
that  they  were  going  to  fire  one  of  the  carronades  as  a  signal  to  us  to 
heave-to.  They  were  about  to  board,  after  all,  was  the  general  opinion  ; 
but  no  !  it  was  only  some  fiags  they  were  running  up ;  there  was  some 
hope,  then,  still  of  escape — and  the  pirates  breathed  again. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  signal,  but  none  of  them  could  read  it. 

"  The  chief  mate  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  delighted  laughter  as  he 
witnessed  their  confusion.  Some  of  the  men  instantly  went  up  to  the 
captain  and  ordered  him  to  read  the  signal,  and  reply  to  it  as  they 
directed.  He  refused ;  but  a  threat  of  instant  death  induced  him  to 
accede  to  their  request.  The  mate  swore  at  him  fearfully,  as  a  craven 
wretch  who  deserved  to  be  thrown  overboard.  '  Silence,'  shouted  out 
one  of  the  gang,  and  struck  the  speaker  a  violent  blow  on  the  mouth. 
The  infuriated  officer  sprang  forward  to  retaliate  the  blow ;  he  could 
not  strike,  for  his  hands  were  bound,  but  he  kicked  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion  at  his  cowardly  assailant,  who  had,  however,  taken  himself  out 
of  his  reach,  and  jeered  at  his  impotent  rage.  The  captain  answered 
the  signal  (which  was  of  the  ordinary  character,  demanding  the  ship's 
name),  by  hoisting  our  number.  He  then  moodily  stepped  down  from 
the  poop  and  resumed  his  former  position  as  piisoner.  The  man-o*-war 
was  now  within  speaking  distance,  and  was  very  near.  Suddenly  a 
loud  voice  was  heard  through  the  speaking-trumpet  asking  what  we  had 
made  our  latitude  and  longitude  'that  day  at  noon  1  Here  was  a 
puzzler ;  the  captain's  services  were  again  required,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  reply ;  but  again,  in  passionate  terms  and  with  an  oath,  he  declined. 

**  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  it  was  the  crisis  of  our  fate  and  theirs.  The 
leader  seizing  a  pistol,  dragged  him  forward,  and  cocking  it  at  his  ear 
with  a  loud  click,  which  was  clearly  audible  in  the  sUence  reigning 
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around,  gave  him  thirty  seconds  bj  his  watch  to  decide  whether  he 
would  answer  the  query  or  die  on  the  spot.  It  was  too  much  for  the 
skipper.  His  courage  was  not  proof  against  so  fearful  an  ordeal — ^few 
men  indeed  could  have  answered  such  a  proposal  in  the  negative — and 
he  quavered  out  his  accession  to  the  demand. 

'^Once  more  mounting  the  poop,  speaking-trum]>et  in  hand,  he 
bawled  out  the  correct  latitude  and  longitude.  The  mind  of  the 
captain  of  the  man-of-war — ^if  there  had  been  any  misgiving  in  it  before, 
and  somehow  we  had  an  idea  there  was — was  satisfied.  The  group  of 
officers  on  the  poop  broke  up  ;  the  commanding  officer,  little  dreaming 
how  near  he  had  been  to  the  apprehension  of  a  diabolical  gang  of 
pirates,  lowered  his  trumpet,  and  bawling  out  through  his  hands  '  good- 
bye,' was  on  the  point  of  descending  the  ladder  to  lus  cabin,  when  the 
irrepressible  mate,  making  a  mighty  and  despairing  effi)rt,  broke  loose 
from  the  rope  that  tied  him  down  to  a  ringbolt,  and  bounding  up  the 
poop  steps,  was  just  putting  his  foot  on  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder,  which 
would  have  placed  him  within  fifty  yards  and  in  full  view  of  the  ship's 
company  of  the  frigate,  causing  thereby  the  certain  detection  of  the 
criminals,  when,  quick  as  thought,  one  of  the  three  men  always  placed 
over  the  mate  as  an  armed  guard,  followed  him,  and  buried  the  dagger, 
which  he  always  carried  unsheathed,  deep  between  the  shoulders  of  the 
dauntless  officer :  it  penetrated  to  his  hearty  and  he  fell  backward  with 
a  deep  groan,  and  rolled  over  on  the  deck  a  corpse.  The  frigate,  in  all 
her  gallant  array  of  grim  cannon  and  brave  men,  passed  on,  and  none 
amid  the  crowd  swarming  on  her  decks  dreamed  of  the  fell  deed  of 
blood  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  that  inoffensive-looking  barque 
within  pistol-shot  of  them.  The  one  word  which  might  perhaps  have 
saved  his  life  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  would  without  doubt  havo 
brought  the  piratical  crew  to  their  just  doom,  was  unsaid,  and  the 
crime  of  murder  was  added  to  the  scarcely  less  heinous  offence  of 
piracy,  and  for  the  committal  of  which  they  would  have  some  day  to 
answer,  either  before  the  tribunal  of  man,  or  at  the  more  awful  bar  of 
that  Heaven  whose  vengeance  never  iails  to  fall  on  the  criminal  in  the 
next  world,  even  should  he  elude  the  Nemesis  that  generally  here  below 
tracks  to  his  doom  the  wretch  that  offends  against  the  laws  of  his 
Maker." 

{To  he  continued.) 
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HOW    TO   CATCH    AND    SET   THEM. 


By  the  Eev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 


[HE  love  of  natural  historj  has  extended  rapidly  through 
all  ranks  and  all  ages,  and  we  find  that  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  the 
study  of  some  branch  of  this  grand  science  is  sure  to  be 
cultivated.  There  are  noblemen  of  the  most  exalted  rank 
who  have  obtained  an  European  celebrity  for  their  attainments  in  science, 
and  there  are  labourers  and  mechanics  who  have  gained  equal  fiune, 
though  obliged  to  study  at  the  intervals  of  the  daily  work  by  which  they 
earned  their  Uving. 

Young  as  well  as  old  have  learned  to  s^preciate  the  charms  of  natural 
history,  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  young  that  these  pages  have  been 
written. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  branch  oi  natural  history  which  is  so 
universally  popular  as  the  collecting  of  insects,  especially  those  lovely 
members  of  the  insect  world  which  we  scientifically  call  Lepidoptera, 
and  are  popularly  known  as  Butterflies  and  Moths.  Many  boys  have 
formed  good  collections  of  them ;  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that,  for  want 
of  a  few  simple  directions  for  catching,  breeding,  setting,  arranging,  and 
preserving  them,  no  definite  system  has  been  followed,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  collections  have  first  fallen  into  neglect  and  then  into  decay. 

We  will  begin  with  the  Butterflies. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  learn  how  to  distinguish  a  Butterfly  from  a 
Moth.  There  is  not  the  least  difiiculty  in  doing  this  if  we  will  look  at 
the  antennse  or  horns,  those  of  the  butterflies  having  a  little  club-like 
knob  at  the  tips,  and  those  of  the  moths  being  pointed.  As  a  general 
rule,  buttei*flies  are  out  in  the  daytime,  and  moths  after  the  evening  has 
set  in,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
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The  appar&tus  required  for  catching  Butterflies  is  very  simple,  betug 
nothing  more  than  a  net  made  of  gauze,  and  fastened  to  a  light  handle. 
The  two  kinds  of  nets  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion are  thoae  which  are  most  in  vogua 
The  former,  fig.  1,  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
must  be  managed  by  two  bands,  being  held 
in  the  line  of  flight  of  the  insect,  and  then 
rapidly  folded  together  so  as  to  enclose  the 
butterfly. 

This  net  was  very  much  used  some  years 
ago,  but  18  now  almost  generally  discarded 
in  favour  of  the  more  simple  ring-net,  flg.  2. 
The  ring-net  may  be  made  of  a  gauze  bag 
sewn  round  a  ring  of  very  atout  *nre  fas- 
tened to  a  handle,  and  if  the  collector  should 
live  ia  the  coimtry,  such  a  form  is  as  good 
as  any  other ;  but,  if  he  should  happen  to 
live  in  a  town,  and  is  forced  to  walk  through 
the  streets  on  his  way  to  the  entomological 
hunting-ground,  he  will  find  that  the  net  is 
apt  to  look  rather  too  conspicuous  for 
comfort. 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  butterfly  nets 
which  are  capable  of  being  put  into  the  pocket,  w^hile  the  handle  acts  as 
a  common  walking-stick.  The  strongest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  has  the 
ring  made  of  a  tolerably  stout  iron  rod,  with  three  hinges,  so  that  it  can 
be  folded  together  aad  the  net  -roiled  round  it,  making  it  into  a  very 
small  parcel.  The  ring  b  fumislied  with  a  screw,  by  means  of  which  it 
fits  into  s  socket  at  the  end  of  the  stick  or  handle,  and  a  screw  with  a 
solid  head  supplies  its  place  when  the  handle  is  used  as  a  walking-stick, 
so  as  to  prevent  stones  and  mud  getting  into  the  socket 

It  has,  however,  two  drawbacks.  It  is  rather  heavy,  and  an  un- 
practised arm  soon  becomes  tired  in  wielding  it.  Moreover,  it  is  not  as 
ea^  to  make  sharp,  quick  strokes  with  it  as  with  a  lighter  net  Also, 
it  is  rather  expensive,  ihe  cost  being  about  five  shillings. 

The  other  kind  of  net,  though  not  quite  so  strong,  is  much  cheaper 
u)d  muob  lighter,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  so  simple  in 
construction,  that  any  village  blacksmith  can  make  it  for  sixpence  or  so. 
A  forked  socket,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  to  be  made  of 
either  brass,  iron,  or  tin^  brass  being  the  beat,  and  tin  the  cheapest 
material.     The  latge  end  is  fixed  on  the  tip  of  a  common  walking-stick, 
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and  the  handle  of  the  net  is  then  complete.     Now,  take  a  piece  of 
cane,  large  enough,  when  bent  round,  to  make  a  hoop  some  foot  or  so 

in  diameter ;  push  one  end  of  the  cane  into  each  socket, 
and  then  the  whole  framework  of  the  net  is  complete. 

The  framework  being  ready,  we  now  proceed  to  the 

net  itself.     The  best  way  of  making  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Take  a  piece  of  broad  green  tape  or  edging,  fold  it 

together,  and  sew  it  so  as  to  make  a  tube,  into  which 

the  cane  can  slip  easily.     Then  take  a  piece  of  gauze 

of  suitable  size,  make  it  into  a  tolerably  long  bag,  and 

sew  the  mouth  firmly  to  the  folded  tape.     You  will  no^r 

find  that,  by  slipping  the  cane  into  the  tube,  and  pushing 

the  ends  into  the  forked  ends  of  the  sockets,  you  have  a  strong  and 

serviceable  net. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  a  fault  is  ofben  committed  by  making 
the  cane  run  through  a  tube  formed  by  turning  over  the  gauze  at 
the  mouth  of  the  net.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  because  the  net  is  sure 
to  meet  with  branches  and  other  impediments  which  very  soon  wear 
the  gauze  into  holes,  whereas,  a  good  strong  tape  will  withstand  a  vast 
amount  of  rough  usage  without  being  much  the  worse  for  it.  Both  the 
iron  and  the  cane  hoops  should  be  furnished  with  this  simple  but 
useful  addition  to  the  net. 

The  colour  of  the  net  is  of  some  little  consequence.  Some  persons 
use  white  gauze ;  but  such  a  net  is  likely  to  frighten  the  insect,  and 
render  their  capture  a  still  more  difficult  task  than  it  need  be.  Green 
is  by  far  the  best  colour,  and  if  it  be  managed  dexterously,  a  green 
net  can  be  almost  laid  on  a  settled  butterfly  without  alarming  the 
insect 

It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  into  the  fields  or  woods  a 
needle  or  two  and  some  thread,  if  possible  of  the  same  colour  as  the  net 
It  is  but  seldom  that  a  net  goes  through  a  day's  work  without  being 
more  or  less  torn,  and  an  unlucky  stroke  will  sometimes  rip  the  net 
open  from  top  to  bottom.  All  rents  should  be  at  once  repaired,  as 
otherwise,  however  small  they  may  be,  they  will  extend  themselves,  and 
permit  the  butterfly  to  escape. 

Having  procured  a  net,  the  young  entomologist  must  learn  how  to  use 
it  First  and  foremost,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  wrist  has  more 
to  do  than  the  arm  in  making  a  stroke  at  a  flying  butterfly,  a  creature 
whose  enormous  wings  and  slight  body  enable  it  to  pursue  a  very  devious 
course  through  the  air.  A  forcible,  sweeping  blow  is  of  no  avail  what- 
ever,  as,  even  if  the  direction  should  be  correct,  and  the  butterfly  within 
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easy  reach,  the  current  of  air  caused  by  the  stroke  will  actually  blow  the 
insect  out  of  the  net. 

Never  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  catch  your  butterfly.  ''  Easy  does 
it ''  should  be  the  motto  of  the  butterfly-hunter,  as  well  as  of  the  snipe- 
shooter,  and  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  old-experienced  hand,  who 
never  seems  to  hurry  himself,  and  who  contents  himself  with  a  quick 
turn  of  the  wrist,  instead  of  a  sweeping  blow  with  the  arm,  takes  twice 
as  many  insects  as  his  more  impetuous  companion,  and  does  not  use  half 
the  exertion. 

This  last  item  may  not  seem  much  on  paper,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  fields.  Butterfly-hunting  ia  tolerably  hard  work,  even  to  those  who 
are  used  to  it,  and  have  learned  how  to  spare  themselves ;  whereas  those 
who  rush  about  whenever  they  see  a  butterfly,  and  make  a  dozen  strokes, 
when  six  are  sufficient,  soon  tire  themselves  out,  and  are  obliged  to  sit 
down  and  rest ;  and  if  they  do  so,  one  result  is  sure  to  happen. 

Butterflies  are  most  capricious  insects.  You  may  have  been  hunting 
after  one  particular  species  all  the  momiog,  and  never  see  a  specimen. 
You  tumble  over  a  matted  bramble,  or  you  stop  to  lace  your  boot,  or 
you  sit  down  to  rest,  or  you  have  just  torn  a  large  hole  in  your  net, 
when  the  very  insect  after  which  you  have  been  searching  flies  by  you 
within  your  reach,  and  before  you  have  been  able  to  start  off  in  pursuit, 
it  has  just  flown  over  a  hedge,  or  dived  down  some  forest  glade,  and  is 
never  seen  again. 

The  best  way  to  catch  your  butterfly  is  as  follows  : — 

When  you  see  the  direction  which  the  insect  is  taking,  just  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  ground,  or  you  will  possibly  break  your  shins  over  a  fallen 
tree,  tumble  into  a  ditch,  or  plump  over  your  knees  into  a  mud-puddle ; 
in  either  of  which  cases  you  have  a  double  misfortune,  of  losing  the  object 
of  your  chase,  and  suffering  either  pain  or  discomfort,  or  both  united. 
Stick  to  the  insect  as  it  flies  along,  note  the  manner  in  which  it  turns 
and  dodges  about,  and  prepare  yourself  accordingly.  See  if  it  shows  a 
disposition  to  settle,  and  if  so,  on  what  kind  of  object,  as  in  that  case 
you  may  capture  it  without  much  trouble.  A  little  practical  experience 
will  soon  teach  this  part  of  the  business;  so  that  when  you  see  a 
butterfly,  you  will  know  at  once  how  to  deal  with  it. 

When  you  have  come  within  easy  striking  distance,  and  not  tmtUtheTi, 
push  your  net  forward,  if  possible,  a  little  in  front  of  the  butterfly,  and 
with  a  sharp,  quick  turn  of  the  wrist,  get  it  into  the  net. 

Then  comes  a  neat  little  bit  of  work.  You  may  have  succeeded 
perfectly  in  capturing  a  butterfly,  and  then  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  it  disengage  itself  from  the  gauze  and  escape.     This  may  be 
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prevented  by  the  following  precaution.  As  soon  as  the  butterfly  is 
fairly  within  the  mouth  of  the  net,  strike  rather  sh&rply  forwards,  give 
the  net  a  half  turn,  and  check  it  with  a  sudden  jerk.  By  the  stroke 
the  insect  is  driven  to  the  very  <end  of  the  net,  and  by  the  jerk  the  net 
itself  is  doubled  over  the  ring,  and  perfectly  prevents  the  captive  from 
escaping. 

The  butterfly  being  caught,  it  has  now  to  be  killed.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  killing  so  delicate  an  insect  as  a  butterfly.  Some  of  the 
larger-bodied  moths  have  the  strongest  objection  to  die,  and  if  you  pinch 
them,  or  cut  them  asunder,  or  stamp  upon  them,  they  still  persist  in 
living.  But  a  butterfly  is  killed  easily  enough,  and  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  know  how  to  kill  it  without  damaging  the  rich  and  fragile  plumage 
of  the  wings. 

When  butterflies  are  at  rest,  they  always  shut  their  wings  together 
over  their  backs,  and  in  this  attitude  they  will  be  almost  invariably 
found  when  in  the  net  Hold  the  gauze  of  the  net  firmly  with  your 
lefb  hand,  and  the  butterfly  will  be  prevented  from  using  its  wings  and 
beating  itself  about  Then  give  it  a  smart  pinch  on  the  under  side 
of  the  thorax,  or  chest,  and  the  insect  will  be  dead. 

Some  persons  have  a  notion  that  the  best  way  of  killing  an  insect  is 
to  pinch  its  head.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  head  is  a  part  of  an 
insect  which  is  comparatively  imimportant,  as  far  as  the  mere  function 
of  living  is  concerned,  the  great  mass  of  the  nervous  system  being  con- 
centrated in  the  chest.  A  small  pair  of  forceps  are  better  than  fingers 
and  thumbs  for  this  purpose,  as  they  do  not  damage  the  insect. 

In  some  works  there  are  recommendations  of  elaborate  plans  for 
killing  butterflies  by  administeiing  chloroform  and  other  poisons  to 
them.  There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  any  of  these  elaborate  and 
often  expensive  apparatus.  They  are  not  more  merciful  than  the 
simple  plan  which  has  been  mentioned,  they  are  not  always  sure  of  doing 
their  work,  and  they  are  always  cumbrous  and  time-wasting.  The  quick, 
sharp  pinch  carries  instantaneous  death,  and  is,  indisputably,  the 
most  merciful  as  well  as  the  most  rapid  mode  in  which  insects  can  be 
killed. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  various  butterflies  which  are 
to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  of  the  localities  which  they  inhabit, 
and  the  time  of  year  in  which  they  may  generally  be  foimd. 

The  very  first  of  the  butterflies  is  usually  that  pretty  insect,  which  is 
called  the  Brimstone  Butterfly  {Gonepteryx  Bkamni),  from  the  sulphur- 
yellow  colour  of  the  male  insect.  Apart  firom  the  early  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance, there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  species,  as  there  is 
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no  other  Britidi  botteifly  that  has  the  wiogs  coloured  with  aa  muform 
jrellow.  Id  the  centre  of  each  wiag  is  a  spot  of  rich  omoge-red, 
VBitiable  ia  aise  and  depth  of  tint. 

The  male,  as  is  usual 
among  insecte,  is,  al- 
I  though  the  smaller  of 
the  sexee,  much  more 
brilliantly  coloured  than 
its  mate ;  the  female 
being  of  a  verjf  pole 
greenish  -  yellow,  that 
has  quite  a  waahed-out 
appearance. 
Tkb  Bbiubtoni  BcTTKBrLT.  It   is  true   that  the 

Sulphur  B utterly  ap- 
pears in  early  spring,  and  indeed  is  occasionally  seen  through  the  winter 
montha.  But  the  young  entomologist  is  advised  to  look  out  for  hia 
Sulphurs  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  as  they  have  then 
newly  emerged  from  the  chrysalis,  and  are  in  their  fullest  and  bright«Bt 
plumage.  Those  that  appear  in  the  following  spring  hare  spent  the 
winter  within  some  retired  nook,  and  then  invariably  have  their  beantiful 
plumage  ragged  and  worn. 

If  the  young  entomologist  wants  exercise,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
desirous  of  enriching  his  collections  with  a  handsome  insect^  he  cannot  do 
better   than  give  chase   to  the 
Clouded- YELLOW      Butterfly 
{Coliat  Eduta) — provided    that  I 
he  is  lucky  enough  to  see  one. 
The  Southern  coast  is  a  favourito 
resort  of  this  beautiful   insect, 
and  I  have  teken  them  all  along 
the  shores  from  Bamagate  and 
Margate  to  Dover.   It  is  wonder- 
fully light  on  the  win^  and  as  it       The  CiflUDin-YSLLOw  BoTTBBFi.r. 
has  a  habit  ofhaunting  the  steepest 

hills  that  it  can  find,  the  chase  is  mostly  a  vety  sharp  one,  trying  the 
endurance  of  the  entomologist  severely.  It  has  a  special  love  for 
railway  cuttings,  and  its  &rourite  plan  is  to  fly  leisurely  along  and 
down  the  cutting  at  a  rather  bri^  pace ;  and  then  to  turn  suddenly 
round  and  re-ascend,  leaving  its  pureuer  to  be  carried  all  down  the  in- 
cline by  his  own  impetuosity. 
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Thecolour  of  the  Clouded' Yello'w  is  TeiyricL  yellow,  deeply  tinged  with 
orange,  mid  the  wings  are  edged  with  a  border  of  deep  blackish-brown. 

There  is  a  butterfly  something  like  tlie  Clouded- Yellow,  which  ia  often 
mistaken  for  it.  This  is  the  Clouded  Sulphur  Butterfly.  The  coIoutb  are 
veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  speciee,  but  the  insect  may  be 
known  by  the  fact,  that  the  dark  border  of  the  upper  winga  is  very  broad 
at  tlie  upper  edge,  and  tapers  away  to  nothing  below  on  the  lower  pair 
of  wii^ ;  the  border  of  the  lower  wings  is  comparatively  narrow  and 

As  to  the  White  Butterflies  of  the  garden,  there  is  not  much  necesuty 
for  noticing  them.  However,  they  afTord  good  practice  in  handling  the 
net,  and  if  the  young  entomologbt  should  have  the  use  of  a  garden,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  catch  all  the  white  butterflies  he  can  find.  Bte 
will  do  a  double  service,  namely,  by  training  his  own  hand  and  eye,  and 
by  ridding  the  garden  of  most  destructive  enemies.  For  the  White 
Butterflies  are  the  parents  of  those  noisome  caterpillars  which  infest  the 
cabbages  and  other  garden  herbs,  and  which  occasionally  are  served  up  at 
table  together  with  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed. 

There  is,  however,  one  species  of  White  Butterfly,  which  is  not  hnrt- 
fiil  to  the  garden,  and  is  considered  rather  a  valuable  insect ;  this  is  the 
Black-veined  White,  or  Hawthorn  White  {Aporia  Craloffi).     It  may 
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be  known  by  its  comparatively  large  size,  and  the  boldness  with  which 
the  veins,  or  nervures  of  the  wing  are  drawn  in  deep  black  lines.  The 
outline  of  the  wings  b  also  defined  with  a  stout  black  nervure,  instead 
of  being  edged  with  a  black  fringe  as  is  the  case  with  moat  butterflies. 

There  is  another  common  and  very  pretty  butterfly,  which  is  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  common  Whites,  but  it  is  entirely  diflerent 
from  them.    It  Is  the  Oiukce-Tif  Butterfly,  sometimee,  but  erroneously, 
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called  the  Wood  Lady,  because  the  beautlfiil  orange  hue  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  exists  odIj  in  the  male  insect. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  male  Orange-Tip  for  any  other  insect, 
on  account  of  the  rich  orange  hue  with  which  the  tips  of  the  upper 
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wings  are  decorated.  But  the  female  ia,  on  her  upper  surface,  so  very 
like  one  of  the  nrdinaiy  Whites,  that  she  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  them,  were  it  not  for  the  beautiful  mottliugs  of  the  under  surface 
of  her  second  pair  of  wings,  an  adornment  which  she  has  in  common 
with  her  mate. 

The  male  of  thb  insect  is  drawn  at  fig.  1 ,  that  on  the  left  hand  show- 
ing the  upper,  and  that  on  the  right  hand,  the  under  surface.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  under  surface  of  the  second  pair  of  wings  is  richly 
mottled.  This  mottling  is  of  dark  leaf-green,  and  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  in  both  sexes. 

If  the  reader  will  now  refer  to  fig.  la,  he  will  see  that  the  upper 
sDrface  of  the  female  which  is  represented  in  the  lowest  figure,  is  devoid 
of  the  rich  orange  which  decorates  her  mate,  and,  at  a  little  distance, 
might  easily  be  mi'itaken  for  one  of  the  small  "White  Butterflies.  But, 
on  a  closer  view,  a  faint  mottling  of  green  is  observable  ;  which  on 
looking  at  the  under  surface  la  resolved  into  a  rich  deep  hue  as  brilliant 
as  that  of  her  mate. 

The  young  entomologist  will  soon  discover  a  reason  for  this  curious 
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dispositioQ  of  colour.  TLeiiiBectis  fond  of  perching  upon  the  bloasoms  of 
certain  umbel  liferouB  Qowen,  and  when  its  winga  are  closed  over  its 
baclc,  aiter  the  cuatom  of  butterflies  in  gener&l,  the  mixture  of  green 
and  white  upon  the  winga,  malcea  the  insect  almost  undistinguishable 
from  the  plant  on  which  it  has  settled. 

There  are  several  of  the  known  species  of  British  butterflies  that  are 
very  common,  and  easy  of  capture.     Perhaps  the  commonest  of  these  is 
the  Meadow-Brown  Butterfly  {Hippardua  Janira).    This  insect  may 
be   found  plentifully  from  June  to 
September  flitting  about  the  fields 
I  and  lanes,  and,  apparently,  caring 
little  whether   the   place  which    it 
haunts  be  full  of  verdure,  or  per- 
fectly dry  and  barren.    It  is  rather 
alow  of  flight,  and  never  rises  to  any 
great  height  above  the  ground,  Bo 
The  Meaimw-Bbown  BnrrEBTLY.      that  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty 
in  capturing  it     The  colour  of  this 
insect  is  brown,  darkish  round  the  edges  <^  the  fringe,  and  rather  lighter 
round  the  blackish  spot  on  the  first  pair  of  wings. 

We  must  now  give  a  brief  notice  of  a  much  prettier  insect  belonging 
to  the  same  genus.  This 
is  the  JRiNQLBT  Butterfly 
{MippM-chiahyperanthus). 
This  species  may,  while 
on  the  wing,  be  at  first 
mistaken  for  the  Meadow- 
Brown,  but  a  momentary 
glance  at  the  under  sur- 
face will  immediately  set 
the  observer  right.    There 

areafewvarietiesofcolour,  Thb  Binolw  Bdttbbflt. 

but   in  the  generality  of 

specimens  the  under  aur&ce  of  the  wings  is  devolved  with  a  nnmber  of 
black  spots,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  pale  covering, 
and  having  a  centr&l  spot  of  white.  In  the  two  figures,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  insect  is  represented  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  lower 
surface  on  the  right. 

It  is  a  tolerably  common  insect,  and  may  be  found  on  the  anuny  side 
of  hedgerows,  in  woody  glades,  and  similar  situations. 

Although  the  novice  in  butterfly-hunting  b  not'  likely  to  capinre,  or 
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evea  to  s«e  that  magmficent  insect,  the  Fukple  Ehpebob  (Jpatura 
Iris),  the  ereature  holds  the  vary  highest  rank  among  BritiBJh  Butterflies, 
and  must  be  mentioned  in  these  pages.      It  derives  its  name  from  the 
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wondfoOs  hiatre  of  tke  upper  surface  of  ila  wings,  which,  although 
brown  in  aotae  lifpbts,  are  in  othera  of  an  almost  iln-jiJiiig  purple. 

Oak  woods  are  the  haunts  of  this  splendid  butterfly,  which  generally 
prefeiB  to  fix  its  throne  upon  the  uppermost  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
cannot  be  reached  'without  the  use  of  a  neb,  with  a  handle  at  least 
thirty  feet  long.  Thni,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  make  sure  of  the  stroke,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  collectors  that  the 
insect  can  be  decoyed  to  earth,  or,  at  least,  within  reach  of  a  net,  by  two 
methods. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Purple  Emperor  is  a  thirsty  insect,  and  in  the 
second,  it  is  fond  of  exceedingly  "  high  "  meaL  Specimens  of  the  insec 
maysometimesbeseen  slaking  their  thirst  in  puddles  ;  and  their  love  foi 
tainted  meat  may  easily  be  gratified  by  taking  any  piece  of  useless  flesh, 
keeping  it  in  a  warm  and  damp  atmosphere  until  it  is  half  putrid,  and 
then  laying  it  on  the  lower  boughs  of  an  oak  tree. 

Carrion-loving  insects  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  burying  beetles,  the 
bine-bottles,  and  all  their  kin,  will  take  possession  of  all  meat,  and  will 
shortly  consume  it.  But  they  will  sometimes  have  a  companion  in  their 
feast, — the  Purple  Emperor  himselt  who  is  tolerably  sure  to  discover  the 
tempting  bait  and  to  settle  on  it.  Should  it  do  so,  its  capture  is  almost 
certain,  the  insect  being  a  singularly  bold  one,  not  taking  alarm  easily, 
and  being  apt  to  return  to  the  same  spot,  even  if  touched  by  the  net  when 
a  bad  stroke  is  made. 

The  Gemale  is  much  larger  than  the  male ;  but  her  wings  have  none 
■3  m2 
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of  the  rich  purple  hue,  and,  except  that  the  under  surface  of  both  aexes 
is  coloured  in  much  the  same  manner,  a  novice  might  easily  fancy  that 
the  insects  belonged  to  two  different  species. 

Passing  by  a,  number  of  beautiful  butterflies,  we  come  to  two  very 
common,  but  very  splendid  butterflies,  namely,  the  Eed  Admiral  and 
the  Peacock.  If  either  of  these  were  extremely  rare,  it*  magnificence 
would  excite  the  great  eatenthusiosm  among  collectors  ;  but  as  they  are 
both  plentiful,  they  do  not  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 

The  first  of  these  butterflies,  the  Red  Adhibal  (Vanesm  Atalanta), 
is,  in  our  estimation,  the  handsomest  of  British  butterflies,  the  upper 


The  Bed  Adhibal. 

surface  of  its  wings  being  velvet-black,  traversed  with  a  broad  scarlet 
belt,  and  relieved  at  the  edges  with  delicate  little  archleta  of  azure. 
The  under  surface  is  minutely  pencilled  in  such  a  complicated 
manner  as  to  baffle  description.  It  is  one  of  the  later  species,  being 
often  found  even  at  the  end  of  September.  It  is  very  fond  of  ripe  fruit 
We  well  remember  a  munificent  sight,  whea  a  plum-tree  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  perfect  cloud  of  these  splendid  insects  feeding  greedily 
upon  the  fallen  fniit,  and  being  so  bold  that  they  would  allow  themselves 
to  be  touched  before  they  would  condescend  to  move. 

The  Peacock  Butterfly  (  Vanessa  To),  although  it  does  not  possess 
the  vivid  contrasts  of  colour  which  distinguish  the  preceding  insect,  if> 
yet  &  most  beautiful  species,  the  upper  surface  being  richly  coloured 
with  various  tints,  and  the  under  being  strangely  paint«d  with  deep  dead 
black  and  brown.     The  caterpillar  of  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Red 
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Admiml,  feeds  uiion  tlie  atinging-nettle,  so  that  the  insect  is  really  an 

useful  one.     It  appears  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bed  Admiral,  and 

baa  similar  habits.     Both 

ioBects  are  very  fond  of 

settling    on    the    purple 

flower  of  the  teasel,  and 

may  be  captured  without 

difficulty  whUeflyingabout 

their  favourite  flower. 

The  beautiful  genus  Va- 
nessa includes  aeveral 
other  handsome  insects, 
of  which  our  limited  apace 
will  only  enable  ua  to 
mention  one  more  species 

the       TOKTOISE-SBELL 

Butterfly  ( Vanasa  urtiar). 
be  found  plentifully  in 


The  Peacock  Bdttebi'lt. 


This  is  a  very  common  insect,  and  may 
I  localities,  as  it  is  fond  of  flitting 
along  roads  and  settling  on  little 
patches  of  reddish  ground,  where 
its  rich  plunuLge  ia  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable. Its  shape  can  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  illuatni' 
tion,  and  its  colour  is  singularly 
varied,  light  orange-red,  black, 
white,  and  blue,  being  the  chief 
tints. 

The  caterpillar  is  covered  with 
thorn-like  projections,  and  is  grey, 
striped  with  black,  yellow,  and 
brown.  It  feeds  on  the  common 
stinging-nettle,  and  in  some  places 
t)ie  nettles  are  quite  black  with  these  cat«rpillars,  th^  leaves  having 
almost  disappeared  under  their  voracious  jaws.  This  is  one  of  the  late 
species,  but  individuals  are  often  seen  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  who  ■ 
have  passed  the  winter  in  some  safe  place  of  refuge,  and  have  survived 
the  cold  and  privation  of  food.  Even  in  the  depth  of  winter  a  solitary 
specimen  is  occsaionaily  seen. 

The  Fritillary  Butterflies  are  at  once  distinguishable  by  the  rich  red, 
brown,  and  black  mottling  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  and  the 
silvery  markings  which  decorate  the  under  surface  of  the  second  pair. 


Tbb  Tortoise- shell  Bdttisflt. 


We  can  only  notice  one  species — the  einguliirly  handsome  insect  called 
ihe  HiGR-BROWK  Fbitilujiy  {Argynnia  Adippe),  which  is  renuubble 


for  the  metallic  brilliancy  of  the  silvery  spots  on  the  wings.  It  is  quick 
and  active  on  the  wing,  and  an  inexperienced  handler  of  the  net  Ls 
sure  to  lose  several  before  he  finds  out  the  best  mode  of  catching  theu. 
Open  spaces  in  woods  are  favourite  resorts  of  this  beautiAil  butterfly. 

The  last  butterfly  which  we  shall  notice  is  the  CoMUON  Bi,U£  (Polt/- 
otnmatus  AlexU).     This  lively  little  butterfly  may  be  ieen  fltttiiig  avei- 


The  Couuok  Blvi 

the  ground,  and  looking  as  if  it  were  a  little  blue  flower  borne  along  In- 
the  wind.  The  upper  sur&ce  of  the  male  ia  lilac-blue,  while  the  female 
is  brown  on  the  edge  and  purple  in  the  middle  of  the  wings.  In  both 
sexes  the  under-side  is  covered  with  a  number  of  eye-like  spots.  In  the 
illustration  the  two  right-hand  figures  represent  the  upper  and  under 
surface  of  the  male,  and  the  left-hand  figui'e  represents  the  upper  surface 
of  the  female. 
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Of  course  these  insects  are  only  a  very  small  pit>portion  of  the  full 
number  of  British  butterflies,  but  they  are,  at  all  events,  sufficient  to 
act  as  guides  to  the  young  entomologist. 

We  now  come  to  another  part  of  our  subject — ^namely,  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  insect  after  it  is  caught. 

Take  into  the  £ield  a  moderate-sized  wooden  box,  the  lid  and  bottom 
of  which  are  lined  with  sheet-cork.  If  sheet  cork  cannot  be  procured, 
ordinary  wine  corks  cut  into  slices  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  will 
do  perfectly  welL  Out  them  sqiiare,  and  £&sten  them  in  the  box,  and 
nothing  more  is  wanted.  If  a  chimney-pot  hat  is  worn,  fix  a  strip  of  sheet- 
cork  in  it,  and  nothing  more  will  be  needed.  Boxes  ready  fitted  with 
cork  and  pins  can  be  had  at  any  bird-stufier's  shop  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  young  naturalist  should  also  supply  himself  with  a  packet  of 
entomological  pins,  which  he  can  obtain  in  the  same  manner.  These 
pins  are  very  slender  and  very  long,  and  are  almost  indispensable  in 
butterfly-hunting,  because  they  do  not  damage  the  insect. 

When  you  have  caught  and  killed  the  butterfly  according  to  the 
directions  that  have  been  given,  turn  the  net  inside  out,  and  hold  the 
insect  very  gently  under  the  breast,  keeping  its  wings  closed  over  its 
back ;  then  take  one  of  the  pins,  and  pass  it  through  the  very  centre  of 
the  butterfly's  chest,  or  "  thorax,"  as  that  part  of  the  insect  is  scientifi- 
cally termed,  taking  care  to  bring  the  point  out  equally  between  the 
junction  of  the  legs  with  the  thorax.  Unless  you  do  this  the  insect  will 
look  lop-sided,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  great  chance  of  pushing  off  a  leg  or 
two,  and  so  injuring  its  appearance.  Then  stick  the  pin  carefully  into 
the  cork  lining  of  the  box,  shut  it  up  tightly,  and  go  after  another 
insect.  Be  sure  to  close  the  box  firmly,  or  if  you  omit  this  precaution, 
the  butterfly  will  become  partially  dry  and  stiff,  and  you  will  have  to 
soften  the  stiffened  wings  by  moisture  before  it  can  be  properly  set. 

l>o  not  push  the  pin  too  far  through  the  insect  The  French  ento- 
mologists have  a  fashion  of  passing  the  pin  through  the  insect  almost  up 
to  the  very  head.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  bring  the  insect  nearer 
the  glass  which  covers  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet ;  but  it  has  so  awkward 
and  artificial  a  look,  that  it  has  never  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

When  you  have  reached  home,  put  every  business  aside  until  you  have 
"set"  the  butterflies — ue.y  have  opened  their  wings  so  as  to  show  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  usual  method  of  doing  so  is  by  the  use  of 
the  setting-board,  a  figure  of  which  is  given  in  the  illustration.  Two 
strips  of  sheet  cork  are  glued  side  by  side  on  a  board,  and,  if  possible, 
are  sloped  away  on  either  side.  Little  triangular  braces  are  cut  out  of 
card-board,  or  old  visiting-cards  make  excellent  braces,  and  are  used  to 
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&9ten  the  wings  in  their  proper  position.     The  wings  are  co&xed  into 

their  correct  position  hj  means  of  a  needle  stuck  into  a  .wooden  handle, 

and  it  will  be  better  if  a  pin  is  placed 

behind  each  of  the  aatetmie,  so  as  to 

prevent  them  from  being  bent  aside 

in  the  process  of  drying.     Many  of 

our  beat  practical  entomologists  have 

discarded  this  form  of  setting-board, 

and  use  merely  slieet  cork  glued  on  a 

board,  without   any  raised   portions 

whatever. 

The  operator  will  find  that  if  he  provides  himself  with  a  pair  of  small 
long-nosed  pliers,  he  can  manage  the  pins  without  danger  of  the  fingers 
coming  in  contact  with  the  insect  by  the  sudden  bending  of  the  slender 
pin.  Special  forceps  are  sold  for  this  purpose,  but  we  have  always 
found  that  the  long-nosed  pliers  answei*  just  as  well  as  the  more  expen- 
Bive  instrament,  and  are,  moreover,  useful  for  many  other  purposes. 

Of  course  the  iosectfi  must  be  kept  free  from  dust  while  they  are  being 
dried,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  the  setting-board  until  evary 
particle  of  moisture  has  been  extracted  from  them. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  the 
insecte  when  they  are  set.  The  best  plan  for  preserving  them  b  to  put 
them  in  a  regular  cabinet.  This,  however,  is  ao  expensive  (coating  a 
guinea  per  drawer),  that  few  boys  can  hope  to  obtain  one,  and,  moreover, 
it  is  large  and  cumbrous,  and  cannot  easily  be  moved  from  place  U>  place. 
Qet  a  conscientious  carpent«r  to  make  afewflat  boxes  opening  along  the 
middle,  something  like  backgammon  boards,  and  line  the  top  and  bottoiQ 
with  sheet  cork.  Be  sure  that  the  wood  of  which  the  boxes  are  made 
is  well  seasoned,  or  it  will  warp,  and  admit  the  mites  and  other  tiny 
creatures  which  are  so  destructive  to  dried  insects.  Paste  white 
paper  over  the  cork,  and  you  have  a  cabinet  which  is  at  once  cheap, 
portable,  and  capable  of  being  increased  in  size  to  any  extent.  A.  little 
camphor  should  be  placed  in  each  box,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
mice  and  other  destructive  creatnree,  and  as  feat  as  the  camphor  evapo- 
rates, it  should  be  renewed.  We,  however,  rather  prefer  spirits  of 
turpentine,  thinking  it  to  be  more  effective  than  the  camphor.  Still,  it 
has  not  a  pleasant  odour,  and,  if  there  is  any  dislike  to  the  scent, 
camphor  can  be  used  instead. 


Bt    h.  e.  postlethwaite. 

Author  of  "  Electricity," 


Part   III. 

jAVING  described  two  ways  of  insulating  copper  wire,  both 
of  them  distinguished  for  their  respective  advantages,  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  coil 
machine. 

First  procure  two  discs  of  dry  mahogany,  about  4  inches 
diameter,  by  f  inch  thick,  each  having  a  1^-inch  hole  bored  through 
the  centre.  Then  on  a  ruler  1  inch  diameter  form  a  cylinder  of  brown 
or  cartridge  paper  wrapped  a  sufficient  number  of  folds  round  the 
ruler,  until  tbe  outside  measure  is  1^  inch  in  diameter :  its  length 
should  be  5  inches.  Glue  the  two  discs  nicely  and  parallel  on  each 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  dry  your  bobbin  is  complete. 

Next  provide  about  50  yards  of  copper  wire,  number  17  Bham  wire- 
gauge,  covered  with  cotton  by  means  of  your  machine,  fig.  6,  and  wind 
the  wire  carefully  and  evenly  on  your  bobbin  in  the  same  manner  as 
cotton  is  wound  on  a  reel :  you  had  better  keep  the  ruler  in  the  cylinder 
all  the  time,  to  preserve  its  form.  Leave  four  inches  of  the  wire  at  the 
bottom  end,  B,  fig.  8.  After  winding  the  whole  of  the  50  yards,  except 
12  inches,  you  have  completed  what  is  termed  the  primary  coil.  The 
two  ends  of  the  wire  are  lettered  A  and  B.  B  is  the  end  you  left  at 
the  beginning,  and  A  is  the  other  end  you  leave  unwrapped. 

Perfectly  dry  cartridge-paper  must  be  wound  upon  the  primary  coiJ, 
and  if  it  is  varnished,  so  much  the  better. 
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The  Becondary  coil  of  copper  -wire,  number  27  Bh&m  wire^uge, 
covered  as  before  (if  with  eilk,  however,  instead  of  cotton,  it  will    be 


better),  is  wound  on  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  and  with  even  gi-eater  care  tlian  the  primary.  Four  inches  at 
each  end  of  the  secondary  coil  should  also  be  left  (unwound) ;  so  there 
will  be  two  terminals  to  each  coil.  The  commencing  end  of  the  secondary 
coil  is  to  bo  passed  through  the  stand  on  which  the  bobbin  b  to  be 
firmly  screwed.  The  dark  portion  shown  in  fig.  8,  running  from  disc  to 
disc,  is  the  primary  coil  of  thick  wire ;  the  two  ends  are  marked  A  B. 
The  outside,  or  lighter  shaded  portion,  is  the  secondary  coil  of  thin 
wire,  the  two  terminals  of  which  are  lettered  C  D.  When  the  ruler  is 
withdrawn,  its  place  is  to  be  filled  up  with  n  bundle  of  fine  soft  iron 
wires,  cut  into  lengths  of  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  bobbin,  and 
tightly  and  neatly  wrapped  I'ound  with  other  wire  :  the  bundle  should 
be  just  large  enough  to  fill  the  hole  the  ruler  had  occupied  :  the  pro- 
jections of  this  bundle  of  wire  are  seen  at  E  F.  A  small  portion  of  the 
edge  of  each  disc  may  be  cut  ofi*  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  a  flat  sur&ce 
may  rest  upon  the  stand,  and  thus  afiTord  a  firmer  hold.  The  stand  to 
which  the  bobbin  is  screwed  is  usually  made  of  mahogany  :  it  should  b« 
10  inches  long,  i  inches  broad,  and  1  inch  thick  ;  the  bobbin  must  be 
fixed  IJ  inch  from  one  end  of  the  stand,  and  3^  inches  from  the  other 
end.  This  latter  apace  is  to  be  filled  up  with  several  little  things,  to 
which  particular  attention  must  be  paid,  as  on  the  proper  construction 
of  them  success  in  a  great  measure  depends. 

Fig.  9  represents  the  induction-coil  complete.  M  is  a  round  bar  of 
iron,  3  inches  long  and  ^  inch  in  diameter.  This  bar  is  sunk  firmly 
into  the  platform  to  which  the  bobbin  is  affixed.  Some  covered  copper 
wire  muat  be  evenly  wound  round  it  (three  layers  thick),  in  snch  a 


manner,  however,  t»  to  leave  about  3  inches  of  both  ends  of  the  wii 
disei^jfigeiil,  -which  are  to  be  pueed  tlirough  two  separate  holoB  oloee  t 


^ 


the  iron  bar.  This  wire  must  not  be  coiled  quite  to  the  top  of  the  bar, 
but  J  inch  of  clear  iron  is  to  be  left  uncovered,  as  shown  at  M.  N  is  a 
piece  of  thick  bran  wire  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the  stand  similar  to  the  bar 
of  iron  opposite  ;  the  lower  end  must  pass  quif«  through  the  stand ;  the 
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upper  end  is  famished  with  a  shoulder,  and  the  threads  of  a  scre^w  cut 
on  it ;  on  this  is  screwed  a  nut  of  the  same  metal,  which  holds  a  spiing 
of  a  smaller  hammer,  O.  The  spring  is  formed  by  heating  and  filing  a 
strip  of  brass  as  thin  as  possible,  and  then  cat  to  the  shape  shown 
at  P,  fig.  9.  At  one  end  of  this  engraving  is  represented  a  piece 
of  soft  iron,  filed  into  the  shape  there  depicted,  and  connected  to  the 
strip  of  brass  by  means  of  a  rivet ;  at  the  opposite  extremity  the  brass 
is  widened  into  a  flat  head,  through  the  centre  of  which  a  circular  hole 
is  cut. 

The  hammer  should  be  of  such  a  length  that  when  it  is  firmly  screwed 
on  the  brass  pillar  by  means  of  the  nut,  the  armature  (the  soft  piece  of 
iron  which  forms  the  head  of  the  hammer)  should  be  directly  over  the 
pillar  of  iron  wrapped  with  covered  copper  wire.     Q  is  a  piece  of  wii-e 
of  the  same  metal  and  thickness  as  N,  bent  in  the  form  pointed  out  in 
the  figure.     II  represents  a  small  thumb-screw  of  brass  screwed  through 
the  wire  :  this  screw  must  be  pointed,  and  should,  if  practicable,  have  a 
bit  of  platinum  soldered  on  to  it.     The  dark  square  at  F  is  also  a  piece 
of  platinum  cemented  on  the  spring  in  such  a  position  as  to  come  under 
the  pointed  thumb-screw.     One  of  the   ends  of  the  primary  wire  is 
shown  at  S,  the  secondary  at  T.     The  end  of  the  bundle  of  wires  is 
seen  protruding  at  U.     Y  Y  are  two  brass  handles  fastened  to  copper 
wires  which  have  been  wrapped  round  a  ruler  to  give  them  the  spiml 
form,  and  then  drawn  open  :  except  for  appearance,  the  wii*es  need  not  be 
twisted  round  the  ruler  at  all.      W  W  are  likewise  copper  wires  con- 
necting the  coil  machine  with  the  battery.      Lastly,   X  X  X  X  are 
what  are  termed  binding-screws,  fixed  like  the  other  supports  into  the 
stand,  until  they  are  even  with  the  lower  or  under  surface.     When  you 
have  fitted  all  the  uprights  in  their  proper  places,  which  may  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  fig.  9,  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  solder  or 
otherwise  affix  the  three  terminals  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils. 
One  of  them  is  already  disposed  of  with  covering  the  bar  of  iron.     If 
you  turn  your  attention  to  fig.  10,  you  will  without  much  trouble  com- 
prehend how  the  other  two  are  employed. 

X  X  lire  wires  from  the  battery;  the  thick  lines  represent  the 
primarf/,  the  thin  ones  the  secondary  coil.  H  H,  the  wires  with 
handles  attached,  which  are  to  be  held  in  each  hand  when  the  shock  is 
to  be  received.  We  will  now  follow  the  direction  of  the  terminals  of 
the  primary  coil,  as  seen  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  stand. 

After  wrapping  it  upon  the  bobbin,  the  end  with  which  you  begin  is 
passed  through  a  hole  B  in  the  stand,  as  before  explained  at  fig.  8,  and 
soldered  to  a  binding-screw  E.     The  other  end  A,  after  being  brought 
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through  the  stand,  is  fastened  to  the  pillar  F,  which  supports  the  spring 
and  armature. 


Fio.  10. 


The  end  of  the  secondary  coil  with  which  you  commence  to  wrap  is 
perceived  at  D,  and  runs  direct  to  the  binding-screw  I.  The  other 
terminal  of  the  same  coil  C  also  passes  to  the  third  binding-screw  G. 

We  have  now  followed  the  wires  as  they  are  wound  round  the  bobbin, 
and  fixed  their  terminals  in  their  respective  positions ;  but  we  must 
also  connect  the  last  binding-screw  J  with  the  under  end  of  the  wire 
employed  to  cover  the  iron  bar  K.  The  wire  which  remains  over  after 
being  wrapped  round  the  bar,  is  then  joined  to  the  bent  pillar  of  brass 
L,  to  which  is  affixed  the  thumb-screw. 

"When  you  have  completed  the  connexion  and^screwed  the  bobbin 
upon  the  stand  (which  I  omitted  to  state  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
feet),  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  may  be  varnished,  and  the  brass 
portions  lacquered  with  a  gold  lacquer,  and  the  bobbin  covered  with 
crimson  velvet.  You  may  then  be  well  satisfied  with  your  handiwork, 
and  pleased  that  you  possess  a  complete  induction-coil  machine. 

The  following  are  two  good  receipts  for  varnish  and  lacquer.  To 
make  the  varnish,  put  in  a  pint  bottle  2  oz.  gum  sandrac,  1  oz.  shellac, 
i  oz.  gum  benjamin,  and  1  oz.  Venice  turpentine,  which  are  to  be  dis- 
solved in  1  pint  of  spirits  of  wine ;  then  strain  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
use. 

The  lacquer,  which  is  a  beautiful  gold-colour,  is  prepared  in  the 
following  way.  Take  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine  2  quarts,  and  of  seed- 
lac  3  pounds.  Pick  the  seed-lac  particularly  clean,  and  clear  off  all 
black  and  brown  specks  and  pieces,  as  upon  that  depends  the  entire 
beauty  of  the  lac.  Add  them  together,  keep  them  warm,  andjshake  often. 
When  the  lac  is  dissolved,  it  is  fit  for  use.     The  brass  which  is  to  be 
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lacquered  must  be  gently  heated  at  a  clear  fire,  or  placed  upon  a  hot 
brick  until  warm,  but  uot  too  hot ;  and  then  either  dip  the  brass  into 
the  mixture  or  paint  it  by  means  of  a  soft  brush. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  any  experiments,  it  will  be  as  well  to  be 
assured  that  you  thoroughly  understand  the  working  of  it. 

It  is  not  a  commonly-known  fact  that  a  piece  of  iron  wrapped  with 
covered  copper  wire  (I  believe  no  other  metal  will  produce  the  same 
effect),  and  having  the  two  terminals  connected  with  a  battery,  will 
suddenly  become  imbued  with  the  properties  of  a  magnet  or  loadstone, 
and  attract  articles  made  of  iron  or  steel  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
battery  itself.  These  artificial  magnets  retain  their  power  for  a  con- 
siderable time — indeed,  as  long  as  the  battery  itself  is  in  action,  and 
will  hold  within  their  magnetic  grasp  substances  of  great  weight ;  but 
so  soon  as  the  wires  from  the  battery  are  disconnected  with  the  bar  of 
iron,  the  wonderful  property  is  destroyed,  and  whatever  was  just  before 
sustained,  submits  to  the  law  of  gravitation  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  self- working  coil  we  have  just  constructed  will  act  in  precisely  a 
similar  manner. 

While  the  spring  of  the  armature  presses  lightly  against  the  pointed 
thumb-screw,  the  electric  fluid  passes  through  the  wire  on  the  bobbin, 
as  well  as  through  the  wire  wrapped  round  the  iron  bar,  and  communi- 
cates to  it  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  loadstone,  which  then  attracts  the 
armature ;  this  action  of  course  disconnects  the  spring  from  the  thumb- 
screw, and  the  magnet  loses  its  power,  and  the  armature  again  flies  to 
the  pointed  screw,  from  whence,  as  before,  it  is  attracted  by  the  iron 
bar,  which  had  again  been  transformed  into  a  loadstone  ;  and  so  a  con- 
tinued vibration  or  hammering  is  kept  up.  Another  peculiarity  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention.  If  the  two  wires  from  a  strong  battery  be  held 
one  in  each  hand,  a  single  shock  will  be  felt,  and  although  the  galvanic 
fluid  is  flowing  through  your  system,  you  are  not  aware  of  it  by  any  con- 
tinued pain ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  wires  are  flrst  placed  in  your  hands 
that  the  shock  is  felt. 

The  purpose  of  the  coil  is  to  make  and  break  the  constant  flow  of 
electricity  which  is  produced  while  the  hammer  is  passing  from  the 
screw  to  the  temporary  magnetized  bar  of  iron  ;  so  that  if  you  could 
be  sharp  enough  to  drop  the  handles  in  the  brief  interval  while  the 
hammer  is  ascending  from  the  iron,  when  it  has  for  the  moment  loet  its 
magnetic  power,  you  would  be  sensible  of  only  the  first  shock. 

By  moving  the  thumb-screw,  the  shocks  may  be  regulated  in  one 
sense,  namely,  from  slow  to  rapid.  By  turning  the  screw  higher,  the 
hammer  will  have  more  room  to  spring,  and  consequently  the  shocks 
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will  be  lera  frequent ;  whereas  by  moving  it  down,  so  as  to  give  the 
armature  less  play,  the  shocks  will  be  given  in  quicker  succession. 
Intensity  may  likewise  be  increased  at  the  will  of  the  operator  by 
advancing  or  withdrawing  the  fascicvltui  (the  bundle  of  wires)  from  the 
inside  of  the  bobbin.  For  instance,  if  you  wish  to  communicate  a 
slight  shock  at  first,  gradually  increasing  its  intensity  till  you  reach  the 
full  power  of  the  battery,  you  must  draw  the  fasciculus  quite  out,  and 
then  by  degrees  push  it  further  and  further  in,  until  the  requisite 
strength  is  attained.  Any  number  of  persons  may  experience  the  shock 
by  joining  hands,  the  two  outsiders  alone  holding  the  handles. 

The  great  advantage  this  kind  of  electrifying  possesses  over  the  Leyden 
jar  is,  that  with  a  powerful  battery  the  operator  has  it  all  his  own  way. 
In  fact,  those  on  whom  he  is  inflicting  his  experiments  are  his  prisoners  ; 
for  when  once  they  are  properly  joined  hand-in-hand,  and  under  the 
power  of  the  battery,  they  are  unable  tc  relax  their  hold  of  each  other, 
and  consequently  cannot  escape  the  influence  of  the  shocks. 

I  would  here  recommend  some  precaution  to  be  used  by  the  experi- 
menter in  regulating  the  action  of  his  battery,  and  adapting  it  to  the 
age  and  constitution  of  those  who  may  be  subject  to  the  operation  ;  for 
I  have  heard  of  injurious  effects  being  produced  on  persons  of  a  feeble 
constitution,  or  who  have  a  tendency  to  heart  disease,  by  too  powerful 
a  shock  being  administered  to  them.  If^  however,  the  doses  are  made 
on  strong  and  healthy  subjects,  no  harm  will  be  done,  while  the  twisting 
of  the  body,  the  contortion  of  the  &ce,  and  the  short  exclamation  of 
oh !  oh  !  will  no  doubt  afford  amusement  to  the  lookers-on. 

I  recoUect  a  laughable  scene  that  occurred  in  a  village  school-room, 
some  time  ago,  in  which  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  actors  who  con- 
tributed to  the  mirth  of  the  assembly. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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By    SIDNEY    DAEYL 


[R.  M  ACGREGOR  and  his  Hob  Roy,  of  glorious  memoiy, 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  !  Ever  since  that  first 
famous  voyage,  which  was  duly  chronicled  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  book  that  found  hosts  of  readers, 
the  taste  of  the  aquatic  public  for  canoeing  has  gone  on. 
increasing,  till  it  now  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  out-door 
amusements  of  the  day.  Stung  with  emulation,  and  desirous  of  rivalling 
in  pluck  and  pei*severance  the  gallant  skipper  of  the  Rob  Roy,  very  many 
ambitious  individuals  have  made  all  sorts  of  unheard-of  journeys  on  all 
sorts  of  unheard-of  lakes  and  rivers,  till  the  internal  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  localities  by  this  invasion  of  paddlers.  There  is  not  a 
fiord  in  Norway,  a  lake  in  Switzerland,  or  a  river  anywhere  within 
reach,  that  the^e  pertinacious  and  daring  navigators  have  not  inves- 
tigated ;  in  fact,  among  foreigners  canoeing  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  new  phase  of  English  eccentricity,  and  no  doubt  in  a  short  time  our 
French  neighbours  will,  in  addition  to  the  customary  "  boid-doguey"  repre- 
sent us  as  perpetually  residing  in  a  canoe,  or,  at  least,  as  carrying  one 
about  upon  our  backs  for  use  at  every  available  opportunity.  However, 
**  Mossoo  "  may  laugh  and  make  as  much  fun  of  us  as  he  likes,  canoes 
are  a  great  deal  better  fun,  and  infinitely  more  elegant,  than  the 
squeaking,  rattling  velocipede  with  which  the  young  men  of  Paris  have 
of  late  been  amusing  themselves.  By  the  way,  that  reminds  me  of  a 
melancholy  catastrophe  with  one  of  these  machines  I  saw  come  off  in 
the  French  capital  some  few  weeks  back,  which,  though  exceedingly 
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laughable  in  the  eyes  of  spectators,  was  calculated  to  be  anything  but 
agreeable  to  the  unfortunate  individual  who  played  the  principal  part  in 
the  performance.  This  same  personage  was  a  tall,  lanky  youth,  with  a 
length  of  neck  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  pelican,  and  an  amount 
of  stiff  stand-up  shirt-collar,  the  mere  sight  of  which  made  you  perspire 
with  horror.  His  head  was  adorned  with  a  hat  very  much  turned  up  at 
the  sides,  while  the  rest  of  his  costume  was  made  up  of  a  yellow  waist- 
coat, a  surtout  coat  with  long  tails,  and  a  pair  of  white  continuations ; 
in  short,  he  was  attired  as  if  for  a  f^te-day,  and  being  desirous  of 
giving  full  effect  to  his  best  clothes,  he  had  hired  the  velocipede, 
before  referred  to,  and  was  moving  slowly  along  the  Champa  Mysees, 
down  hiU,  The  reason  why  I  lay  stress  on  the  down  hill  will  presently 
be  apparent ;  meanwhile  let  me  interpolate  this  piece  of  advice  :  if  ever 
you  do  ride  in  a  yelocipede,  never  set  off  by  going  down  hill,  at  least,  if  you 
have  to  get  up  it  again  !  To  return  to  our  youth,  however,  who  found, 
much  to  his  discomfort,  as  he  progressed,  that  the  propelling  rods  were 
very  short,  while  his  legs,  with  which  he  had  to  work  them,  were  pro- 
portionately long.  Unlike  ordinary  mortals,  he  had  not  discarded  his 
coat,  but  with  head  erect,  and  a  peculiar  expression  on  his  countenance, 
sailed,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  jerked  along  in  the  fulness  of 
tailoring  before  described.  Alas  for  the  fi^ilty  of  human  grandilo- 
quence, by  some  unfortunate  mishap,  the  youth's  tails — that  is,  the 
tails  of  the  youth's  coat — insinuated  themselves  in  the  crank  of  the 
velocipede  by  which  the  wheels  were  worked,  and  in  shorter  time  than 
it  takes  to  write— the  machine  was  going  down  hill,  and  would  not  be 
stopped,  which  explains  everything — the  said  tails  had  been  wound  round 
and  round,  till  their  hapless  proprietor,  while  cursing  the  goodness  of  his 
tailor's  stitching,  was  drawn  backwards,  till  his  head  was  where  his 
heels  ought  to  have  been,  and  his  general  appearance  that  of  an  acrobat 
trying  to  turn  himself  inside  out.  To  make  a  long  matter  short,  I  do 
verily  believe  that  if  a  serpent  de  vUle^  at  imminent  risk  of  being  run 
over,  had  not  rushed  bravely  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  stopped 
the  machine  in  its  wild  career,  the  consequences  would  have  been  too 
horrible  to  contemplate.  As  it  was,  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman 
was  taken  out  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  exceedingly  purple  in  the 
face. 

It  here  occurs  to  me  that  this  paper,  instead  of  being,  as  it  purports, 
about  canoes,  looks  a  great  deal  more  like  one  concerning  velocipedes  ; 
but  then  variety,  especially  in  such  hot  weather  as  this,  is  greatly  to  be 
desired,  and  therefore  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  excuse  for  having 
wandered  so  vcrj'  far  from  the  original  theme. 

2n 
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But  to  retarn  to  ^'  our  canoes/'  if  any  one  wants  to  know  how  to 
pafis  an  idle  summer's  day  in  solitude  and  quiet  eujoyment  and  con- 
templation, let  him  find  some  pleasant  piece  of  lake  or  xiyer  with  plenty 
of  overhanging  willows  and  generous  shade,  and  here  paddle  ahout,  watch- 
ing the  fish  jumping  at  the  flies,  and  building  castles  in  the  air,  or  if 
this  supposititious  individual  he  not  of  a  reflective  turn,  and  requires 
some  excitement,  let  him  select  a  day  when  there  is  a  nice  fresh  breeze 
blowing,  and  a  favourable  one  into  the  baigain,  and  then,  hoisting  his 
tiny  sail,  and  leaning  composedly  against   the  backboard,  start  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  quite  r^ardless  of  all  risks.     Said  the  Fall  MM 
Gixzette  some  time  ago,  ''  canoeing  unites  ihe  maximum  of  danger  and 
discomfort  with  the  minimum  of  utility,"  or  at  least  something  to  that 
eflect      Now,   with  all  respect  for    that  exceedingly  able  journal, 
I  venture  to  think  that  this  criticism  was  unnecessarily  severe.     No 
doubt  the  first  two  or  three  essays  in  a  canoe  are  not  altogether  as 
satisfactory  as  might  be  desired,  and  a  capsize  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to 
happen ;  but  if  the  aspirant  can  swim — and  if  he  cannot,  his  friends 
should  put  him  in  a  strait  waistcoat  before  allowing  him  to  get  into  a 
canoe — I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  is  any  serious  danger.     Nor  do  I 
want  to  be  preaching  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again ;  but  no  man 
or  boy  should  indulge  in  rowing,  canoeing,   or  sailing  until  he   is 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water,  and  able  to  swim  boldly  and  strongly, 
even  with  his  clothes  on.    It  is  satis&ctory  to  know  that  at  all  our  great 
public  schools,  wherever  water  is  accessible,  the  senior  boys  make  it 
incumbent  upon  the  younger  ones  to  learn  this  most  useful  art     To 
attempt  canoeing  without  being  able  to  swim  is  madness,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  none  of  our  boys  would  be  so  culpably  reckless  of  their 
life  as  to  engage  in,  or  countenance  among  their  companions,  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  sort.     In  the  Canoe  Club,  which  now  numbers  I  do  not 
know  how  many  members,  it  is,  I  believe,  laid  down  as  an  irrefragable 
rule,  that  every  candidate  should,  before  election,  solemnly  assert  that 
he  can  swim  ;  and  unless  he  can  do  this  he  is  rejected.     In  fact,  in  the 
canoe  chases  that  have  become  so  very  popular  at  regattas,  the  finishing 
part  of  the  performance  consists  in  all  '^  hands  "  taking  '^  headers," 
which,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  that  not  very  long  since  I  was  present 
at  a  most  amusing  celebration  of  this  sort  by  the  Canoe  Club  at  Thames 
Ditton.     There  were  no  less  than  seven  entries  for  the  chase,  the  con- 
ditions being  that  the  competitors  should  cross  the  river  six  times ;  in 
accomplishing  which  the  usual  casualties  occurred,  four  of  them  being 
under  water  at  one  time,  and  all  of  them  getting  a  ducking,  to  the 
delight  of  the  spectators,  who  cheered  and  applauded  to  the  echo.     To 
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show  that  the  taste  for  canoeing  is  rapidly  increasing,  I  may  here  add 
that  the  Canoe  Club  has  now  no  lees  than  170  members,  who  represent 
some  200  canoes,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  and  very  many  of  whom  have 
made  wonderful  and  far-distant  voyages  in  their  tiny  crafb,  which 
are  duly  recorded  in  the  club  journal,  and  will,  no  doubt,  sooner  or 
later,  see  the  light  in  a  bulky  volume  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Macgregor.  As  that  gentleman,  by  practical  experience,  has  gained  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  capabilities  of  canoes,  and  last  year 
made  his  way  from  London  to  Paris  in  one  built  after  a  design 
''  conceived  on  quiet  Swedish  lakes,''  I  think  he  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  an  authority  in  such  matters.  In  this  same  sailing  canoe  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  which  safely  faced  the  dangers  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  landing  its  skipper  sound,  in  mind  and  body,  on  French  soil, 
plenty  of  room  was  afforded  below  for  sleeping,  sitting  in,  and  cooking,  the 
hatch  being  made  by  a  small  dingy  which  was  invented  for  the  purpose, 
and  used  at  other  times  for  going  ashore  in  on  foraging  excursions.  The 
craft,  however,  was  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale  than  our  boys  are  likely 
to  require ;  the  kind  of  ship  for  them  would  be  one  afler  the  pattern  ol 
the  improved  Roh  Roy^  the  character  and  formation  of  which  may 
best  be  gathered  from  the  designer's  own  description. 

"A  canoe  ought  to  fit  a  man  like  a  coat;  and  to  secure  this,  the 
measure  of  the  man  should  be  taken  for  his  canoe.  The  following 
description  is  for  a  canoe  to  be  used  by  a  man  six  feet  high,  twelve 
stone  weight,  and  with  boots  one  foot  long  in  the  sole.  The  Roh  Roy  is 
built  of  the  best  oak,  except  the  top  streak  of  mahogany,  and  the  deck 
of  fine  cedar.  The  weight,  without  fittings,  is  60  lb.,  and  with  all 
complete,  71  lb.  The  principal  dimensions  are — length  over  all,  14  feet ; 
stem  to  beam,  7  feet  6  inches;  beam,  26  inches;  depth  from  top  of 
deck  to  upper  surfEu^  of  keel,  1 1  inches  ;  depth  of  keel  outside,  1  inch, 
with  an  iron  band  along  its  whole  length  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  well  is  32  inches  in  length  and  20  inches  in  breadth ;  the  back- 
board consists  of  two  strips  of  oak  18  inches  long  by  2  J  inches  wide, 
imited  by  two  cross-pieces,  the  lower  one  being  grooved,  and  thus  sup- 
porting the  canoeist's  back  along  the  muscles,  leaving  the  spine  untouched. 
The  length  and  width  of  the  oaken  strips  and  the  width  of  the  interval 
between  them  ought  to  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  size  and  build  of  the 
canoeist,  just  as  a  saddle  ought  to  fit  a  horse  and  its  rider  too.  The 
paddle  is  7  feet  long,  flat-bladed,  with  a  breadth  of  5  inches  in  each 
palm,  which  is  copper-banded,  and  is  made  of  the  best  spruce  fii\" 

Other  particulars — as  to  the  waterproof  apron,  the  masts  and  sails — 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into.    Any  of  our  boys  who  want  further  informa- 
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tion  about  canoes  and  all  relating  to  them,  have  only  to  write  to 
J.  Inwards,  Esq.,  3,  Castle  Terrace,  Richmond,  Surrey,  and  I  can 
promise  them  that  they  will  find  out  all  they  wish  to  know.  Canoeing 
is  a  very  harmless  and  inexpensive  amusement ;  and  if  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry,  or  whatever  the  young  gentleman's  name  may  be,  can  only  swim, 
I  am  quite  sure  the  "  home  authorities  "  will  throw  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  hLs  enjoying  himself  in  so  rational  and  healthy  a  fashion. 


iofo  fof  Pak  a  Ckli  for  #ne  Sljilling. 


[ES,  boys,  a  clock — a  real  clock  for  one  shilling — not  a  mere 
make-believe,  but  a  clock  that  will  go  for  hours,  and  will 
tell  the  correct  time,  and  even  ring  an  alarum  to  call  you 
up  in  the  morning  if  you  wish  it ;  and  all  this  you  make 
for  yourselves  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twelve  pence.  It 
need  not  cost  you  so  much  if  you  are  ingenious.  It  will  cost  you  but 
little  more  if  you  let  others  make  the  fi-amework  for  you. 

I  made  one  of  these  clocks  many  years  ago.  It  went  admirably,  and 
it  used  to  hang  in  my  bedroom,  and  would  ring  me  up  punctually  in 
the  morning  when  I  wanted  to  go  bathing  or  fishing,  and  could  not 
trust  to  my  wakefulness  alone  ;  besides,  it  introduced  me  to  some  novel 
ideas,  and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  displaying  my  decorative 
abilities  on  its  case.  In  my  grandmother's  house  there  was  an  old  hour- 
glass. They  were  common  enough  in  those  days  in  countiy  places. 
They  even  found  their  ways  into  the  pulpits,  and  one  is  shown  in 
Hogarth's  print  of  the  sleepy  congregation.  There  is  one  still  existing 
at  St.  John's  Church,  Bristol,  where  I  saw  it  the  other  day,  and  it  re- 
minded me  of  my  old  clock  so  forcibly  that  I  Uncled  there  must  be 
many  boys  who  would  like  to  make  one. 

"  Oh ! "  I  hear  some  boy  say,  "  it's  only  a  sand-glass  after  all." 
But  it  is  not  only  a  sand-glass — ^it  is  a  clock  with  hands,  face,  weights, 
and  all  the  other  appendages  to  a  well-regulated  clock.     It  looks  like 
a  clock  ;  it  keeps  time  like  a  clock  ;  it  is  as  useful  as  a  clock ;  it  is  about 
ten  times  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest  clock ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  clock. 

Look  at  it,  and  you  must  say  that  it  is  a  clock,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  make  it. 
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the  case  should  be  marked  on  the  side  where  the  cord  hangs  like  a 
graduated  scale.  By  this  means  the  weight  L  may  be  made  to  release 
a  spring  at  a  given  time  as  it  passes  upwards,  and  by  that  means  rings 
a  bell.  I  must  say  that  this  apparatus  seldom  repays  the  trouble,  and 
is  simply  an  effort  of  ingenuity  when  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
clock  is  a  useful  article  :  it  affords  a  lesson  on  the  law  of  forces  and 
in  the  mechanical  powers. 

With  respect  to  the  ornamentation,  I  have  shown  at  0,  fig.  4,  a  small 
shelf  and  bracket.  This  I  made  out  of  the  spare  millboard,  and  is 
useful  to  place  a  lamp  or  bougie  on,  or  it  may  hold  a  small  bouquet 
of  flowers.  If  a  few  pence  is  no  object,  I  should  recommend  the 
whole  of  the  case  to  be  painted  with  Brunswick  black,  a  small 
bottle  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  ironmonger's.  In  the  northern 
counties  what  is  called  black  varnish  may  be  substituted.  When  this 
varnish  is  dry,  the  edges  may  be  smoothed  with  sandpaper  or  rounded 
with  a  knife.  Coloured  figures,  flowers,  or  ornaments  may  be  then 
pa.sted  firmly  on  in  a  fantastic  manner,  and  the  whole  varnished  with 
carriage  or  copal  varnish.  Sheets  of  coloured  figures  are  now  sold  at 
the  fancy  stationers,  ready  cut  out,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for 
this  purpose. 

Though  I  have  shown  how  an  excellent  sand  clock  may  be  made  for 
a  shilling,  I  may  in  conclusion  mention  that  it  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable that  millboard  should  be  used.  A  piece  of  tin  piping  some 
two  feet  long  would  be  better.  The  head,  face,  and  tube  may  be  made 
of  wood,  or  the  whole  may  be  modelled  from  paper  pulp.  I  have 
given  the  principle,  and  the  ingenuity  of  our  boys  will  vary  the  details 
to  suit  their  varied  tastes,  appliances,  and  opportunities.  B. 


C^j  ^nhaan; 


ADVENTURES     IN     GORILLA     LAND. 
EDITED   BT  THOMAS  MILLER. 


CHAFTEB  XXrX, ON  DAKOEROUS  GBOl!iD. 

^ACKO,  accompanied  by  Zoe — for  they  were  inseparable- 
had  been  allowed  to  go  on  ahecid  of  their  party  to  select 
a  campiDg-ground  for  the  night ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
they  returned,  the  boy  almost  ready  to  burst  vith  the 
tidings  he  brought  of  the  beautiful  spot  he  hod  discovered. 
"  It  ain't  like  nothing  we've  ever  seen  before,"  began  Jacko;  "it'aaa 
big  as  if  all  the  trees  in  the  middle  had  been  chopped  down  to  build  a 
great  square  on  it,  and  they'd  put  up  a,  fence  of  trees  and  things  close 
together  all  round  the  outside  for  to  keep  everybody  out  what  didn't 
come  in  at  the  only  pkce  which  is  open.  And  it's  aa  smooth  and  green 
and  soft  in  the  middle  as  some  of  them  grass-plot  things  you  see  before 
gentlemen's  houses  in  England,  what  they're  always  a  mowing  and  rolling, 
so  that  they  may  see  what  little  feet  the  girls  have  got,  when  they  play 
croquet  wi'  sledge-hammers  on  it.  And  such  pretty  flowers ! — see,  my 
sweetheart  has  pulled  some  up."  And  Jacko  put  them  into  tlie 
Princess's  hand,  just  as  he  would  have  done  a  bunch  of  watercresses,  had 
he  been  the  seller  and  she  the  buyer  of  sueh  a  commodity  in  a  vege- 
table-market. 

But  Jacko  and  Zoe  had  picked  up  something  more  useful  than  flowers 
during  their  absence,  and  that  was  a  lot  of  dry  firewood ;  for  Charley  and 
Fred  had  shot  several  birds,  and  Pauline  had  brought  plenty  of  coffee, 
besides  suitable  vessels  both  for  boiling  and  serving  it  up  in,  so  that  only 
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a  fire  was  needed  for  the  preparation  of  such,  a  meal  as  is  rarelj  partaken 
of  in  a  wild  African  forest ;  and,  as  they  believed  themselves  to  foe  safe 
from  all  pursuit,  they  made  sure  of  spending  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

For  a  time  all  hands  were  busy  enough,  some  putting  up  the  camel- 
hair  tent,  others  cooking,  and  unpacking  the  mules,  and  bringing  out  of 
the  cases  many  a  luxury  beside  the  articles  more  essential  in  satisfying 
the  appetites  of  hungry  travellers ;  for  Pauline  had  brought  from  the 
palace  stores  mysterious  preparations  unknown  to  Europeans;  such  as  the 
essence  of  a  whole  gazelle  compressed  into  a  tin  canister,  while  partridges 
and  pigeons  that  would  have  filled  large  hampers  before  they  were 
prepared,  were  now  found  within  the  space  of  a  quart  pot.  The  prin- 
cesses were  not  idle,  like  those  inanimate  dolls  with  sleepy  eyes,  that 
do  nothing  but  dress,  sleep,  eat,  and  drink  in  drowsy  and  perfumed 
palaces,  for  they  had  travelled  too  far  and  seen  too  many  changes  to  feel 
comfortable  only  to  look  on  where  everybody  beside  was  industrious. 
Ada  set  to,  and  prepared  cakes  of  flour,  honey,  and  butter,  which  she 
baked  in  little  tins,  and  made  so  rich,  that  they  no  sooner  entered  the 
mouth  than  they  melted  away,  and,  as  Jacko  said,  "  It  would  be  jolly  to 
have  such  a  taste  as  that  in  your  mouth  for  ever,  it  was  as  sweet  as 
Zoe."  The  princesses  made  the  bread-sauce,  while  Pauline  broUed  the 
partridges;  for  among  the  stores  they  had  clotted  cream  prepared  in  some 
way  only  known  to  the  cooks  of  Sultans. 

There  was  a  frying-pan  that  fairly  made  Jacko's  fingers  itch  to  fry 
something  in  it;  so,  having  obtained  the  materials  frt>m  Pauline,  he  set 
about  making  a  pancake  for  Zoe,  who  had  never  tasted  one.  The  girl 
watched  him  mix  it,  and  when  he  half  filled  the  pan  with  fat,  and  was 
about  to  pour  in  the  batter^  she  tipped  it  over  with  a  touch  of  her  foot, 
and  made  such  a  blaze  as  would  very  likely  have  set  fire  to  the  Sultan's 
palace,  had  she  done  it  there,  instead  of  which  it  only  caused  all  the 
heaped-up  branches  to  blaze  together,  and  left  such  a  mass  of  red-hot 
embers  as  almost  scorched  the  eyes  to  look  at  them.  Jacko  looked  as  if 
he  didn't  know  whether  he  should  laugh  or  cry  when  she  ran  away, 
while  he  stood  holding  the  basin  of  batter  in  his  hand.  Not  so  Pauline : 
she  spoke  in  such  a  way  to  Zoe  as  caused  her  to  pout  her  rosy  lips  a  full 
hour  after,  nor  would  she  be  friends  with  Jacko  even  when  the  forgiving 
Frenchwoman  interceded.  The  girl  thought  the  boiling  oil  was  the 
pancake  Jacko  had  cooked  for  her,  so  upset  it. 

While  the  Princess  was  sipping  her  coffee,  after  having  eaten  the  half 
of  the  broiled  partridge  Charley  helped  her  to,  she  looked  at  the  scenery 
around  her,  and  thought  how  poor  was  the  interior  of  the  gilded  and 
silken  palace  compai*ed  with  what  she  there  saw.     The  canopy  overhead 
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was  one  of  those  deep  blue  African  skies  in  which,  ihe  stars  come  out 
more  bright  and  silvery  than  is  ever  seen  in  our  climate — ^like  lamps 
burning  with  so  pure  and  white  a  light,  that  they  made  the  eye  ache  if 
looked  at  for  more  than  a  moment  or  two  fixedly.  Around  her,  making 
the  side  of  a  square  by  the  way  they  entered,  but  rounding  to  a  circular 
shape  at  the  upper  end  of  the  opening,  the  gi'eat  trees  formed  a  wall,  so 
interlaced  by  the  various  vines,  canes,  lianas,  and  other  luxuriant 
creepers,  as  to  form  beautiful  patterns  of  almost  every  variety  of  open- 
work that  can  be  found  in  the  costliest  lace.  Add  the  huge  fire  in  the 
centre,  reddening  and  casting  golden  lights  on  the  scene,  touching  it  here 
and  there  at  times  with  a  brighter  gleam  where  the  blaze  was  reflected 
on  the  mules^  the  rich  shawls  on  which  the  princesses  were  seated,  on 
the  shifting  faces  and  varied  costumes,  and  there  was  no  wonder  at  the 
Princess  exclaiming,  as  she  looked  down  on  Charley  with  a  smile,  ^'  Oh, 
what  a  beautiful  picture  this  would  make,  and  how  much  I  should  like 
to  possess  it ! " 

Charley,  who  was  leaning  on  his  elbow  and  side,  having  a  smoke  after 
the  hearty  meal  which  had  caused  him  to  unloose  a  button  or  two,  just 
cast  his  lazy  eyes  around,  and  thought  there  wasn't  much  to  admire 
excepting  the  beautiful  face  of  the  Princess,  on  which  they  again  rested 
until  they  closed. 

Attracted  probably  by  the  blaze  of  the  huge  fire,  which  caused  its  evil 
eyes  to  show  like  rubies  of  the  richest  lustre,  a  serpent  came  stealing  out 
from  the  far  end  of  the  forest  glade  (for  such  the  opening  might  be 
properly  called),  and  raised  its  lithe  neck,  as  if  taking  a  survey  for  a 
moment,  during  which  the  movements  of  its  head  were  quite  graceful,  as 
it  played  about  above  the  coils  of  its  splendidly>marked  body,  which,  in 
the  firelight,  seemed  a  minglement  of  glittering  gold  and  green,  as  it 
came  gliding  along,  appearing  not  to  have  selected  the  prey  at  which  it 
would  be  sure  to  dart. 

It  was  Jacko's  sharp  eyes  that  first  saw  it,  and  when  he  pointed  it 
out,  and  Charley  got  up,  revolver  in  hand,  to  fire,  the  Moor  told  them 
not  to  be  alarmed  nor  move ;  and  as  it  continued  to  approach,  he  crept 
forward  along  the  ground  to  meet  it,  with  hia  crooked  scimitar  in  his 
hand,  in  his  motion  seeming  to  wriggle  along  like  the  serpent,  on  his 
belly,  until  he  came  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  intruder.  The  serpent 
halted,  as  if  aware  that  an  enemy  was  approaching,  and  coiling  itself  up 
suddenly,  as  if  to  get  a  purchase  from  the  centre  of  the  massy  folds, 
erked  up  its  lithe  neck  from  above  the  circle,  just  at  the  self-same 
instant  of  time  as  the  Moor  sprang  from  the  ground,  and  severed  the 
erect  head  from  the  body  so  suddenly,  that  the  reptile  had  not  time  to 
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jerk  its  head  forward,  as  it  drew  back  its  neck  to  strike  with  such  force 
as  would  drive  in  the  poison-fangs. 

The  Moor  explained  his  method  to  Charley,  which  he  said  was 
adopted  by  all  the  celebrated  African  serpent-slayers — and  that  was  to 
creep  along  the  ground  until  near  enough  to  see  the  serpent  coil  itself 
up ;  that  was  the  moment  to  rise ;  and  as  it  couldn't  strike  without 
£rst  drawing  its  head  back,  it  was  while  doing  so  that  the  blow  must 
be  struck  sideways  before  the  dart  forward  was  made.  The  neck,  he 
said,  at  that  moment  stiffened  and  was  not  more  than  half  the  length 
that  it  would  be  when  the  deadly  dart  forward  was  made ;  so  that  the 
head  was  severed  much  more  easily  than  when  the  serpent  was  assailed 
in  any  other  attitude.  As  it  was  so  beautifully  marked,  Jacko  and 
Fred  set  to  work  to  skin  it  for  the  Doctor,  the  Moor  assisting  them. 
Zoe  sat  crying  apart,  because  all  praised  Jacko  for  first  discovering  the 
serpent,  and  he  would  not  speak  to  her ;  but  they  soon  made  it  up  again. 

By  some  cunning  contrivance  of  network,  a  serpent  was  unable  to 
make  its  way  into  the  large  camel-hair  tent  in  which  the  Princesses  and 
their  attendants  slept ;  for  as  the  meshes  fell  loose  on  the  ground, 
nothing  excepting  the  very  smallest  reptile  could  escape  if  once 
entangled  among  the  folds;  and  from  what  the  Moor  said,  all  the 
soldiers  who  camped  out  in  the  Forest  Country  of  Yaliba  were  supplied 
with  similar  tents,  though  not  of  such  costly  material  as  the  one  they 
had  brought  with  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  princesses  had  retired  for  the  night,  Jacko 
having  obtained  a  parting  salute  from  Zoe  before  she  slipped  behind 
Pauline  into  the  tent,  that  the  Moor  drew  up  closer  to  Charley  and 
whispered  that  he  had  seen  the  two  Sword-hunters  sitting  motionless 
as  statues  in  their  saddles,  and  looking  on  from  the  opening  at  the 
entrance  of  the  glade  while  they  were  skinning  the  serpent. 

Charley,  turning  pale  for  a  moment  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
announcement,  measured  the  entrance  with  his  eye,  and  soon  saw  that 
it  was  too  narrow  at  the  end  towards  their  encampment  to  admit  of 
two  horsemen  advancing  abreast,  though  wide  enough  at  the  opening ; 
so  bidding  the  Moor  keep  silent,  and  thanking  him  for  his  vigilance,  he 
told  him  to  assist  Jacko  in  making  up  a  large  fire,  while  he  communi- 
cated to  Fred  the  tidings  that  their  pursuers  were  lying  in  wait  outside 
the  glade. 

"  We  have  no  enemy  to  fear  while  here,"  said  brave-hearted  Charley ; 
'^  for  I  have  looked  narrowly  round  the  glade,  and  nothing  larger  than 
a  serpent  would  be  able  to  make  an  entrance  unperceived  unless  at  the 
opening,  which  we  can  easily  guard,  armed  as  we  are,  and  possessing  this 
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six-cbambered  revolver.  Were  they  only  two,  we  would  sally  out  and 
attack  them  at  once,  and  bo  end  it  one  way  or  another ;  but  there  may 
be  several  for  aught  we  know." 

After  a  long  consultation,  in  which  Jacko  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  alarm,  the  Moor  obtained  permission  to  steal  outside, 
through  an  opening  he  could  easily  widen,  to  find  where  the  enemy  was 
then  concealed,  which,  he  said,  could  be  readily  done  through  the  noise 
of  the  horses  while  feeding. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 
THE     ROYAL     DEPUTATION. 

IF  the  twelve  Cannibal  kings  who  formed  the  deputation  to  the 
Captain  had  been  elected  for  their  ugliness,  justice  had  been  done 
by  the  tribes  who  made  the  selection,  for  a  dozen  uglier  niggers  could 
hardly  have  been  found  in  all  Africa,  and  the  goiilla  had  quite  a  hand- 
some look  when  compared  with  them.  Their  faces  had  been  hammered, 
hacked,  jobbed  ;  their  noses  slit,  shortened,  beaten  out.  Some  had  one 
eye,  some  one  and  a  half,  and  those  who  had  two  seemed  as  if  they  had 
been  put  in  the  wrong  way  up ;  and  as  for  their  mouths,  no  matter  in 
what  way  curves  were  drawn — up  or  down,  aslant  or  atwist, — they 
would  have  represented  the  shape  of  one  or  another. 

They  just  looked  the  sort  of  wretches  who  would  give  a  relation  a 
friendly  invitation  to  tea,  get  him  to  peep  inside  the  oven  when  the 
short  cakes  had  been  baked,  shove  him  in,  shut  the  door,  then  have  him 
served  up  for  supper.  As  some  of  them  had  never  seen  a  white  man 
before,  they  smacked  their  lips  and  said,  '^  Ah  !  so  goodee  ; "  but  when 
the  gorilla  was  brought  out,  dressed  as  before  described,  and  placed 
behind  the  camp-stool  on  which  King  Daniel  was  seated, — ^they  rolled 
their  eyes  about,  opened  their  mouths  in  amazement,  and  would  have 
run  away  at  once,  had  only  one  jumped  up  and  set  the  example  !  The 
great  gorilla  was  by  this  time  as  tame  as  a  house-dog,  would  follow  the 
Doctor  anywhere^  and,  as  well  as  he  could,  do  his  bidding. 

The  old  Captain,  through  his  interpreter,  commenced  business  at 
once  by  asking  them  what  they  meant  by  demanding  payment  of  him 
for  their  daughters,  when  he  neither  bought  them  nor  made  them 
his  wives. 

They  pleaded  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  said  that  when  one 
king  succeeded  another  he  took  up  his  wives  and  his  debts,  and  every- 
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thing  that  had  been  his ;  and  that,  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  those  to  vhom 
he  stood  indebted  set  to  with  all  their  might  to  paj-him  for  not  pa3ring 
them. 

That  being  the  case,  the  Captain  asked  them  why  they  hadn't  pitched 
into  old  King  Megrabbee  before  he  went  off  in  an  eruption  in  the  way 
he  did,  and  if  they  had  ever  tried  to  make  him  '<  stump  up  "  when  he 
had  plenty  of  ebony,  bar-wood,  ivory,  and  palm-oil  ? 

They  said  they  had  tried ;  but  if  one  of  them  came  up  at  the  head 
of  his  tribe  to  give  him  a  thrashing,  he  was  artful  enough  to  set  them 
at  loggerheads  somehow,  and  get  half  a  dozen  on  his  side  whose 
daughters  he  owed  for,  and  that  some  of  their  own  daughters  took  his 
side  and  threatened  to  scald  them  and  scratch  their  eyes  out  if  they 
offered  to  lay  a  hand  on  their  husband ;  and  that  even  their  own  grand- 
children began  shying  stones  at  their  heads,  and  told  them  "  to  get  out 
of  that."  That  more  than  one  of  their  royal  brothers  had  been  invited 
by  him  to  come  to  a  friendly  settlement  and  had  never  been  seen  nor 
heard  of  any  more ;  and  as  all  bones  looked  alike,  there  was  nothing 
left  to  swear  by,  and  prove  that  Megrabbee  and  his  queens  had  eaten 
them. 

After  much  fencing  and  '^  beating  about  the  bush,"  they  at  last  con* 
fessed  that  they  were  rather  afraid  of  the  old  Fan  king,  who  always  in 
the  long  run  got  the  best  of  them ;  and  that  when  they  returned  to 
their  brother  kings  they  often  only  got  laughed  at. 

"  Him  be  as  big  a  liar  as  dat,"  said  one  of  the  kings,  pointing  up  to 
the  sky,  then  down  to  the  ground. 

''  Then  he  was  a  whacker,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  would  have  beaten 
my  ancestor,  whose  ship  reached  across,  and  grounded  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  time.'' 

<'  Him  was  berry  big  liar,"  continued  the  king,  shaking  his  head, 
— "  tigg^r  dan  your  big  ship." 

<'  Him  send  Tahomee  tellee  me  him  two  wild  bulls  fat  as  my  daughty 
when  him  buy  her,"  said  another  of  the  kings  old  Megrabbee  had  taken 
in.  '^  Me  runnee  vid  my  men  to  fetch  the  meatee ;  him  point  to  do 
jungle,  and  say  he  saw  dem  run  in  just  dere,  and  if  we  makee  haste  we 
shall  catch  dem  by  de  tails.     Oh  !  great  rogue,  berry." 

"It's  just  the  way  he  served  my  old  friend  the  &ctor,"  said  the 
Captain,  laughing ;  "  he  sold  him  all  the  elephants,  leopards,  an<l 
gorillas  that  he  could  catch,  and  would  have  thrown  the  whole  of  Africii 
into  the  agreement  as  willingly  as  not.  I'm  sorry  you  parted  with  your 
&t  daughter,  and  got  no  beef  in  return ;  it  was  a  slippery  trick  to  play 
on  his  royal  father-in-law." 
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"Bad,  bad,''  muttered  the  old  king — "Worse  dan  bad;  and  my 
danghty  laugbee  at  me,  and  when  I  go,  shoutee  out — '  How  shall  you 
cookee  de  beef,  dad  1 '  " 

"  Him  do  me  badder  nor  dat,"  said  another  king,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Him  takee  me  to  de  ribber,  say  him  two  big  fishee  for  me  long  as 
mysel,  tied  wid  dare  tails  downee  hole.  Him  got  ropee  on  tree — ^put  it 
undee  my  armee,  den  say,  '  Tou  go  downee  hole^  oatch  one  big  fishee 
and  me  pullee  you  up  and  de  fishee.'  Den  he  lettee  me  go  plash  in  de 
ribber  over  my  head ;  den  him  pullee  me  up,  and  when  de  watee  is  out 
of  my  treat  me  say,  '  You  be  big  liar,  dere  is  no  fishee.'  Den  he  say, 
'  Oh  ! '  and  send  me  plashee  again  so  many  time  till  me  say  dere  is  big 
fishee — or  me  be  drown.  Den  him  send  me  in  again,  until  me  say  be 
owe  me  netting  at  all  for  my  daughty ;  den  him  leave  me  so  full  of 
wattee.  Kibber  come  out  my  troat  when  my  head  downee  and  feet 
uppee  again  big  tree — where  him  leave  ma" 

"  Well,  he  was  no  worse  than  some  of  our  old  Norman  kings,"  said 
the  Captain,  "  who  got  a  subject,  when  he  refused  to  cancel  a  bond  or 
make  another  advance,  and,  opening  his  mouth,  did  a  little  dental 
surgery,  never  leaving  off  while  there  was  a  tooth  left,  unless  he  came 
to  terms." 

"  Him  gib  me  one  big  crack  on  de  nut  wid  elephant  tusk,  when  I  go 
get  pay  for  my  daughty,"  said  another  king ;  "  den  say  if  dat  is  not 
enuff  him  gibbe  me  some  more." 

"  It  was  only  a  new  way  of  delivering  ivory  in  payment  of  a  debt," 
said  Harry,  "  and  one  calculated  to  cause  even  a  greedy  creditor  to 
think  that  the  less  he  got  in  the  pound  for  payment  the  better  it  would 
be  for  his  head." 

"  Him  make  it  swellee  big  as  dat,"  continued  the  old  king,  placing 
one  black  fist  upon  the  other  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  size  of  the  lump 
Megrabbee  made  when  settling  his  account  for  tusks. 

"  Him  takee  my  daughty,  and  muddee,  and  bruddee  to  de  coast  to 
see  big  ship,  den  sell  dem  to  captain  for  rum  and  baccy,"  said  another 
king.     "  Gib  me  one  bit  baccy,  but  no  rum,  den  say  dat  is  right." 

"  I  see,  you  wouldn't  have  cared,  if  he  had  given  you  a  fair  half,  if 
he  had  sold  the  whole  family  as  slaves,"  said  the  Captain.  "  You  are  one 
of  those  who  would  bear  any  kind  of  trial  patiently,  so  long  as  it  paid." 

"  Him  say  my  daughty  hab  plenty  fowl  eberry  day  when  him  wife," 
said  another  ;  "  so  she  hab  too  much,  but  only  de  insides." 

"  That  was  an  unfdr  way  of  completing  a  bargain,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  giving  her  only  the  insides  ;  still  what  there  was  of  it  was  fowl,  and 
a  clever  counsellor  would  have  carried  his  cause  in  a  law-court." 
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"  Him  say  he  pay  me  in  palm-oil/'  said  another ;  ''  takee  me  into  de 
forest,  den  say,  '  Dere  are  de  trees,  take  all  de  oil.'  De  nuts  not  be 
ripe.  I  say,  '  You  be  one  big  rogue,  Megrabbee.'  Him  knock  tree  teet 
down  my  treat,  and  tellee  me  de  teet  will  do  for  my  dinnee." 

"  Three  teeth  was  but  a  poor  dinner  to  give  you,"  said  the  Captain  ; 
"  but  here  comes  something  a  little  more  palatable ;  so  we'll  haul  our 
wind  a  bit  and  fall  to." 

Though  the  joints  placed  before  the  royal  deputation  were  excellent, 
and  well  cooked,  the  meat  seemed  to  be  no  great  luxury  to  the  savage 
kings,  as  game  is  so  abundant  in  the  African  forests,  and  may  be  had  by 
anybody  who  can  kill  it.  Not  so  with  the  plum-puddings,  which  the 
Captain  had  ordered  to  be  made,  as  he  said,  ''just  to  see  what  a  cannibal 
would  do  with  them."  They  ate  the  first  mouthful  very  cautiously, 
champing  it  slowly,  then  finding  it  was  all  right,  they  went  to  work 
with  a  will,  though  there  were  one  or  two  who  didn't  seem  at  all  to  like 
it,  but  contented  themselves  with  only  picking  out  and  eating  the  lumps 
of  suet. 

After  giving  them  a  good  dinner,  a  fair  quantity  of  first-rate  rum, 
and  plenty  of  tobacco,  the  Captain  told  them  to  light  their  pipes,  and, 
setting  the  example,  he  sat  down  in  the  centre,  with  the  interpreter 
beside  him,  and  between  every  few  whifis  of  his  pipe  addressed  them  as 
follows,  the  interpreter  translating  what  he  said  as  the  words  were 
delivered : — 

''  I  don't  think  there's  much  honour  to  be  gained  by  occupying  the 
throne  on  which  so  great  a  rogue  as  Megrabbee  has  sat^  so  I  shall 
abdicate ;  and  as  a  proof  that  I  do  so  now,  I  here  lay  down  my  crown," 
said  the  Captain,  and  calling  for  the  old  hat,  it  was  shied  into  the 
assembly,  when  he  kicked  it  towards  the  royal  deputation,  who  turned 
up  their  noses  at  it,  and  said  *'  Fah  ! " 

"  What  you  say  is  owing  you  can  take  out  of  that,"  and  the  Captain 
pointed  to  the  old  hat.  **  As  for  your  daughters,  some  of  them  have 
already  run  away,  after  making  me  as  great  a  guy  as  they  well  coidd, 
and  as  for  the  rest,  I  leave  you  to  settle  with  them  in  what  way  you 
like.  If  such  of  the  Fans  as  I  don't  require  to  go  out  with  me  elephant- 
hunting  have  a  mind  to  stay  and  many  them,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  the 
next  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  them  back  with  you ;  for  some  of 
them  are  as  queer  as  Dick's  hat-band,  and  that  was  very  queer  indeed. 
When  I  am  gone  on  my  hunting  excursion,  you  may  either  elect  a  new 
king  or  fight  it  out  amongst  you,  for  I'll  have  no  more  to  do  with  any 
of  you." 

So  he  took  a  deep  drink  of  lus  rum-and-water,  then  pulled  away  at 
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his  pipe,  while  one  of  the  sailors,  running  the  point  of  a  stick  throngh 
the  battered  hat,  handed  it  round  to  the  royal  deputation,  crying  out, 
"  Who;il  be  the  King  of  the  Cannibals?  who'll  have  a  crown?"  But 
they  all  raised  their  hands  to  push  it  away,  refusing  to  have  it  at  any 
price,  or  be  king  on  such  terms. 

So  King  Daniel  got  rid  of  his  liabilities ;  and,  as  he  was  installed  with 
a  kick,  he  as  easily  deposed  himself  by  chucking  away  the  old  hat,  which 
was  aoything  but  a  creditable  emblem  of  royal  dignity.  There  was, 
therefore,  nothing  more  in  that  way  to  be  said  or  done,  for  it  is  a  rule 
among  these  flea-bitten  kings  that  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  un-king 
himself  at  any  moment  he  pleases;  and  if  any  one  asks  the  reason  why, 
it  is  considered  a  satiafiBkctory  answer  if  he  only  shakes  his  head. 


CHAPTEE    XXXI. 
CAPTURE  OF  THE  SWOBD-HUNTEBS. 

WITH  that  same  wriggling  motion  of  the  body  by  which  he  ap- 
proached the  serpent  unperceived,  the  Moor  worked  his  way  along 
the  ground  through  the  thickly-entangled  jungle,  where  it  would  have 
taken  hours  of  weary  labour  to  have  hewn  a  road  with  the  axe  wide 
enough  to  have  walked  upright.  When  he  had  passed  so  far  beyond  the 
glade  as  no  longer  to  see  the  firelight  glimmering  through  the  brush- 
wood, he  found  open  spaces  here  and  there  between  the  trees,  which 
enabled  him  to  proceed  without  difficulty,  until,  circling  round,  he  got 
behind  the  Sword-hunters  and  the  entrance  to  the  encampment,  as  he 
discovered  through  hearing  the  champing  of  the  horses  before  him.  He 
knew  that  the  horses  would  be  tethered  to  the  ground,  and  that  if  he 
could  scare  them  away  after  unloosing  the  tethering-pegs,  there  would 
be  but  little  to  fear  from  the  riders,  as  it  was  while  mounted — excepting 
when  attacking  an  elephant — that  they  were  such  powerful  opponents, 
and  most  to  be  dreaded.  Knowing  their  system  of  warfare,  he  also  felt 
sure  that  no  attack  Wjould  be  made  on  the  encampment,  as  they  would 
waylay  the  travellers  while  in  motion,  weakening  the  party  by  cutting 
off  one  now  and  then,  as  opportunity  offered,  then  galloping  off  for  a 
time,  to  return  again,  until  the  defenders  were  so  reduced  in  number, 
that  they  at  last  would  only  have  to  ride  up  and  capture  the  remnant ; 
for  the  Sword-hunters  were  always  mounted  on  the  swiftest  horses  that 
could  be  found  in  the  wild  country  of  Yaliba. 

2o 
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While  these  thoughts  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  Moor 
as  he  stood  listening  amid  the  dense  underwood,  he  heard  a  low  growling 
sound  close  between  where  he  stood  and  the  nearest  horse,  which  was  so 
nigh  that  he  could  hear  every  bite  it  made  as  its  teeth  tore  up  the 
herbage.  He  was  to  leeward  of  the  leopard  whose  growl  he  heard, 
and  could,  by  the  starlight  that  fell  upon  the  cleared  space  where  the 
horse  was  tethered,  just  descry  its  dim  outline,  and  felt  sore  that  the 
leopard  was  within  a  springing  distance  of  its  prey. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  Moor  held  his  breath,  then  he  heard  that 
sharp  whistle,  which  parted  the  jungle  as  if  a  cannon-ball  was  passing 
through,  as  the  leopard  sprang  upon  the  prey;  and  this  sound  was 
followed  by  such  a  scream  as  is  only  to  be  heard  when,  in  leaping  a  ISanoe, 
a  horse  has  stretched  himjself  in  some  field — a  cry  that  pierces  the  heart 
like  the  scream  of  murder,  and  which  told  that  the  leopard  had  fastened 
his  claws  in  his  victim,  and  was  sucking  its  life-blood,  while  it  bounded 
away  at  a  frightful  pace,  carrying  on  its  back  the  savage  animal  that  was 
devouring  it. 

That  cry  so  alarmed  the  other  horse  that  it  tore  from  its  tether,  and 
would  have  escaped,  had  not  the  Sword-hunters  sprung  up  and  seized  it 
while  it  was  all  of  a  tremble  through  fright. 

"  There  is  one  enemy  the  less  to  encounter,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
formidable,''  thought  the  Moor  to  himself,  for  the  horses  of  the  Sword- 
hunters  were  trained  to  fight  with  their  forelegs  and  teeth,  and  their 
bite  was  said  to  be  more  dreaded  than  the  riders'  swords,  as  they  never 
released  their  hold  until  killed,  when  they  had  once  fastened  their  teeth 
upon  an  enemy. 

While  the  soldiers  were  pacifying  the  alarmed  horse  by  patting  and 
speaking  kindly  to  him,  the  Moor  drew  nearer  and  listened,  for  their 
language  was  quite  familiar  to  him,  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  hear 
something  about  the  plans  they  intended  to  adopt  after  having  lost  the 
horse. 

'^The  promised  purse  of  gold  for  carrying  back  the  princesses  is 
fai*ther  from  our  reach  than  it  was  a  while  ago,"  said  one  of  the  Sword- 
hunters.  "  I  wish  now  you  had  followed  my  advice,  and  ridden  down 
npon  them  at  once,  when  their  backs  were  to  us,  while  we  were  looking 
on. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  than  it  ever  can  be  now  when  we 
attack  them,"  replied  the  other ;  ''  but  I  have  heard  the  slave-merchants 
say  that  these  pale-faces  are  unequalled  in  a  hand-to-hand  fi^t ;  and 
since  we  have  but  one  horse,  it  will  come  to  that,  unless  we  both  mount 
it  and  return  for  succour.    We  cannot  both  fight  from  the  same  saddle  ** 
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"  Ton  are  right,  comrade,"  was  the  answer,  ^'  and  were  I  to  snatch  up 
one  of  the  princesses  when  they  again  go  straggling  along,  I  must  leave 
you  behind  to  make  my  escape  with  her  in  the  saddle,  and  that  would  be 
leaving  you  to  a  sure  death  by  one  means  or  another.  They  keep  up  too 
large  a  blaze  ,and  I  fear  too  close  a  watch,  for  us  to  steal  upon  them 
unaware,  and  deal  a  few  blows  that  would  lessen  the  number.  The 
horse  is  quiet  now  ;  let  us  have  an  hour  or  two's  sleep,  then  decide  what 
is  best  to  be  done  at  day-dawn." 

So  they  stretched  themselves  upon  the  green  sward,  and  while  the 
Moor  listened,  he  was  satisfied,  from  their  deep  breathing)  as  he  lay  with 
his  own  &ce  to  the  gpround,  that  they  again  slept  soundly.  Then  he 
arose,  and  stole  noiselessly  up  to  the  splendid  animal  that  was  feeding, 
and  began  patting  it  gently.  After  smelling  of  him,  the  horse  rubbed 
its  nose  against  him,  to  show  that  it  was  satisfied  with  such  companion- 
ship ;  then  the  Moor  stooped  down  and  unloosed  the  tether,  and,  taking 
hold  of  the  bridle,  led  the  horse  away  and  brought  it  safe  into  the 
encampment,  causing  Jacko  to  exclaim,  '^  Oh,  crickee !  isn't  it  a  beauty  ? 
Where  did  he  steal  it  ? " 

<'  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  leopard,  though  I  pity  the  poor  horse,'' 
said  Charley,  patting  the  beautiful  animal  the  Moor  had  brought  with 
him ;  ''  and  now,  as  the  enemy  are  safe  in  our  hands  while  asleep,  and 
are  not  far  off,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  sally  out  and  capture  them  at 
once^  then  give  them  a  good  breakfast^  poor  feUows !  and  take  them 
along  with  us,  if  they  will  swear  to  be  fedthful  to  the  princesses." 

''  If  we  could  manage  that^"  said  Fred,  "  they  would  be  handy  fellows 
in  the  Fan  country,  where  there  are  so  many  elephants ;  and  who  knows 
that  we  might  not  sail  back  with  a  shipload  of  ivory,  if  we  had  the  help 
of  these  Sword-hunters,  and  that  would  pay  a  deuced  sight  better  than 
a  cargo  of  gorillas." 

They  lit  their  pipes,  and  held  council  with  the  Moor  as  to  the  best 
method  of  securing  the  two  Sword-hunters  without  doing  them  any  harm, 
for  the  Moor  assured  them  if  they  once  promised  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  princesses,  they  would  remain  faithful  to  the  death. 

What  was  most  to  be  feared  could  not  now  happen,  as  the  soldiers, 
through  the  loss  of  their  horses,  must,  if  they  went  for  aid,  go  on  foot, 
which  would  occupy  so  much  time,  that  before  they  could  return  our 
travellers  would  at  least  have  made  another  day's  journey  through  the 
forest ;  and  though  Charley,  as  leader,  knew  how  to  make  short  work  of 
it,  if  necessary,  he  scorned  to  take  the  advantage  he  possessed,  armed  as 
his  party  was. 

Day  was  now  dawning,  and  Charley  resolred  that,  as  the  Moor  under- 
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Btood  their  language,  they  should  at  once  go  up  to  the  enemy  and  offer 
them  friendly  terms,  and  if  these  were  refused,  take  their  chance  in  the 
struggle  that  must  follow.  Just  then  Fred  came  up  with  a  brace  of 
pistols  in  hiji  hand,  which  he  had  found  in  the  holsters  under  the  skin 
that  covered  the  saddle  of  the  horse  the  Moor  had  captured.  There  was 
no  doubt  they  were  without  firearms,  as  the  other  brace  would  be 
carried  away  by  the  horse  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  leopard. 

The  Sword-hunters  were  still  sound  asleep  when  the  three  ap- 
proached, and  all  the  Moor  did  before  awakening  them  was  to  take 
possession  of  their  long  spears  ;  that  done,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  the 
sleepers  were  up  and  on  their  feet  in  an  instant,  with  their  swords 
drawn. 

"  Had  we  sought  your  lives,"  said  the  Moor,  "  they  would  have  been 
easily  taken  while  you  slept.  Put  up  your  swords.  What  greater  proof 
can  you  have  that  we  come  as  friends  than  that  already  given  in 
arousing  you]'* 

"  That  is  true,"  was  the  reply,  and  they  instantly  sheathed  their  swords. 

"You  have  lost  your  horses,"  continued  the  Moor,  "and  if  you 
return,  it  must  be  on  foot.     You  are  free  to  go." 

"  But  we  are  without  food,"  replied  the  soldier  who  was  the  superior, 
nor  have  we  broken  our  fast  since  we  first  got  into  the  saddle,  as  we 
expected  only  to  have  a  short  ride,  and  return  to  our  quarters  by 
sunset.  On  foot  we  should  not  be  able  to  reach  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest  before  the  day  went  down." 

Not  a  word  did  either  Fred  or  Charley  understand  that  had  passed 
between  them,  until  the  Sword-hunters  delivered  up  their  weapons  to 
the  Moor,  having  sworn  to  keep  true  faith  while  they  remained  with 
their  capturers,  and  obtained  a  promise  in  return  that  they  should  be 
free  whenever  they  chose  to  depart 

As  they  followed  Fred,  the  Moor  told  Charley  in  French  that  the 
oath  they  had  taken  was  by  them  held  so  sacred  that  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  about  their  attempting  to  escape,  for  it  was  their  belief  that, 
if  broken,  they  would  be  trampled  to  death  by  the  next  elephant  they 
attacked.  It  was  by  the  Spirit  that  protected  them  from  the  elephants 
they  had  sworn. 

Their  features  showed  no  sign  of  either  astonishment  or  regret  when 
they  saw  the  horse  safely  feeding  beside  the  mules,  which  they  thought 
had  escaped ;  but  they  lit  the  pipes  they  carried  in  their  belts,  while 
Jacko  prepared  the  coffee,  and  when  it  was  ready,  made  such  a  meal 
from  the  substantial  store  placed  before  them,  as  caused  Jacko  to  stare 
open-mouthed  in  amazement  at  the  quantity  of  food  they  devoured. 
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After  their  hunger  was  appeased,  the  Moor  acted  as  interpreter 
between  them  and  Charley,  and  when  they  were  told  that  there  were 
large  herds  of  elephants  in  the  Fan  country  above  the  Graboon,  and  that 
they  should  go  shares  in  the  ivory,  or  be  paid  so  much  for  eveiy  tusk 
that  was  taken,  they  readily  consented  to  join  the  party. 

Charley  further  pledged  himself,  that  when  the  hunt  was  over,  if  they 
kept  faith,  and  wished  to  return,  his  uncle's  ship  should  bring  them 
back  along  the  western  coast,  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  from  whick 
they  would  not  have  to  journey  many  days  before  they  were  again  in 
the  Forest  Country  of  Yaliba,  where  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  re- 
enter the  service  of  the  Sultan  Osmandi  ;  for  the  Moor  had  acquainted 
Charley  with  the  bearings  of  the  coast,  having  traversed  leagues  of 
the  Forest  Coimtry  bordering  on  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

The  Sword-hunters  were  delighted  with  the  offer,  and  when  the  ladies 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  chief  hunter  saw  Pauline,  who  had  taken 
great  notice  of  him  while  in  the  Sultan*s  service,  he  entered  with  heart 
and  soul  into  his  new  engagement,  and  so  did  his  comrade,  who  wa» 
overjoyed  when  she  placed  wine  before  them,  and  left  them  to  smoke 
and  drink,  while  she  assisted  in  preparing  breakfast. 

When  the  princesses  heard  of  the  adventures  of  the  night,  they  chided 
Charley  with  foi'giving  smiles  and  sweet  looks  for  permitting  them  to 
sleep  undisturbed  while  danger  was  so  near,  and  when  the  elder  princess, 
who  imderstood  their  language,  went  up  to  say  a  few  kind  words  to  the 
soldiers,  and  to  thank  them  for  their  promise  to  protect  her  and  her 
sister,  swarthy  as  they  were,  there  was  such  an  expression  of  devotion 
in  their  black  manly  faces,  that  Charley  felt  sure  they  would  readily 
sacrifice  their  lives  before  they  would  see  a  hair  of  the  heads  of  either  of 
those  beautiful  sisters  injured. 

With  Euch  additional  help  as  that  afforded  by  the  soldier-hunters-,, 
packing  up,  and  again  arranging  to  proceed  on  the  journey,  was  speedily 
accomplished,  and  the  whole  party  were  again  in  motion,  while  it  was 
yet  early. 

The  chief  hunter  so  arranged  the  shawls  as  to  make  a  comfortable 
saddle  for  both  the  princesses  on  his  horse,  the  guidance  of  which  was 
intrusted  to  him,  and  he  got  over  far  more  ground  than  Charley  did 
when  he  was  chief  conductor,  as  he  made  none  of  those  dallying  delays 
which  were  so  pleasant  to  the  enamoured  young  gentleman,  and  very 
agreeable  to  the  elder  princess. 

As  their  new  guide  did  not  understand  a  word  that  was  uttered, 
Charley  and  Fred  gossipped  pleasantly  to  the  yoimg  ladies  where  the 
forest-path  was  wide  enough  to  admit  of  their  walking  beside  the  horse. 
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and  the  skill  displayed  by  the  Sword-himters  in  threading  their  way 
along,  and  finding  paths  the  most  open,  showed  how  thoroughly  they 
were  acquainted  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  forest  scenery,  seeming  to 
know  from  the  very  formation  of  the  ground,  where  the  underwood 
would  thicken,  or  the  trees  stand  clear  and  wide  apart.  It  was  this 
knowledge  of  forest  scenery  which  enabled  them  to  make  such  inroads 
into  a  herd  of  elephants,  by  riding  in  and  attacking  them  singly,  then 
galloping  off  again  suddenly  where  they  could  shelter  in  safety. 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 
AKOKO  THE  ELEPHANTS. 

HOWEVER  cheerful  the  old  Captain  might  appear  in  spite  of  the 
twenty-five  wives  that  laid  claim  to  him,  and  the  same  number  of 
ugly  old  fathers-in-law,  who  had  promised  to  back  up  their  daughters 
through  thick  and  thin,  before  he  abdicated  and  left  them  all  in  what  is 
well*  known  as  "  a  regular  fix," — however  cheerful  he  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  trials,  the  thought  of  the  long  a-bsence  of  his  nephews 
very  oflen  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  He  would  sit  down  in  the 
evening  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  face  towards  the  north,  as  if 
he  was  looking  for  their  return  in  that  direction,  and  wonder  what  they 
were  doing,  and  how  it  was  he  had  had  no  tidings  of  them,  forgetful 
that  no  human  foot — excepting  their  own — had  ever  traversed  those 
weary  leagues  of  jungle  that  stretched  away  between  where  he  sat  and 
the  Forest  Country  of  Yaliba.  Little  did  he  dream  that  unless  they  bore 
well  up  with  their  left  shoulders  to  the  east  and  their  faces  to  the  south, 
they  would  be  lost  in  that  unexplored  space — left  blank  on  our  largest 
maps — about  which  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  mysterious  lake 
country  on  its  border  nearest  the  Bed  Sea,  or  by  the  Nile,  where 
Livingstone  was  lost  to  the  world  for  so  many  months. 

Could  his  eye  have  pierced  through  the  pathless  forest,  and  seen  the 
company  of  happy  faces,  which — though  still  so  £bu:  away — were  turned 
towards  him,  he  would  have  slept  as  soundly  that  night  as  if  they  had  all 
been  assembled  in  the  cabin  of  his  good  ship  the  Gorilla,  with  a  fair 
wind  blowing  gently  behind,  and  the  green  shore  of  old  England  within 
sight. 

There  were  songs  and  music,  beauty  with  her  sweetest  smile,  in  the 
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snnshine  of  whicli  love  basked  round  the  camp-fire  in  the  forest  that 
evening,  fast  nearing  the  Gaboon  coimtrj,  for  they  had  been  jonmeTing 
towards  it  a  long  month,  meeting  only  with  such  adventures  as,  seasoned 
with  a  little  danger,  are  the  very  salt  of  lijfe  to  young  manhood|  and 
were  much  nearer  than  they  were  aware  of. 

The  old  Captain's  heart  seemed  lighter  when  the  appointed  day  arrived 
for  the  great  elephant>hunt  which  had  been  long  talked  of,  and  for  which 
great  preparation  had  been  made,  especially  in  the  way  of  provision,  as 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  hunters  to  go  some  distanoe,  and  not  return 
for  a  week  or  two. 

The  natives,  who,  in  their  way,  are  skilful  elephant-hunters,  and 
understand  their  habits  had  told  the  Doctor  that  the  huge  animals  had 
their  favourite  feeding-grounds,  and  that  they  knew  where  the  trees 
grew  which  bore  the  leaves  they  were  most^  partial  to^  and  there  they 
were  sure  to  be  found.  The  sailors  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
such  a  change,  and  the  owner  of  the  large  man-trap  was  sadly  put  out, 
because  none  of  his  shipmates  would  lend  a  hand  in  carrying  it  with 
them,  until  the  Doctor  told  him,  that  if  an  elephant's  foot  got  in  it,  he 
would  walk  away  with  it  as  easily  as  a  man  moves  in  a  slipper. 

A  great  number  of  Fans  joined  the  expedition,  for  they  are  very  fond 
of  elephant-meat,  and  knew  that  the  Englishmen  would  place  no  value 
on  any  portion  of  the  animal  they  killed,  excepting  the  tusks.  They 
were  loaded  with  tobacco,  rum,  and  biscuits,  while  the  sailors  carried 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  arms  of  every  description,  and  knew  that  they 
should  kill  more  buf&does  and  deer  than  they  should  require  for  food ; 
for  with  such  a  force  as  they  mustered  few  animals  could  escape,  as  they 
would  be  able  to  surround  a  large  space  of  forest. 

The  Fans  believed  in  an  old  tradition  which  had  come  down  to  them 
through  many  generations,  that  there  were  elephants  much  larger  in  the 
remote  forest  to  the  north,  than  any  they  had  ever  seen,  and  that  these, 
and  the  gorillas,  were  the  survivors  of  a  race  ages  ago  extinct  every- 
where beside  in  the  world. 

As  they  sat  smoking  beside  their  lai^geet  camp-fire  on  their  first 
evening  in  tlie  forest^  the  Doctor  alluded  to  this  tradition,  and  said, 
^  How  few,  excepting  those  pretty  well  versed  in  geology,  are  aware 
that  at  some  remote  period  of  time — of  which  we  have  no  record — the 
elephant  was  a  native  of  England;  as  is  proved  by  the  many  fossil 
remains  that  have  been  found,  not  only  of  adults,  but  aJso  young  ones 
that  perished  while  sucklings,  as  they  had  not  even  cut  their  teeth. 
Nor  so  £ur  as  is  known,  are  there  any  elephants  alive  in  the  present 
day,  that  come  near  the  dimenaons  of  those  extinct  monsters  called 
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mammotlis  (though  elephants),  whose  bones  have  been  discovered,  and 
-whose  tusks  were  often  three  or  four  feet  longer  than  any  of  our  known 
living  species." 

"  Nor  are  there  any  whose  tusks  curve  like  those  habitants  of  an 
older  world/'  said  the  Chaplain,  who  had  joined  the  expedition,  and  who 
held  it  a  sacred  duty  to  be  at  his  post  when  danger  was  near  ;  ^'  as  for 
size,  there  is  nothing  now  to  compare  with  them.  One  discovered  at 
Ilford  was  nearly  thirteen  feet  in  length,  another  found  in  Essex  was 
two  feet  in  circumference,  while  some  have  been  dredged  up  that 
weighed  two  hundred  pounds  each ;  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  the 
ivory  is  as  sound  as  if  the  elephants  had  only  been  killed  a  year  ago. 
Owen,  in  his  '  Fossil  Kemains,'  says,  '  the  tusks  of  the  extinct  elephant, 
which  have  reposed  thousands  of  years  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  which 
washes  the  shore  of  Britian,  are  not  always  so  altered  as  to  be  unfit  for 
the  purpose  to  which  (new)  ivory  is  applied;*  he  might  have  said 
myriads  of  years,  from  the  supposed  age  of  the  strata  in  which  some  of 
the  fossil  remains  have  been  discovered." 

'^  There  must  have  been  some  sharpish  fighting  in  those  early  ages,'* 
said  Harry ;  "  an  elephant  with  a  tusk  thirteen  feet  long,  and  two  in 
circumference,  would  make  a  hole  like  a  cannon-ball  in  the  hull  of  the 
enemy  he  struck." 

''  We  shall  never  find  living  such  monsters  as  peopled  this  old 
world,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Only  now  and  then  are  their  huge  bones 
dredged  up  from  the  ocean,  or  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  in  deep 
excavations,  where  they  were  buried  so  long  ago  that  there  is  nothing 
remaining  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  tell  of  the  undated  period  when 
they  ranged  over  its  surface — a  surface  which  no  human  being  ever 
trod ;  as,  ages  ago,  it  was  buried  under  other  strata,  which  the  primitive 
gorillas  may  perchance  have  passed  over,  through  the  progressive  stages 
that  perhaps  branched  out  and  ended  in  our  cannibal  friends  the 
Fans." 

"Leave  Darwin  alone.  Doctor,"  said  the  Captain;  "if  you  can  pick  up 
a  stone  anywhere,  you  always  save  it  to  throw  at,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  original  thinkers  of  this  age,  for  he  always  assigns  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and  a  good  one  too.  If  we  have  descended  from 
the  gorilla,  no  one  can  say  we  haven't  improved." 

The  Fan-hunters  had  a  large  fire  to  themselves,  and  amused  one 
another  in  their  way,  for  they  were  not  without  their  tale-tellers,  and 
when  the  Doctor  stole  round  to  listen  to  the  story  that  caxised  so  much 
laughter  among  them,  he  found,  through  the  interpreter,  that  it  bore 
some  resemblance  to  our  old  tale  of  Tom  Thumb,  and  was  about  some 
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manikin,  that  used  to  hide  in  the  leaves  where  the  elephant  was  feeding, 
get  taken  up  by  its  trunk  and  swallowed,  playing  Old  Boots  while 
inside ;  then  coming  out  in  the  same  manner  as  our  English  Tom 
Thumb  escaped  from  the  cow,  and  the  Doctor  pondered  long  at  the  close 
resemblance  between  the  two  stories,  and  marvelled  much  how  the 
same  ideas  could  have  been  conveyed  to  a  tribe  of  savages  so  far 
removed,  forgetting  (as  I  here  venture  to  hint)  that  it  might  have  been 
picked  up  by  one  of  the  natives  at  the  coast,  who  understood  a  little 
broken  English,  and  by  him  put  together  in  the  Fan  language  a  very 
little  time  before  the  Doctor  heard  it,  as  the  sailors  are  very  fond  of  the 
stories  found  in  our  old  Chop  Books. 

On  the  following  day  they  not  only  came  upon  elephant  tracks,  but 
had  to  scramble  through  the  young  suckers  and  broken  boughs  they 
had  torn  and  trampled  down  while  feeding.  And  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  come  up  to  leeward,  almost  close  to  where  a  large  herd  was  still 
browsing  on  their  favourite  branches.  Their  approach  would  have  been 
heard  but  for  the  caution  given  by  the  natives,  who  moved  along  as 
noiselessly  as  a  gentle  stir  of  air,  that  scarcely  gives  motion  to  a  leaf. 

The  reason  why  they  came  up  so  close  without  being  discovered,  to 
where  the  herd  was  feeding,  was,  that  few  trees  bearing  the  leaves  they 
like  grew  within  the  space  they  traversed,  and  that  they  found  it 
difficult  to  get  along  the  track  the  elephants  had  made,  and  filled  up 
with  the  litter  of  broken  branches  and  trampled  underwood,  that  sprang 
into  its  place  again  as  soon  as  freed  from  their  heavy  footsteps.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  hunters  came  up  to  leeward  of  the  large  herd,  and  so 
near,  that  they  were  able  to  look  at  the  elephants  through  a  low  covert, 
which  spread  along  their  front,  like  the  young  coppice  sometimes  seen 
^n  the  border  of  our  English  woods,  that  springs  up  after  a  three  years' 
clearing  of  the  underwood. 

•*  There's  plenty  of  ivory  there,  Doctor,"  whispered  Hany,  "  if  we 
could  but  get  it ! " 

"  And  plenty  of  feet  to  make  jelly  of  the  whole  lot  of  us,  if  we  should 
be  in  their  way  when  they  make  a  rush  to  escape,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
'*  I  should  have  liked  the  party  better  if  there  had  been  a  less  number." 

"  I'm  afraid  we've  got  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing  here,"  said  the 
Captain,  taking  out  his  pocket  telescope ;  "  why,  there's  a  whole  fleet  of 
'em — some  the  size  of  three-deckers.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  cut  that 
lot  out." 

"  Some  of  the  Fans  are  afraid,"  said  the  Chaplain ;  "  they  have  been 
creeping  through  the  underwood,  as  near  the  herd  as  they  could  venture 
with  safety,  and  report  that  there  ai'e  three  or  four  "  royal "  elephants. 
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not  feeding  with  the  herd,  and  say  that  these  are  the  worst  to  be  feared. 
Omemba — the  Snake,  as  they  call  him,  through  his  method  of  wriggling 
along  flat  on  the  ground — says  there  are  not  lees  than  a  score,  and  some 
of  them  the  largest  bull  elephants  he  ever  saw.  He  is  looked  npon  as 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Fan  hunters,  yet  is  afraid  of  attacking  so  man^r, 
and  says  that  where  one  goes  all  the  rest  will  follow." 

As  the  Chaplain  ceased  speaking,  a  gun  wa§  fired,  which  started  the 
whole  herd,  and,  what  was  worse,  caused  them  to  rush  along  over  the  very 
ground  occupied  by  the  hunters.  Though  every  man  gave  way,  and  the 
very  earth  shook  under  their  heavy  tramp,  yet  the  sailors  were  not  the 
fellows  to  sheer  off  without  giving  the  enemy  a  broadside,  which  they 
did  by  taking  advantage  of  the  trees,  and  firing  from  their  trunks  at  the 
elephants  as  they  passed.  Several  of  the  elephants  were  wounded, 
though  not  one  fell ;  and  this  seemed  to  madden  them  ;  for,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  escape,  they  turned  round  upon  the  hunters,  while  ^e 
cowardly  Fans  set  off  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  with  two  "royal 
elephants  "  close  upon  their  heels. 

"  This  is  turning  the  tables  with  a  vengeance,"  said  the  old  Captain, 
as  the  Doctor  gave  him  ''  a  leg  up  "  into  a  tree ;  ''  instead  of  being  the 
hunters,  we  are  the  hunted." 

Without  bestowing  a  thought  on  either  their  Captain,  Chaplain,  or 
Doctor,  the  sailors  rushed  along  after  the  herd,  with  the  young  lieu- 
tenant at  their  head ;  for  they  had  come  out  to  hunt  elephants  and  get 
ivory,  and  tusks  they  would  hlive,  at  any  sacrifice.  So  the  brave  tars 
went  rushing  along,  having  a  pop  whenever  they  got  a  chance ;  for  all 
was  one  to  Jack,  whether  he  hit  a  trunk  or  a  tail,  or  lodged  his  shot 
in  the  rump.  When  he  struck  one,  there  was  a  loud  hurrah,  and  away 
they  scuttled  after  the  next,  for  they  were  too  nimble,  and  kept  too  sharp 
a  look-out  ahead  to  be  trampled  upon. 

"  Hit  him.  Jack  I  give  it  him  ! "  shouted  one  sailor  to  another.  "  Fve 
had  a  dozen  shots  at  him,  and  I  think  another  dozen  will  about  do  for 
him,  though  he's  got  stowage  enough  for  a  whole  barrel  of  bullets.'' 

So  the  merry-hearted  sailors  went  rushing  along,  sometimes  two  or 
three  of  a  side  firing  away  at  an  elephant  as  he  thundered  along  over 
the  ground  in  the  middle,  their  shot  seeming  to  have  about  as  much 
effect  on  him  as  if  it  had  been  poured  into  a  well-crammed  woolsack. 

One  sailor  forged  ahead  and  got  into  a  tree,  and,  when  the  elephant 
passed  under  the  outlying  branch,  dropped  on  his  back,  letting  £bl11  his 
gun  at  the  same  time,  then  shouting  to  his  shipmates  to  come  on  deck, 
and  offering  to  ''  lend  them  a  hand  up."  But  Jack  had  not  a  very  long 
ride  before  he  was  swept  off  as  he  passed  under  another  branch;  then  he 
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called  to  his  mates  to  '<  lay  hold  of  that  rope  behind  [pointing  to  the 
tail],  and  pull  the  lubber  up." 

One  or  tvo  elephants  in  the  long  run  were  knocked  over ;  but  still  the 
sailors  gave  chase  to  those  that  were  ahead,  saying  that  *'  they  could 
pick  up  the  disabled  craft  when  they  sheered  round/' 

What  caused  the  Fan  hunters  to  decamp  so  suddenly  was  an  old 
tradition  in  which  they  are  firm  believers — that  some  of  their  tribe  had 
injured  the  "  royal  *'  elephants,  and  that  after  death  their  spirits  had 
entered  the  animals  and  impelled  them  onward  to  trample  down  the 
Fans,  and  that  these ''  possessed  "  elephants  could  not  be  killed.  Omemba, 
who  was  a  kind  of  elephant  witch-finder,  was  credited  with  the  power  of 
discovering  the  animals  these  spirits  had  entered,  by  the  evil  expression 
of  their  eyes,  and  had  declared  that  there  were  several  of  them  among 
the  herd.  It  was  this  announcement  which  terrified  them ;  and  when 
the  elephants,  instead  of  attempting  to  escape,  bore  down  headlong  on  the 
hunters,  the  affrighted  Fans  were  as  convinced  as  if  they  had  seen  the 
heads  of  the  demons  thrust  out  of  their  mouths  between  the  tusks,  that 
most  of  them  carried  ring-tailed  imps  in  their  insides. 

As  for  the  sailors,  they  chased  the  elephants  as  they  would  have  done 
the  ships  of  an  enemy  that  were  trying  to  escape,  hurrying  on  under  every 
stitch  of  canvas,  and  when  they  were  fairly  blown,  hauling  up  to  get  their 
wind  again  for  a  minute  or  so,  then  off  once  more,  shouting  and  firing, 
and  bringing  down  a  prize  every  now  and  then,  untU  the  long  shadows 
of  the  trees  gave  warning  that  evening  was  drawing  nigh.  Meantime 
the  Captain,  Chaplain,  and  Doctor  were  kept  prisoners  in  the  trees  they 
had  mounted — all  within  hailing  distance — ^by  several  "  royal "  elephanis, 
who  kept  turning  np  their  evil  eyes  at  them  while  they  paced  about  the 
rugged  stems. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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TO    PUZZLES. 
On  Pages  50i—5\2. 


1.  LiviDgatone.  I  22.  Ccjplogiapb. 

3   Fw"*^'  *^"°""'"  "  *•■«  «»"  °f  ?*>"  •"^Bl't 

I  Chi.d;Hide.AdBn,D™,    H^''^''  ^^  ^^  ^„^ 

5.  Mace,  Acid,  Cite,  Eden.  |      jo^g  j^  m;^^ 

6.  Ogce,Grow,Eope,Ewer.  |  ^j^t.  in  me  what  rtnuifre 

7.  Isia,  SOOE,  lontt,  Snap.  - 

8.  Badi, Unto,  Stop, Hope. 

9.  Weu,Bma,Anto,BeBt. 


10.  Cin>tognph. 
Her  olisnn  axoond,  the  es- 

ohimtreMiHeinory ,  threw, 
A  ohnrin  that  soothes  the 

nund,  and  sweetens  loo  '. 
Sat  is  her  magic  only  felt 

below  f 
S^  throngli  what  brighter  ,  2i.  Cardiganshire. 


effect 
Would  they  work  is  mild 

While*  yon  ohid  me,  I  did 

How    then     might     ;oar 
pTayen  move ! 

As  Tan  Like  It. 

23.  Brecknookshire. 


There  thy  brigh 
mortal  Friendi 
No  more  to  part 


11.  Contented. 

12.  Chorob warden. 

13.  Eye'g'laas. 

14.  The  Standanl. 

15.  Ashby-de-U-Zoooh. 

16.  North  Shielde. 

17.  Newoastle-nndet-Lyna. 

18.  Leightou  BnzEard. 

19.  Strattord-on-Avon. 

20.  BeeialBton,Homcaetlo. 

21.  Enigma. 


25.  Carmartheuehire. 

26.  CarnarTonsbire. 

27.  Denbighshire. 
26.  Flintshire. 

29.  Herionethahire. 

30.  Montgomerysh[Te. 

31.  Pembiokeshira. 

32.  BadnoTshira. 

33.  Chigwell,  Empworth. 

34.  Tell.egg-ram. 

35.  Bargain. 

36.  Tent 

37.  Harriaon     Ainsworth,  i  54.  Daisies 
The  Uisor'a  Daughter.  |  55.  Dandelion. 

PiCTDBK  PozzLB  No.  Til. — "0  reedy  brook!  " 
PicrwBK  PuzzLX  No.  Vni. — "  The  mistletoe  boogh." 


38,  Ccfptograph. 
Hark,   hark,   the    lark  at 
heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Phisbae  'gins  ansa, 
His  steeds  to  wH.ter  at  thaw 
springe, 
On  chalioed  flower*  that 
lies, 
And    winking    Mary-bads 
begin 
To  ope  their  golden  ajes : 
With  everything  that  pretty 
is, 
My  lady  sweet,  arise  ; 
Arise '.  Arise ! 
Shakeapeare. 

39.  Chart. 

40.  Catker,  Dombey. 

41.  Allegorical. 
12.  Procrastination. 

43.  Hononrable. 

44.  EstrangementH. 

45.  Imperiotu. 

46.  Cte8ar,Antony,Foiap«y' 

47.  Hortensia. 

48.  Heliotropes. 

49.  Coronella. 

50.  China  Asters. 

51.  Nemophila. 

52.  Lobelias. 

53.  Violets. 


1. 

My  firal  the  weary  siailor  loves 

(But  t&ke  its  Latin  form), 
The  ablative  then  clearly  proves 

Him  sheltered  itaa\  the  storm. 
My  iteond  with  a  smiling  &oe 

Awaits  him  in  my  ^rvt. 
My  mhole  a  country — 'tis  the  place 

For  wine  to  qnench  your  thirst. 


Word  Squares. 
To  wander. 
An  advei-b, 

A  measui-e. 

3. 

An  ecclesiastic. 
A  Latin  poet 
A  fish. 

4. 
A  place  of  business. 
To  anticipate. 
Ingenuous. 
Confided. 


A  platform. 

A  town  in  PaJestiue. 

A  raetal. 

A  town  in  Umbria. 


A  plant. 

To  praise. 

A  province  of  India. 

A  garden. 

Baried  Towns. 

7.  Take  a  leader  by  that  place. 

8.  In  the  yard  were  fat  hens  and 

cooks  feeding. 

9.  Go  where  you  may,  over  the 

hills  and  over  the  river. 
IC.  He  made  a  cowardly  onset  on 

the  boy. 
11.  He  ia  worth  ingota  of  gold. 
13.  I   am   going   to   see  Stephen 

Field. 

13. 

I  am  a  word  of  1 3  letters. 
My  4,  7,  C  ia  equal. 
My  9,  12,  8,  5,  8,  11  is  to  fight 
My  13,  2,  1  is  delicate. 
My   10,  5,   13,  ia  seen  in  almost 

every  house. 
My  3,  S,  4  ia  a  juice. 
My  whole  is  a  reproach. 

U. 
My  9,  6,  8  ia  a  title. 
My  9,  2,  8,  5  means  kind. 
My  5,  2,  1  is  a  plaything. 
My  4,  3,  5,  7  ifl  to  quote. 
My  8,  7,  9,  5  is  repose. 
And  my  whole  is  a  famous  battle. 
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15. 

Cryptograph. 

5z21ibk. 
Kn  cb,   nl  4iik  kn  cb,  k5zk  ea 

k5b  Qybakeni  : 
Il5bk5bl    'kea    4iiclLbl    e4    k5b 

2e4x,  kn  ay88bl 
K5b     ahe46a     z4x     zllnra     nS 

nyklzGbnya  8iilky4b, 
Nl  kn  kzib  zl2a  z6ze4ak  z  abz  nS 

kbiychba, 
z4x  CO  nwwnae46  b4x  k5b2  ?  kn 

xeb,  kn  anahbbw, 
4n  2nlb ;  z4x,  co  z  ahbbw,  m  azo 

rb  b4x 
K5b  5bzlk  kg5,  z4x  k5b  k5nyaz4x 

4zkylzh  a5ngia 
K5zk  8hba5  ea  5bel  kn,  'kea  z 

gn4ay22zken4 
Xbpnykbo  kn  cb  i'ea5bx. 

16. 

My  whoh  rode  forth  from  his  lordly 
hall, 
His  lordly  hall    in  the  north 
oountree ; 
He  was  a  stalwart  knight,   and 
tall. 
And  a  noble  lord  of  high  degree. 

Lord  Henry  hath  donn'd  his  armour 

bright, 
And  mounted  his  goodly  steed ; 
Plying  my  hist  to  that  &tal  fight, 
He  harried  at  topmost  speed. 

O  !   madly  Lord  Henry  charged 
that  day ; 
My  Ji/r8t  I  wean  was  that  stubborn 
fight; 
But  cold  and  stiff  on  the  earth  he 
lay, 
When  fell  the  shades  of  night. 

17.  No  more  stars. 

18.  Neat  leg. 

19.  I  met  my  Delia. 

20.  Into  my  arm. 


21.  Made  moral 

22.  Nine  thumps. 

23.  Lo,  I  stray. 

24.  I  am  very  strong;  behead 
me,  and  I  am  generally  strong ; 
curtail  me,,  and  I  can  be  weak  or 
strong. 

25.  My  whole  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish an  article  j  behead  me, 
and  I  am  a  man's  name ;  behead 
and  curtail  me,  and  I  denote  ex- 
istence. 

26. 

<'  O,  Mary,  go  and  caU  the  cctUle 

home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee." 
*'  Cheeks  as  soft  as  July  peaches, 
Lips  whose  dewy  scarlet  teaches 
Poppies'  paleness — *^ 
"  Far  from  the  hum  and  toi  1 
Of  a  city's  endless  strife. 
The  flowers  with    gentle  pathos 

speak 
Of  a  holier,  happier  lif&*' 

27. 

'<  The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy 

mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the 

neighb'ring  hilL" 
'*  Theflshes  all  listen. 
Their  taUs  flap  and  glisten." 
"  Wait  for  the  waggon, 
And  we'll  all  have  a  ride." 
'*  But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking 

his  rest, 
With    his  martial    cloak    around 

him." 

28. 

« 

''  The  sun  in  heaven  was  shining 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that 
day." 
<<  The  stately  fuyines  of  England 
How  beautiful  they  stand." 
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"  0*er  Longleat's  toioeray  o*er  Cran- 
boume's  Oaks 
The  fiery  herald  flew, 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stone- 
henge, 
The  rangers  of  Beaolieu/' 

Poets. 

29.  The  endless  number  nominated 
yearly  surprises  one  not. 

30.  Man's    instinct  leads  to  only 

nonsense. 

31.  Can  old  wits    prefer    endless 
raillery] 

32.  Biitish    usurpers    receive  no- 

thing sweet. 

33.  My  old  office  remains  empty. 

U. 

Cryptographs. 

"  Phie,  txepvx  qxifzp  as  pqx  Ikvx, 

Kel  thzlx  ink  yaexvm  rkm, 

Pa  rqxix  mae  pkwxi  gqxxic  pqx 

ykvx 
Kzpq  qacwzpkovx  ikm." 

'^  Sal  qxix  saivaie  kel  yacp  z  pixkl, 
Kzpq  skzepzet  cexwc  kel  cvar  ; 
Bqxix  rzvlc  zffxkchikovm  cwixkl 
Cxxf  vxetpqxezet  kc  z  ta." 

"Saioxki,    fm    cae,"  pqx    qxifzp 

gizxc, 
"  Pa  pxfwh  pqx  Iketxiahc  tvaaf ; 
Sai  maelxi  wqkepaf  aevm  svzxc, 
Pa  vhix  pqxx  pa  pqm  laaf.^' 

35. 

My  inUicds  read  downwards  will 
give  the  name  of  a  well-known 
writer,  and  mj  finals  upwards  one 
of  his  works. 

A  game. 
To  listen. 
A  card. 
To  gather. 
A  note. 


To  cover. 

A  large  bag. 

Absolute. 

A  pronoun. 

A  band. 

A  blow. 

A  particle. 

A  talon  curtailed. 

A  rascal. 

36. 

I  am  a  word  of  14  letters  and 
name  one  of  the  counties  in  Great 
Britain. 

My  6,  10,  9  is  a  river  in  Yorkshire. 

My  5,  6,  1 1,  1 1  is  a  town  in  York- 
shire. 

My  13,  2,  10,  4,  6  is  the  point 
opposite  to  the  sun  in  the 
meridian. 

My  13,  6,  4  is  part  of  a  wheel. 

My  1,  6,  4  is  a  fruit. 

My  1,  2,  4  is  the  particle  of  nega- 
tion. 

My  2,  12,  10  is  to  row. 

My  2,  12,  4,  5  is  a  solemn  affirma- 
tion. 

My  7,  12,  1  is  a  human  being. 

My  8,  9,  11,  11  is  a  hollow  sound- 
ing vessel. 

My  4,  12, 10, 4  is  a  small  fruit  pie. 

37. 

My  second  growing  on  a  tree, 
'Neath  Afric's  sun  you  oft  may  see 

Cherished  by  mjjlrsi. 
But  then  my  first  amid  the  heat 
Will  often  of  my  second  eat. 

Ere  he  quench  his  thirst. 

^Y  first  has  an  immortal  soul. 
And  yet  acknowledges  my  wkoh 

Wherever  he  may  be. 
My  second  marks  the  time   and 

place. 
My  whoU  belongs  to  every  race. 

And  every  dynasty. 
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38. 

I  am  a  word  of  ten  letters. 

My  6,  3,  2,  10  is  a  fruit. 

My  4,  5,  10,  3  is  a  part  of  a  ship. 

My  6,  2,  3,  10  is  a  fish. 

My  1,  8,  9,  7  is  jwu-t  of  the  inside 
of  a  church. 

My  2,  9,  5  is  a  number, 

And  my  wJiole  is  a  town  in  Eng- 
land. 

39. 

My  iniiiah  and  JiTwla  name  two 
English  colonies. 

A  town  in  Normandy. 

A  fruit. 

Part  of  a  ship. 

One  of  JoVs  friends. 

An  ancient  Greek  goddess. 

A  town  in  Thessaly. 

Eaithful. 

Daughter  of  Erectheus'  king  of 

Athens. 
A  part  of  the  day. 


A  measure. 


40. 


I  can  be  spelt  with  one  letter, 

Tho'  rightly  I  have  three. 
I'm  often  found  at  scandal  clubs. 

And  oft  at  a  soir6e. 
The  Temperance  League  uphold  me 
much, 

Th'  intemperate  despise. 
But  every  woman  loves  me,  for 

I  brighten  wits  and  eyes. 
Fine   ladies   like   me    strong   and 
dark. 

Students  prefer  me  green  ! 
And  what  IVe  done  in  India 

Will  speedily  be  seen. 
For  indigo  is  out  of  gear, 

And  opium's  reign  is  past, 
But  mine 's  in  the  ascendant  now, 

And  it,  I'm  sure,  will  last. 


41. 
Cryptograph. 

Ystx  zoe  usvq  vu  zq  nsp  ws, 
So  uix  mvwiu  gzouzquvy  usx, 
Zoe  vo  uin  svwiu  izoe  mxze  ovui 

uixx, 
Uix  tspouzvo  onlqi  roxxu  mvcesun. 

42. 

I  am  found  in  the  mom,  but  not 
in  the  noon ; 

I  am  found  in  the  knife,  but  not  in 
the  spoon ; 

I  am  found   in  blue,  but  not  in 
pink  ; 

I  am  found  in  tin,  but  not  in  zinc ; 

I  am  found  in  coals,  but  not  in  the 
fire; 

I  am  found  in  the  vane,  but  not  in 
the  spire. 

The   letters   will   name  a  cele- 
brated poet. 

43. 

My  first  with  ease  and  power  and 

grace 
Can  nimbly  leap   from    place   to 

place, 
And  seems  to  fancy's  curious  eyes 
A  wanderer  bright  in  starry  skies. 

My  second  hugs  and  wreathes  with 
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John  Barleycorn  of  Burns's  story  ; 
'Tis  also  manhood's  rough  presage. 
Dark  in  youth,  but  white  in  age. 

My  whole  a  plant  once  physic  for 

the  town, 
With  leaves  of  green  and  flowers 

that  change  to  down. 


"  Ho  iroK  in  Iho  vcr;  act  of  ipriDgias  apan  mo  whan  tho  boat 
rocked  nnouily,  and  the  madman  losing  hU  luluioa  wildly  tiiraw 

cot  bis  arms." 


A  SEA  TALE  OF  FQTT  YEAES  AGO- 

Bl   Linnr.  C.   B.   LOW,  (late)  I.  N. 

Part  II. — Alone  on  thb  Waters. 

N  thn  frigate  was  seen  hull-dowt],  aod  not  till  then, 
d  the  crew  of  the  barque  breathe  again ;  congratulations 
ere  exchanged  over  a  cask  of  rum  freshly  tapped  to 
lebrate  their  lucky  escape.  The  corpse  of  the  mat« 
as  lifted  by  two  of  the  revellers,  aad  placed  on  a 
ating,  and  then  the  drunken  wretches  went  through  a 
irody  OB  the  fimeral  ceremony.  Taking  the  most  sor 
ed  names  into  their  profane  lips,  the  burying  party  read 
le  service  through,  amid  the  approving  shouts  of  laughter 
their  comrades,  and  then,  at  its  conclusion,  the  still 
arm  body  of  the  chief  officer  was  ignominioualy 
nrned  overboard  with  their  feet. 

ut  all  danger  of  the  discovery  of  their  crimes  was  not 

^er.     On  the  following  day  another  man-of-war  was 

d,  and  again  the  crev?'  were  thrown  into' a  state  of 

dismay.     After  a  consultation,  it  waa  agreed  that  it  would 

be  better  not  to  run  the  chance  ^ain  of  being  boarded  ;  they  decided, 

therefore,  to  crowd  all  sail  ou  the  ship  and  trust  to  her  good  seagoing 

qualities  to  escape.     It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  they  could  but 

mam^e  to  keep  their  lead  only  a  few  hours  by  dint  of '  carrying  on,* 

when  night  set  in  they  would  easily  elude  the  superior  SMriftneea  of  their 

pursuers.     The  barque's  helm  was  put '  hard  up '  and  the  yards  were 

<  braced  in,'  as  she  fell  off  from  the  wind.     We  bowled  along  at  a  fine 

rate ;  but  the  man-of  war  had  sighted  us,  and,  from  the  manteuTre 
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we  had  effected,  without  doubt  entertained  eome  suBpicions  of  our 
respectability ;  she  in  turn  crowded  all  sail  and  gave  chase.  As  we 
watched  her  bearing  down  on  us,  we  marked  a  small  white  puff  from  her 
bows,  and  the  next  moment  the  boom  of  a  distant  gun  gave  notice  that 
she  demanded  as  a  right  that  we  should  '  heave  to '  and  abide  an  inspec- 
tion. It  was  a  grim  warning  that  she  was  in  earnest,  and  that  as  soon 
as  she  could  reach  us  with  round  shot  she  would  try  the  efficacy  of  some 
of  those  projectiles.  "We  obstinately  held  on  our  course,  like  a  thing 
burdened  with  guilt,  and  anxious  to  escape  from  the  inqtiisition  of  the 
outraged  law.  The  barque's  masts  were  piled  up  with  a  towering  mass 
of  sails,  and  the  only  hope  of  the  crew  now  rested  in  her  sailing  qualities. 
The  *  royals '  were  set,  and  the  studding-sails  and  every  stitch  that 
would  draw,  and  then,  having  given  our  answer  to  the  loud-voiced 
summons,  all  hands  bent  over  the  bulwarks  and  watched  with  breathless 
interest  the  result  of  the  terrible  game  at  which  they  were  playing. 
Like  gamblers,  they  had  staked  their  all  upon  one  cast  of  the  die.  Would 
it  be  life  or  death  ?  Now  one  man  thought  that  the  man-of-war  was 
gaining,  and  expressed  his  opinion  to  this  effect ;  now  another  ruffian 
with  a  foul  oath  swore  that  the  barque  was  leaving  her  pursuers  behind, 
and  that  if  only  our  spars  held  together  we  should  make  good  our 
escape  before  nightfall. 

"  But  soon  the  tongue  of  the  speaker  was  silenced,  for  it  became 
manifest  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  war-ship  was  gaining 
on  them.  She  was  one  of  the  crack  cruisers  that  the  shipbuilders  of 
the  royal  dockyards  knew  how  to  build  in  bygone  years,  and  which, 
with  the  '  hearts  of  oak '  that  manned  them,  made  England  in  very 
deed  what  she  aspired  to  be— the  proud  mistress  of  the  seas.  Those 
hearts  of  oak  we  have  still  in  abundance ;  but,  alas  !  there  is  too  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  crack  ITonpareih  we  have  not.  The 
'  saucy  ArethusaSy  and  the  ships  of  the  pre-eminence  of  those  composing 
the  flying  squadron  which  Sir  Edward  Pellew  (better  known  as  Lord 
Exmouth)  knew  how  to  handle,  and  which  were  the  terror  of  the 
Johnny  Cra]}eauds,  where  are  they?  We  have  been  completely  out- 
stripped in  the  race  by  our  cousins  over  the  water,  those  go-ahead 
Yankees,  who  seem  to  be  aiming  at  universal  empire. 

"The  frigate — she  was  a  44-gun  ship — was  gradually  overhaiding 
us  ;  about  this  there  could  be  now  no  mistake.  After  a  hasty  consulta- 
tion,  it  was  decided  that  all  the  spare  spars,  and  everything  thac 
they  could  most  quickly  lay  their  hands  upon,  should  be  thrown  over- 
board. The  crew  accordingly  set  to  work,  and  some  of  the  cargo  from 
'tween  decks  was  passed  up  and  hove  overboard.     This  had  a  sensible 
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effect  on  our  rate  of  sailing ;  but  still  the  frigate  had  the  advantage,  and 
it  seemed  certain  that  before  night  set  in  she  would  be  within  range  of 
us  with  her  bow-chasers,  and  would  be  enabled  to  give  us  a  taste  of  her 
metal.  With  her  shot  she  could  hardly  fail  in  bringing  down  some  of 
our  masts  or  yards  about  our  ears ;  for  there  could  be  no  better  mark 
than  that  presented  by  the  barque,  as  she  sped  along  with  her  white 
wings  spread  out  like  some  gigantic  sea-bird ;  and  once  any  of  our  plumes 
were  dipped,  farewell  to  all  hope  of  escape.  It  was  an  exciting  race. 
AU  eyes  were  directed  aloft,  as  a  gust  of  wind,  stronger  than  ordinary, 
would  whistle  through  the  rigging  and  bend  the  tall  top-gallant  masts, 
or  cause  the  studding-sail  booms  to  work  backwards  and  forwards  like 
well-made  fishing-rods.  The  wind  continued  to  freshen;  but,  as  our 
pursuer  '  carried  on,'  we  were  obliged  to  keep  the  same  press  of  canvas 
alofL  Tt  was  neck  or  nothing,  and  was  the  most  exciting  race  I  ever 
witnessed  ashore  or  afloat, — ^what  turfmen  would  call  a  *  close  thing.* 
Just  then  there  was  a  loud  crash  somewhere  aloft,  and  we  found  our- 
selves eased  of  all  further  trouble  as  to  taking  in  the  fore  top-gallant 
studding  sail,  a  step  regarding  the  propriety  of  which  there  had  been 
some  discussion ;  for  the  sail  was  blown  away  from  the  yard  and  boom, 
and  was  seen  like  a  small  white  cloud  in  the  distance.  The  hopes  of 
the  piratical  crew  fell  to  zero  at  this  catastrophe ;  that  it  was  all  over 
with  them  the  greatest  optimist  in  the  gang  unwillingly  allowed.  A 
loud  clamour  arose  among  the  panic-stricken  foreigners  as  to  what  now 
would  be  the  best  step  to  take.  I  shuddered  as  I  heard  one  man  coolly 
say  that  rather  than  let  themselves  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  captain  of 
the  man-of-war,  he  proposed  that  the  ship  and  all  her  contents  *  should 
go  up  to  heaven  like  a  sky-rocket* '  *  Let  us  all  blow  up  together,'  said 
this  desperado. 

"This  advice  was,  however,  scouted  by  the  majority,  and,  as  the 
proposal  had  no  seconder,  it  was  dropped. 

**  I  felt  somewhat  relieved.  Another  black-browed  pirate  expressed 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  better,  and  more  manly,  to  fight  it  out 
with  the  enemy.  '  Let  us  allow  them  to  send  a  boat  on  board,  and  then 
despatch  the  crew  to  look  after  the  mate,  as  they  seem  to  be  so  anxious 
to  know  all  about  us.' 

"  He  meant  what  he  said  j  but  these  fellows  were  base  cowards  at 
heart,  and  had  no  stomach  for  a  fair  fight ;  so  this  also  was  vetoed  It 
was  easy  enough,  as  one  timid  sailor  observed,  to  kill  the  officer  who 
first  put  his  foot  on  the  deck  ;  but  the  armed  boat's  crew  of  a  man-of-war 
could  not  be  put  to  death  without  a  hard  struggle ;  and  then  there  was 
the  frigate  herself  to  think  about 
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"They  were  all  at  their  wits'  end,  when,  as  if  to  sharpen  their 
faculties,  they  received  a  reminder  from  his  Majesty's  ship.  The  frigate, 
'  luffing  up '  a  couple  of  points,  fired  a  round  shot,  which  came  hurtling 
through  the  air,  and,  striking  the  water  close  alongside,  so  as  to  send  a 
column  of  spray  right  over  the  forecastle,  '  ricochetted,'  and  then  buried 
itself  in  the  sea  £ar  ahead.  .  But  their  hour  of  retribution  had  not  yet 
come.  In  luffing  up,  the  frigate's  studding  sails  forward  (which  she  also 
had  set)  were  thrown  suddenly  aback,  and  the  strain  was  more  than  the 
spars  affected  by  the  manoauvre  could  stand.  In  a  moment  both  the 
top-gallant  and  topmost  studding-sail  booms  were  carried  away,  and  the 
wreck,  falling  over  to  windward,  dragged  the  top-gallant  mast  itself 
after  it.  A  ringing  cheer  broke  foi*th  from  the  lately  downcast  group  of 
sailors  on  board  the  barque.  They  were  saved  at  the  critical  moment ; 
for  the  captain  of  the  bow-chaser  just  fired  had,  in  all  probability,  got 
our  vessel's  range,  and  the  next  shot  would  have  decided  their  fate.  The 
man-of-war  continued  the  chase ;  but  it  was  clearly  useless,  and  before 
nightfall  had  wrapped  sea  and  sky  in  its  sable  mantle  all  danger 
of  pursuit  was  over.  The  frigate  had,  indeed,  set  up  a  new  top-gallant 
mast,  and  with  amazing  smartness  had  *■  bent '  a  fresh  sail ;  but  it  was 
too  late,  for  the  heavens  were  covered  with  heavy  clouds,  making  the 
night  starless.  When  morning  broke,  no  sail  was  visible  on  the  horizon. 
It  seemed  as  if  fortune  was  propitious  to  the  consummation  of  the 
crimes  they  contemplated,  and  that  these  desperadoes,  now  for  the 
second  time  so  nearly  captured  red-handed,  would,  after  all,  effect  their 
escape. 

"  At  daybreak,  then,  we  found  ourselves  again  alone  on  the  waters ; 
there  was  a  fine  breeze  from  the  north-westward,  and  the  vessel  was 
bowling  along  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour.  The  crew,  however, 
since  the  events  of  the  last  two  days,  felt  ill  at  ease,  and  anxious  eyes 
were  bent  to  windward,  as  fears  were  expressed  lest  another  cruiser 
should  appear  in  sight  and  give  chase,  when  the  luck  might  go  against 
them.  Black  as  ink  were  the  clouds  banking  up  on  the  weather  bow, 
and  it  looked  as  if  a  gale  was  brewing  in  that  quarter.  I  saw  that 
something  was  at  last  in  contemplation  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
prisoners.  The  ringleaders  conferred  together  on  the  poop,  and  it  was 
evident,  by  their  directing  their  eyes  on  the  two  luckless  captives,  that 
they  were  about  to  take  some  steps  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of 
their  charges.     They  soon  came  to  a  determination. 

''  The  captain  and  second  mate  were  called  up,  and,  their  bonds  being 
first  cut  adrift,  they  were  informed  that  it  had  been  decided  that  they 
should  be  turned  adrift  in  an  open  boat     The  poor  wretches  pleaded 
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hard  to  be  spared  such  a  fate,  as  it  wotdd  be  certain  death  to  them ; 
at  least,  they  petitioned,  let  them  remain  on  board  till  the  storm,  now 
about  to  set  in,  had  blown  over ;  but  no,  the  brutal  pirates  laughed 
at  their  fears,  and  did  not  scruple  to  inform  them  that  it  was  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  might  soon  meet  their 
deaths,  that  they  confided  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  threatening 
tempest ;  '  and  to  make  certain  doubly  sure,'  said  the  spokesman,  *  we 
are  going  to  turn  you  adrift  without  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  Dead 
men,  you  know,  sir,'  continued  this  ruffian  in  a  mocking  quasi- 
respectful  tone,  ^tell  no  tales;  at  least,  the  old  proverb  says  so,  and 
we  shall  see  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  Oh  !  by  the  bye, 
gentlemen,*  he  added,  '  on  second  thoughts,  you  shall  have  some  food, 
for  we  don't  wish  you  to  starve.  Here,  young  'un/  beckoning  to  me 
with  one  hand,  '  you  are  fat,  and  tender  as  a  chicken  too ;  just  join  your 
kind  friends  there,  and  when  they  begin  to  feel  hungry  you  can  provide 
them  with  a  meal.' 

"  I  almost  died  with  fear  as  I  heard  thiff  terrible  mandate  uttered  by 
the  jeering  wnetch,  who  spoke  as  if  the  whole  thing  was  really  a  very 
good  joke.  The  crew  laughed  their  approval,  and  one  among  them 
called  out  to  me  <  to  look  alive,'  which  sally  provoked  another  shout  of 
approbation.  In  vain  I  implored  them  each,  severally  and  collectively, 
to  have  mercy  on  me  ;  that  I  would  promise  not  to  divulge  anything, 
but  woiild  work  hard  and  do  their  bidding. 

''I  might  just  as  well  have  asked  for  mercy  from  a  Punished  tiger. 
As  I  was  being  led  to  the  gangway,  my  brother  asked,  and  obtained 
leave  to  bid  me  good-bye.  He,  poor  fellow,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
came  up  to  where  I  stood,  and  embraced  me  affectionately,  bidding  me 
keep  up  my  spirits  and  not  despair.  As  he  clasped  me  in  his  arms  I 
felt  something  forced  down  the  front  of  my  loose  sailor's  shirt  I  knew 
how  powerless  he  was  to  help  me,  and,  feeling  for  his  distress,  strove  to 
hide  the  tears  which  would  flow  down  my  cheeks.  The  parting  only 
lasted  a  few  moments.  I  was  forced  into  the  boat  in  company  with  the 
two  officers,  and  then,  after  handing  us  down  a  couple  of  oars,  '  to  pull 
to  Feruambuco,'  as  they  jestingly  said,  the  boat  was  cast  adrift,  and  we 
dropped  astern.  In  two  or  three  hours  the  ship  was  lost  to  view,  and 
we  were  alone  on  the  waters. 

"I  confess  I  cried  bitterly,  and,  as  I  was  only  a  child  at  the  time,  I  need 
not  feel  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  It  was  a  situation  to  have  tried  the 
heart  of  the  stoutest.  As  to  my  companions,  they  seemed  swallowed  up 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  terrible  fate  awaiting  them ;  not  a  word  did 
either  of  them  speak,  but  they  sat  moodily  contemplating  the  waves  as 
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they  leaped  around  the  boat.  The  clouds  had  now  overspread  the 
heavens,  and  we  watched  with  despair  the  appi*oach  of  what  threatened 
to  be  the  harbinger  of  our  doom.  Presently  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain 
fell ;  then  a  strong  g^t  of  wind  sent  the  spray  over  us  in  a  briny 
shower,  drenching  us  through.  It  was  only  a  squall,  however,  and, 
though  the  thunder  rattled  and  the  lightning  played  freely  about  us,  the 
wind  did  not  freshen  into  a  gale.  When  night  came  on,  and  I  b^an  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  I  bethought  me  of  my  brother's  gift.  I  con- 
sidered it  would  be  more  prudent  to  wait  till  it  was  quite  dark  before 
indulging  in  my  meal,  for  I  guessed  the  little  padcet  contained  some 
food.  I  now  drew  it  forth,  and  found  some  fresh  tinned  meat  wra,pped 
up  in  a  piece  of  sail-cloth.  I  thought  for  a  minute  or  two  whether  I 
should  give  a  morsel  to  my  comrades  :  I  knew  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so ; 
but,  alas  !  hunger  and  the  idea  of  the  straits  to  which  I  nught  yet  be 
reduced  compelled  me  to  decide  against  the  promptings  of  my  better 
nature ;  so  I  nibbled  a  piece  in  secret,  and  then  thrust  the  remainder 
back  into  my  bosom.  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  selfishness,  and  then  the 
grim  joke  of  the  sailor  as  to  my  fat  condition  recurred  J»  my  mind,  and 
I  thought  that  my  continued  plumpness,  while  my  companions  were 
getting  thinner  day  by  day,  would  yet  be  my  ruin.  The  night  at  length 
passed,  day  broke,  and  I  looked  with  anxiety  at  my  comrades ;  I  thought 
they  looked  at  me  with  hungry  eyes,  but  it  must  have  been  my  evil 
conscience  that  pricked  me. 

"  The  wind  had  risen  with  the  sun,  and  by  noon  was  blowing  a  fresh 
breeze.  This  increased  all  day,  and  towards  sunset  there  was  a  heavy 
sea  on,  accompanied  with  half  a  gale  of  wind  We  had  tried  at  times  to 
keep  the  boat's  head  to  the  waves  by  dint  of  pulling  with  the  oars  ;  hut 
our  strength  soon  gave  way,  and  we  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  task. 
Besides,  life  was  hardly  worth  stru^ling  for,  as  it  was  only  prolonging  the 
agony.  During  the  whole  day  we  had  not  sighted  a  single  sail,  and 
now  that  night  was  closiDg  in  with  such  dirty  weather,  there  was  little 
probability  of  our  ever  seeing  another  sunrise. 

'^  With  the  increasing  darkness  the  wind  increased,  and  the  sea  raged 
about  our  frail  barque  until  all  hope  of  surviving  the  terrors  of  the 
night  was  blotted  out  in  despair.  As  I  look  back  now,  it  really  was 
little  short  of  miraculous  that  our  lives  were  not  sacrificed  over  and 
over  again,  for  the  heavy  waves  broke  over  us  completely  and  half  filled 
the  boat ;  indeed,  we  thought  she  would  founder  every  moment,  and, 
tired  and  cold  and  wet  though  we  were,  the  imminence  of  our  perii 
kept  us  awake  and  watchful.  Yet,  through  the  mercy  of  a  kind 
Providence,  my  life  was  preserved.     Towards  morning  the  gale  was  a^ 
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its  worst,  and  at  length  one  of  our  number  fell  a  victim  to  its  fury. 
A  large  wave  came  towering  above  us  from  ahead.  The  boat,  owing 
doubtless  to  her  being  almost  waterlogged,  did  not  rise  to  it  with  her 
usual  buoyancy ;  curling  above  us  like  a  huge  serpent,  its  crest  broke 
and  fell  into  the  little  cutter,  and  in  an  instant,  rushing  onward  in  its 
mad  oourse,  swept  the  second  mate  out  of  the  boat.  The  poor  wretch 
gave  one  agonized  cry  for  help ;  but  no  help  could  come.  He  disappeared 
in  the  darkness,  for  a  moment  visible  rolling  over  and  over  amid  the 
gleaming  phosphorus  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  which  seemed  to  glow 
like  an  incandescent  mass  of  some  fiery  substance.  His  voice  was  soon 
lost  in  the  roar  of  the  howling  storm,  and  our  number  was  reduced  to 
two.  How  happy,  I  thought,  was  his  &te  !  for  now,  though  tossing 
about,  the  sport  of  the  mad  seas,  he  no  longer  suffered  the  cruel  pangs 
engendered  by  the  contemplation  of  the  terrible  death  impending  over 
usy  and  to  which  we  were  still  the  victims.  Neither  the  captain 
nor  I  spoke  a  word ;  we  only  waited  with  the  stolid  calmness  of  in- 
difference for  the  next  heavy  sea,  which  would  in  all  likelihood  put  an 
end  to  our  sufferings.  But  the  gale  had  now  reached  its  height  and 
began  to  abate  ;  with  it  the  sea  quickly  fell,  and  the  morning  found  us 
still  living,  though  weary,  wet,-  and  hungry.  All  danger  from  the 
violence  of  the  storm  had  passed  away.  During  the  horrors  of  the 
past  night  my  mind  had  dwelt  much  on  the  baseness  of  my  conduct  in 
not  sharing  with  my  companion  the  food  my  brother  had  given  me. 
I  had  determined,  did  he  survive  till  daybreak,  to  atone  for  my  selfish- 
ness. Accordingly,  I  drew  out  the  remains  of  the  fresh  meat,  and  gave 
the  captain  half.  The  sight  of  the  food  gladdened  the  poor  starving 
wretch.  He  snatched  out  of  my  hand  the  morsel  I  offered  him,  and 
swallowed  it  with  avidity.  On  finishing  his  share,  he  demanded  some 
of  mine.  I  attempted  to  expostulate  with  him,  and  reminded  him  that 
I  need  not  have  given  him  anything.  Though  naturally  a  kind-hearted 
man,  his  hunger  made  him  selfish,  and  I  was  obliged  to  yield  up  a  moiety 
of  that  I  had  retained  for  myself.  It  was  only  a  just  punishment  for 
my  greediness,  as  the  captain  took  care  to  inform  me  while  devouring 
before  my  eyes  the  succulent  morsel  he  had  robbed  me  o£  This  gone, 
starvation  stared  us  in  the  face,  and,  what  was  more  unendurable, 
we  were  maddened  by  an  intense  thirst.  I  did  not  •  suffer  as  much 
from  this  as  my  companion,  and  he,  refusing  to  believe  my  assertion 
that  I  had  no  drinkables  about  me,  made  me  strip,  and  examined  my 
clothes. 

'*  As  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens,  our  craving  for  drink  increased.    The 
late  commander  of  the  barque  seemed  to  suffer  intensely.     His  tongue 
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swelled  in  his  mouth,  and  I  fancied  in  my  terror  that  his  mind  began 
to  wander.  He  lay  down  on  the  thwarts  moaning  with  agony,  and 
every  now  and  then  raising  his  head  and  glaring  at  me  with  an  ex- 
pression that  almost  froze  my  blood  with  fear.  Horrible  stories  that  I 
had  heard  as  a  boy,  of  men  in  open  boats  opening  the  veins  of  their 
dead  and  living  shipmates  and  sucking  the  blood,  recurred  to  me.  I 
had  often  read  such  accounts  with  a  fearful  interest,  and  now  it  seemed 
as  if  I  was  to  share  the  fate  of  such  hapless  wretches. 

The  sun  commenced  to  descend  the  heavens,  and  my  comrade  got 
worse.     He  at  length  spoke,  and  told  me,  in  accents  husky  and  broken, 
for  his  voice  seemed  positively  to  rattle  in  his  throat — of  his  intention  to 
drink — unable  to  proceed,  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  my  breath  almost 
left  my  body  with  horror,  as  I  waited  to  hear  his  dreaded  resolve,  for  it 
could  be  nothing  less,  I  felt  certain,  than  a  determination,  vampire-like, 
to  suck  my  blood — some  salt  water.     I  breathed  once  more.  I  implored 
him  not  to  do  so,  for  that  if  he  imprudently  indulged  his  raging  thirst 
by  a  draught  of  this  briny  beverage,  it  would  certainly  kill  him.      He 
said  he  did  not  care,  and  leaning  over  the  boat's  gunwale,  and  scooping 
up  the  water  in  both  hands,  he  drank  copiously  of  it.     After  slaking 
his  thirst,  he  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber.     You  cannot  imagine  with  what 
overwhelming  terror  I  watched  the  sleep  of  this  man.     Cooped  up  in 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  small  cutter,  I  sat  idmost  touching  him,  and 
felt  my  utter  helplessness  to  contend  against  him  were  he  to  attempt 
my  destruction  in  a  fit  of  insanity.     I  was  a  boy  of  tender  years,  and 
he  was  a  full-grown  man  j  so,  sir,  you  must  excuse  me  for  my  apparent 
cowardice.     I  should  say  those  few  hours  of  expectation  were  the  most 
fearful  I  have  ever  passed.     I  must  own  to  a  dark  and  wicked  thought 
once  having  crossed  my  mind,  as  I  sat  there  with  my  aching  eyeballs 
riveted  on  the  flushed  countenance  of  the  sleeper.     For  a  moment  the 
devil  put  the  thought  into  my  head  that  I  could,  by  an  exertion  of  all 
my  strength,  push  him  overboard,  as  the  boat  rolled  over  on  one  side  in 
the  hollow  of  the  swell.     Shuddering,  I  dismissed  the  thought,  and  felt 
I  was  no  better  than  the  cruel  pirates  who  had  turned  me  adrift  thus 
to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst.     I  uttered  a  prayer  for  forgiveness  and 
mercy,  and  then  continued  my  fearful  vigils,  for  I  felt  I  could  never 
close  my  eyes  more  while  that  man  was  my  only  companion.     He  had 
been  sleeping  now  for  four  hours,  breathing  heavily  the  while,  when 
about  simset  he  suddenly  awoke  with  a  wild  scream.     The  fearful  event 
I  had  anticipated  had  now  only  too  surely  come  to  pass.     I  was  alone 
on  the  wide  sea  with  a  madman  !     Oh  !  how  unspeakably  terrible  was 
the  expression  of  the  face  which,  with  every  feature  contorted  with 
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fiendish  malignity,  glared  at  me  from  the  stem-sheets  of  this  small  boat, 
while  I  sat  in  the  bows  only  a  few  feet  distant !  God,  I  felt,  had  de- 
serted me,  and  I  was  left  to  die  under  the  hands  of  this  creature — a  fate 
lees  preferable  than  that  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  some  wild  animal. 
I  could  not  move  as  I  encountered  his  scowling  eyes,  lit  up  as  they 
were  by  that  fearful  light  which  is  seen  alone  in  the  orbs  of  those 
unhappy  mortals  from  whose  soul  reason  has  fled.  Our  eyes  met,  and 
he  yelled  forth  his  triumph.  Like  a  tiger  making  ready  to  seize  his 
prey,  he  jumped  up,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  springing  upon  me,  when 
the  boat  rocked  uneasily  as  it  descended  the  side  of  a  long  smooth- 
surfaced  wave.  The  weight  of  his  body  as  he  rushed  along  from  thwart 
to  thwart  '  listed  *  it  on  one  side  still  further ;  the  madman,  feeling 
himself  losing  his  balance,  wildly  threw  out  his  arms.  In  his  un- 
reasoning haste  he  had  not  calculated  on  the  unstable  footing  under  him. 
It  was  too  late  to  save  himself;  he  had  lost  his  equilibrium,  and  with  a 
hoarse  curse  of  despair  the  wretched  man  fell  backwards  into  the  water. 
Animated  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  I  quickly  put  out  an  oar 
and  puUed  the  boat's  head  round  and  away  from  him;  but  it  was 
unnecessary,  for  the  captain  of  the  barque  did  not  rise  to  the  surface 
again.  I  felt  thankful  for  my  preservation,  for  ahy  death  was  preferable 
to  that  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  a  raving  lunatic.  I  felt  weak  and 
very  ill  too,  and  knew  that  I  was  sinking  into  the  last  sleep  which 
knows  no  waking,  and  must  soon  follow  my  two  companions ;  at  least 
it  was  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  die  quietly,  though  it  was  very  sad  to 
breathe  one's  last  witn  no  mother  or  friend  to  soothe  one's  dying 
moments.  First  glancing  round  the  horizon,  I  lay  down  on  the  thwarts 
in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  boa^  and  fell  into  a  dreamless  slumber.  How 
long  I  slept  I  know  not,  but  I  was  awaked  by  hearing  a  loud  voice 
shouting  out,  <  Boat  ahoy  !  D'ye  hear  there,  boat  ahoy  ! '  and  at  the 
same  moment  there  was  a  rushing  sound  as  of  water  rippling  against 
the  bows  of  a  ship.  With  a  great  exertion  I  raised  myself  into  a  sitting 
attitude,  and  found  that  there  was  a  great  ship  in  full  sail  within  a  few 
feet  of  my  little  vessel.  On  trying  to  jump  on  my  legs  to  answer  back 
the  hail,  I  found  I  was  too  weak.  I  fell  back  again,  feebly  muttering 
a  wish  that  they  would  take  me  on  board.  Weakness  had  deprived  me 
of  my  voice  also,  and  I  well  remember  being  filled  with  the  agonizing 
thought  that  I  should  be  left  behind,  after  all.  But  the  same  voice 
again  shouted  out  lustily,  '  Hard  a  starboard  ! '  and  only  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  vessel — which  I  saw  was  a  man-of-war  by  her  guns — 
from  nmning  me  down.  Many  people  now  came  rushing  to  the  ship's 
side.     I  had  enough  strength  left  in  me  to  take  off  my  cap,  and  wave 
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it  once  or  twice  over  the  rail.  My  signal  was  seen,  for  I  could  hear 
some  one  singing  out,  ^  Lay  the  yards  square/  '  Starboard  main  braces,' 

<  Square  away.'     I    knew  what    that  meant.      They  were  going  to 

<  heave  to.'  Again  the  boatswain's  and  his  mate's  whistles  were  heard 
shrilly  sounding,  and  their  gruff  voices  bellowed  out  in  chorus,  'Away 
there,  port  cutters.'  There  was  the  loud  whirr  as  the  yardu  flew  round, 
a  creaking  noise  I  could  hear,  and  then  a  splash,  as  the  boat,  lowered 
away  from  the  blocks  at  the  '  davit '  head,  struck  the  water.  Then  the 
sound  of  oars  was  audible,  and  in  another  minute — though  it  seemed  to 
me  like  an  age — ^there  was  a  slight  shock ;  my  boat  was  seised  by  stout 
hands ;  some  one  jumped  in.  I  could  hear  a  man's  voice  exdaim  in  a 
compassionate  tone,  '  Poor  boy  1 '  I  was  lifted  up,  the  ecstatic  feeling 
that  I  was  saved  came  over  me,  and  that  is  all  I  remember. 

'^  To  conclude.  I  was  taken  on  board  the  man-of-war,  which  proved  to 
be  his  Majest/s  ship  Calpumia,  She  was  indeed  the  very  vessel  which 
had  hailed  us  a  few  days  before,  and  in  endeavouring  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  whose  captain  the  chief  mate  had  been  murdered.  On  recovering 
my  senses,  I  mustered  up  sufficient  strength,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
brandy,  to  narrate  all  the  fearful  events  which  had  brought  me  to  my 
present  position.  I  was  told  that  two  days  after  they  had  parted  from 
the  barque  they  encountered  the  man-of-war  which  had  chased  us 
unsuccessfully.  From  them  they  learnt  the  real  character  of  the  barque, 
for  the  description  of  the  two  vessels  tallied  so  exactly  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  they  were  identical,  and  the  captain  immediately  retraced 
his  steps  to  chase  the  pirate.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  tilie 
Calpumia  luckily  sighted  the  barque  after  a  three  days'  chase.  A 
round  shot  this  time  carried  away  the  foretopmast,  for  they  'carried  on' 
again  and  tried  to  escape.  He  sent  a  couple  of  boats  with  well-armed 
crews  to  board  her.  The  mutineers  did  not  dare  to  show  fight,  but 
surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  taken  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  long  war  with  France,  they  were  tried  there 
by  a  naval  court  Six  of  them  were  strung  up  at  the  yard-arm,  and 
the  rest  sent  to  the  mines  in  Brazil,  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.  My  brother  and  the  carpenter  were  of  course  released,  and 
joined  the  Calpitmiay  in  which  vessel  I  had  already  shipped. 

"That  was  the  way,  sir,  I  first  joined  the  navy." 


€ltbtx  Animals* 

THE    MOLE,    A    MINER. 


[HE  Mole,  from  its  excavating  propensities,  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  performs  its  subterranean 
labours,  may  be  considered  a  prototype  of  the  men  who 
dig  out  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  pass  a  weaziaome 
portion  of  their  lives  in  its  deep  recesses. 
The  miner,  who  pursues  his  way  through  the  rocks  and  the  earth, 
constructs  his  galleries  and  chambers  with  stays  and  supports,  to  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  operations  with  security  :  gradually,  obstructicms  are 
removed,  and  hi9  progress  is  thus  fisMulitated.  So  with  the  mole ;  the 
clever  little  animal  plods  with  unwearied  assiduity  underground,  boring 
through  the  earth,  constructing  tunnels,  storehouses  for  food,  chambers 
for  its  young,  and  sagaciously  making  passages,  not  only  as  hunting- 
grounds  for  the  worms  on  which  it  chiefly  subsists,  but  as  a  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  surprise.  In  this  latter  precaution  the  mole  offers  a 
prudent  example  to  the  human  miner,  who  is  often  careless  in  providing 
for  his  own  safety.  We  read,  sometimes,  of  tunnels  and  railroads  and 
canals^  falling  in,  or  giving  indications  of  insecurity,  after  immense  sums 
of  money,  and  human  labour,  have  been  expended  in  making  them.  The 
instinct  of  the  mole  in  its  tunnelling  operations,  supplies  the  want  of 
science.  Like  a  thoroughly  experienced  contractor  or  engineer,  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  for  such  purpose  is  considered,  and  a  greater  or  less 
depth  of  earth  is  driven,  according  to  circumstances,  as,  whether  the 
excavation  is  near  the  surface,  or  under  a  stream  or  road — ^the  most 
minute  attention  being  given  to  its  perfect  security,  and,  let  me  add, 
with  the  mole  (Aw  never fa/Us. 
A  genUe  upheaving  of  the  earth  on  the  surface,  and  the  casting  forth 
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of  a  finelj-pulverized  mould,  show  the  busy  creature  at  its  labours ; 
and,  if  the  works  are  laid  open,  we  can  trace  their  wonderful  con- 
trivance, and  gain  some  idea  of  the  instrument  that  creates  them. 

The  subterranean  estate  of  the  mole  consists  of  the  habitcUion,  or 
/ortreas,  the  nest  in  which  the  female  mole  rears  her  young,  and  the 
gaUeries,  or  hunttng-groundsy  in  which  the  animal — always  sleek  and 
plump — would  appear  to  carry  on  a  thriving  provision-business  on  its 
own  account.  The  fortress  is  shaped  as  a  dome,  and  is  constructed  of 
earth,  finely  beaten  and  compressed  together  by  the  little  architect.  At 
the  base  of  the  interior,  a  circular  gallery  communicates  with  a  smaller 
upper  gallery,  by  means  of  five  passages,  which  run  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances, and  a  central  chamber,  or  dormitory,  which  opens  to  the  upper 
gallery  by  three  passages,  while  others  lead  away  from  the  lower  gallery 
in  different  directions. 

Like  a  skilful  strategist,  the  mole  provides  for  its  retreat,  in  case  of 
surprise  from  its  relentless  enemies  the  mole-catcher  and  the  gardener. 
To  secure  such  facilities,  it  provides  a  passage  which  leads,  at  first, 
downwards,  from  the  central  chamber ;  then  upwards,  until  it  joins  one 
of  the  highroads,  which  the  animal  keeps  always  open.  These  passages 
are  formed  by  pressing  the  earth  until  it  becomes  smooth  and  compact, 
while,  to  provide  against  detection,  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
molehills  thrown  up.  A  short  time  since,  while  walking  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  my  house  in  Devonshire,  my  little  boy  drew  my  attention 
to  an  agitation  of  the  mould  near  a  footpath.  I  concluded  immediately 
that  a  mole  was  making  havoc  with  my  smooth  grass,  and,  approaching 
rapidly  and  cautiously,  I  suddenly  pressed  down  the  two  ends  of  the 
mole-run,  hoping  that  I  should  thus  catch  the  marauder  ;  but  although 
the  action  was  almost  instantaneous,  the  little  animal  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  one  of  his  subterranean  I'etreats,  and  it  was  only  by  using  a 
trap  afterwards  that  I  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  justice. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mole  traverses  its 
passages  is  related  by  Henri  Le  Court,  a  French  refugee  during  the 
revolution  of  1793.  This  gentleman  distinguished  himself  as  a 
naturalist,  and  made  researches  into  the  pectdiarities  of  the  mole.  He 
watched  an  opportunity,  and  when  the  animal  was  out  on  its  feed,  at 
one  of  the  most  distant  points  from  its  fortress  (to  which  spot  the  mole's 
highroad  leads),  Le  Court  placed  along  the  course  of  that  road,  between 
the  mole  and  the  fortress,  several  little  camp-colours,  the  staff  of  each 
being  a  straw,  and  the  flag  a  bit  of  paper,  at  certain  distances,  the 
straws  penetrating  down  into  the  passage.  Near  the  end  of  the  sub- 
terranean road  he  inserted  a  horn,  the  mouthpiece  of  which  stood  out 
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of  the  ground.  When  all  was  ready,  Le  Court  blew  a  blast  loud  enough 
to  frighten  all  the  moles  within  hearing  out  of  their  propriety ;  and  the 
little  gentleman  in  velvet,  whose  presence  at  the  spot  he  had  well  ascer- 
tained, was  affected  accordingly.  Down  went  the  little  flags  in  succes- 
sion, with  an  astonishing  celerity,  as  the  terrified  mole,  rushing  along 
towards  its  retreat,  came  in  contact  with  the  flag-straws,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  its  swiftness  was  equal  to  the  speed  of  a  horse  at  a  good 
round  trot. 

The  nest  in  which  the  female  mole  produces  her  young  is  distinct, 
and  usually  distant  from  the  habitation,  and  is  not  always  crowned 
with  a  hillock,  but  when  such  is  the  case,  it  ia  much  larger  than  the 
ordinary  molehills.  It  is  made  by  enlarging  and  excavating  the  point 
where  three  or  four  passages  intersect  each  other ;  the  bed  of  the  mole 
is  formed  of  young  grass,  root-fibres,  and  herbage. 

Through  the  passages  which  lead  from  the  nest  the  mole  brings  the 
food  for  its  young,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  shows  all  the  exemplary  ten- 
derness of  a  good  parent ;  though,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  this  is  not  of  long 
continuance,  for  the  affections  of  the  animal  are  transitory. 

The  mole  has  a  most  voracious  appetite,  and,  from  the  structure  of  its 
teeth,  indulges  only  in  animal  food,  chiefly  earth-worms,  which  it  skins 
with  marvellous  dexterity  before  eating ;  mice,  lizards,  frogs,  and  birds 
contribute  to  vary  its  repasts,  but  it  has  a  strong  aversion  to  toads,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  acrid  secretions  in  their  skins.  "  Plenty,  and 
often,*'  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  of  living  with  the  mole,  for,  its  diges- 
tion being  very  rapid,  the  craving  for  food  is  incessant,  and  even  a  short 
fast  might  be  fatal  to  the  animal.  When  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will 
attack  and  devour  one  of  its  own  kind.  To  absorb  so  much  food  renders 
a  good  supply  of  water  necessary,  and  this  the  little  contriver  obtains  by 
making  a  run,  or  passage,  from  its  habitation  to  the  nearest  pond  or 
ditch.  If  this  should  be  too  distant,  the  clever  animal  sinks  small  wells 
in  the  shape  of  upright  shafts,  or  holes,  to  contain  rain-water.  Very 
often  these  tiny  reservoirs  may  be  seen  brimful  of  water. 

It  is  now  time  that  I  should  give  you  some  description  of  the  mole, 
and  this  I  will  endeavour  to  do  as  simply  as  possible,  my  earnest  desire 
being  to  lead  your  thoughts  to  the  Great  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and 
to  show  you  how  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  of  His  creatures 
have  been  &shioned  for  every  purpose  of  their  existence.  The  mole  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  Living  underground,  it  possesses  all  the 
essentials  necessary  to  such  a  condition.  The  body  is  stout  and  thick ; 
the  snout  is  long,  pointed,  and  of  great  strength,  to  enable  it  to  burrow 
in  the  earth ;  and  this,  together  with  the  large  broad  hands  and  feet,  are 
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very  sendtiYe  to  the  touch.  The  palms  of  the  hands  are  always  tamed 
outwards,  or  backwards  ;  the  wide  hands  are  the  great  instruments  of 
action,  peiforming  the  offices  of  a  pickaxe  and  shovel  in  excavating ; 
the  claws,  or  nails,  are  strong,  flat,  and  trenchant,  and  all  these  qualities 
unite  admirably  to  help  the  animal  in  its  labours. 

If  you  could  watch  the  mole  in  its  mining  operations,  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  works.  The  ^'  pickaxe 
and  shovel  "  of  the  animal  (to  which  I  have  alluded)  perform  their  dis- 
tinctive duties  with  wonderful  accuracy,  the  little  workmen  leaving 
nothing  incomplete,  the  earth  being  dug  and  pulverized  into  exiareme 
fineness,  and  then  carefully  pressed  and  smoothed  into  shape. 

Tou  have  probably  seen  a  mole,  but  you  may  not  have  examined  it 
very  closely,  or  you  must  have  admired  the  soft,  short-out,  velvety  coat 
it  wears.  Now,  this  comfortable  covering  of  the  little  aninoAl  is  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  wearer ;  no  particle  of  soil  can  adhere  to  it ; 
it  is  singularly  fine,  yieldiog  in  every  direction,  and  ofifering  no  re- 
sistance to  the  toucL  Thus  the  mole  is  not  impeded  in  its  retreat  from 
danger  while  retiring  backwards  (as  it  always  does  in  peril),  nor  in 
turning  round  (which  the  size  of  its  passages  would  not  permit),  but 
tail-foremost,  until  it  arrives  at  a  junction  of  passages,  when  its  flight  is 
head-foremost^  as  with  other  animals.  Now,  if  this  fur  happened  to  be 
coarse,  the  progress  of  the  mole  would  be  difficult — ^first,  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  fur,  and  then  by  its  acting  as  a  brush,  so  as  to  choke  up 
the  galleries,  by  removing  the  loose  earth  from  the  sides  and  ceiling. 
Thus  you  will  perceive  how  the  softness  of  the  fur  obviates  both  these 
effects.  The  tail,  though  short,  possesses  a  powerful  sensitive  feeling, 
and  so  gives  notice  to  the  mole  of  any  danger  from  behind. 

Instead  of  its  ordinary  black  colour,  the  mole  is  occasionally  found 
yellowish,  white  or  grey,  and  even  orange. 

It  was-  believed  by  the  ancients  that  the  mole  was  deficient  in  tiie 
organ  of  sight,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  ''  The  smallness  of  the  eyes," 
as  Pennant  observes,  ''  is  to  the  mole  its  peculiar  happiness,  a  slight 
degree  of  vision  being  requisite  for  an  animal  ever  destined  to  live 
underground.  Had  these  organs  been  larger,  they  would  have  been 
perpetually  liable  to  injuries  by  the  earth  falling  into  them;  but 
nature,  to.  prevent  that  inoonvenienoe,  has  not  only  made  them  very 
small,  but  also  covered  them  very  closely  with  fur.  Anatomists 
mention,  besides  these,  a  third  very  wonderful  contrivance  for  their 
security,  and  inform  us  that  each  eye  is  furnished  with  a  certain 
muscle  by  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  withdrawing  or  exer^ng 
them,  aocording  to  its  exigencies." 
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The  eight  of  the  animal  appears  to  be  designed  for  operating  as  a 
warning  only  on  emerging  into  light ;  and,  indeed,  for  an  animal  living 
underground,  more  acute  light  would  only  be  an  incumbrance. 

That  the  amount  of  vision  supplied  to  the  mole  is  amply  sufScient  is 
shown  by  air  experiment  made  by  M.  Le  Courts  who,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  habits  of  this  curious  animal  This 
gentleman  took  a  spare  water-pipe,  or  gutter,  open  at  both  ends.  Into 
this  pipe  several  moles  were  introduced  successively.  As  long  as  the 
spectators  stood  motionless,  the  introduced  mole  made  the  best  of  its 
way  through  the  pipe,  and  escaped ;  but  if  they  moved,  or  if  even  a 
finger  was  raised,  the  mole  stopped,  and  then  retreated.  Several 
repetitions  of  the  same  experiment  were  made,  with  the  same  I'esult. 

I  have  shown  how  the  eyes. of  the  mole  are  sufficient  for  its  use  and 
protection ;  so  in  the  organs  of  hearing  and  smelling  the  animal  is  hyno 
means  deficient.  The  mole  has  no  external  ears,  and  Hunter  observes 
that  such  are  not  to  be  found  in  many  animals  whose  lives  are  spent 
underground,  because  the  earth  assists  considerably  in  vibration; 
besides,  the  external  ears  would  be  an  impediment  to  the  animal  in 
burrowing.  A  small  opening,  capable  of  being  closed  or  otherwise  at 
pleasure,  leads  to  the  internal  apparatus  of  hearing,  which  is  efiectually 
defended  by  bristles  from  the  intrusion  of  earth  or  sand.  The  sense  of 
smelling  must  be  unusually  acute  in  the  mol^  to  enable  it  to  pursue  and 
capture  its  prey  with  the  facility  it  does,  for  we  know  how  quickly 
the  worms,  upon  which  it  preys,  retire  at  the  smallest  movement  of  the 
earth  in  which  they  live.  The  mole  will  penetrate  banks  of  earth  after 
worms  lodged  in  their  interior,  and  hunt  for  them  in  the  richest  parts  of 
the  field,  or  on  the  edges  of  dimg-heaps,  guided  chiefly  by  the  scent, 
which  directs  it  in  the  midst  of  darkness  to  its  food.  The  gluttonous 
propensities  of  the  mole  lead  it,  afber  having  exhausted  the  preserves  in 
its  hunting-grotmds,  to  wander  from  its  concealment  to  the  surface, 
during  the  fine  nights  of  summer,  in  search  of  snails  and  worms  in  the 
grass ;  but  here  it  frequently  falls  a  prey  to  its  keen-eyed  adversary  the 
owl,  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  dainty  morsel. 

Like  all  great  feeders,  the  mole  indulges  in  a  prolonged  nap  after  the 
gratification  of  its  appetite.  This  sleep,  generally  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  lasts  for  about  four  hours,  or  longer,  when  hunger  awakens  the 
animal  to  fresh  exertions.  While  you,  my  young  friends,  are  tranquilly 
enjoying  the  repose  of  the  night^me,  the  mole,  re-animated  by  a  desire 
for  food,  is  pursuing  with  relentless  activity  the  game  in  its  hunting- 
grounds,  and  making  repairs  and  additions  to  its  subterranean  estate. 

The  Talpa  Europcea,  or  common  mole,  the  subject  of  my  remarks, 
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abounds  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  except  the  utmost  north  and  utmost 
south.     It  seems  to  have  a  particular  preference  for  our  own  oountiy, 
where  its   old  English  name,  Movldwarp  or  Mwddivxxrp    (from   the 
Saxon  molde,  mould,  and  toeorpcm,  to  throw  up),  is  still  employed  in 
some  places.     Whether  the  animal  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
"  poacher  "  on  forbidden  ground,  and  treated  '(when  cau^t)  accordingly 
— ^that  is,  hung  to  a  tree,  as  is  practised  in  my  part  of  the  country, — or 
whether  its  burrowing  propensities  are  sufficiently  mischievous  to  merit 
such  a  punishment,  is  a  matter  of  question.     Agriculturists,  however,  do 
not  regard  the  little  animal  with  favour,  and  a  war  of  extermination  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  traps,  and  the  active  employment  of  travelling 
mole-catchers.      Farmers  declare  that  the  mole  injures  the  soil  by 
thinning  it  of  earth-worms,  that  loosen  the  soil  by  their  boring  opera- 
tions, rendering  it  more  porous,  and  thus  more  nutritive  to  plants.     But 
to  this  we  may  urge  that  an  over-abundance  of  earth-worms  might 
prove  more  injurious  to  the  soil  than  the  tunnelling  of  the  painstaking 
mole.      The  farmer,  perhaps,  has  more  reason  to  complain  when  he 
traces  his  enemy  excavating  amoug  his  grain-fields,  after  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  the  blades  are  rising.     Then,  again,  in  extensive  sheep-walks, 
the  subsoil  which  the  moles  throw  up  forms  a  good  top-dressing  to  the 
short  grass,  the  roots  of  which  they  do  not  appear  to  injure.     It  has 
even  been  asserted  that  sheep-walks  from  which  the  moles  have  been 
extirpated  have  become  deteriorated  in  the  character  of  their  produce, 
and  the  proprietors  have  been  obliged  to  introduce  them  again.     The 
friends  of  the  mole  maintain  also  that  it  destroys  the  wireworm,  the 
plague  of  the  farmer  and  the  gardener,  besides  all  kinds   of  grabs 
deposited  in  the  ground. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  I 
may  observe  that  some  persons  are  too  apt  to  attribute  evil  propensities 
to  many  inofifensive  little  animals  that  cross  their  path,*  from  old  pre- 
judices or  popular  fancies,  without  reflecting  on  the  possible  good  such 
ci-eatures  may  effect.  A  patient  watchfulness  of  the  habits  of  animals 
will  correct  many  of  the  errors  that  too  often  deform  the  tmderstanding* 
As  Milton  says, — 

la  not  the  earth 
With  yarioua  living  creatures,  and  the  air 
Beplenishod,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?    Know'st  thoa  not 
Their  language  and  their  ways  ?    They  alao  know 
And  leMon  not  contemptibly.    With  theee 
Fine  pastime. 


%    Russian    ftgtni. 


CHAPTER  I. — THE  UNDCIBCTBD  CRIHE. 

jKO  those  who  have  voyaged  over  distant  climes,  whether  by 
land  or  sea,  or  to  such  as  have  devoted  themselves  in  the 
quiet  of  their  studies  to  works  of  travel,  it  Las  doubtless 
occurred  as  a  singular  circumstance  that  natives  inhabit' 
ing  countries  which  have  had  no  communication  one  with 
another  possess,  in  common,  certain  s»iperstitions,  I  do  not  now  «]>eflk 
of  the  "touch  of  nature"  which  the  great  poet  says  "makes  the  whole 
world  kin,"  but  more  of  that  legendary  lore,  which,  like  the  "  sagas  "  of 
our  Scandinavian  forefathers,  forms  an  unwritten  literature,  if  I  may  so 
define  it, — a  fact  which,  to  my  mind,  proves  the  affinity  existing  between 
the  different  members  of  the  vast  family  of  the  human  race.  Wide 
apart  as  the  poles  though  sections  of  mankind  may  be,  there  is  an 
invisible  chain  of  sympathy,  which,  like  the  thin  wire  now  throbbing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stormy  Atlantic  with  messaj^es  of  peace  and  goodwill 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  binds  all 
nationalities  together  and  testifies  to  our  common  origin. 

Among  these  superstitions  is  that  of  the  "  were-wolf,"  which  used  to 
prevail  in  the  Germany  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  "loup-garou"  of 
France,  as  the  creature  \vhich  was  supposed  to  be  a  sorcerer  in  the 
form  of  a  wolf  was  called.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  man  was  actually 
publicly  executed  in  the  Low  Countries,  towards  the  end  of  thn  sixteenth 
century,  for  the  imputed  crime  of  being  able  to  change  himself  at  will 
into  a  "  were-wolf,"  so  that  this  belief  was  not  confined  entirely  to  the 
ignorant.  Before  recounting  the  singular  legend  I  heard  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Russian  peasant,  and  which  is  somewhat  similai'  in  its 
3« 
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general  charaoteristics  to  the  above  tradition  of  the  ^^were-wolf,"  I  -will 
give  an  eoctraot  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  Indian  papers 
which  seems  to  bear  on  the  origin  of  this  superstition.  The  truth  of  the 
narrative  may  be  relied  on,  for  it  is  attested  by  witnesses  whose  veracity 
cannot  be  impeached. 

The  JDdhi  Gazette  of  September,  1852,  says, — 

**  About  seven  years  ago,  a  trooper  in  attendance  on  Kajah  Hurdut 
Sing,  of  Bondee,  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Ghagra  river,  in  the  Bahraetch 
district,  was  passing  near  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  that  river, 
when  he  saw  two  wolfs  cubs  and  a  boy  drinking  in  the  stream.  H!e 
had  a  man  with  him  on  foot,  and  they  managed  to  seize  the  boy,  who 
appeared  to  be  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  took  him  up  on  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle,  but  he  was  so  wild  and  fierce  that  he  tore  the  trooper's 
clothes  and  bit  him  severely  in  several  places,  though  he  had  tied  his 
hands  together.  He  brought  him  to  Bondee,  where  the  Kajah  had  him 
tied  up  in  his  artillery  gun-shed,  and  gave  him  raw  flesh  to  eat ;  but  he 
several  times  cut  his  ropes  and  ran  off,  and  after  three  months  the  Rajah 
got  tired  of  him,  and  let  him  go.  He  was  then  taken  by  a  Cashmere 
mimic,  or  comedian,  who  fed  and  took  care  of  him  for  six  months ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  also  got  tired  of  him,  for  his  habits  were 
filthy,  and  let  him  go  to  wander  about  the  Bondee  bazaar. 

'^  One  day  he  ran  off  with  a  joint  of  meat  from  a  butcher's  shop,  and 
soon  after  upset  some  things  in  the  shop  of  a  ^  bunneea,'  who,  having  a 
bow  at  hand,  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him.  The  arrow  penetrated  the  bo/s 
thigh.  At  this  time  Sanaollah,  a  Cashmere  merchant  of  Lucknow,  was 
at  Bondee  selling  some  shawl  goods  to  the  Eajah  on  the  occasion  of  his 
brother's  marriage.  He  had  many  servants  with  him,  and  among  them 
one  called  Janoo,  a  lad,  and  an  old  man  named  Bamzan  Khan.  Janoo 
took  compassion  upon  the  poor  boy,  extracted  the  arrow  from  his  thigh, 
had  his  wound  dressed,  and  prepared  a  bed  for  him  under  the  mango 
tree,  where  he  himself  lodged,  but  kept  him  tied  to  a  tent-pin.  The 
youth  would  at  that  time  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh.  To  wean  him  from 
this  custom,  Janoo,  with  the  consent  of  his  master,  gave  him  rice  and 
pulse  to  eat.  The  lad  rejected  them  for  several  days,  and  ate  nothing ; 
but  Janoo  persevered  and  by  degrees  made  him  eat  the  balls  of  rioe 
which  he  prepared  for  him ;  he  was,  however,  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  ia 
bringing  him  to  do  this.  The  odour  from  his  body  was  very  offensive, 
and  Janoo  accordingly  had  him  rubbed  with  mustard-seed  soaked  in 
water,  after  the  oil  had  been  taken  from  it,  in  the  hope  of  removing  the 
smell.  He  continued  this  for  some  months,  and  fed  him  upon  rice, 
pulse,  and  flour  bread ;  butthe  odour  did  not  leave  him.     The  lad  had 
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hardened  markB  upon  his  knees  and  elbows^  from  liaving  gone  on  all 
fours.  In  about  six  weeks  after  he  had  been  tied  up  under  the  tree, 
with  a  good  deal  of  beating,  and  rubbing  his  joints  with  oil,  he  was  made 
to  siand  and  walk  upon  his  legs  like  other  human  beings.  He  was 
never  heard  to  utter  more  than  one  articulate  sound,  and  that  was 
^  Aboodeea^'  the  name  of  the  little  daughter  of  the  Cashmere  mimic, 
who  had  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  for  whom  he  had  shown  some 
kind  of  attachment.  In  about  four  months  he  began  to  understand  and 
obey  signs.  He  was,  by  means  of  them,  made  to  prepare  the  hookah, 
put  lighted  charcoal  upon  the  tobacco,  and  bring  it  to  Janoo>  or  present 
it  to  whomsoever  he  pointed  out. 

^^  One  night,  while  the  boy  was  lying  under  the  tree  near  Janoo,  the 
latter  saw  two  wolves  come  up  stealthily  and  smell  at  the  boy.  They 
then  touched  him,  and  he  got  up,  and,  instead  of  being  frightened,  the 
boy  put  his  hands  upon  their  heads,  and  they  began  to  play  with  him. 
They  capered  round  him,  and  he  threw  straw  and  leaves  at  them. 
Janoo  tried  to  drive  them  off,  but  could  not,  and  became  much  alarmed, 
and  he  called  out  to  the  sentry  over  the  guns,  Meer  Akbar  Allee,  and 
t(4d  him  that  the  wolves  were  going  to  eat  the  boy;  but  when  he  saw  them 
begin  to  play  together,  his  fears  subsided,  and  he  kept  quiet.  Gaining 
confidence,  by  degrees  he  drove  them  away;  but  after  going  a  little 
distance,  they  returned,  and  began  to  play  again  with  the  boy.  At  last 
he  succeeded  in  driving  them  off  altogether.  Janoo  thought  that  they 
must  have  been  the  two  cubs  with  which  the  Ix^  was  first  found,  and 
that  they  were  prevented  from  seizing  him  by  recognisdng  the  smell. 
They  licked  his  face  with  their  tongues  as  he  put  his  hands  on  their 
heads. 

"Soon  after,  his  master,  SanaoUah,  returned  to  Lucknow,  and 
threatened  Janoo  to  turn  him  out  of  his  service,  unless  he  let  the  boy  go. 
He  persisted,  however,  in  taking  the  boy  with  him,  and  his  master 
relented. 

^'  He  had  a  string  tied  to  his  arm,  and  led  him  along  by  it^  and  put  a 
bundle  of  clothes  on  his  head.  As  they  passed  the  jungle,  the  boy  would 
throw  down  the  bundle,  and  try  to  run  into  the  jungle ;  but  on  being 
beaten  he  wotdd  put  up  his  hands  in  supplication,  take  up  the  bundle, 
and  go  on ;  but  he  seemed  soon  to  forget  the  beating,  and  did  the  same 
thing  at  almost  every  jungle  they  came  through.  By  degrees  he 
became  quite  docile.  Jauoo  was  one  day,  about  three  months  after  their 
return  to  Lucknow,  sent  away  by  his  master  for  a  day  or  two  on  some 
business,  and  before  his  return  the  boy  had  gone  off,  and  he  could  never 
find  him  again.     About  two  months  after  the  boy  had  gone,  a  woman  of 
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the  weaver  caste  came  with  a  letter  from  a  relation  of  the  Bajah  Hurdut 
Sing  to  Sanaollah,  stating  that  she  resided  in  the  village  of  Chureyrakotra 
on  his  estate,  and  had  had  her  son,  then  about  four  years  of  age,  taken 
from  her,   some  five  or  six  years  before,  by  a  wolf;  and  from  the 
description  which  she  gave  of  him,  he,  the  Rajah's  relation,  thought  he 
must  be  the  boy  whom  his  servant  Janoo  took  away  with  him.     She 
said  that  her  boy  had  two  marks  upon  him,  one  on  the  chest  of  a  boil, 
and  one  of  something  else  on  the  forehead,  and  as  these  marks  corre- 
sponded precisely  with  those  found  upon  the  boy,  neither  she 'nor  Ihey 
had  any  doubt  that  he  was  her  lost  son.     She  remained  four  months 
with  the  merchant  Sanaollah,  and  Janoo,  his  khidmutgar,  at  Lucknow,  but 
the  boy  could  not  be  found,  and  she  returned  home,  praying  that  informa- 
tion might  be  sent  to  her,  should  he  be  discovered.     Sanaollah,  Janoo, 
and  Ramzan  Khan,''  continues  the  correspondent  of  the  Delhi  Gazette^ 
"  are  still  at  Lucknow,  and  before  me  have  all  three  declared  that  the  cir- 
cumstances here  stated  are  strictly  true.     The  boy  was  altogether  about 
^ve  months  with  Sanaollah  and  his  servants  from  the  time  they  got  him, 
and  he  had  been  taken  about  four  months  and  a  half  before.     Janoo 
further  adds  that  he,  after  a  month  or  two,  ventured  to  tie  a  waistband 
upon  the  boy,  but  he  often  tore  it  off  in  distress  or  anger.     After 
he  had  become  reconciled  to  this,  in  about  two  months  he  ventured  to 
put  upon  him  a  vest  and  a  pair  of  trousers.     He  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  him  keep  them  on,  with  threats  and  occasional  beatings.     He 
would  disencumber  himself  of  them  whenever  left  alone,  but  put  them 
on  again  in  alarm  when  discovered,  and  to  the  last  often  injured  or 
destroyed  them  by  rubbing  them  against  trees  or  posts,  like  a  beast, 
whenever  any  part  of  his  body  itched.     This  habit  he  could  never  break 
him  of. 

'*  I  can  discover,  however,''  adds  the  narrator  of  the  above  statement, . 
^'  no  well-established  instance  of  a  man  who  had  been  nurtured  in  a 
wolfs  den  having  been  found.  There  is  at  Lucknow  an  old  man  who 
was  found  in  the  Oude  Tarai  when  a  lad,  by  the  hut  of  an  old  hermit 
who  had  died.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  wolves  by  this 
old  hermit.  The  trooper  who  discovered  him  brought  him  to  the  king 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  ever  since  supported  in  comfort, 
being  still  called  '  the  wild  man  of  the  woods.'  He  was  one  day  sent  to 
me  at  my  request,  and  I  talked  with  him.  His  features  indicate  him  to 
be  of  the  Tharoo  tribe,  who  are  found  only  in  that  forest.  He  is  very 
inoffensive,  speaks  little,  and  that  little  imperfectly,  and  he  is  still 
impatient  of  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  partictdarly  with  such  as 
are  disposed  to  tease  him  with  questions.     That  he  was  found  as  a  wild 
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boy  in  the  forest  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure 
that  he  ever  lived  with  wolves." 

Every  schoolboy  knows  of  the  suckling  of  Komulus  and  Bemus  by  the 
she-wolf,  and  though  the  very  existence  of  those  two  founders  of  the 
mightiest  empire  the  world  has  seen  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  yet  if  such 
a  tale  as  the  foregoing  is  to  be  believed,  there  is  nothing  so  very  im- 
probable in  the  myth  which  makes  a 'wolf  the  foster-mother  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  most  renowned  race  of  warriors  of  ancient  or  modem  history. 

However,  to  commence  my  story.  Having  obtained  three  years'  sick 
leave  from  India,  where  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer  from  that 
"  bite  noire  "  of  all  Anglo-Indians  called  by  the  faculty  "  hepatitis,"  I  so 
far  recovered  my  health  during  the  second  year  of  my  return  home  that 
I  determined  to  try  what  a  few  months*  travel  in  Bussia,  with  such 
shooting  as  I  could  manage  to  obtain,  would  do  to  set  me  up.  A  winter 
among  the  eternal  snows  of  the  north  of  Bussia,  the  reader  will  allow, 
was  a  decided  change  from  the  stifling  heat  of  the  plains  of  Central 
India.  However,  as  my  liver  had  attained  the  relative  dimensions  of 
that  of  the  unlucky  feathered  biped  whose  destiny  it  is  to  gratify  the 
paUtes  of  gourmands  when  the  organ  in  question  is  dished  up  in  the 
tempting  form  of  "  pat€  de  foie  gras,"  I  resolved  to  see  if  there  was  any 
virtue  in  the  nipping  blasts  of  the  White  Sea  to  reduce  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  said  organ  to  proportions  more  consonant  with  a  state 
of  health.  Accordingly  I  set  sail  for  '^  Holy  "  Bussia,  and,  after  a  short 
stay  at  St.  Petersburg,  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Archangel,  in  the 
north,  and  plunged  into  the  thick,  dark  forests  of  fir  and  larch  with 
which  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  crowned,  and  which  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  everlasting  hills  with  an  evergreen  mantle.  There  are  to 
be  found  the  bear  and  the  wolf,  and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  object  of 
shooting  some  of  these  animals  that  I  left  the  busy  haunts  of  men  and 
buried  myself  in  the  deep  woods  without  any  companionship. 

When  I  say,  however,  without  any  companionship,  I  am  not  speaking 
quite  correctly,  for  I  had  engaged  the  services  of  what  we  should  call  in 
India  a  ''shikarri,"  that  is,  a  huntsman  who  knows  the  neighbourhood 
well,  and  who  can  take  you  to  the  points  most  frequented  by  the  game 
of  which  you  are  in  pursuit.  Now,  my  friend  the  "shikarri"  was  a 
strange,  reserved  sort  of  fellow ;  at  times,  indeed,  his  moodiness  would 
deepen  into  moroseness,  and  on  such  occasions  his  company  was  anything 
but  desirable.  I  was  often  on  the  point  of  parting  with  him ;  but  he 
was  an  admirable  huntsman,  and,  when  not  seized  with  his  fits  of  gloom, 
his  conversation,  though  not  entertaining  (for  I  cannot  recall  his  ever 
having  smiled  in  my  presence),  was  often  very  instructive.     He  knew 
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everything  relating  to  the  habits  of  the  game  of  those  regions,  whether 
feathered  or  four-footed,  and  told  me  many  curious  anecdotes  r^arding 
them. 

One  day  we  were  out  shooting,  and  suddenly  came  upon  a  wolf,  irhich 
I  shot  dead  at  the  first  discharge.  We  ran  up  to  the  brute  laid  ejcamined 
it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  large  and  very  fierce-looking  specimen  of  the 
quadruped.  As  we  lifted  its  head  we  saw  the  death  agony  contorting 
its  features  and  imparting  to  their  sharp  outline  a  peculiar  look  of 
undying  malignity.  In  a  moment  or  two,  and  after  fixing  its  eves,  now 
glazing  in  death,  on  my  comrade,  as  if  it  mistook  him  for  its  slayer,  the 
beast,  with  a  struggle,  expired  at  our  feet  When  mj  companion  looked 
more  closely  at  the  animal  I  remarked  that  he  trembled  and  appeared 
ill  at  ease.  After  regarding  the  face  of  the  wolf  for  a  minute  with  an 
expression  of  fear  on  his  stolid  and  impassive  features,  he  drew  back  and 
was  retiring,  when,  moved  with  curiosity  at  such  an  unaccountable 
exhibition  from  a  man  possessing  the  strong  nerves  which  Imhoff  had 
displayed  on  different  occasions,  I  asked  what  had  alarmed  him.  Pointing 
to  the  prostrate  form  of  the  wolf,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agitated  voice, 
''  Did  you  not  see  the  marked  way  in  which  it  looked  at  me  when  it  was 
dying  r' 

"  Well,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  and  what  of  that  1  Did  it  know  you  ?  At 
all  events,  it  is  dead  now,  and  cannot  harm  you." 

The  fellow  looked  angrily  at  me,  while  hia  face  flushed  crimson  as  he 
marked  my  tone  of  derision. 

**  Yes,*'  he  said,  ''  but  have  you  not  marked  hi»  face  1  Look  at  it  now. 
It  is  not  the  face  of  a  wol£  Don't  you  see  the  lineaments  of  a  man  in 
every  feature  9  Can't  you  recognize,  too,  the  human  expression  in  the 
lines  about  the  mouth  and  eyes  ? "     ^ 

I  looked  more  closely  at  the  wolf,  and,  true  enough,  there  dawned 
upon  my  mind  the  resemblance  not  only  to  the  features,  but  to  the  very 
expression  of  a  man  in  the  countenance  of  the  dead  brute :  it  was  like, 
strangely,  fearfully  like,  the  visage  of  a  wicked,  bad  man. 

I  have  seen  such  a  face,  allowing  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  long 
wolfish  profile,  among  the  busy  assemblages  of  men  in  this  city  of  London 
— the  face  of  the  man  who  has  long  ground  down  poor  suitors  or  clients 
with  exactions  for  payment  to  the  uttermost  £uthing,  and  who  has 
grown  fat  on  the  proceeds  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  I  have  seen,  too, 
such  an  expi^ession  on  the  face  of  a  man  whom  I  can  recall  to  mind, 
whose  heart  was  as  hard  as  adamant  against  the  prayer  of  the  houseless 
b^gar  he  met  in  the  almost  deserted  street  on  a  bitter  cold  night  during 
Christmas,  when  a  warm  fireside  and  every  comfort  awaited  him  at  his 
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own  heartli — a  man  who  told  yon,  with  an  unctuous  satis&ction,  that 
he  prided  himself,  sir,  on  turmng  a  deaf  ear  to  the  starving  wretch  who 
prayed  him,  for  the  great  Grod's  sake,  to  buy  him  a  morsel  of  bread  from 
the  baker's  shop,  before  the  brilliant  gaslight  of  which,  as  it  flared  out 
into  the  street,  the  meeting  took  place.  "  No,  sir,"  says  the  gentleman 
with  the  wolfish  countenance  and  adamantine  heart,  buttoning  up  his 
coat ;  "  we  pay  heavy  poor-rates  enough :  go  to  the  parish.  I  make  it  a 
practice,  on  principle"  (Heaven  save  the  mark !)  ^'  never  to  give  a  half- 
penny in  the  streets."  He  turns  away,  and  on  the  morrow,  in  the  grey 
light  of  the  morning,  as  the  cold  east  wind  sweeps  round  the  street  comers, 
and  seems  to  search  the  very  marrow  in  the  bones  of  Constable  X  41,  as 
that  intelligent  officer  comes  to  relieve  his  shivering  comrade  at  his  post, 
a  figure  is  seen  crouching  on  a  low  door-step  rolled  up  into  a  shape  that 
one  would  think  no  human  being  could  attain.  The  policeman  pushes 
the  miserable  bundle  of  rags,  which  contains  an  immortal  soul  (as  the 
preachers  take  care  to  inform  us  every  Sunday  morning  from  the  pulpit), 
and  the  bundle  of  rags  rolls  over  on  one  side,  but  does  not  move.  The 
policeman  leans  down,  and  discovers  that  the  object  of  his  solicitude  is 
dead.  It  is  the  houseless  boy  who  overnight  had  prayed  the  well-fed 
gentieman,  for  his  Maker's  sake,  to  have  pity  on  him  and  give  him  a 
morsel  of  bread.  The  face  of  the  wolf  I  had  just  shot  bore  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  cotmtenance  of  the  man  of  whom  the  above  incident 
is  told,  and  it  involuntarily  recurred  to  me  now,  as  I  pushed  the  carcase 
over  and  left  it  to  rot  in  the  leafy  wilderness. 

When  we  reached  the  small  hut  which  formed  our  head-quarters  I 
determined  to  interrogate  my  companion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strange 
exhibition  of  fear  he  had  displayed.  We  were  sitting,  after  our  meal, 
over  the  wood  fire ;  the  evening  had  gradually  given  way  to  night ;  the 
wind  howled  outside  our  cra2y  little  hut  in  a  mournful  manner,  and  the 
oold,  borne  in  upon  us  as  the  night  air  whistled  through  the  chinks  of 
the  wooden  walls  of  the  shooting-box,  induced  us  to  cower  over  the  fire, 
and  heap  on  the  logs  to  make  the  scene  within  look  as  bright  and 
cheerful  as  might  be.  My  comrade,  usually  silent,  seemed  plunged 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  gloom.  Presently  he  shuddered,  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder  in  a  fearful  manner.  Without  seeming  to  take  notice  of 
tlus,  I  asked  him  to  replenish  his  glass.  Imhoff  did  not  require  pressing, 
for  it  was  not  often  I  offered  him  a  dram  from  the  few  bottles  of  first- 
class  Cognac  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Paris,  and  I  knew  that  he  had 
an  especial  liking  for  the  fieiy  stimulant,  which  he  had  never  had  an 
opportimity  of  tasting  before  engaging  himself  as  my  servant.  After 
somewhat  recovering  himself,  he  broke  silence  of  his  own  accord,  and 
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said,  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  "who  wishes 
by  loud  talking  to  dispel  a  feeling  of  fear  he  in  vain  seeks  to  shake  off, 
"  If  you  wish,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  a  tale.  It  is  true,  and  may  interest 
you."  Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Imhoff  commenced  as 
follows : — 

'^  You  seemed  surprised  when  I  remarked  to  you  the  strong  resem- 
blance that  dead  wolf  bore — ^in  his  face,  I  mean — to  a  man ;  but  perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  of  a  belief — '  superstition '  you  English  people  may  call 
it — that  exists  among  the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  Kussia.     "Where  I 
come  from — that  is,  the  Ural  Mountains — ^there  is  a  belief  that  a  man 
who  has  murdered  either  of  his  parents  assumes  involuutarily  the  form 
of  a  wolf  once  every  year,  and  that  this  transmigration  takes  place  on 
the  day  and  hour  when  the  foul  deed  was  committed ;  and,  moreover,  it 
is  believed  that,  no  matter  how  distant  he  may  be  from  the  scene  of  bis 
crime,  he  is  impelled  by  irresistible  promptings  to  return  and  re  visit  the 
exact  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  his  victim  was  shed.     Now,  in  the 
village  where  I  was  bom  there  lived  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gotzloff :  he 
was  single,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  resided  with  his  parents — two 
•old  people.     Gotzloff  was  a  *  mauvais  sujet ' — what  you  call  a  '  ne'er-do- 
well.'     He  was  a  sullen,  lazy  fellow,  consorting  with  no  one,  and  not 
•even  associating  with  his  parents  more  than  was  necessary  while  taking 
his  daily  meals.     Sometimes  he  used  to  absent  himself  from  his  home 
for  whole  days,  but  the  village  folk  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  his 
unaccountable  absences,  for  he  was  sure  to  turn  up  again.     It  was 
reported  among  the  neighbours  that  he  frequently  quarrelled  with  the 
old  people  at  home,  and   passers  by  the  house  in  which  they  lived 
asserted  that  the  sound  of  blows,  accompanied  with  cries,  was  heard 
issuing  from  the  cottage,  which  was  situated  somewhat  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  village. 

"Bad  as  Gotzloff  was,  and  incapable  as  he  seemed  of  the  higher 
passions,  yet  he  had  &llen  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  woman  of 
the  village.  This  attachment  was  regarded  with  repugnance  by  all  her 
friends,  but  to  no  one  was  the  idea  more  hateful  than  to  the  girl  who 
had  inspired  the  passion.  The  miugled  terror  and  aversion  with  which 
she  regarded  her  Dl-favoured  lover  were  something  extraordinary.  She 
never  would  suffer  herself  to  be  left  alone,  such  a  dread  had  she  of 
encountering  Gotzloff.  Once  when  he  called  to  see  his  enslaver  at  the 
cottage  where  she  resided,  and  found  her  sitting  by  herself  in  the  chief 
room,  to  which  he  had  gained  an  entrance  by  merely  knocking  and 
walking  in,  as  is  the  custom  in  that  part  of  Russia,  she  screamed  with 
nervous  terror,  and,  on  encountering  his  large  sinistei*-looking  black 
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eyes  fixed  upon  hers  ^ith  a  fierce  look  intended  to  denote  ardent 
admiration,  swooned  quite  away.  Her  brother  fortunately  entered, 
at  that  moment  but  she  was  some  time  before  she  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  speak.  Gotzloff,  with  his  wonted  obstinacy,  would  not 
take  a  refusal,  but  followed  the  wretched  girl  about  like  her  shadow, 
and  managed  to  intrude  his  presence  on  her  at  times  when  she  least 
expected  it.  Her  brother  had  promised  the  pertinacious  lover  a  sound 
thrashing,  but  GotzlofT  mantled,  nevertheless,  to  keep  a  whole  skin,  for 
the  truth  was,  he  was  a  very  powerful  man,  and  few  cared  to  measure 
their  strength  with  his.  At  length  one  day,  when  he  had  forced  his 
presence  upon  her  as  she  sat  alone  spinning  in  her  house,  the  young 
maiden,  to  get  rid  of  his  importunities,  was  so  unguarded  as  to  accede  to 
a  promise  he  deioanded  at  her  hands.  The  poor  girl,  indeed,  was  in 
such  a  state  of  alarin  that  she  would  have  promised  almost  anything  to 
release  herself  from  his  hated  presence,  and  as  she  afterwards  thought  of 
the  single  condition  or  stipulation  which  must  be  satisfied  ere  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promised  request  could  be  insisted  upon,  she  felt  somewhat 
more  easy  in  her  mind " 

"  And  what  was  the  promise  she  made  ] "  said  I,  breaking  in,  for  his 
narrative  interested  me. 

"  Sir,''  said  he,  leaning  forward  and  lowering  his  voice,  as  if  afraid 
that  the  words  might  be  heard  by  some  listener,  though  we  were  alone, 
and  no  sounds  broke  the  stillness  within  that  cheerless  hut,  save  the 
monotonous  ebb  and  flow  of  his  tones  as  he  spoke,  now  in  a  half- whisper, 
now  in  an  elevated  voice,  and  the  loud  wailing  of  the  night  wind  with- 
out, as  it  swept  through  the  roughly-hewn  logs  forming  the  walls  of  the 
shooting-box, — "  Sir,  it  was  a  solemn  vow  she  had  registered,  for  it  was 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  vow  than  a  promise,  as  he  had  insisted  on  her 
taking  the  most  fearful  of  oaths  to  bind  herself  to  fulfil  her  share  of  the 
agreement  in  the  event  of  his  first  doing  the  same.  She  swore  that  if  he 
became  possessed  of  a  sum  of  money  (3,000  silver  roubles,  equal  to  about 
j£500  English  numey)  she  would  become  his  bride.  There  was  no  other 
condition  attached  to  the  obtaining  of  her  hand  in  marriage — not  even 
that  the  money  should  be  come  by  honestly,  or  that  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  acquired  should  be  openly  made  known.  He  was  to  show  her 
£500  as  his  own  property,  and  she  was  to  yield  her  person  to  him  as  his 
wedded  wife.  ^  But,'  she  reasoned  with  herself,  '  how  could  such  an 
indolent,  clownish  fellow  accumulate  such  a  large  amount  of  money  7 ' 
for  to  a  Bussian  peasant  XoOO  was  a  vast  sum,  and  the  impossibility  of 
the  condition  ever  being  fulfilled  reassured  her  mind,  until  again  the 
thought  of  the  terrible  oath  she  had  taken  frightened  her  afresh,  and  she 
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was  fain  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  pardon  for  her  blaspliemous  disregard  of 
the  most  sacred  obligations. 

*^  Joj  filled  the  wicked  heart  of  the  peasant  as  he  left  his  terror- 
stricken  yictim,  whom  he  already  possessed  in  fancy.  Now  he  felt  he 
only  cared  to  live  to  claim  her  as  his  own.  To  look  at  this  dull -featured, 
sinister-looking  man,  you  would  have  thought  that  nothing  so  ennobling 
as  the  passion  of  love  had  any  part  in  his  composition.  Thoroughly  bad 
as  was  his  nature,  he  yet  possessed  this  one  redeeming  trait  of  character, 
and  loved  the  pretty  timid  village  lass  with  his  whole  souL 

« Every  one  avoided  Gotzloff,  with,  indeed,  one  notable  exception ; 
and  the  friendship  with  this  individual  only  dated  but  a  very  short  time 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  incident  which  I  am  about  to  relate.  The 
person  honoured  with  the  partiality  of  the  wicked  hero  of  this  tale  was 
a  man  of  a  repute  not  less  evil  than  himself.  He  was  said  to  be  a 
retired  attorney,  who  had  practised  in  Moscow  with  some  benefit  to  his 
pecuniaiy-  resources,  but  with  great  loss  to  the  reputation  with  which 
every  young  man  should  commence  life.  This  limb  of  the  law,  it  was 
reported,  had  only  lately  returned  from  a  lengthened  visit  (at  Govern- 
ment expense)  to  the  extensive  mines  in  Siberia.  He  had  been  deported 
thither,  so  rumotir  said  (and  in  this  instance  '  rumour '  could  not  be 
characterized  as  *  lying'),  for  forging  the  will  of  one  of  his  clients,  whose 
executor  he  had  made  himself  out  to  be.  The  returned  convict  thought 
his  crime  and  identity  would  be  unknown  in  this  out-of-the-way  place, 
but  he  soon  found  out  his  mistake,  and  with  bitter  rage  became  aware 
of  the  &ct  that,  notwithstanding  his  superior  education  and  refinement, 
the  honest  folk  forming  the  humble  society  of  this  remote  hamlet  would 
hold  no  communication  with  him.  At  length  he  noted  the  man  Gotzloff, 
and,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  presently  unfold,  resolved  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance. 

"  The  greed  for  gold  formed  the  chief  incentive  to  all  the  actions 
which  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  attorney:  for  gold  he  would  do 
anything.  It  was  reported  in  the  village  that  the  parents  of  Gotzloff 
were  possessed  of  considerable  wealth ;  the  old  man  had  kept  the  chief 
village  store,  and  retailed  almost  everything  that  was  considered  of  a 
luxurious  character  to  the  minds  of  the  villagers,  even  to  the  extent  of 
dealing  in  fine  Chinese  teas.  He  had,  a  short  time  before  the  action  of 
my  story  commences,  sold  his  business  ;  and  what  with  the  large  sum 
he  had  realized  for  it,  and  what  with  the  savings  of  a  long  and  thrifty 
life  (for  the  old  couple  had  been  always  remarkable  for  penuriousness), 
t  was  thought  that  the  worthy  man  would  certainly  leave  a  large  sum 
behind  him  at  his  death.     From  the  day  the  disgraced  attorney  took  to 
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his  confidence  the  ne'er-do-weel  Gk>tizloff,  eveiy  one  boded  no  good  to 
the  future  of  that  misguided  peasant.  He  became  moodier  than  ever, 
and  passed  whole  nighte  in  the  society  of  his  new  friend.  Shut  up 
together  in  the  rambling  old  house  which  the  latter  had  bought^  the 
well-matched  pair  were  rarely  met  apart ;  and  at  such  times  Grotzlofi*, 
when  encountered  hy  a  villager,  was  always  seen  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement  quite  different  from  the  impassive,  stolid  manners  he  had 
hitherto  been  remarkable  for.  He  would  be  found  talking  to  himself, 
gesticulating  in  a  violent  manner  as  if  holding  converse  with  some 
person,  while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  wildness  that  seemed  to  indicate 
a  state  of  madness.  The  house  of  M.  Le  Fanu,  the  lawyer,  for  he  was  a 
Frenchman  by  descent,  though  Hussian  by  birth  and  education,  was 
situated  not  iar  from  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  was  a  tumble- 
down place  that  had  not  been  occupied  for  many  years :  it  bore,  in 
fact,  like  its  present  owner,  an  ill  repute,  for  it  was  said  to  be  hauiited. 
''  This  was  in  no  way  a  drawback  to  its  occupation  by  him,  far  from 
it ;  happy  at  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  for 
the  former  owner  was  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  ill-omened  place, 
he  purchased  it  outright  for  a  very  small  sum.  A  moat,  once  filled 
with  water,  but  long  since  dry  and  choked  up  with  rank  vegetation, 
surrounded  the  house;  and  excepting  the  large  heavy  door  studded 
with  nails,  which  was  never  used,  the  only  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior  lay  through  a  small  wicket-gate.  It  was  such  a  place 
83  the  poet  speaks  of  in  that  wonderfully  descriptive  piece  of  word- 
painting  : — 

"  *  With  blaokest  moss  the  flower-pots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all ; 
The  mated  nails  fell  from  the  knots 
That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall ; 
The  broken  sheds  looked  sad  and  strange, 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch, 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange.' 

**The  villagers,  if  they  passed  the  dreary  mansion  at  night-time, 
shuddered  as  they  marked  the  solitary  light  in  one  of  the  rooms  over 
the  gateway,  and  marked  the  figures,  now  of  one,  and  again  of  the 
other,  of  the  inmates  as  they  flitted  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  window  and  the  lamp.  The  attorney  was  never  now  seen  except 
in  the  company  of  Gotzloff,  whom  he  followed  like  an  evil  genius.  It 
was  afterwards  related  by  a  woodcutter  that,  as  he  was  returning  home 
one  night  from  his  daily  toil,  he  had  occasion  to  pass  by  the  little 
cottage  where  resided  the  old  couple  with  their  graceless  son.     It  was  a 
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dark  nigH  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  picking  his  way  over  the 
broken  ground  and  stumps  of  trees.     Pushing  through  the  forest,  he 
unexpectedly  came  upon  the  open  space  in  which  stood  the   cottage 
where  Gotzloff  lived.     He  was  preparing  to  turn  more  to  the  left,  as  the 
road  to  his  own  house  lay  in  that  direction,  when  he  espied  a  dark  form 
leaning  against  the  shutters  which  protected  the  window  of  the  room  on 
the  ground-floor.     He  stood  still  to  watch  the  action  of  the  intruder, 
who  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  night  was  peering  through  the  shutters  of 
the  lonely  house.     It  was  doubtless  for  no  good  purpose  that  any  man 
was  thus  employed,  and  he  might  be  instrumental,  he  thought^  in  pre- 
venting the  commission  of  a  foul  deed  of  robbery  and  murder.     He 
quietly  waited  a  minute,  when  the  dark  form  moved  from  the  window, 
and  he  heard  a  low  '  hist ! '  as  the  man  called  to  some  one  to  approach. 
Another  person,  whom  he  did  not  recognize,  but  whose  gait  seemed 
familiar  to  him,  now  issued  from  the  trees  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
space,  and  joined  the  listener,  and  then  the  couple  leaned  stealthily 
down,  and  peered  through  a  chink  in  the  shutter  into  the  interior  of  the 
dwelling.     After  a  few  moments  they  moved  on  one  side,  and  engaged 
in  eager,  but  whispered,  conversation ;  then  the  first-mentioned  individual 
raised  his  hand  and  shook  his  fist  in  a  menacing  manner  towards  the 
house,  and  the  two  quickly  made  oS.     They  passed,  in  close  colloquy, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  woodcutter,  who  saw  with  astonishment  that 
they  were  no  other  than  Gotzloff"  and  his  evil  friend  Le  Fanu.     As  they 
brushed  past  him  he  heard  the  peasant  say,  in  an  agitated  voice,  *  Ah ! 
but  the  fate  of  the  wolf;*  to  which  the  other  replied,  with  a  scornful 
laugh,  '  I  thought  I  had  knocked  all  such  foolish  nonsense  out  of  your 
head.     Think  of  the  girl.'     And  the  rest  was  lost  in  the  distance,  as 
they  passed  beyond  earshot. 

'*  The  woodcutter  stepped  up  and  peeped  through  the  chink  in  the  old 
half-worn-out  shutter,  and  there  a  strange  sight  presented  itself.  The 
old  couple  were  seated  at  a  table  with  a  solitary  oil  lamp  between  them, 
and,  heaped  up  in  a  tall,  broad-based,  and  glittering  pile,  before  them 
was  a  perfect  pyramid  of  gold ;  enough  there  was  of  the  *  root  of  all 
evil '  to  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  any  miser,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
looks  of  the  aged  people  as  they  gazed  with  rapture  into  the  heap,  and 
dipped  and  rolled  their  hands  in  to  and  through  the  slippery  coin,  its 
contemplation  afibrded  them  infinite  satisfaction. 

"  Pondering  much  on  what  he  had  heard,  the  worthy  serf  went  on 
his  way,  opining  that  no  good  could  come  when  two  such  birds  of  ill- 
omen  consorted  together.     He  was  drafted  into  the  army  a  few  days 


^^ 
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after  thos  being  an  inyolantary  listener  to  the  above  conversation,  and 
did  not  return  for  some  years  to  his  native  village. 

'' Within  a  month  of  that  night  a  fearful  event  happened  in  the 
quiet  little  hamlet  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  Ural  Mountains. 

"Gfotzloff's  elder  brother,  I  must  state,  had  set  up  as  the  village 
blacksmith,  and  was  well  known  and  much  respected  by  every  one  for 
his  probity  and  industry,  and  was,  indeed,  in  every  respect  the  reverse 
of  his  graceless  relative.  One  winter's  evening  Gotzloff  burst  into  his 
house,  and  with  a  flurried  manner  and  in  terrified  accents  told  how  his 
parents  had  been  absent  all  day,  but  had  not  yet  returned,  and,  as  they 
never  stayed  away  from  home  after  dusk,  he  was  desirous  to  know  of 
their  welfare.  He  thought  they  might  have  walked  over  to  their  son's 
house,  and,  being  very  anxious,  he  had  come  to  see  if  all  was  well. 
The  brother  replied,  with  astonishment,  that  he  had  not  seen  them  that 
day,  and  he  was  certain  they  would  soon  return ;  however,  he  would  go 
back  with  Gfotzloff,  and  they  would  institute  a  search  after  the  old 
people  3  and  a  search  was  instituted,  but  all  in  vain.  No  one  had  seen 
them  ;  and  on  Gotzloff  being  interrogated  he  solemnly  asseverated  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  where  they  were  gone,  as  he  had  been  out  trapping 
foxes  the  previous  evening  ;  that  he  had  slept  at  M.  Le  Eanu's  house, 
and  on  his  return  home  had  found  the  breakfast  things  laid  for  the 
morning  meal,  clearly  showing,  he  said,  his  parents  had  passed  the  night 
in  their  house,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  them.  The  villagers  all 
came  flocking  to  the  solitary  cottage,  and  many  of  the  neighbours 
oflered  their  services.  The  woods  were  scoured  far  and  near,  but  with- 
out success :  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  missing  couple.  M.  Le 
Fanu  now  came  from  his  solitary  chateau  upon  the  scene,  and,  after 
inquiring  in  an  anxious  manner  what  all  this  disturbance  meant — for 
the  people  were  hurrying  about  with  torches — ^most  obligingly  oflered 
his  assistance.  The  search  had  now  been  continued  during  the  whole 
night,  but  still  without  result  When  morning  broke,  cold  and  clear, 
the  villagers  did  not  relax  their  eflbrts,  but^  joining  themselves  into 
parties,  spread  for  miles  over  the  surrounding  country,  beating  up  every 
brake  and  bush  large  enough  to  conceal  a  human  being.  If  they  were 
above  ground  they  would  be  found,  and  found  at  length  they — or 
rather  their  dead  bodies — were.  In  a  thicket  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  cottage  where  they  had  resided  a  group  of  searchers  stumbled  over 
them,  their  attention  attracted  to  the  spot  by  some  dogs,  which  set  up 
a  howl  in  chorus  on  scenting  the  senseless  corpses  of  the  unfortunate 
pair.     There,  cold  and  rigid  in  death,  lay  the  old  man  and  his  aged 
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wife,  both  indabitablj,  foully,  and  cmelly  murderod*  No  doubt  could 
exist  about  the  matter,  and  as  group  after  grotip  of  the  peasants  came 
up  and  witnessed  the  shocking  spectacle  they  presented,  there  was  but 
one  opinion  expressed.  The  heads  of  both  the  deceased  were  ^Barfully 
cut  about,  to  all  appearance  by  the  Uows  of  a  common  hatchet,  such  as 
is  generally  used  for  chopping  wood.  The  blows  were  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  had,  without  doubt,  been  delivered  from  behind.  A 
murder  of  so  cruel  a  character,  and  committed  on  the  persons  of  such 
harmless  victims,  had  never  been  known  by  the  oldee^  inhabitant  of 
the  villi^e  to  have  been  committed  in  that  country-side. 

'*  Exclamations  of  horror  arose  from  the  crowd  at  the  discovery,  and 
every  man,  with  clenched  teeth,  vowed  to  discover  the  perpetrator  or 
perpetrators  of  the  foul  deed.     Gotzlc^'s  elder  brother,  (m  first  seeing 
the  mangled  bodies  of  his  parents,  was  struck  dumb  with  grief  and 
dismay,  and  then  was  seized  with  a  suecession  of  epileptic  fits,  frooi  the 
effects  of  which  he  had  not  strength  to  rally.     Brain  fever  set  in  in 
a  few  days,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  wretched  young  man 
raved  of  the  fearful  scene  which  seemed  to  be  ever  present  to  his 
frenzied  imagination,  until,  succumbing  at   length  to  the  disease,  he 
followed  his  parents  to  their  bloody  grave,  mourned  by  all  his  neigh- 
bours.    As  to  the   other  son — I   speak  of  Gotzloff — when  he  was 
brought  up  to   the  spot  where  had  been  enacted   this  tragedy,  his 
hitherto  careless  beiuring  forsook  him  :  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to 
appear  unconcerned,  his  whole  manner  betokened  violent  agitation. 
He  refused  to  look  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  his   parents :   his  £ice 
became  ashy  pale,  while  every  muscle  in  his  body  shook  with  a  nervous 
tremor.     His  comportment  excited  observation  among  one  or  two  of 
the  spectators,  but  nothing  was  said,  as  the  majority  put  his  emotion 
down  to  extreme  grief     Investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
murder  and  a  diligent  search  for  the  murderer  were  alike  fruitless  ;  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  crime  had  laid  their  schemes  so  well  that  not 
a  clue  could  be  obtained  towards  the  clearing  up  of  the  mystery,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  fearfdl  event  was  to  remain  for  ever  a  secret,  and,  like 
too  many  such  deeds  of  violence,  was  to  be  numbered  among  the  unde- 
tected crimes  which  would  be  only  unveiled  at  the  last  day  before  the 
tribunal  where  every  thought  and  action  shall  be  rendered  clear  as 
noon-day." 

{To  be  continued,) 
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TO    PUZZLES. 
On  Paga  573—576. 


1.  PortnpJ. 

2.  Boun,     Once,     Aore, 

Meet. 
8.  Pope,  Ovid,  Pike,  Eden. 

4.  8hop,HopB,Opoii,Pent. 

5.  Dub,  Aoro,  Iron,  Sena. 

6.  Alaa,lAnd,Oiide,BdeD. 

7.  Darby. 

8.  AtheDB. 

9.  Mayo. 

10.  Lyoiu. 

11.  Worthing, 
la.  EnGeld. 

13.  DUpBio^ment. 

14.  Foiotieri. 

15.  Cryptograph. 
To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  ia 

tbe  qnestlon : 
Whether  'tU  Dobler  in  tlie 

mind  to  anffar 
The  aliugB  and  nirowa  of 

ontrageooa  fottnne, 
Ot  to  t^e  arms  agmiiut  a 

■ea  of  tronblea, 
And  by  opponng'  end  them  P 

To  die, — to  slsep, — 
"So  more;  uid,  by  a  sleep, 

to  aay  we  end 
The  haart-ache,  and    the 

thoniand  DBtaral  ahoabs 
lliat  Beah  i*  heir  to, — '(is 


16.  Hotcpnr. 

17.  Aatronomera. 
IB.  Elegant. 

19.  ImtnediaUly. 

20.  Hatritaimy. 

21.  Melodrama. 

22.  Poniahment. 

23.  Solitai?. 

24.  Steam. 

25.  I«be1. 

26.  Coiralipo. 

27.  WeUIn^D. 
2B.  Lighthouaea. 

29.  Tennyaou. 

30.  Milton. 

31.  Coirpor. 

33.  Moore. 


"  For  here  forlorn  aod  loat 
I  tread. 
With  fainting  steps  and 

Where  wilda,  immeasniably 

Seem  lengtbening  aa   I 
go." 
"  Forbear,  my  ion,"  the 
hermit  orieB, 
"To  tempt  the  danger- 

For  yandei  phantom  only 


T»    Inre    thee   I 


"Tnm,   gentle  hermit  of 

the  dale. 

And    guide   m;   lonely 

way 

To  where  yon  taper  eheers 

the  Tale  I 

With  hospitable  ray.        | 


thy 


35.  Charlee  Dickeua,  Piok- 

wiok  Papers. 

36.  Northambeclana. 

37.  Mandate. 

38.  Folkstone. 

'1.  Cape  Colony,  Neiv  Zea- 
land. 
40.  Tea. 

41.  Cryptograph. 
Come  and  trip  it  as  yoa  go, 
On  the  light  fantastia  toe. 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lei^ 

with  thee 


42.  MUton. 

43.  QoatB  beard. 


AND  HIS  FOUNTAIN  TO  PLAY  WITH  REAL  WATER. 


HNCLE  Ronald  1  I  aa.y, — Uncle  Ronald,  I  want  to  speak 

Mj  nephew  JE'rank  is  at  once  ooe  of  the  dearest  and 
most  tiresome  boys  I  knov.  "  Uncle  Ronald,"  indeed. 
I  never  take  up  mj  pen,  but  it  ia  always  "  Uncle  Ronald, 
I  iraut  to  speak  to  you ; "  and  so  yon  shall,  my  boy. — "  What  do  you 
want  to  speak  to  me  about  1 " 

"  Why,  uncle,  you  promised  to  tell  me  how  to  make  my  fountain  play 
with  reai  water,  and  to  make  a  real  watermill  work  with  real  water," 
said  Frank,  particularly  emphasizing  the  real. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  and  so  I  will,  but  not  now ;  I  am  so  very  busy  and 


"  Ah,  but,"  said  Frank,  with  one  of  his  coaxing  ways,  "  you  are  always 
busy,  and  I  do  so  want  to  finish  it  before  mamma  comes  to  see  me," 

So  I  was  fain  to  put  aside  my  writing  and  begin  to  construct  an  old 
picture  model  to  please  the  boy.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  had  no  little 
pleasure  in  going  over  the  old  ground  once  again,  touching  up  the  faded 
portions  of  the  landscape,  and  tinkering  up  the  decayed  woodwork  until 
it  glowed  again  with  renewed  life. 

A  picture  model  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  presents  a  boy 
can  make  to  his  parents  and  friends,  if  it  is  the  work  of  his  own  hands- 
In  the  making  of  it  he  esercisea  his  ingenuity,  testa  the  practicability  of 
his  scientific  acquirements,  develops  his  artistic  and  mechanical  skill ;  and 
the-  result  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  toys,  speaking  in  the  widest 
possible  sense.  Here  is  a  representation  of  my  model,  or  rather  our 
model, — a  Swiss  cottage  or  chalet,  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  by  the 
side  of  a  ravine,  through  which  a  small  stream  flowa     Beyond  are  a  dis- 
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taut  lake,  viUagei  and  mountains,  whilst  near  at  hand  is  a  small  overshot 
watermill,  adapted  for  the  grinding  of  com  or  the  dressing  of  flax.  The 
water  in  front  may  be  either  nsed  for  the  growth  of  miniature  aquatic 
plants,  or  lefb  blank,  to  be  covered  bj  a  piece  of  glass. 

I  was  induced  to  make  this  model  at  first,  in  consequence  of  being 
tormented  by  a  very  ugly  and  dirty  wall  opposite  to  my  room  window. 
How  to  substitute  a  scene  of  beauty  for  one  of  unmitigated  ugliness,  I 
confess  puzzled  me  for  some  time ;  and  at  last  I  hit  upon  this  notable 
device.  I  had  a  wooden  framework  made  to  my  window,  and  I 
collected  all  my  stray  mineralogic  and  geological  specimens  together.  I 
then  stretched  a  piece  of  canvass,  and  painted  on  it  a  mountainous 
landscape,  with  winding  river,  and  a  picturesque  village  on  its  banks, — 
such  a  one  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration ;  but  the  whole 
scene  was  painted  as  if  nothing  whatever  was  to  be  placed  before  it,  so 
that  when  the  other  objects  were  added,  they  had  a  reality,  and  a 
natural  appearance,  which  added  mueh  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  out- 
look. At  first  the  groundwork  was  fitted  with  simple  rockwork,  which 
had  a  pretty  effect  Subsequently  it  became  the  picture  model  of  which 
Frank  had  taken  possession,'  and  was  now  teasing  me  to  put  in  work- 
ing order.  I  have  since  that  time  made  some  half-dozen  different 
descriptions  of  these  picture  models,  but  the  one  here  depicted  is  one  of 
the  best  for  a  beginner  to  try  his  hand  upon,  for  each  portion  may  be 
used  separately.  The  water-wheel  may  be  built  in  a  garden,  where 
there  is  a  small  stream  of  water,  which  can  be  diverted  amongst  rock- 
work,  and  the  wheel  will  turn,  and  ferns  flourish  in  its  neighbourhood, 
in  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner.  The  beginner,  however, 
should  commence  with  the  house  and  fountain  only,  and  then  add  the 
background  and  adjuncts.  The  beauty  of  the  model  consists,  apart  from 
its  picturesqueness,  in  the  fact  that  the  fountain  plays,  and  the  mill 
turns,  as  Frank  said,  with  **  real  water,"  without  any  expensive  mecha- 
nical appliance.  I  have  built  this  picture  on  a  piece  of  board,  about 
2  feet  square,  but  it  answers  best  of  larger  dimensions  when  built  in  a 
summer-house,  opposite  a  window.  A  convenient  portable  model  may 
be  made  of  a  box  some  3  feet  high,  2  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  6  inches 
deep.  If  made  one  half  of  these  dimensions,  it  may  be  formed  into  an 
attractive  ornament  for  a  parlour.  The  dimensions  given  are  for  the 
smaller  size.     The  large  size  may  be  made  by  doubling  each  dimension. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  paint  the  background.  The  rock  and 
shrubs  overhanging  the  mill  are  formed  of  card-board,  slightly  bent  here 
and  there,  and  covered  with  sand  to  imitate  the  rocks ;  the  shadows  and 
clefts  must  be  indicated  with  thin  oil-paint  of  a  dark  brown  or  brownish- 

2  B 
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grey  colour.  The  shrabe  are  formed  of  dried  moss,  sttick  an  with  liquid 
glue.*  The  trees  are  formed  with  moos  and  wire.  The  opening  for  the 
bridge  to  rest  upon  is  formed  of  a  second  piece  of  card-board  pUoed  9,i 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  first  fueoe.  The  rock-work  should  be  about 
12  inches  high,  and  7  inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  where  it  may  be 
fastened  to  the  framework.  The  garden  platfona  now  requires  atteu- 
tdon.  It  may  be  fiistened  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  box  and  at  the 
back,  but  should  not  project  to  the  front  of  the  box  within  two  inches. 
Toward  the  mill  it  should  be  semicircular  or  egg-shaped.  It  should  be 
one-third  the  height  of  the  picture — say  6  inches.  The  aid  of  the  tin- 
man must  now  be  called  into  requisition  to  make  an  oblong  box  of  zinc, 
6  inches  by  4  inches^  and  4  inches  high.  The  cover  to  be  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  prism,  or  span  roof,  with  overhanging  eaves ;  two  chimney- 
like protuberances  sesrving  as  a  handle  to  lift  off  the  cover.  This  will 
require  painting,  as  shown  in  the  eng^ving.  The  rustic  supports  of  the 
verandah  may  be  formed  of  hasel  twigs.  The  tinman  will  also  make  a 
small  fountain,  with  a  small  hole  to  serve  as  a  jet  I  modelled  mine, 
and  cast  it  in  lead  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  mould.  The  water-wheel  was 
also  made  by  the  tinman,  3  inches  in  diameter,  though  a  very  good  one 
may  be  made  of  wood.  A  small  tap^  and  a  couple  of  feet  of  composition 
tubing  of  small  diameter,  such  as  is  used  by  gas-fitters,  was  all  I  required 
to  finish  the  modeL  I  made  the  mill  of  thick  card4x>ard,  such  as  book- 
binders use.  I  now  raised  the  back  portion  of  the  garden  2^  inches 
into  a  kind  of  terrace,  with  steps,  aaxd  placed  mj  cottage  on  it  with  the 
angle  to  the  front.  I  had  one  end  of  the  tubing  soldered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cottage,  and  l»H)ught  to  the  side  of  the  box,  where  I  had 
the  tap  placed:  the  other  end  communicated  with  the  fountain.  A 
third  piece  of  tubing  was  attached  to  the  basin  of  the  fountain,  and  was 
brought  to  the  mill-wheel,  which  was  i^ea  fixed  in  its  place.  When 
this  was  done,  the  pipes  were  placed  as  shown  in  the  diagnun. 

Thus  A  is  the  cottage,  B  the  tap,  C  the  fountain,  D  the  oonducting- 
pipe  to  the  water-wheel.  £  shows  a  working  section  of  the  water- 
wheel,  F  the  waste-water  pipe.  When  I  had  these  fitted  aad  in 
their  places,  I  built  up  the  intervening  space  in  frt>nt  with  bits 
of  stone,  adding  some  moss  and  dried  fern-leaves  to  represent  the 
shrubs.  The  walks  I  kid  in  with  difierrat  coloured  sand  and  a  few 
artificial  flowers,  to  represent  the  flower-beds,  interspersed  with  bits 
of  moss.     When  this  was  done,  I  built  the  £cK)t-bridge  over  the  chasm 

*  This  glne  mnst  bensed  ihroiigh(mt,both  for  stiokixig  tbe  sand  on  fbe  cardboard 
and  for  faetening  the  rooks  and  bnfldingt  on  their  plaoea,  aa  it  is  impenrioua  to  wot. 
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with  hazel  rods  and  a  small  piece  of  split  pine-lath,  and  supported  the 
water-pipe  with  twigs.    The  pipe  was  coloured  to  match  the  twigs. 

Frank  now  inquired  what  the  front  space  was  lefb  open  for  ? 

I  explained  that  it  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  model,  to  give 
the  appearance  of  water  in  front.  I  generally  put  plain  glass 
painted  black  on  the  reverse  side,  to  show  the  water  in  the  ravines,  and 
strips  of  looking-glass  in  the  front,  on  which  I  glued  pieces  of  weed  and 
rock,  which  gave  a  natural  appearance  to  the  whole. 

At  length  we  had  the  old  picture  remounted  and  fitted,  when  Frank 
wished  to  see  the  real  water.  I  lifted  off  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
filled  the  interior  with  water.  I  put  on  the  roof  again  ;  but  still  the 
fountain  did  not  play.  I  turned  the  side  tap  B  gradually,  when 
suddenly  the  water  spouted  up  in  the  fountain  nearly  as  high  as  the 
house,  and  as  it  filled  the  basin  it  ran  off  down  the  pipe  D,  and  fell  into 
the  angular  chambers  of  the  water-wheel,  which  commenced  to  revolve, 
whilst  the  water  flowed  off  down  the  waste-pipe  F  into  a  jar  placed 
for  it.  Frank  clapped  his  hands  with  glee  at  the  sight  of  the  fountain 
spaikling  and  the  mill  turning  merrily,  and  **  all  by  themselves," 
he  said. 

I  confess  izhat  I  feit  pleased  at  the  sight ;  for  here  were  two  pretty 
objects  in  motion,  caused  by  the  tendency  of  water  to  seek  its  own  level. 
First  it  is  used  for  an  ornamental  purpose,  and  then  employed  as  a 
mechanical  power  ere  it  apparently  passed  along  its  course  to  the 
mighty  river. 

The  construction  of  mechanical  and  picturesque  models  is,  as  I 
explained  to  Frank,  fraught  with  more  good,  and  is  more  likely  to 
impress  great  natural  truths  on  the  mind  than  many  stiff  and  formal 
lectures. 


2  r2 


^albaitism. 


I.    E.     POSTLETHWAITK 

Author  of  "  EUciriciiy." 


Part    III. 


BIT  itinerant  lecturer  on  Galvanism  having  drawn  togetha*  a 
goodly  company  of  villagers,  among  irhom  were  several 
sturdy  ploiigb-boye  and  fann-servanta,  proceeded  to  per- 
form fi-om  a  battery  of  moderate  power  various  experi- 
ments, such  as  describing  the  working  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  firing  cannons  by  means  of  a  platinam  wire  attached  to  the 
liattery,  dec.  He  afterwards  brought  out  from  one  of  his  boxes  an 
ominouft-looking  instrument,  which  he  firmly  screwed  to  his  table  and 
connected  with  his  battery  ;  he  then  invited  any  one  who  felt  dispooed  to 
enjoy  the  agreeable  sensation  of  being  galvanized  to  step  forward  (he  had 
previously  galvanized  every  pocket-knife  in  the  room,  and  thus  had  won 
upon  the  affection  of  ^ose  stout  sons  of  toO,  who  found  that  they  posaesaed 
a  loadstone  in  every  blade  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  operation ;  so 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  candidates  to  his  invitation  ;  they  therefore 
came  up  with  grinning  fiices,  confident  in  their  own  strength,  and  antici- 
pating much  fun  to  have  themselves  made  "  attractive."  I  took  my 
stand  amongst  these  men,  whose  frames  seemed  to  consist  of  bone, 
muscle,  and  sinews,  aud  capable  of  resisting  the  shock  from  any  battery. 
As  I  was  the  first  to  preeent  m3reelf,  1  stood  next  the  lecturer,  who  put 
into  my  hand  a  piece  of  brass,  which  he  desired  me  not  to  UtfaU, 
knowing  full  well  that  such  caution  was  unnecessary,  as  he  intended  to 
deprive  me  of  the  power  of  doing  so  ;  he  then  told  the  others  to  take  fast 
hold  of  each  other's  hands.  When  we  were  thns  prepared,  he  stepped 
1)ehind  his  table,  and  with  a  wicked  look,  as  if  bent  on  some  mischief. 
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he  said,  "  Are  you  all  ready  ? "  and  before  he  could  receive  an  answer,  a 
sudden  shock  thrilled  through  our  frames,  throwing  us  into  the  most 
grotesque  attitudes,  and  drawing  forth  from  these  hardy  lads  the  half- 
suppressed  shout  of  "  oh  1 — oh  !  my  ! "  to  the  immense  amusement  of  the 
company ;  indeed,  while  we  were  in  this  jeopardy,  the  room  resounded 
with  peals  of  laughter,  and  our  tormentor,  having  got  us  into  his  power, 
seemed  determined  to  make  spoi't  at  our  expense  for  his  audience ;  for 
shock  succeeded  shock  in  rapid  succession,  causing  us  to  lifb  first  one  leg, 
then  another,  like  a  set  of  puppets  moved  by  a  string,  or  a  number  of 
savages  practising  their  war-dance ;  in  fact,  we  did  everything  but  dis- 
engage our  hands, — ^we  could  not  break  through  this  spelL  When  at 
length  we  were  released  and  allowed  to  resume  our  seats,  we  were 
greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  the  unsympathisdng  inquiry,  '*  How 
did  you  like  it )  "  One  kind  friend  asked  me  "  why  I  did  not  throw 
down  the  brass  handle  ?  "  A  likely  thing,  indeed.  Could  I  have  done 
so,  I  should  of  course  have  broken  the  charm ;  but  the  more  I  was 
thrilled,  the  firmer  I  held  the  horrible  metal,  which  at  the  same  time  I 
wished  anywhere  else  than  in  my  hand. 

This  exhibition  of  feelings,  however,  could  not  be  realized  by  a  portion 
of  the  company,  who  appeared  to  think  that  the  grimaces  and  gesticular. 
tions  of  these  sturdy  lads  were  assumed  in  order  to  occasion  amusement 
to  others ;  they  therefore  determined  to  test  the  matter  for  themselves, 
and  accordingly,  after  the  first  set  had  retired,  they  advanced  to  the 
lecturer^s  table  to  try,  as  they  said,  "what  his  stufif  was  made  ofL" 
These  candidates  were  full-grown  robust  labourers,  possessing  undeniable 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance. 

They  presented  themselves  in  the  confident  reliance  that,  they  would 
be  proof  against  all  attempts  of  the  Professor  to  make  them  flinch  or 
move  a  musde..  Two  of  them  consequently  seized  the  pieces  of  brass  as 
they  had  seen  their  juniors  do,  and  grasped  each  other^s  hands  with  vice- 
like force.  The  lecturer  observed  their  self-confidence,  and  prepared  to 
make  an  example  of  them,  and  bring  their  presumption  a  peg  or  two 
lower ;  he  therefore  put  forth  the  whole  strength  of  his  apparatus.. 

On  a  sudden,  while  the  audience  supposed  that  the  preparations  were 
not  yet  completed,  they  were  startled  by  a  terrific  burst  of  yells,  roarings, 
groanings,  and  stampings,  which  echoed  and  re^hoed  round  the  room, 
first  to  the  amazement  and  subsequently  to  the  amusement  of  the 
company,  who  enjoyed  the  fierce  but  impotent  struggle  of  these  giants 
of  the  dod. 

But  I  regret  to  say  this  involuntary  exposure  of  their  weakness  was 
not  taken  in  such  good  humour  as  was  shown  by  the  first  set.     The 
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Luauliatumi  I  Ba^H)se^  waa  too  mach  for  their  selfHniffioienejry  and  thej 
seemed  aimoyed  by  the  roars-  of  laughter,  wluch  lasted  for  aome  time 
after  they  were  again  seated ;  indeed  I  would  not  have  answeced  for  the 
safety  of  the  poor  lectorer  had  he  remained  another  day  in  the  yiliage, 
for  soma  of  these  men  who  had  been  subjected  to  his  severe  operaftioQ 
threatened  to  dnek  him  in  the  river ;  bat  fortuaaiefy  he  left  early  the 
next  morning,  and  thus  escaped  this  ordeal  of  water  by  the  ra8tic& 

It  is,  however,  time  to  return  to  the  apparatus  which  you  are 
supposed  to  hare  constructed,  and  to  the  consideiation  of  the  espedh 
men;ks  which  may  be  performed  by  it,  I  will  first  deacribe  in  my 
humble  opinion  how  the  cekbrated  conjuror  Robert  Houden  oontrived 
one  of  his  fiunous  tricks  which  he  exhibited  while  he  was  in  Algoia. 
A  small  chest  is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  and  lifted  byaehsid;  then  the 
strongest  man  in  the  room  is  directed  to  lift  it  up^ — ^when,  lo  I  at  the 
word  of  eommaad  from  the  conjuror,  the  chest  becomes  imnuyroble  to  his 
utmost  efforts  to  stir  it ;  the  child  again  lifts  it  up  with  ease ;  the  strong 
man  tries  agaia^  but  in  vain ;  and  so  on, — the  chest  is.made  aUemaife^y 
light  or  heavy  at  the  caprice  of  the  conjucor. 

EEow  is  this  apparently  unaocountable  mystery^  to  be-  explained  I 
I  think  the  wonder  lies  in  the  power  of  galvanism.  I  think  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  pedestal,  is  sarrounded  by  numerona  omk  ofi  oovevad 
copper  wire,  and  thea  coBneeted  to  a  powerful  battery  placed  in  a& 
adjoining  afpeetaent,  or  bdiand  the  opemtoi/s  table*  The  box  most 
probably  waa  boond  with  iron  or  steel,  similar  to  what  is  no  uar 
common  piaotioe  at  the  pwaoat  day,  and  ther^rs  HBotdd  preaant  no 
unusual  appearance  beyond  combining  strength  wiih  elegance.  Of 
coarse  the  wire  on  .&e  pedealal  (whidi  no  doobt  is  made  oi  aoft  ison) 
may  eaaiiy  be  coneanled  fima  sigfLt  by  a  vacieb^  of  coveiaigs,  whidi 
wcuM  create  no  anapicioiL  ilk  the  mdndsof  tibe  spactaAors  that  theaeent 
was  hid  beneath,  the  cnrnameratal  oorsriBi^ 

The  bo!iL  beiagplaoed  upon  its  reating-plaeef  aekild'is  invited>  to.  lift 
it;  ait  the  snae  tune,  tkefoonjnzer  eonunanda  iiioibe  Ji^ut,  when  beorlna 
confederate,  by  pufiing  a  ivise,  disoonneots  the  pedestal  firom^the  battery, 
and*  renders  iteaaily  to  be  raked.  When  the  man,  however,  approadles, 
the  battery  is  immediately  joined  to  the  wise  round  the  pedestal,  aad 
the  deotricity  passing  through  the^  copper  wire,  as>  befiove  exflanMi, 
transforms  the  stand  into  a  powerfol  loadstone^  and  themetal  bindings 
of  the  box  are  attracted  with  such  force  as  to  defy  eirary  efflNrt  to  m»e 
it  perpendicidarli/f  although  it  will  not  prevent  it  being  pushed  orsladed 
off,  so  that  thetop  of  the  pedestal  should  be  fttmiahed  with  a  ledge  of 
wood  about  one  inch  high  running  round  the  platform  onwhich>tiie  box 
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rests,  for  the  parpoae  of  prerenting  this  imtowaxd  casualty,  which 
might  lead  to  the  deteetioA  of  the  tridc. 

Upon  what»  then,  does  raeh  an  astonishing  fM  relj?  I  reply,  on  a 
piece  of  zinc  and  copper,  Mted  upon  hy  an  add.  I  may  herestate  what 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  helbre;  Smee's  batteiy,  figs.  1  and  2,  may 
be  made  as  powerM  as  required 
by  adding  to  their  nuntber,  eaeh 
battery  placed  in  a  separate  jar, 
and  connecting  the  negative  plate 

of  the  one  to  the  positiTe  of  the   '  ^..,<«^<^*V   Ih  ||  11  1  | 

other,  fig.  11.  ^       \j^^k=^;Lk=-^ 

The  next  experiment  I  shall  *.    .. 

bring  under  your  notice  is  rather 

a  remarkable  one^;  it  proves  that  an  acid  can  be  transferred  from  one 
vessel  to  another  by  means  of  a  battery. 

Provide  three  cups ;  fill  the  first  and  second  with  a  solution  of  litmtts 
(a  well-known  chemical  test,  whieh  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
being  converted  from  a  beautiful  blue  colour  into  a  splendid  cfimson,  by 
the  addition  to  it  of  a  little  acid) ;  fill  the  third  cup  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda;  set  the  cups  in  a  row,  ^en  by  means  of  two 
moistened  oorde,  formed  by  twisting  a  ferw  thick  cotton  threads  together, 
connect  the  two  end  ones  with  the  middle  one.  The  communication  is  to 
be  made  by  dipping  one  end  of  one  cord  into  the  first,  and  the  other  end 
into  the  middle  cop;  kdiA  preoeedisg  in  a  simikr  manner  with  the 
second  cord,  from  the  mid<Ue  to  the  third  cup.  When  this  arrangement 
is  completed,  place  the  poskrve  pc^e  into  the  first  cup,  and  the  negsiivB 
into  the  third,  wh»^  contams  the  snlphate  of  soda.  You  will  soon  be 
gratified  by  the  pleasing  effiset  produced.  The  bhiecolour  of  ^the  litnras 
in  the  first  vessel  wiU  become  red,  aMtough  no  change  wffl  occur  in  tiie 
seoond  or  third^^early  showing  that  the  acid  in  its  transit  does  not 
combine  with  the  solution  through  which  it  passes.  By  reversing  the 
poles  of  the  bi^teiy,  another  change  will  take  pfatce ;  in  the  first  cup, 
which  formerly  contaiaed  the  blue  alkal^  but  now  oosTerted  into  red 
acid,  will  be  exhibited  a  beautiful  green  colour ;  at  the  same  time  the 
contents  of  the  centre  Cf^  undergoes  no  alteration,  which  again  con- 
firms the  cstrions  and  interestittg  fiiet  that  although  Hke  add  has  passed 
through  it^  no  pereeptihle  effect  haa  been  produced. 

One  of  the  usefhl  purposes  to  which  galvanism  m  applied  is  in  Hke 
process  of  blasting  large  masses  of  stone  or  earth ;  for  instttioe,  in 
removing  a  rook,  the  effective  agent  employed  is  usually  gunpowder,  but 
latdy  gun-cotton,  and  lastly  nitroglycerine  have  superseded  gunpowder. 
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which  was  ignited  by  a  slow-match,  or  a  train  of  powder  commmiicating- 
with  the  chamber  where  the  exploding  power  was  deposited ;  both  of 
these  means,  however,  were  found  occasionalljto  £ul  through  some  trifling 
accident ;  or  not  unfrequently  the  operation  was  attended  with  consider- 
able danger  to  those  engaged  in  it,  owing  to  their  inability  to  retire  in 
time  to  a  sufficiently  safe  distance  before  the  explosion  occurred.  But 
since  the  application  of  galvanism  for  this  purpose,  the  battery  has  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  both  of  these  mediums  of  communica- 
tion ;  for  its  effect  is  more  certain,  if  not  absolutely  infallible. 

The  manner  in  which  galvanism  evolves  heat  is  easily  shown,  but  uhtf 
it  is  produced  is  not  so  easily  explained.  I  will  now  proceed  to  show 
how  gunpowder  is  exploded  by  means  of  the  battery.  Procure  some 
fine  platinum  wire,  and  twist  or  otherwise  join  each  end  of  it  to  the  ends 
of  the  two  wires  from  the  battery,  leaving  a  space  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  filled  up  by  the  platinum  wire ;  the  batteiy  of  course  beiog 
ready  charged,  you  will  in  a  short  time  be  made  sensible  that  the  inter* 
vening  piece  of  platinum  wire  has  become  hot  enough  to  ignite 
gunpowder. 

The  26th  January,  1843,  is  memorable  for  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  galvanism  ;  at  least  it  was  regarded  as  such  at  that  time.  It  was 
proposed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Folkestone  to  Dover.  Great  diffi- 
culties had  to  be  encountered  in  the  formation  of  this  line :  viaducts  of 
considerable  heights  and  lengths  were  to  be  built;  tunnels  pierced  through 
lofty  cliffs  until  the  large  mass  of  rocks  called  the  Hound  Down  Cliff' 
was  reached.  This  mighty  piece  of  earth,  no  less  than  1,000,000  tons 
in  weight,  must  by  some  means  or  other  be  taken  away.  The  well* 
known  engineer  William  Cubitt  undertook  to  accomplish  the  task,  and 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  by  the  ordinary  means  of  gun- 
powd^,  exploded  by  the  aid  of  galvanic  batteries.  He  caused  to  be 
formed'  in  the  mass  of  earth  to  be  operated  upon  certain  galleries^  in 
which  were  deposited  185  barrels  or  18,500  lb.  of  gunpowder,  between 
whicji  was  established  a  direct  communication  by  a  thick  train  of  the 
same  explosive  powder.  Into  each  barrel  or  bag  were  placed  two  copper 
wires  connected  together  by  a  platinum  wire,  as  before  explained.  I 
believe  three  of  Daniels'  batteries  were  employed  on  the  occasion ;  so 
that  six  wires  of  great  length  must  have  been  used  extending  from  the 
bags  of  powder  to  the  batteries,  a  distance  of  2,200  feet.  The  tunnel 
was  then  filled  up  with  sand  and  chalk  (of  which  the  difis  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  England  are  composed),  and  tightly  rammed  down.  The 
important  event  took  place  on  a  beautiful  summer's  day,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  multitude  of  persons  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  with  almost 
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breathlesB  att«iitioti  to  bebold  this  m^uifioent  spectacle  of  engineeriag 
ekilL  Presently  the  boom  of  a  gun  was  heard,  denoting  that  the  ex- 
ploeion  would  occur  in  three  minutes.  The  ailence  of  the  multitude 
WHS  now  become  painful :  so  profound  a  husli  prevailed  that  one  would 
hardly  suppose  there  was  a  human  being  witfain  miles  of  the  scene. 
What  was  that  jiull,  muffled  booming  riound,  which  caused  the  earth  to 
■move  to  and  fro  under  our  feet,  as  if  we  were  standing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  an  earthquake  1 — The  mines  were  fired  !  In  an  instant  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff  appeared  to  dissolve,  and  the  superincumbent  mass  to 
the  extent  of  500  feet,  being  now  deprived  of  its  base,  was  observed  to 
sink  gradually  to  tlie  beach.  In  two  minutes  its  descent  and  dispersion 
was  acoomplished. :  The  huge  mass  of  chalk  seemed  to  ferment,  to  be 
splitting,  whirling,  fleeing  uuder  the  influence  of  an  unseen  but  imcon- 
trollable  power.  Stranger  to  say,  there  was  no  roaring  explosion,  no 
bursting  out  of  fire  ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  not  a  single 
wreath  of  smoke;  for  a  mighty  agent  had  done  its  work  under  an  amount 
of  pressure  which  almost  matched  its  energiee :  the  pent-up  fires  were 
held  in  their  intensity  till  all  smoke  was  consumed,  and  when  their 
"  dogs  of  war  "  were  actually  let  loose,  they  were  then  compelled  to  "do 
their  spiriting  gently."  At  length  an  avalanche  of  chalk  and  soil  was 
hurled  from  its  lofty  creet  to  the  level  of  the  beach,  extending  to  the 
distance  of  1,200  feet,  and  covering  a  suriace  of  more  tlian  fifteen  acres. 

I  will  now  explain,  for  the  information  of  such  of  my  younger  readers 
as  may  not  be  aware  of  t^e  process,  how  the  common  loadstone  sold  at 
the  toy-shops  are  magnetized,  and  alao  how  you  may  transform  your 
pocket-knives  and  your  sisters'  scissors  into  magnets. 

Order  a  blacksmith  to  bend  a  soft  bar  of  iron  half  an  inch  thick  into 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  or  rather  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V ;  around 
the  two  1^  wind  some  covered  copper  wire,  until 
they  are  enveloped  several  layers  thick  (fig.  12). 
The  ends  are  then  joined  to  the  wires  from  the 
battery,  and  die  horseshoe  is  supported  &om  any 
convenient  stand.  An  armature,  or  keeper,  should 
also  be  made  of  soft  iron,  provided  with  a  hook  to 
hang  anything  on.  When  the  electric  fluid  haa 
passed  through  the  wire  (which  can  be  ascertajuied 
by  noticing  whether  the  battery  is  hissing — a  sure  pio.  12. 

indication  that  the   current  is  flowing  with    its 
natural  swiftness)  the  horseshoe  will  have  become  a  powerful  magnet : 
the  keeper  may  then  be  slided  off.     ITow  rub  one  side  of  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  or  any  other  article  of  steel,  a  few  times  against  one  leg  of  the 
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horwehoe  magnat ;  than  r^oat  the  suae  apentioB  to  tk«  reversed  aide 
of  the  blad^  oa  the  otittx  \eg ;  and  if  the  lAedL  be  good,  the  kiui»-U«4e 
vill  ponnoM  ftU  the  {MKqterties  of  a  loMktcme. 

The  horaaahoe  magoat  vill  be  rratderod  m(»« 

pcrwerfal  if  thewhole  leagUi  of  wire  iideadcid  to 

be  used  for  tba  potpoee  be  cut  iirto  aawral  short 

piecM,  and  wonsd  nepmstdj  oa  both  lege  of  the 

shoe  (fig.  13).     The  terminals  of  the  wire  nut 

then  be  collected  into  pare^  or  be  brought  in 

oontkot  with  two  stripe  o(  oopper  or  bnwn,  and 

made  io  oemiiHuiicate  with  the  voltaio  battery. 

Oare  mnst  be  taken  that  the  pontave  ciKnait 

ahoald  traTerw  through  each  vire  in  Uie  aaiiM 

direotioD  ;  the  electric  current  is  bj  this  UMan* 

divided  into  a  number  of  braochee,  and  oonseqnentlf  the  flnid  has  a 

shorter  dietaDoe  to  ran,  and  less  exhansting  demand  upon  its  stiro&gth, 

than  if  it  had  to  vend  its  way  through  the  entire  extent  of  <Hie  long 

pieoe. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  describe  the  mechaoiMn  of  an  electpo-ma^etia 
engine.  This  engine,  as  the  name  implies,  is  &  model  set  in  motion  bj 
galvanism.  We  may  jvodily  credit  such  an  effeot,  mnce  we  hav»  seen 
what  immense  power  an  electro-magnet  may  be  made  to  poaMOL  To 
fonn  some  ideft  how  the  motion  is  prodoced,  we  will  soppose  that  two 
dectro-magnete  ore  laid  fiat  on  a  table  with  their  feet  opposite  to,  and 
abont  two  indiee  apart  tram,  each  ether ;  then  place  the  Made  of  a 
dinner-knife  in  the  midtBe  between  theae  two  magnets;  aowjomtbe 
two  wires  firam  yonr  battery  to  the  eovared  oopper  win  whi<A  Bad 
been  wound  round  the  horseahee,  and  tbe  IcnA  will  instantly  be 
attracted  to  that  magnet ;  bnt  m  order  to  mtdce  the  ol^r  akoe  a  load- 
stone, the  wire  connected  to  the  battery  mnst  be  disoonnscted  wMi  ^ 
first  magnet  aadjoined  to  the  odier,  when  the  blade  of  the  knifs  will  be 
drawn  from  ita  present  pontion  towards  the  seoeod  shoe,  ami  by  Haa 
means  a  mstaon  is  gtv«n  to  Hk  intervening  pieoa  of  steel,  niiA,  if 
moved!  on  a  pivot,  and  properly  adjusted  to  tiie  onnk  of  a  wbeel,  wonU 
cause  it  to  levolve.  The  chief  obstacle  to  be  evercome  in  ocnxtmcting 
a  model  of  this  description  is  how  to  make  the  connections  and  disooB- 
nections  between  the  two  magDets  suffioiently  rapid  and  aooontely 
timed,  80  that  the  fiy-wheel  may  have  a  regwlor  and  even  motion. 
Anotlier  difficulty  is  how  to  devise  a  me&od  by  which  Uie  macdiina 
itself  may  transmit  the  electric  current  £rom  one  magnet  to  the  oAer, 
and  thus  keep  the  fly-wheel  constantly  revolving. 


OAITAXIBIL 


The  followiiig  it  a  simple  fbtm  of  an  electro-nagoet  engate,  iktctibed 
ia  the  UTtgUah  Mtekanie.     A,  B,  fig.  li,  is  a  bar  of  stoat  innt,  having 


fiat  piocefl  of  soft  iron  fised  in  die  positioB  Bhown  in  the  engnjring  at 
O  O,  to  act  a>  keepets  for  the  two  el«etax>4nagnelB,  D  £.     The  iron  bar 
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lias  a  pivot  at  B.     The  electro-magnets,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  must  be 
firmly  fixed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  allow  the  soft  iron  armatare 
to  rest  on  both  poles  of  the  magnet  alternately,  as  it  sways  to  and  fro, 
not  unlike  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  upside-down.     F^  F*and  H'  H*  are 
square  bits  of  copper  placed  in  the  manner  depicted ;  the  copper  wire 
seen  going  from  H^  and  F^  are  joined  to  the  same  pole  of  the  battery, 
and  the  other  two  wires  connected  to  the  coil  round  the  horseshoes  are 
£Etstened  to  the  other  pole.     J  is  a  round  piece  of  dry  wood  (a  oedar 
drawing-pencil  will  act  very  well),  upon  each  end  of  which  fix  a  strip  of 
copper,  L  M.     This  little  piece  of  ingenuity  must  be  capable  of  being 
slided  longitudinally,  so  that  the  copper  at  each  end  may  alternately  be 
brought  in  contact  with  F^  F'  and  H^  H',  in  order  to  make  and  break 
the  electric  fluid,  and  by  this  means  first  one  horseshoe  and  then  the 
other,  will  in  turns  be  made  a  temporary  magnet.     N  is  a  short  length 
of  ivory,  bone,  or  diy  wood,  either  cut  or  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and 
£Etstened  to  the  iron  bar  A  B.     The  advantage  of  this  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  for  as  the  bar  moves  backwards  and  forwards  it  necessarily 
carries  the  bent  piece  with  it^  which  then  pushes  the  cedar  pencil  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  The  rest  of  the  model  is  seen  at  a  glance, 
and  needs  not  a  detailed  explanation.     It  may,  however,  be  necessary 
to  inform  the  inexperienced  amateur  how  the  current  from  the  battery 
fiows  through  the  proper  magnet  at  the  right  moment.  In  the  engraving 
you  will  perceive  the  crank  is  at  right-angles  to  the  iron  rod  connected 
to  it ;  you  will  likewise  observe  that  the  armature  is  midway  between 
the  electro-magnets,  and  is  now  being  attracted  by  D.     The  reason  of 
this  must  be  obvious,  for  the  electric  current  is  passing  from  the  batteiy 
at  P,  fiowing  along  the  wires  to  F^,  through  the  bridge  M,  as  it  may  be 
called,  to  F',  then  through  the  coil  round  the  magnet  D,  until  it  reaches 
the  other  pole  at  N.      Directly  the  armature  touches  D,  the  bent  piece 
of  wood  or  ivory,  N,  will  force  the  other  bridge,  L,  to  H^  H*,  which  will 
be  the  cause  of  reversing  the  current ;  for  the  fluid  being  no  longer  able 
to  pass  from  F^  to  F',  it  will  be  compelled  to  start  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  running  from  the  starting  pole,  P,  along  the  wire  to  H^ ;  from 
thence  it  will  flow  to  H*  by  means  of  the  bridge,  L ;  finally,  the  elec- 
tricity will  fly  through  the  wire  over  E,  which  will  then  impart  to  that 
horseshoe  the  power  of  attraction,  and  D  will  lose  its  power,  and  thus 
allow  the  armature  to  abandon  its  magnetic  embrace  and  rush  to  its 
kinsman  R     The  pendulous  motion  of  the  bar  A  B,  in  the  manner  of 
the  piston  of  a  steam-engine,  causes  the  wheel  to  revolve,  which  may 
be  adapted  to  convey  motion  to  any  little  model,  &c.     Should  you  be 
disposed  to  use  the  electro-magnetic  engine  for  that  purpose,  a  wheel, 
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smaller  than  the  fiy-wheel,  most  be  fixed  on  the  same  axletree,  and  a 
strap  carried  from  it  to  your  model,  and  the  whole  set  in  motion  by  the 
invisible  agent  electricity.  Ton  will  obsenre  that  there  are  no  supports 
to  any  part  of  this  machine  shown  in  the  figure ;  you  must  therefore 
exert  your  ingenuity  in  designing  a  suitable  stand.  The  electro-magnets 
D  E,  the  iron  bar  A  B,  the  slide  L  M,  and  the  metal  studs  F^  F'  and 
H^  H*  may  all  be  firmly  fastened  to  a  flat  board  ;  and  in  order  to  give 
a  more  mechanical  appearance  to  your  engine,  the  iron  bar  A  B  might 
be  bent  at  N  until  it  is  at  right-angles  to  the  remaining  portion. 
This  act  will  evidently  bring  the  fly-wheel  over  D.  Next  let  into  this 
stand  two  strips  of  wood  having  holes  in  their  ends  considerably  larger 
than  the  axletree ;  over  these  holes  nail  a  piece  of  strong  tin  or  sheet 
iron,  through  which  must  be  smoothly  bored  a  hole  just  large  enough 
to  permit  the  axletree  to  revolve  easily  and  evenly.  By  using  metal 
instead  of  wood  for  the  crank  to  work  in,  a  much  less  resistance  is 
offered,  and  therefore  a  smaller  force  is  required  to  set  it  in  motion.  This 
model  engine  shows  one  way  of  obtaining  power  from  a  battery,  namely, 
by  reversing  the  poles,  so  as  to  make  two  pieces  of  iron  alternately 
attractive  and  non-attractive  ;  but  there  are  two  other  methods  of  giving 
motion  to  electro-magnetic  engines — one  is  stitpensianj  and  the  other 
on  the  galvanometer  principle.  By  suspension  I  mean  that  one  magnet 
only  is  used,  and  directly  the  armature  has  been  attracted  to  it^  and  con- 
sequently the  fly-wheel  turned  half  a  revolution,  the  electricity  from  the 
battery  is  cut  ofl*,  and  not  allowed  to  traverse  its  circular  path  round  the 
magnet  until  the  wheel  has,  by  the  impetus  it  has  acquired,  completed 
the  revolution,  and  is  in  the  same  position  it  occupied  at  first ;  when 
the  iron  bar  which  had  acted  as  a  magnet  again  becomes  a  loadstone, 
and  the  same  process  recurs  repeatedly.  In  case  it  should  be  desired  to 
construct  a  model  on  this  principle,  it  may  readily  be  done  without  an 
illustration. 

{To  be  eofUinued.) 
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So  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  ladies,  with  the  mules  and  horse,  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  green  opening,  where  there  was  space  on  all 
sides  sufficient  for  the  lion  to  make  a  spring,  but  not  oot^  *  ^^nough  to 
conceal  him  before  so  doing,  unless,  as  Charley  said,  ^'  he  makes  two 
jumps  of  it" 

The  hunters  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  gorilla,  which  was 
entirely  unknown  in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa,  as  the  lion  near 
the  Equator  is  never  found  about  the  Gaboon  or  near  the  haunts  of  the 
gorilla.  They  had  tethered  a  mule  as  a  bait  some  little  distance  from 
the  rest,  and  direct  in  the  path  they  had  passed  over,  which  was  pretty 
well  beaten,  through  elephants  having  traversed  it  to  reach  a  watercourse 
that  flowed  some  mile  or  so  beyond  where  they  now  halted.  Wh«e 
the  mule  was  placed  the  opening  was  rather  narrow,  so  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  little  nook  on  each  side,  sufficient  to  conceal  the  hunter,  yet 
through  the  divided  branches  allowing  them  to  watch  the  approach  of 
the  lion  without  showing  themselves. 

The  Sword-hunter  was  right — ^the  lion  came  not  unattended,  but  with 
the  lioness  clbse  behind.  When  he  saw  the  mule  he  stopped,  sitting 
down,  and  switching  his  long  lithe  tail,  while  his  huge  forefeet  were 
upright  as  iron  pillars,  and  he  held  his  huge  head  erect.  The  lioness 
came  up,  and  rubbed  herself  against  his  side,  as  a  cat  leans  over  and 
rubs  its  sides  against  the  legs  of  any  one  who  is  fondling  it.  No  doubt 
she  was  purring  all  the  time  to  encourage  him,  though  no  one  was  near 
enough  to  hear  her. 

Both  Charley  and  Fred  showed  themselves  at  the  self-same  moment — 
one  on  each  side  of  the  mule,  which  stood  with  its  head  turned  from  the 
lion,  who  seemed  to  hesitate,  while  the  lioness  began  licking  him,  as  if 
to  say,  '*  Go  in  and  smash  the  lot,  old  fellow ;  you  are  big  enough  and 
strong  enough.     I'll  help  you  all  I  can." 

*^  Keep  your  eye^n  the  lioness,  Fred ;  she*s  sure  to  make  a  dash  at  us 
if  I  knock  her  old  man  over.  And  take  a  careful  aim  at  her,"  said 
Charley,  as  he  bent  one  knee  and  covered  the  lion,  having  put  a  conical 
bullet  in  his  rifle,  tipped  with  steel.  He  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  the 
lion  drew  himself  up  for  that  fatal  spring,  the  force  of  which  lays 
prostrate  every  living  thing  it  launches  itself  against,  excepting  the 
elephant. 

Bang !  and  the  bullet  was  lodged  in  his  brain.  The  lion  sprang  up  on 
his  hind  legs,  and  spun  round  two  or  three  times  before  he  fell,  then  he 
came  down  with  his  head  in  the  projecting  underwood,  uttered  his  last 
groan  as  he  vomited  blood,  while  his  limbs  quivered  for  a  few  moments, 
then  he  lay  as  still  as  a  fallen  tree. 
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For  a  minute  or  two  the  lioness  took  no  notice  of  the  assailants,  all 
her  attention  being  drawn  to  her  fallen  lord ;  and  she  went  round  and 
round  him,  halting  ofbenest  before  his  head,  as  if  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  happened.  8he  knew  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere, 
for  she  had  many  a  time  seen  him  bring  the  huge  buffalo  to  the  ground, 
and  even  spring  upon  the  horse  and  his  rider  as  they  passed  along  the 
forest  roads  of  Yaliba ;  but  here  there  was  no  prey  that  he  had  contended 
against,  no  vestige  of  a  living  thing  he  had  struggled  with. 

Just  then  the  hunters,  growing  impatient,  raised  their  voices,  and  in 
a  moment  the  shout  attracted  her  attention,  for  it  seemed  as  if,  while 
bemoaning  the  fate  of  her  fallen  lord  and  king,  she  had  forgotten  them. 

All  was  changed  in  a  moment.  She  knew  at  once  they  had  slain 
him,  and  that  her  duty  was  to  revenge  his  death.  Her  attitude  was 
grand  as  she  stood  up  with  her  forefeet  resting  on  the  body  of  the  dead 
lion,  her  lithe  tail  sweeping  to  and  fro,  and  making  a  rustle  among  the 
fallen  leaves  every  time  it  touched  the  ground,  whUe  her  eyes  seemed  to 
bum  in  her  head. 

Charley  had  reloaded,  and  just  as  he  and  Fred  were  preparing  to  fire, 
they  saw  a  puff  of  smoke  come  from  out  the  underwood,  close  over  the 
lion's  head,  and  down  she  toppled  on  her  side,  for  she  had  received  two 
shots  from  Jacko's  revolver,  one  of  which  had  pierced  her  brain,  the 
other  broken  her  jaw,  for  he  was  within  three  yards  when  he  fired,  and 
no  one  had  noticed  him  enter  the  brushwood. 

When  Charley  chided  him  for  running  so  great  a  risk,  and  told  Jacko 
that,  if  the  lioness  had  caught  sight  of  him,  his  revolver  would  have 
been  useless,  as  she  would  have  borne  him  to  the  earth,  even  if  he  had 
first  delivered  one  shot,  unless  it  had  been  into  her  ear,  Jacko  said,  ''  I 
was  afraid  you  might  have  gone  and  a-missed  her,  and  I  knowed  sa  if 
I  could  get  dose,  I  should  be  sure  to  give  her  a  tickler  somewhere,  an' 
I  knowed  how  frightened  my  pretty  sweetheart  would  be  if  she  got 
past  you ;  and  I  would  sooner  die  than  see  her  killed,  'cause  I  love  her ; 
and  so  I  do  you  all." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said  after  that,  so  they  all  set  to  and 
stripped  the  skin  off  the  lion,  which  was  almost  a  load  for  one  of  the 
mules. 

Both  the  Moor  and  the  Sword-hunters  were  amazed  at  Charley's  skill 
in  using  the  rifle,  and  looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment  when  he 
told  them  that  there  were  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  in  England 
formed  into  companies,  that  were  not  regular  soldiers,  yet  could  have 
fired  the  bullet  with  as  true  an  aim  as  himself.  Still  greater  was  their 
wonder  when — making  them  understand  the  distance  by  striding  the 
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ground — ^he  told  them  how  many  shots  some  of.  his  countrpxken  could 
put  .into  the  centre  of  a  taiget  &t  the  distance- of  athousawl  jwrcb. 

As  the  day  was  so  far  advanced,  and  they  liad  %ut  taken  a  light  meal 
at  noon  without  uppackiog  the  mules,  they  imade.  prsfMumtioiis  for 
passiag  the  .night' where  they  then  halted,  having  no  fear  of  a^y  further 
attack  from  lions,  as  they  seldom  intrude  upon  one  anothei's  beat^  and, 
as  the  Moor  said,  ^*  two  such  fbrmidableanimals  «a  they  had  lulled onust 
have  had  a  pretty  extensive  range  round  about  the  ispot  whesa  they  w^ie 
encamped  i}o  find  fcfod  enough." 

As  Charley  and  'Fred  had  shot  sevesal  partridges  and  pheasants  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day  they  were  wiell  provided  ior  supper,  though 
they  hadn't  seen  any.  kind  of  deer  within  four  or  five  mike  4)fithe«pot 
where  they  killied  the  lions. 

That  night  both  the  Parincess  and  her  sister  looked  paletv  and  were 
more  silent  than  usual,  for  they  fully  comprehended  the  danger  to' which 
their  gallant  young  protectors  had  been  exposed,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  thinking  how  hard  their  fate  might  have  been  had  Charley  and 
Fred  fiedlen  a  prey  to  the  lions.  Nor  was  the  affiwtionat&Zoe  lese  tender 
to  honestfhearted  Jacko  when  she  heard  that  he  had  approached  so  near 
the  lioness  for  fear  it  msght  break  through  and  spring  ttpon  her.  ''.She's 
so  sweet,"  said  Jacko,  ''that  in  course,  if  the  lioness  had  once  got  a  taste, 
she  wouldn't  have  left  a  bit  of  her,  and  then  I  ehould'havegonesand 
looked  for  a  lion,  and  asked  it  to  have  eaten  me,  'cause  I  shouldn't  have 
wanted  to  have  li^ed  another  day^  after  they^d  argone  4md  a>eaten  my 
pretty  sweetheart.  Won't  my  dear  old  mother  be  fond  of  her,  and  be  as 
pleaded  as  Punch  with  me  a-bringing  her  such  a  beauty  to  be  her 
daughter,  when  I  get  seaman's  wages  ? " 

Pleasantly  passed  the  day^  diversified  with  such  adventures  aa  sufficed 
to  keep  the  young  men  on  the  alert,  while  the  ladies  ventured  out  with 
them  at  times  to  gather  the  wild  forest  fruitsj  and  add'Some  dainly  to 
the  meal,  which  was  always  plentifully  supplied  with  every  variety  of 
game.  And  now  they  were  fE^t  approaching  the  Gaboon  countiy, 
having  "travelled  in  nearly  a  direct  line  since  they  first  entered  the 
forest  The  Sword^^hunters  were  as  familiar  with  the  position  of  the 
stars  as  a  good  sailor  is  with  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  alwaysJbept 
their  faces  to  the  south  and  their  right  to  the  west^  as  Charley  directed, 
well  knowing  that  if  they  bore  too. much  upon  the  latter  point,  they 
should  reach  the  end  of  their  journey  by  travelling  Along  the  coast  up 
to  the  Muni  or  Gaboon,  which  would-be  a  pleasant  change  for  all  who 
love  to  feel  the  sea-breeze  blowing  about  them. 

They  at  length  reached  that  part  of  the  forest  whote  the  gorilla  is 
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•found,  aad  veiy^pale  did  Hie  pietty  prineeBseB  turn  when  theyfirst 
heaod  his  roar.  They  were/hvwervier,  brave-hearted  enough  to  come  np 
and  look  at  one  iHiich  Jadko  had  idiacoyerid,  faeding  on  its  fiivoniite 
bernee,  in  a  little  opening  that  was  oloaely  hemmed  in  by  brushwood 
from  behind  which  thej'weDO.able  'to  wateh>  the  goriUa  unperbevred. 
When  Qharlee  was  about  lo  bring  faim  down  with  his  lifle,  so  that  thej 
might  have.a  nearer  vhsm  of  him,  theielfier  iprinoess  pushed  the  barrel 
aside  and  said,  *^^iKoCBiaa4es;  that  liferrirkioh  jQod  gave  ought  onljrto  be 
taken  away  fyvtoar  safety  •  or  our^need." 


..C.BAPTRB    XXXIV. 
▲   BEGULAR  FIX. 

*^  11/  ELL,  this  is  a  pretty  <state  of thixqjs,'^  said  the  Captain,  from  the 

V  V  branch  on  which  he  eat  astride,  to  ^tiie  Doctor  who  was  sitting 
on  an  adjoining  bough,  while  the  Chaplain  looked  out  '&om  the  next 
tvee ;  '^  so -far  as  I  can  .see,  Deotor,  the  heayy*heeled  brutes « seem  to  have 
made  squash -of  all  .the  provisions  we  bronght  with  us ;  I  don^t  suf^ose 
there's  such  a  thing  as  a  whole -bisouit  or  a  bottle  of  bitter  beer  left." 

"  It  seems  to  me  they've  left  ns  what  may  be  called  a  strong  compound 
mixture,"  replied  the  Bootor,  oraning  his  neck  over,  and  looking  down 
and  around,  ''the  principal  ingredients  of  which  are,  if  <my  memory 
serves  me  aright,  game  pies,  beef,  »rum,  biscuits,  bitter  beer,  mustard, 
salt,  cheese,  pepper,  port,  sherry,  tdbaoeo,  and  brandy,  with  some  'three 
or  four  dozen  bottles,  all  well  pounded  together  with  plenty  of  earth 
mould  to  make  the  mixture  adhere  to  the  broken  glass;  such  luncheon 
I  should  hardly  care  to  sit  down  to,  were  I  landed  on  my  feet,*  and 
those  thieves  of  dephants  who  keep  us  prisoners  here  some  miles  away. 
Does  the  bill  of  fare  sharpen  your  appetite.  Captain  t " 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Doctor,"  said  the  Captain ;  ''it  would  turn  the  stomach 
of  a  beast  .of  a  J'an,  though  he  could  sit  down  to  his  old  grandmother 
after  she  had  been  hung  until  she  was  a  '  little  gamey.'  But  I  ^mnst 
eonfess  I  feel  rather  peckish,  for  it  is  long  past  our  dinner  hour,  so  I 
will  hare  a  smoke,  for  I  have  managed  to  save  my  pipe.  Hilloo, 
Chaplain,  you're  mast^ieaded  at  last.  What  do  you  say  about  coming 
down  to  dinner  1  *'  and  l&e  Captain  pulled  away  at  his  pipe. 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  safe  to  venture  down  into  the  dining- 
room  at'present,*'  ahouted  ^e  Chaplain,  "  though  two  of  our  attendants 
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have  been  very  pressing  to  assist  me  to  descend,  one  rearing  np  and 
kindly  offering  me  the  end  of  his  trunk,  which  I  politely  declined,  having 
no  wish  to  take  the  gentleman's  arm,  if  I  may  so  call  it^  and  be  led  down 
to  dinner :  so,  as  you  see,  I  went  up  another  flight  of  stairs,  and  am 
now  in  a  higher,  and  I  trust,  a  safer  apartment." 

''  I  suppose  they  gave  your  reverence  a  bit  of  a  shaking,  when  ihej 
ran  full  butt  at  the  tree  with  their  heads !"  shouted  the  Doctor. 

''  They  made  every  branch  vibrate  again,"  replied  the  Chaplain,  **  and 
I  thought  once  I  was  going  when  they  reared  up  with  their  fore  feel 
round  the  stem,  and  rocked  the  tree  to  and  fro :  they  could  have  brought 
it  down  in  a  few  seconds,  for  it  is  not  very  deeply  rooted  in  the  ground' 

"  I  wish  we  had  you  up  here,'*  shouted  the  captain.  *^  Were  all  the 
elephants  in  Africa  to  run  into  our  ship  they  wouldn't  start  a  timber. 
I've  saved  my  pocket-glass  and  can  make  out  that  they  have  made 
smash  of  all  our  fire-arms.  One  or  two  of  the  rascals  keep  cocking  up 
their  evil  eyes  at  us  as  if  to  say  *  There  you  are,  and  there  we  mean  to 
keep  you.'  I've  heard  these  '  rogue '  elephants  will  *  tree '  a  man  sb 
long  as  they  can  find  a  mouthfrd  of  anything  to  eat  within  sight  of  him. 
Is  it  so  Doctor  1" 

"  I  heard  two  of  the  Fans  say  that  they  had  had  above  a  week  of  ity" 
replied  the  Doctor ;  **  and  that  they  only  escaped  at  last  by  clinging  to 
the  creepers,  and  swinging  themselves  ttom  one  tree  to  another.  Thej 
lived  on  the  large  yellow  grubs  they  found  under  the  bark." 

*^  Ugh  !  the  nasty  fellows,  one  could  have  eaten  the  other  if  he  could 
have  found  nothing  else,"  said  the  Captain.  **  I  haven't  heard  a  voice 
nor  a  sound  frx)m  any  of  our  crew  for  the  last  hour,  Doctor.  What  a  fix 
we  shall  be  in  if  they  can't  find  us  again,  and  those  three  detectives 
below  on  the  deck  ready  to  pound  us  into  bird-lime,  if  we  set  foot  on  a 
single  plank.  We  can't  stay  here  all  nighty  and  go  without  supper  as 
well  as  dixmer,  can  we  1 " 

^'  There's  no  knowing  what  we  can  do  if  it  comes  to  the  pinch,"  said 
the  Doctor.  "  But  it  wants  some  hours  to  sunset.  One  thing  we  must 
be  careful  about,  and  that  is  not  to  fiill  asleep  and  drop  off  our  perch. 
It  wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  have  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  danced  over  yoa 
by  those  heavy-footed  brutes,  and  to  find  yourself  driven. some  inches 
deeper  into  the  ground  at  every  step  they  took.  I  see  you've  got  your 
tobacco  pouch.  Captain,  and  if  you'll  just  fill  your  pipe  for  me,  when 
you've  finished  it,  I  should  Uke  a  few  whiffii,  not  that  a  smoke  makes 
quite  so  substantial  a  meal  as  a  beef-steak,  but  it's  better  than  nothing*' 

"  It  isn't  much  to  champ  at,"  replied  the  Captain,  filling  his  pip^ 
lighting  it^  then  handing  it  across  the  branch  to  the  Doctor,  '*  neither 
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does  a  man  want  a  tnoth-pick  after  having  dined  off  a  pipe.  Wliat  a 
hearty  meal  a  child  seems  to  make  when  sacking  its  thumb.  Is  there 
much  support  in  it  ?  " 

*'  Not  quite  so  much  as  it  would  find  in  its  little  elbow,  if  it  could 
get  that  into  its  mouth/'  replied  the  Doctor,  puffing  out  great  volumes 
of  smoke,  then  looking  up  above  his  head,  as  he  felt  something  dropping 
down  on  him  from  time  to  time,  and  saying,  at  last,  '*  that  isn't  rain,  is 
itl" 

'^  Bain !  not  a  drop,  it 's  the  ants  that  are  dropping  down  upon  us  by 
thousands,"  said  the  Captain,  sweeping  them  off  his  sleeve,  "  instead  of 
coming  to  a  pinch,  we  have  come  to  a  million  pinches  all  at  once,  and 
now  we  may  take  our  choice.  Is  it  best  to  remain  here  and  be  eaten 
up  slowly  by  the  ants,  or  jump  down  among  those  brutes  of  elephants, 
and  have  it  over  at  once?  I  vote  for  leaping  into  the  mortar  and 
having  the  pounding :  it  will  be  the  soonest  over." 

«  There's  not  much  to  be  alarmed  at,"  said  the  Doctor,  'Hhese  are 
the  small  common  ants,  and  their  bite  is  not  worse  than  the  sting  of  a 
nettle.  They  are  not  like  those  that  made  such  a  meal  off  Dick  when  I 
had  to  mix  him  up  a  poultice  in  a  biscuit  bag.  It 's  the  tobacco-smoke 
that  has  stirred  them  up  a  bit.  If  we  break  off  a  branch  or  two  and 
beat  among  the  leaves  overhead  we  shall  bring  them  down  in  thousands, 
and  soon  make  a  clearance." 

So  the  Captain,  hailing  the  Chaplain,  and  telling  him  they  had  got 
ants  on  board,  set  to  work  along  with  the  Doctor  to  sweep  them  down, 
uttering  a  growl  every  now  and  then  when  he  got  a  sharp  pinch,  as  they 
were  trying  to  find  a  way  out  from  his  neckerchief,  or  from  under  his 
shirt  sleeve. 

"  rU  tell  you  what  it  is.  Doctor,"  said  the  Captain,  taking  his  turn  at 
the  pipe,  "  there 's  no  safety  anywhere  but  on  board  ship.  If  you  walk 
along  a  street  you  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  or  you'll  be  run  over, 
and  if  it  blows  a  gale,  either  a  tile  or  a  chimney-pot  comes  down  on 
your  head,  or  you  break  your  neck  down  some  cellar  that  has  been  left 
open.  There 's  nothing  of  that  sort  on  board  ship  ;  if  you  run  upon  a 
rock  now  and  then,  or  stick  in  a  sand,  or  get  ashore,  why,  you  know 
what  you  are  about,  and  that  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  the  wreck 
of  the  ship  and  loss  of  all  hands." 

*'  Which  is  nothing  when  you're  once  used  to  it,"  said  the  Doctor, 
laughing  at  the  Captain's  notion  of  safety,  "  but  a  knock-down  by  a 
carriage,  or  a  crack  on  the  head  with  a  tile,  or  a  tumble  into  a  cellar, 
isn't  always  quite  so  fatal,  is  it,  as  when  you  go  down  with  your  ship 
under  twenty  fiekthoms  of  sea  1  '* 
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*^WM^  BOy  not  quite^?'  bM.  tHe  Oa{>taii^  '^thoii^^  an  acaoiiieai  an 
land  may  cKipple  you  for  liia,  but  onoa  sunk  under  twe&Jby^  fatiiQaaDE  of 
water,  and  you  would  never  be  a  trouble  to  yourself  nor  anybody  elae 
again." 

^'Navertheles^  I  alumld  piefiar  a.lim;)  and- a  cratdi  to  joioraaxeht 
trouble.  Captain/'  replied  the  Doctor^:  '^aa  I  do  tbft  stingbig  of  t^ieae 
ants,  whioh  ia  &r  from  pleasant,  to  dropping  down,  and  being  pounded 
under  the  feet  of  these  wild  elephants.  But^  who  are  those!  If  my  eyes 
didn't  deoeive  me,  I. saw  somebody' peaping  round. over  that  loir  dump 
of  undarwood  beyond,  the  tvae'  where  the  Chaplain  lai  roaated/'  and  he 
raiaed^his  yoioa  and.  asked,  the  Chaplainif.  he  had;  seen  any  one  in  that 
direetion.. 

The  reyerend  gentleman  had'  palled  out  the  small.  Greek  Tesiament 
he  always  cartied  in  his  pocket,  .and>  was  so  intent  on  its  pemsal^  that  it 
is  a  question,  if  at  the  time  he  had  any  remembrance 'Of  where  lie  waa. 
He  now  roused  himself,  and,  ventunngifurther  out  on  the  branch,  looked 
in  the  dizeetian  indicated^  and  seeing  what  appeuied  to  be  a.man.and  a 
woman,  raised  his-  yoice,  calling  outy.  '*  Hi^  you  there,-  look-  up,  I'm  in 
this  tree;" 

'*  Well,  I'm  bleat  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  a.garilla^  and  waa  argoing  to 
take  my  hook,"  replied  Jacko,  for  it  was  he  who^  along  with  Zoe^  in 
advance  as  usual,  were  on  the  look  out  for  a  camping  gronnd  for  the 
night,. as  the  day*  waa  far  gona  "I'm  Jacko,  and  without  a  pair  of 
mi^nifying  specs  of  y«xy  great  power,  should  say  you  was  the  Clu4)lain 
of  iikQOariilaf  when  I  sailed  in  her." 

In  a  few  words  the  Chaplain  made  Jacko- aoquaintisd  with  their  posi- 
tion, bidding  him  be  sure  to  tell  Charley  and  Fred  that  they  were 
"  rogue  "  elephants,  and  the  most  dangerous  to  be  met  with. 

"We'll  cook  their  gooses,  never  fear,^'  shouted  Jaokoy  ^  for  Wve 
just  got  them  sort  of  boys  with  us  that  oan^  do  it,  and  they've  been  a*' 
wanting  ta  slip  into  elephants  all  the  way  we  comedy  but  "Mmat/Bt 
Charles  wouldn!t  let  'em;/  I  won't  be  long  •  afore  Pm  back,  and  do  all  I 
ean  for  you,  so  far  as  the  roTDlver  goesJ' 

Jacko  waa  hidden  from  the  .elephants  by  (the  stretefa  of  underwood 
Tduch  projected  from  beyond  the  traes  in  which  the  Chaplain  and  his 
friends  had  climbed  for  safety,  and  as  the  wind,  blew  in  that  directiuon, 
neifdieo  the  Captain-  nor  the  Doctor  oamld  catch  a  word  i^ab  passed 
between  them^  Not  knowing  how»  the.  matter  might  terminate,  Ihe 
Chaplainrtimught  it  would  be  best  to  hold  out  no  hope  of  reacae  untiL  he 
saw  help  at  hand,  so  shouted  back  that  he  had  seen  some  one^  and  waa 
on  the  look  out. 
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**  This  is  worse  thux  being  VMust-li^aded/'  said  the  Oaptain,  <^  as  I  often 
was  wfaen  a  middy,  for  I  wae  idways  getting  into  mischief.  Still,  there, 
was  a  certainty  of 'getting  something  to  eat  and  drink  when  one  came 
down^  though  not-  always,  when  all'  hands  were  piped  to  dinner,  how- 
ever hungry  one  might  be.  Oonibund  those  ants,  I  thought  the  table 
had  been  cleared  and  they  had  finished  long  ago,  but  I  find  one  keeps 
dix>pping  in  now  audi  tben^  and  helping  himself  to  a  snaok.  I  wish  we 
were  safe  back  again  inold  Etigjand,  and  the  boys  -with  usi" 

'<  So  do  I,"  said^the  Doctor,  '<  or  ih«t  we  were  >with  the  boy&^'  Then 
the  pipe  was  re^fiiled^  and  <  he  sat  smoking  in  silence,  whiles  the  Captain 
watohed  the  son  bending  downward  to  lihe  west* 
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THE  SWORD-HUlfTEBS  TO  THE  RESCUE.. 

GREAT  WBs  the  amazement  of  Chadey  and  Fred  wlien  Jaeko  came 
'  up,  Ml'  run  and  open-mouthed,  with  pretty  Zbe  at  his  heels, 
panting  and  out  of  breath,  exclaiming,  ''  IVe  found  the  Captain ! 
He's  ih'  a  taree,  so  is  our  Doctor  and  Chaplubi ;  and  they  can't  get  down 
'cause  there's  a  lot  of  elephants  a-waiting  to  make  pancakes  of  'em  as 
soon  as*  they  do,**' 

"What  are  you  raving  about,  Jacko)  Are  you  mad,  or  what?*' 
asked  Charley,  not  clearly  comprehending  what  Jacko  said,  for  he  had 
no  idea  that  they  were  so  near  the  Cktboon.  Ih  the  very  same  words 
Jacko  repeated  what?  he  had  said  befinre,  only  adding,  '*I  saw  the 
Chaplain  wiUi-  my  own  blessed  eyes,  and  he  told  me  to  say  you  was  to 
come  up  directly  and  kill  the  elephants."  ' 

'<I  see  it  all  as  dear  as  day,"  said  Fred.  ^'TBeyhave  come  out 
elephantrhuniang^  and  have,  no  doubt,  met  a  whole  herd,  which  the 
sailors  have  fc^wed.  Uncle  is'  not  so  light-footed  as  he  was,  so  lingered 
behind  along  with  the  Doctor  and  Chaplain,  and  some  of*  the  herd  have 
turned  round  upon*  .them,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  dimb  the 
trees  for  safety."' 

l^Oft  a  momenta  w«8  lost  after  this  explanarlion.  Charley  conveyed 
the  infbnnation  to  the  princesses  and  Pauline,  then  held  council  with 
the  Mkk)r,  who  was  interpreter  between  him  and  the  Sword-huntens. 

The  Iktber  smiled  when  they  understood  what  was  required  of*  them, 
for  iltty  had  been  elephant-sFayers  from  their  youth,  and  leaving  only 
the  bridle  on  the  horse,  they  led  him  forth  and  ^rere  ready  for  the  fight, 
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mounted  and  aword  in  hand,  in  little  more  than  a  minnte.  Charley 
put  a  conical  bullet  in  his  rifle,  feeling  sure  that  he  could  bag  one 
elephant,  and  the  Sword-hunters  took  him  up  behind  them  to  drop  him 
at  the  safest  place  and  as  near  to  the  elephants  as  they  could  get ;  so 
the  three  set  off  all  mounted  on  the  single  horse,  Fred  and  the  Moor 
fi)llowing. 

Jacko  was  left,  with  his  reyolver  to  protect  the  ladies,  in  a  sheltered 
nook  which  an  elephant  could  not  easily  have  entered  excepting  at  the 
opening  which  he  guarded.     The  mules  were  also  there. 

When  they  came  up,  the  Sword-himters  made  signs  that  two  of  the 
elephants  were  dangerous,  so  dropped  Charley  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
which  he  ascended  rifle  in  hand — having  a  good  command  of  the  battle- 
field for  some  distance,  and  ready  to  take  any  advantage  that  might 
offer  if  one  of  the  enemy  came  his  way. 

The  hunters  first  rode  up  to  a  large  bull  elephant  which  %vas  some 
distance  from  the  other  two,  and  commenced  shouting  and  irritating 
him  as  they  rode  beside  and  around  him.  He  speedily  accepted  the 
challenge,  trumpeting  and  raising  his  trunk  as  he  pursued  the  horsemen, 
who  rode  so  close  before  him  that^  more  than  once,  his  trunk  touched 
the  horse's  tail. 

Here  the  greatest  caution  was  needed  and  skill  displayed;  the 
object  of  the  foremost  horseman  being  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  elephant  without  being  overtaken,  so  that  he  might  drop  his  com- 
panion near  some  tree  while  the  attention  of  the  elephant  was  attracted 
by  the  horse  that  was  close  before  its  head.  This  was  the  critical 
moment^  and  must  be  done  to  the  very  second  of  time. 

Carefully  was  the  bridle  handled ;  carefully  the  distance  kept  between 
the  pursued  and  the  pursuer — ^though  a  stumble  of  the  horse  must  have 
been  instant  death  to  both  it  and  the  riders,  as  there  was  scarcely  space 
for  a  man  to  have  passed  between,  and  the  elephant  could  not  have 
stopped  sudden  enough  to  have  prevented  itself  from  fiedling  upon  and 
crushing  them  if  it  had  tried  at  the  pace  it  was  then  going. 

There  was  a  large  tree,  close  to  which  the  horse  passed,  where, 
without  checking  its  speed,  the  chief  hunter  slipped  off  close  to  the 
stem ;  and,  as  the  elephant  was  passing  in  full  pursuit,  and  just  as  its 
hind-quarters  were  &cing  him,  he,  with  an  eye  as  true  as  the  eagle's 
when  it  strikes  its  prey,  drew  his  sharp  sword  across  the  tendon  of  ito 
foot  from  behind,  and  it  was  not  able  to  move  another  step.  Had  it 
not  been  a  clean  cut  through — ^which  it  was — the  pressure  and  the 
great  weight  of  the  animal  would  have  'caused  the  tendon  to  separate 
before  it  had  moved  more  than  a  step  or  two. 
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This  done,  the  Sword-hunter  sprang  up  behind  his  companion ;  for  a 
second  elephant  was  in  itdl  pursuit  of  the  horse,  and,  without  seeming 
to  bestow  even  a  look  on  the  one  that  had  fallen,  was  soon  as  close  to 
their  heels  as  his  predecessor  had  ever  been ;  he  who  guided  the  bridle 
timing  his  speed  for  that  purpose. 

The  same  manosnyring  again  took  place,  with  exactly  the  same  result. 
The  sharp  sword  was  drawn  across  just  above  the  heel,  and  separated 
what  is  called  in  man  the  Achilles  tendon ;  and,  without  making  a 
second  step,  the  huge  elephant  came  to  the  earth  with  a  groan.  So 
were  two  of  them  disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes :  and  it  appeared  to  be 
nothing  uncommon  for  a  couple  of  sword'hunters,  at  times,  when  in 
pursuit  of  a  herd  of  elephants,  to  single  out  and  cut  down  half  a  score 
before  the  remainder  escaped. 

Now  if  ever  a  man  was  what  is  called  "  struck  all  of  a  heap,"  the 
old  Captain  was  when,  without  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  new 
arrivals,  he  saw,  from  his  look-out^  two  black  fellows  mounted  on  one 
horse,  and  an  elephant  tearing  after  them  with  his  trunk  well  up,  and 
puttiog  on  all  the  steam  he  could  carry.  Raising  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Whatever  is  it  ?  There  isn't  a  horse  in  all  this  country, 
— and  yet  it  must  be  him.  Made  himself  into  two,  I  suppose.  Doctor — 
as  he  can  do  pretty  well  what  he  likes.  I  wish  I  were  safe  out  of  this 
hot  region.  It's  time  to  go  after  seeing  one  imp  turn  himself  into  a 
horse,  and  mount  two  others  on  his  back.  We  know  now  what  company 
we've  been  in,  and  I  wish  we  were  safe  out  of  this. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out  at  all,"  replied  the  Doctor ;  "  but  have  been 
pinching  myself  and  rubbing  my  eyes  to  see  if  I  am  wide-awake.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  horse  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  part  of  Africa." 

"  And  those  are  English  hurrahs,"  said  the  Captain,  "  or  else  some  of 
the  same  evil  family  we  saw  on  horseback  who  have  taken  to  cheering ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  should  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  black  king, 
at  the  head  of  his  force,  was  out  for  the  day ;  for,  after  what  I  have 
seen,  nothing  would  astonish  me.  Hark  !  If  that  isn^t  my  Charley's 
voice  calling  out '  Uncle,'  it's  something  imitating  him." 

The  Chaplain  saw  the  elephant  fall  beneath  Charley's  rifle,  and  was  the 
first  to  descend  the  tree,  shake  hands  with  him  and  Fred,  and  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  safe  return.  The  Captain  and  Doctor  had 
alighted,  and  tears  were  in  the  old  imcle's  eyes  as  he  stood  with  his 
hands  clasped  in  those  of  his  nephews ;  for,  though  he  had  never  con- 
fessed it,  he  had  long  been  depressed  through  a  fear  that'  he  should 
never  meet  with  them  again. 

In  a  few  apt  words  Charley  told  as  much  about  the  Sword-hunters  as 
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was  necessary  to  be  known,  adding  iluit;  if  el^hantvoonld  be  foondy  they 
would  soon  by  iheaaselves  fill  the  bold  of  bis  ship  with  ivoxy.  All  be 
said  about  the  prinoeases  was  thai  they*  were  Christiaai  ladies  anxioos  to 
eacatape  finim.  the  beatbeoos  who  had  captured  them,  and  that  he  had 
promised  to  see  them  and  their  attendants,  Gknl  willing,  landed  in 
England. 

As  that  portion  of  the  forest' where  the  elephants  wetre  killed  was  in 
places  open,  and  green  with  herbage,  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
encamp  there*  for  the  night,. as  the  sailors  would  be  sure  toretom  by  the 
track  the  herd  they  were  in  pureuit  of  had  made. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  boys,  I  have  nothing  better  to  offer  your  than 
to  partake  of  the  happiness- 1  feel  lightening  my- heart  at  having  you 
with  me  again ;  that,  and  a  whiff  of  tobacco^  i»  all  I  have,"  said  the 
Captain,  pulling  out  his  tobacco-pouch;  ''for  those  el^hants  made 
sma^  of  all  the  refreshments  w«  brought  with  us^  though  I  dare  aay  my 
men  will  be*  able  to-  fiih  a  few  pieces  of  broken  biscuit  out  of  the 
salvage  when  they-retum'hungiy." 

«-  We  have  plenty  of  everything,  undo,  and  enough'  for  the  crew 
when  they  come  up/'  said  Charley;  ''for  our  supplies  were  brought 
from  the  pakee  of  a.Snltan.  Tender  is  our  little  cavakade,  and  the 
two  princesses  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  all.'' 

" Sultan- i  palaoe  1  princesses!"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  panaing 
between  each  word,  n  if  there  was*  somothtng*  to  slop  and  vmnder  at 
between.  "  I  thought  there  waa  nothing'to  be  found-  towards  the  Nbrth 
but  forests  full  of  gorillas  ! " 

"  Those  •  who  are  riding  up  don't  looknrodi  like  gorillas,"  said  the 
Chaplain. 

The  Doctor  stared  in  that  silent^  admiration  which  is  the  worshq)  of 
beautf,  then  said,  "  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  such  beautiful  ladiea" 

The  old  Captain,  who-  had  not-  been  looking  in  the*  direction  icom 
whence  they  cameiy  turned  round,  and  stood  as  if  speechless,  nor  could 
he  have  been' more  surprised  if  they  had  alighted  from  the  tops  of  the 
trees  and  settled  down -before*  him  with  subsiding  wiz^,  and  some  such 
fancy  he  must  have  had,  as  he  eoDokdmed^  ^Why,  they  are  angels." 

The  Chaplain  convened  with  the  princesses'  in  Firenoh,  and  made 
himself  se  agreeable,  that  Charley  almost  felt  he  should  have  been  jealous 
if  he  hadn't  been*  a  parson,  for  engaging-  so  much  of  their  attentioD, 
especially  when  he  got  to  talking  Giieek  to  the  eldest* sister^*  notra  word 
of  which  the  young^gentleman  understood^ 

They  were  now  startled  by  the  loud  huzzas  of  lito  saiklrs^  who^  witii 
Harry  at*  tbetr'htad,- caue  up,  driving  the  runaway  Fan  hunters 


._-^ 
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b^ore  then,  and  the  latter  Booa  oocnpied  ihanAelveff  in  cooking  elephant 
meat)  while  the  sailors,  who  had  brought  in  a  couple  of  fat  deer,  kindled 
a  large  fire,  and-  oommeiieed  roasting  tiiem  for  the  evendng  meaL 

It  was  a  jqyoua  meetixig».and  the  ladies  had  long  retund.  under  their 
camel-hair  tent  before  Charley  and  Ered  had*  fiTiiriied  reooonting  their 
adventures.  Jaeko's  anditam  were  the  seamen,  and  OTery  now  and  then 
one  or  another  was  heard  eaclaiming,  ''Tell  that  to  the  Marines, 
Jaoko ; "  for  though  the  lad  told  only  the  tmtfa^  they  could  hardly 
belieTeit 


CHAPTEB    XXXVI. 
HOMBWMID  BOUND. 

AS  the  prinoBSses  were  sop  comfortably  numnted,  and  wellprovisioned, 
and  King  Daniel  was  rather  reluctant  to  take  a  "  fiu^ewell "  of  his 
subjects,  having  no  wish  to  see  anything  mora  of  his*  twenty-five  wives^ 
he  thought  it  best,  a»  he  said,  ''  to  take  his  departure''  in  oompauy  with 
the  ladies  and  his  nephews ;  so,  on  the  following  morning,  the*  party 
starfced  off  in  the  directien  (^  a  vUlage  beside  the  river  Muni,  *'much 
nearer  the  coast^"  as  he  said,  '^than  theonewkere  be  had  left  his  queens  to 
fight  it  out."  Harry,  at  the  head  of  several  of  the  sail<»8,  went  to  bring 
down  Memonia  with  such  boats  and  canoes  as  were  re^uined  at  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting  by  the  MwuL  The  remainder  of  the  crew 
were  to  return  with  the  tusks,  after  thoiEans  had  brought  them  out  of 
the  forast  and  shipped  them  in  canoes*  which  were  to  convey  the  ivory 
to  thecoaat  So,  without  even  a. "good-bye,"  King  Daniel  abdicated, 
not  so  much  as  cairying  off  his  crown,  though  he  gave  strict  orders  for 
care  to  be  taken  of  the  gorilla  winle  on  its  way  to  the  slap.  This  the 
Doctor  promised  to  attend  to,  and  for  ttiat  purpoae  went  back  to  the 
Fan  village  wxtb.  Harry  and  the  sailora 

''Should  my  beastly  subjects  be  very  anxiouB  to  know  wiiat  has 
befeUen  me^"  said  the  Oapiaui  aa  he  shook  hands  with  the  Doctor,  ''  tell 
them  I  was  killed  by  youi*  cramometer  wiiile  your  were  measuring  the 
roar  of  a  gorilla^  wliich  was  so  strong  that  it  dnov^the  instniment  clean 
through  me«" 

"  If  you  print  your  adventures,  and  clap  that  downr  amongst,  the 
number,'  somefntore  desoBadanii  of  the  Dmkes' wffl<  be  found  giving  hia 
opinion  o£  you  on  the  fly-lea^'  as  your  aacestor  Petsr  didctfi  hia  grands 
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father  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne/'  said  the  Chaplain,  "  when  he  touched 
upon  that  great  ship." 

"1  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  somebody  does  as  it  is,"  said  the 
Captain ;  ^*  perhaps  some  explorer  will  get  hold  of  the  work.  Well,  I 
can  but  return  the  compliment  on  a  fly-lea£" 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,  uncle,  if  in  this  unbelieving  age  some  one  is 
found  daring  enough  to  doubt  whether  the  Doctor  ever  captured  a 
gorilla  by  chloroforming  him,  while  they  even  doubted  whether  our 
great  African  Explorer  ever  shot  one  at  all.  Mr.  Winwood  Reader 
F.R.G.S.,  says  in  Betgrwoia-^iov  1867— he  didn't" 

'^  A  gentleman  who  is  capable  of  saying  thai,''  said  Fred,  '*  wouldn't 
believe  the  adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen,  so  many  editions  as  it  has 
gone  through." 

'*  Nor  that  I  was  an  African  king,"  said  the  Captain,  ''  if  I  ev^ 
showed  them  the  old  hat  I  was  crowned  with." 

That  night  was  the  last  the  princesses  passed  under  their  tent  on  shore, 
though  it  was  used  afterwards  as  an  awning  over  the  boats,  and  ihey 
slept  under  it  until  their  arrival  at  the  Gtaboon,  when  the  horse  and 
mules  were  sent  overland.  The  princesses  at  once  found  a  way  to 
the  old  Captain's  kind  hearty  calling  him  uncle,  and  making  him  sit 
between  them ;  for  they  took  their  time  in  descending  the  river,  €Uid  the 
sailors  were  so  proud  of  the  ladies,  who  were  to  sail  with  them  to 
England,  that  they  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  do  them  any  little 
service,  for  as  one  of  them  said,  ''  their  smiles  are  a  deal  sweeter  than 
Poll  of  Plymouth's." 

But  Zoe  was  their  greatest  favourite,  as  she  was  so  homely,  and  soon 
made  herself  as  much  at  home  amongst  them  as  Jacko,  who  was  always 
telling  them  that  he  should  marry  her  as  soon  as  he  got  seaman's  wages, 
and  inviting  them  all  to  his  wedding  dinner.  The  fore  cabin  of  the 
GoriUa  was  a  pleasant  place  when  pretty  Zoe  and  Jacko  went  into  it 
and  mingled  with  the  merry-hearted  sailors. 

Both  the  princesses  and  Pauline  took  a  liking  to  Memonia  the 
instant  she  came  on  board,  for  she  was  veiy  amiable,  and  no  daughter 
was  ever  more  fondly  attached  to  a  father  than  she  was  to  the  old 
Captain,  who  said  "  if  Harry  doesn't  act  like  a  brother  to  her  when  wo 
get  to  England  I'll  disinherit  him." 

''  And  what  shaU  you  do  to  Fred  and  Charley  and  the  two  princesses,'* 
asked  the  Doctor. 

''  Time  enough  to  think  of  that  two  or  three  years  hence,"  replied  the 
Captain.  *^  But  I  believe  th^  settled  it  amongst  themselves,  wiihoat 
asking  anybody's  consent  or  advice,  for  it  comes  as  natural  to  sach 
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young  couples  to  fall  a-oourting  when  they  are  thrown  together  in  a 
wild  forest,  as  it  does  for  birds  to  pair,  and  I  don't  see  how  else  they 
could  pass  their  time  more  pleasantly  over  a  camp-fire.  There  will  be 
a  job  for  you  to  splice  them  one  of  these  fine  days,"  he  added,  turning 
round  to  the  Chaplain. 

« I  only  hope  your  nephews  will  prove  to  be  as  worthy  of  them  as 
they  have  hitherto  done,''  replied  the  Chaplain.  ''As  for  the  young 
ladies  themselves  all  the  treasures  that  have  ever  been  brought  to 
Drake  Hall,  by  all  your  ancestors  from  the  time  it  was  first  inhabited, 
are  but  as  dross  compared  with  them.  The  follies  of  fashionable  life 
have  never  soiled  their  bloom,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  as  pure-hearted 
and  pure-minded  as  Eve  was  when  she  walked  with  Adam  among  the 
blushing  roses  of  Eden,  and  as  beautiful ;  these  are  girls  for  all  periods." 

''  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  and  beauty  is  only  skin-deep," 
said  the  Captain,  as  if  a  little  sore  at  hearing  them  extolled  so  highly, 
and  not  a  word  of  praise  bestowed  on  Memonia,  whom  he  only  liked 
better  through  having  known  her  longer.  "  Though  I  believe  them  to 
be  everything  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire." 

''  And  what  would  they  have  been.  Captain,  if  the  unseen  finger  of 
Providence  had  not  guided  your  nephews  into  this  wild  Forest  Country 
of  TaLLbal"  asked  the  Chaphun.  ''Slaves  to  a  heathen  Sultan,  shut 
up  in  lus  palace,  until  they  died  of  grief  or  were  cast  aside  to  be  replaced 
by  others  as  young  and  beautiful,  who  would  never  break  their  hearts 
by  beating  against  the  wires  of  their  golden  cage,  because  they  never 
sorrowed  to  get  back  among  those  who  worship  the  true  God,  never 
having  known  Him,  like  these  princesses,  whose  greatest  grief  has  been 
that  they  were  shut  out  from  the  society  of  Christians,  until  rescued 
by  these  brave-hearted  youths." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  Charley  tells  me  that  morning 
and  evening  the  elder  princess  read  prayers  in  the  forest,  from  a  French 
church-service  given  to  her  by  Pauline,  who  is  a  most  worthy  lady 
though  she  did  shoot  the  Moor,  and  by  doing  so  saved  them  aU  from 
captivity.  But  what  shall  you  do  with  those  daring  Sword-hunters 
Captain ) " 

"  A  merchant  I  know  out  here  haa  en^kg^  to  take  all  ihe  ivory 
they  can  bring  in,"  replied  the  CaptaiTc^  ^^  ^^  -pa-j  «^  %^»^  V^^  ^^^  '^^ 
and  one  of  them  is  to  be  the  ue^  kmg  ^*  t^^  tfaii&>  ^^^  ^"^ '^^''^  ^^\ 
^n  to  worehipping  h»  hon^      ^i*  «««^^.t^  ^C^^^Jol 
the  Mons ;  so  you  see  they  ar^iv  MaA  C'  ^^^      ^^^\»Toai»^ 

with  their   .abject,,  thai  ?^  V)^     H^!""*  ^  <^1  J^  ^^ 

retain  the  feithiul  Moor  «,  >  J  %    '?*'"^     C      A  ^^'^  ^'  "^^ 
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Jackoi  who  BBH^ed  his  life  from  'the  leopurd ;  and  as  ^e 
are  rieh  enough  to  do  what  they  Uke,  ihey  will  neitiier  port  ivitii 
Pauline  nor  Zoe;  bo  -Uiat,  what  with  ^one  ^ood  oaotiwr,  we  -gfaBll 
pretty  well  fill  Drake' BaU,  and  havetQ^cai  »oat  a  go#d  »daal  of  .the 
old  lumber  when  we  get  there." 

'*Not  be&re  itia  time/'  said  the  Doctor;  '^'the4terkTtiiat»Bw«dlawed 
the  Admiral  smells  as  bad  as  any  Bkn ;  aU  the  hsfar  is  &Uiiig*iiff  the 
Polar  bears  and  foxes ;  one  of  the  eagles  has  lost  ius  head ;  aad^tbe 
lion  looks  as  if  he  had  died  of  the  mange ;  while  the  legs  of  the  hifipch 
patamns  were .  giving  way  when  we  left,  and  I  -  aspect  <to  find  him  on 
his  stomach  when  we  sretiim.  As  for  rthe-'oomel'leQpacrd,  his  head  was 
under  his  fore^legs,  for  the  pole  I  ihrostup  his  .neck  hMl^einne  oat 
behind  his  ears,  and  he  looked  a  regidargvy.  CQeairmit  the- moth- 
eaten  and  maggotly  lot,  Oaptain;  tiie  beautiful  sheik,  eonils,  and 
.feather  ornaments  will  be  nune  in  keeping  with  .^ihe  oaigo  of  lov^Uneas 
we  4shall  have  to  land,  and  thor  pvesantewill  £11  tiie  «ld  hall  willi 
sunshine." 

The  Fans  brought  in  every  toA:  of  the  elq»haffits  that  were  kiUed  by 
the  sailors  and  the  Sword-hunteis ;  and  these,  along  with  the  akins  of 
the  gorillas  they 'had  dmt,  besides  those  of  otbemanimals,  weve>'Bnu(^ 
stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  the  tfor»£&»,<whOe  the 'ship  was  w«ll  pro- 
visioned by  the  merchants  in  Glass  Town,  to  one>of«whom  the  Captain 
sold  his  estate.     Black  Imp,  the  young  gorilla,  had  iskot  Mmsdlf  during 
their  abaenee  by  taking  up  a  loaded  (pistol  one  day,  and  popping  the 
barrel  of  it  in  his  mouth ;  for,  as  he  was  cutting  his  last  teeth,  he 
no  doubt  found  sacking  it  Tery  cooling  to  his  gums.     But,  not  eontent 
with  his  hard  lollipop^  he  got  to  fiddling  about  with  the  trigger,  when 
bang  it  went^  sending  the  bullet  out  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  'Und  he 
was  done  for.     Eat  Dick  had  his  skin  «tu£Bid,  for,  as  he  said,  ''I 
thought  I  should  like  to  bring  away  one  of  iQie  natives  of  a  country 
where  they  believed  they  had  eaten  me,  for  if  Black  Imp  isn't  a  Fan 
he's  next  door  to  one." 

Though  the  Bailors  fitted  up  a  berth  for  their  gorilla,  as  they  called 
him,  in  the  hold,  so  that  he  might  find  a  shelter  in  rough  weather,  he 
liked  best  to  remain  on  deck,  and  would  sit  for  hours  together  lookiDg 
at  the  sea.  At  one  time  the  ship  was  fdllowed  by  sharks,  and,  not 
content  with  watdbing  their  motions,  he  thought  he  diould  like  to  go 
down  and  see  what  they  were  up  to ;  and  as  Ins  chain  was-  a  pretty 
good  length,  so  that  he  might  take  a  little  exevoise  on  deck  when  so 
minded,  he  made  a  spring  overboard,  and  when  i^e  sailorB  Tuahed 
forward  to  save  him,  all  they  pulled  up  at  the  «nd  of  the  chain  was  a 
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portioii  of  one  of  his  legs*  Poor  old  fellow  !  if  ever  lie  .reached  Epgland 
at  all  it  was  as  passenger  in  a  shark, — ^and  .there  have  been  a  good 
many  seen  about  our  island  shore  of  late. 

Dick,  the  &t  eoek,  was  the  only  one  leaning  over  the  gunwale  at 
the  time  he  was  seued,  and  Dick  eays  he  oould  swear  to  that  shark  if 
ever  he  saw  him  again,  for  he  had  a  cast  m  his  eyes. 

The  sailors  grieved  greatly  at  his  loss,  until  Zoe  sewed  a.8Up  of  crape 
on  their  jacket-sleeves;  then  they  seemed  easier,  having  gone  into 
mourning  for  their  fftvourite  gorilla.  They  made  a  cofEbi  for  the 
remains  of  his  leg  before  launching  it  into  the  great  deep,  and  there 
was  a  consultation  amongst  them  about  asking  the  Chaplain  to  give 
them  a  bit  of  a  spell  out  of  his  book ;  but  Hany  said,  as  there  were 
still  doubts  as  to  whether  he  was  a  man  or  a  monkey,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  that  part  of  the  ceremony  out,  and  keep  what 
remained  of  the  gorilla  in  the  coffin  until  the  question  was  settled. 
So  they  went  into  what  one  of  the  sailors  called  a  "  black  dock,"  with 
their  crape  on^  instead.  But,  as  Charley  remarked,  it  was  not  a  "  dry 
dock,''  for  the  goziUa  was  a  great  favourite  with  all  the  crew,  and  the 
Doctor  shut  himself  up  in  his  berth  during  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  the  day  his  old  friend  was  swallowed. 

The  water  was  so  smooth  during  all  the  homeward  voyage  that  the 
good  ship  GariUa  seemed  as  if  gliding  over  a  sea  of  glass,  so  that  they 
reached  Old  England  without  a  single  accident^  and  entered  Drake 
Hall  in  triumph. 

Everybody  was  made  happy  excepting  poor  Jacko,  who,  when  he 
went  to  see  his  dear  old  mother,  and  to  tell  her  all  about  Zoe,  got  what 
he  called  "  a  regular  hot  'un." 

''  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself"  she  said,  "  to  want  to  bring 
a  Greek  home  to  your  dear  old  mother.  They're  a  quarrelsome 
lot.  Jack ;  and  I  remember  hearing  it  said,  when  I  was  a  girl,  '  when 
Greek  meets  Greek'  they  always  have  a  fight  Haven't  I  heard  of 
that  brazen  hussy,  Helen,  who  ran  away  from  her  husband,  and  went 
over  to  Paris  to  live  with  Mr.  Troy  ?  Then  they  are  heathens,  Jack, 
and  have  temples  in  which  they  worship  idols,  such  as  Mrs.  Diana,  and 
Martin  Luther,  and  Mr.  Jupiter,  and  Sinbad,  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  Calvin,  and  Britannia,  and  that  nasty  fellow  Mormon,  that  had  as 
many  wives  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  I'll  Greek  her,  if  yon  bring 
any  Greek  to  me ;  I'll  make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  her.  When 
you  get  old  enough  and  are  able  to  keep  her,  if  you  must  have  a  wife, 
bring  me  a  nice  English  lass,  that  can  wash  and  cook,  and  help  me 
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to  dean  my  house,  then  FIl  talk  to  her ;  but  I'll  have  no  Greek  here 
while  I've  strength  to  maul  her  with  a  broom." 

So  poor  Jacko  lost  his  "  pretty  Zoe,  that  he  was  so  fond  ofy"  got  a 
berth,  and  went  to  sea  again,  until,  as  the  Captain  said,  "he  was  two 
or  three  years  older :  then  he  would  see  what  could  be  done  for  him 
and  Zoe,  with  the  consent  of  the  princesses,  who  would,  no  doubt^  by 
that  time  be  '  spliced '  to  Charley  and  Fred." 


lA   CROSSE. 

HI  fitia  Asmr. 


E  is  a  new  gama  for  boys,  fitll  of  vigtmr,  fiin,  and 
llity.  It  IB  more  boisterous  than  onoket,  lass  dangeroiis 
laa  hookey,  and  aa  healthy  as  either.  It  reijuires  as 
ach  nerre  and  dash  as  football,  bnt  it  demands  more 
ipplenen  in  the  wrist  and  a  quicker  eye  than  that  old 
Dgliah  game.  It  is  called  "  La  Ctobbb"  by  the  French 
anadians  and  "  Ba^ataway"  by  the  Canadian  Indians, 
party  of  whom  recently  played  it  in  this  country.  The 
iier  day  they  were  at  the  Cryetal  Palace,  and  since 
me  they  hare  visited  many  BngHiili  towns,  and  no 
many  of  our  English  boys  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
the  skill,  dash,  and  energy  the  Iroqnots  Indians  throw 
la  game,  and  have  longed  to  tiy  their  hands  and  legs 
game  ^temselves. 

ely  premising  that  the  name  La  Crosse  is  taken  fi.-om 
the  instrument  with  which  the  game  is  played,  and  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  bishop's  crook  or  crosier  in  outline,  and  hence 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  JFrenoh  settleni  in  Canada,  we  give  an 
outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  game  is  played,  the  rules  which 
regulate  it,  and  a  few  hints  to  enable  our  boys  to  enjoy  the  excitement 
of  the  new  game. 

La  Croase  is  played  by  "  sides,"  similar  to  football ;  each  side  is  under 
the  command  of  a  captain,  and  distinguished  by  separate  colours.  The 
Indiana  have  red  and  blue  caps  and  knickerbockeis  to  distinguish  them, 
bnt  our  English  boys  are  hardly  likely  to  sport  these  &ncy-coloured  con- 
tinnations,  and  therefore  a  coloured  belt  for  the  waist,  or  gauntlet  for  the 
arm,  will  probably  supersede  here  the  colonred  knickerbockers.  Some- 
2t 
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thing  beyond  the  cap  must  distinguish  the  eoaipetiton,  as  c^«  ue 
apt  to  be  knodred  (^  in  the  scnffle  dorii^  the  contest. 

The  sice  of  ^e  gronnd,  tlie  diatane»  of  die  soals,  «d  the  nnmber  of 
competitoiB  on  either  aide  are  not  determined  by  any  fixed  rales,  bat 
depend  a  good  deal  on  each  other.  Thus,  if  there  are  only  six  or  eight 
players  on  a  side,  fifty  yards  wonld  be  an  ample  ^stance  between  the 
goals,  especially  when  the  players  are  not  particularly  akdlfiil. 

A  larger  number  of  players  require  more  room,  and,  as  at  hockey,  it 
would  not  be  judiaioos  to  have  the  goals  no  cloee.  We 
have  seen  it  played  with  the  goals  from  100  to  200 
yards  apart; 

The  ground  should  be  tolerably  level,  and  the  goals 
defined  by  two  flags  at  each  end,  pliiced  seven  feet 
apart  Of  course,  the  colour  of  the  flags  correaponds 
with  the  colour  of  the  respective  sides  whose  goab  >*■ 
may  happen  to  be.  The  object  of  the  gaiae  is  CBr  one 
set  of  pUyers  to  drive  the  ball  ttrongh  tfco  go«l  of 
the  oppodng  side,  by  means  of  the  eruma  fhe  'ball 
most  not  be  touched  by  either  hand  or  foot,  except 
under  peculiar  ocmditions ;  and  heaoe  those  who  have 
skill  and  agility  combined  generally  win. 

Tbe  ball  itaelf  is  made  of  india-rubber,  aad  should 
not  be  less  than  eight  nor  exceed  nine  inches  in  cir- 
cum&renoe.  The  eroMe  itself  is  iarmed  som^ing 
like  a  racket  bat  in  appearance,  but  is  much  longer, 
and  is  oonstracted  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  Indian 
erotM  is  formed  of  a  hickoiy  stick,  one  end  of  which 
is  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  crook,  and  tJie  intervenmg 
space  fllled  up  with  a  network  of  catgut  or  whipcord. 
Tbe  handle  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  the  network 
extends  about  halfiray  down  tbe  handle,  and  is  snffi- 
ciently  alack  to  hold  the  baU  when  resting  on  it ;  but 
under  no  oroamstanoee  is  it  permitted  to  hang  loose 
like  a  bag.  A  better  idea  of  the  manufiustore  of  * 
crosie  may  be  obtained  from  tbe  aocompanying 
diagnun. 

Those  boys  desirous  of  making  their  own  bats  ni»r 

easily  obtain  hickory  sticks   from  fishing-rod  bmhI' 

factoiers ;  bat  really  a  good  stout  ash  sapling  ^' 

answer  every  purpose.    Hie  whipcord  meshes  should  not  exceed  two 

inches  square,  and  t^  riumld  be  knotted  at  the  croetdngs,  so  ■>  ^ 
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prevent  the  possibility  of  the  ball  falling  through.  The  peculiar  form 
of  the  crosae  enables  the  player,  by  a  dexterous  turn  or  twist  of  the 
wrist,  to  lift  the  ball  from  the  ground,  or  the  croaae  of  his  opponent^  and 
so  carry  or  throw  it  to  any  part  of  the  field  he  wishes.  No  other  imple- 
ment used  in  ball  games  allows  of  this  being  done  with  the  ease  or 
rapidity  of  La  Crosse. 

The  disposition  of  the  players  is  somewhat  that  of  cricket,  indeed  the 
English  cricketing  terms  are  used  for  the  outlying  watcher.  Goal 
keeping  is  an  essential  point  in  the  game,  and  next  to  the  captain  or 
chief  the  goal-keeper  has  the  most  important  duties  to  perform.  He 
must  know  exactly  what  to  do,  and  to  do  it  at  the  proper  time.  He  is 
assisted  by  those  who  haye  fixed  places  like  himself  Nearest  to  him  is 
"  Point,"  then  "  Cover-point "  and  "Centre,"  and  "  Home  "  is  nearest  the 
opponents'  goal ;  while  the  rest  of  the  players  constitute  the  fielders  or 
players.  When  the  goals  are  near  to  each  other,  the  "  Cover-point " 
becomes  "  Centre,"  and  "  Centre  "  Home.  These  positions  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram  on  the  foregoing  page. 

The  commencement  of  the  game  is  decided  by  lot,  generally  a  '^  toss- 
up,"  and  the  captain  of  the  winning  side  strikes  off  the  ball  towards  his 
opponent's  goal.  The  struggle  then  commences  in  earnest.  Each  party 
has  two  objects  in  view,  the  primary  one  being  to  drive  the  ball  through 
their  opponent's  goal,  and  secondarily,  to  prevent  the  ball  being  driven 
through  their  own.  The  fielders,  assisted  by  '^  Home,"  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  first  object^  which  is  aggressive,  the  *'  Points"  and  Goal- 
keeper maintaining  the  defensive.  The  game  is  most  exciting,  and  to 
the  spectator  resembles  a  game  of  football  with  hockey  sticks ;  indeed 
the  game  combines  the  leading  feature  of  both  games.  It  is  not  a  game 
for  laggards,  for  it  requires  both  fleetness  of  foot  and  quickness  of  eje. 
The  rules  of  the  game  provide  that — 

The  ball  must  not  be  caught,  thrown,  or  picked  up  by  the  hand ;  but 
it  may  be  lifted  firom  a  hole,  or  from  any  other  spot  which  is  inaccessible 
to  the  cro88ey  and  to  block  it,  or  pat  it,  to  protect  the  fiuse  or  body,  or 
to  keep  it  out  of  goaL  Under  no  other  circumstances  must  the  baU  be 
touched,  except  with  the  crosae. 

The  players  may  strike  the  ball  from  their  opponente^  crosse  with  their 
own;  they  may  either  carry  the  ball  on  the  croaae^  and  fiing  it^  or  strike 
it  as  they  please. 

The  players  must  not  hold  each  other,  grasp  their  opponents'  cnK^ 
trip  them  up,  or  strike  them.  The  erasae  may  be  held  in  either  or  both 
hands. 

If  the  ball  be  thrown  or  struck  through  the  goal  by  a  bystander  who 
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does  not  belong  to  either  side,  it  does  not  count  either  for  or  a^inst  the 
game,  but  if  the  ball  be  accidentally  strack  through  the  goal  by  one  of 
the  defenders,  the  attacking  party  can  claim  the  game. 

No  game  is  won  unless  the  ball  passes  between  the  flag-posts,  or  over 
the  open  space  between  them. 

Matches,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon,  are  won  by  three  games  out 
of  five. 

Perhaps  no  game  is  so  full  of  vicissitudes  as  La  Crosse.     As  the 
struggle  becomes  intensified  near  the  goal,  and  just  as  Ked  makes  sure 
of  winning,  a  cunning  Blue  dexterously  picks  up  the  ball  from  his 
opponent's  crosae,  and  carries  it  on  the  network  of  his  crosse,  or  throws 
it  to  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  changes  the  fortune  of  the  day.     So 
suddenly  is  this  done  that  the  spectatora  are  as  amused  as  the  attacking 
party  are  annoyed  at  this  change.    Again,  one  player  is  running,  helter- 
skelter,  with  the  ball  on  his  crosse,  pursued  by  an  opponent^  when  he. 
suddenly  drops  the  ball  on  the  ground,  and  ere  his  pursuer  can  ascertaiD» 
its  whereabouts  he  whips  it  up  again,  and  continues  the  game.     The^ 
nice  points  of  the  game  are  many,  and  they  could  not  be  described  izb, 
our  limits. 

The  crosse,  though  long  and  somewhat  heavy,  does  not  inflict  those  - 
sharp  shin  wounds  &miliar  to  hockey  players,  nor  are  the  shins  liable  to . 
those  misdirected  kicks  which  are  not  uncommon  at  football. 

The  game  is  highly  popular  in  the  New  Dominion  with  all  classes,  and 
it  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  out-door  winter  game  for  our  boys. 
Whether  it  will  be  ever  naturalized'amongst  us,  and  become  a  formidable 
fival  to  cricket,  football,  or  even  hockey,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  we 
believe  the  directions  we  have  given,  and  the  rules  laid  down,  will  enable 
any  boys  to  play  it,  even  if  they  have  never  seen  the  Indians.  There  is . 
so  little  danger  attending  the  game  that  we  should  not  wonder  at  it- 
being  warmly  welcomed  at  our  large  schools. 


%   §ln:ssian   '^t^tnti. 
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VABT  II. — ^THE  MaBDEREB'S  BOOH  IB  FULriLLKD. 

O  persoxL  was  more  anxious  to  clear  Gotzioff  from  all  oom- 
plicitj  in  the   murder  than  M.  Le  Fanu«       H«  never 
wearied  of  stating  how  he  had  been  with  him  during  the 
night  of  the  ooourrenoe,  and  minutely  deeciibed  in  what 
manner  every  hour  of  the  twelve  had  been  employed.     It 
was  evident  that  the  unhappy  couple  had  not  ho&a,  pat  to  death  while 
resisting  an  act  of  robbery,  for  their  peisonB  were  not  even  rifled  of 
some  little  money  which  was  found  in  the  pockets  of  the  old  man. 
Another  singular  circumstance  was,  that  the  weapon  with  which  the 
crime  had  been  committed  could  not  be  found,  and  that  notwithstandiiig 
the  most  diligent  search.   After  the  funeral  had  been  decently  perfbnned, 
and  the  bodies  interred  amidst  the  sorrowing  sympathies  of  the  en- 
tire village  for  their  hapless  fate,  some  curiosity  was  evinced  as  to  the 
disposition  and  amount  of  the  property  left  behind  by  the  deceased. 
His  thrifty,  penurious  habits  were  well  known,  and  expectation  was  on 
tiptoe  regarding  the  number  of  silver  roubles  of  which  their  late  towns- 
man had  died  possessed.     First  as  to  the  will ;  search  was  made  for  it 
everywhere  in  the  little  cottage,  for  it  was  generally  decided  that  he 
must  have  left  some  document  regulating  the  disposition  of  his  proper^. 
At  length  the  will  was  found ;  but  picture  to  yourself  the  amazement  of 
the  assembled  auditory  when  the  notary-public  read  aloud  the  instra- 
ment,  and  it  was  found  that  every  kopeck  had  been  left  to  Qotzloff  for 
lus  entire  and  exclusive  benefit.     The  last  testament  of  the  murdered 
man  spoke  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  silver  roubles  as  the  amount 
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of  his  pexaonalty  (f<Nr  he,  miBer-like,  had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  what 
lawyers  oall  ^real'  property,  as  he  always  kept  his  money  hoarded  up), 
and  then  reooanted  in  set  phraseology  how  he  willed  it  all  to  his  beloved 
son  Gotssloff  I  Efviery  man  in  the  room  held  up  his  hands  in  amazement, 
and  more  than  one  person  declared  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
have  cat  off  hi.  eld«r  aoa  and  his  fumlyfrom  all  participation  in  the 
inheritance.  Yet  so  it  was ;  and  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  document. 
As  witnesses  to  the  deed  there  appeared  the  signatures  of  tiie  deceased 
woman  his  wife,  and  of  M.  Le  Eanu ;  and,  as  some  among  the  more 
incredulous  reluctantly  testified,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  aU  the 
signatures,  including  that  of  the  testator,  were  perfectly  genuine^  Every 
cme  knew  the  handwriting  of  the  worthy  old  man,  for  he  had  given 
receipts  for  money,  time  out  of  mind,  to  half  the  villagers  who  dealt  at 
his  store,  and  there  could  be  no  reasonaUe  doubt  of  its  being  what  it 
purported  ;  and  yet  for  all  this  not  a  man  in  the  room  but  shook  his 
head  and  looked  perplexed.  It  was  monstrous^  and  against  all  the 
dictates  of  human  nature^  that  for  no  reason  the  afiSactionate  son  who  was 
then  dying  of  griief  and  horror  at  the  spectacle  his  murdered  Other's 
corpse  presented  should  thus  be  out  off  without  a  rouble ;  and  the  more 
so  as  he  was  much  beloved,  and  deservedly  also,  by  his  parents  while 
living.  However,  '  litera  scrtpta  numet,'  and  the  sagacious  folk  were 
fidn  to  content  themselves  with  shaking  their  heads  and  confessing  it 
passed  their  comprehensHm.  M.  Le  Fanu  with  wonderful  partioulariiy 
described  the  incidents  connected  with  the  making  of  the  will,  and 
spoke  with  tears  of  sympathy  of  his  regret  at  the  shocking  fate  of  the 
parents  of  his  fiiend.  Beepecting  the  pioviuons  of  the  will,  however, 
he  said  he  was  not  astonished,  for  the  old  people  (whose  confidence  he 
stated,  to  the  surprise  of  his  listeners,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  have  gained) 
always  led  him  to  believe  that  the  younger  son  Gotsloff  was  the  fiirvourite, 
and  that  to  him  they  purposed  leaving  all  their  wockQy  goods. 

"  It  would  be  impossible^  were  I  to  attempt  the  task,  to  describe  tiie 
state  of  mind  into  which  the  fidr  young  creature  who  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  gained  the  love  of  Gotdoff  was  thrown  upon  receiving  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  come  into  the  possession  of  no  less  than  3,500 
silver  roubles,  being  500  more  than  the  sum  stipulated  as  sufficient  to 
gain  her  hand.  On  the  &ct  being  carelessly  announced  to  her,  as  part 
of  the  eagerlyHiou^t  village  gossip  cootnected  with  the  recent  event,  the 
wretched  girl  was  overcome  with  a  sensation  of  fiuntnees;  had  the 
announcement  of  her  immediate  execution  been  made  to  her,  it  coxdd 
not  have  affected  her  in  a  greater  degree.  She  shivered  as  if  the  icy 
hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  her  fair  head,  for  the  thou|^t  of  the  fearful 
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promise  i^e  bad  g^ven,  and  'the  terrible  oath  with  which  she  had 
registered  it,  rose  to  her  recollection  like  a  phantom ;  it  haunted  her 
night  and  day,  and  in  vain  she  strove  to  shake  off  the  thought  of  its 
fearful  nature.  She  must  either  wed  the  man  she  abhorred  more  than 
anything  in  this  world,  or  else  her  oath  would  drag  her  soul  down  to 
that  hell  she  had  so  carelessly  invoked,  and  *  fiends  would  snatch  at  if 

^'  This  girl  was  a  creature  of  a  highly  nervous,  sensitive  organization, 
and  therefore  my  readers  must  not  sneer  at  her  as  a  fool.   I  have  known 
and  do  know  some  of  my  own  &ir  countrywomen  who,  were  they  brought 
up  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  superstition  as  that  in  which  she  existed, 
would  have  been  racked  with  the  same  feelings  of   fear,   and  with 
horrors   of  remorse  not  less  acute.     It  had  been  in  an  unguarded 
moment  of  terror  that,  to  get  rid  of  his  odious  presence,  and  indeed 
scarce  knowing  what  she  did,  she  had  allowed  the  blasphemous  words  of 
the  vow  to  escape  from  her  lips.  How  bitterly  she  deplored  it  now  !  Ahis ! 
had  she  for  one  moment  weighed  the  possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
one  condition  she  had  exacted,  the  fatal  word  would  never  have  escaped 
her  lips.  But  now  it  was  too  late ;  no  one,  she  argued  with  herself,  had  any  * 
idea  that  Gotzloff*s  £aither  had  accumulated  such  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  still  less  that  he  would  have  left  it  wholly  to  his  younger  son,  with 
whom  it  had  been  reported  he  could  never  agrea 

*^  The  day  after  the  funeral  of  his  murdered  parents,  €k>teloff  called  to 
see  'Annette,'  and,  firot  desiring   her  to  grant  him  an  interview  in 
private,  with  which  request  she  meekly  complied,  he  showed  her  the  . 
will,  and  abruptly  demanded  her  hand  in  marriage.   It  was  in  vain  that 
she  prayed  him  to  forego  his  claim,  to  give  her  only  a  little  respite.     He 
was  obdurate.     With  a  cruel  cunning  you  would  not  have  given  him 
credit  for,  he  saw  his  advantage  ;  she  admitted  his  claim  on  her  person. 
He  spoke  of  the  terms  of  the  oath  she  had  so  lightly  taken,  and  hinted 
darkly  at  some  alternative  of  revenge.     The  hapless  girl  was  as  a  bird 
under  the  gaze  of  a  snake.     She  could  scarcely  articulate,  and  was  so 
overcome  with  extreme  terror  that  she  sat  still,  and  could  only  murmur 
to  herself  a  prayer  that  Gk>d  would  help  her.     At  length,  with  an  effort, 
she  summoned  up  sufficient  strength  and  resolution  to  ask  for  a  day  or 
two  to  think  over  her  past  happy  life,  and  then,  to  rid  herself  of  his 
presence — for  she  felt  that  were  he  to  stay  much  longer  in  her  society 
she  would  expire  for  very  terror — ^the  dismayed  Annette,  scarce  knowing 
what  she  did,  promised  to  wed  him.      With  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
lighting  up  his  repulsive  features,  the  brutal  Qotzloff  roae  to  take  hia 
departure.     It  would  have  moved  the  heart  of  a  demon  to  have  seen  the 
expression  of  abject  fear  that  was  impressed  in  every  feature  of  the  girrs 
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pale  £Bice,  as  she  watched  him  with  eyes  open  wide  with  a  ghastly  look 
of  horroFy  while  he  took  her  hand  and  bade  her  adieu,  as  he  said,  repeat- 
ing her  words,  only  for  a  day  or  two,  until  he  should  lead  her  to  the 
altar.  He  was  gone ;  the  shadow  of  death,  which  seemed  to  brood  over 
her  like  the  wings  of  the  fabled  vampire  when  they  wave  over  the  victim 
whose  life-blood  it  is  slowly  drinking,  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  been 
removed,  and  then  the  timid  superstitiouB  maiden  lost  all  consciousness 
in  a  dead  faint." 

'^  And  why  did  she  not  call  her  brother  and  other  male  relations  to 
her  aid  V*  I  exclaimed,  on  hearing  this  fearful  story.  "  Surely  they  had 
sufficient  manliness  among  them  to  protect  her  from  so  hated  a  lover." 

'<  No,"  said  Imhoff,  "  she  was  so  spell-bound  with  her  superstitious 
dread  of  this  man  that  she  was  as  unresisting  as  a  lamb  going,  to  the 
slaughter.  She  had  been  left  an  orphan  early  in  life,  and  had  only  one 
brother,  and  him  she  dared  not  inform  of  her  state  of  mind,  but  led  him 
to  believe, — when  he  questioned  her,  after  Gotzloff  had  informed  him  of 
his  approaching  marriage  with  his  sister, — ^that  she  would  not  be  an 
unwilling  bride.  Her  brother,  knowing  her  former  detestation  of  Qotzlofif, 
concluded  that  she  was  actuated  by  a  love  of  lucre,  and  himself,  not 
callous  to  the  attractions  of  gold,  held  his  peace,  won  over  by  the 
promise  of  a  sum  of  money  on  the  completion  of  the  ceremony.  It 
seemed  then  as  if  the  ill-&ted  girl  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  monster 
she  detested ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Naturally  of  delicate  health,  the 
fragile  creature  broke  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  calamity  im- 
pending over  her,  which  she  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to 
encounter  in  the  manner  any  woman  of  resolution  would  have  decided 
upon  doing, — ^namely,  by  boldly  refusing  to  carry  out  the  promise  she  had 
been  weak  enough  in  an  unguarded  moment  to  give,  and  then  by 
praying  to  Heaven  for  forgiveness  in  that  she  had  been  wicked  enough 
to  bind  herself  by  the  most  solemn  vows,  and  by  the  invocation  of  names 
the  most  sacred.  But,  wrapt  up  as  she  was  in  a  mantle  of  superstitious 
terror,  she  could  think  of  no  plan  to  release  herself  from  her  hated 
promise,  and  could  only  dwell  with  unutterable  dismay  on  the  prospect 
of  being  his  constant  companion  and  associate,  inseparable,  alas  I  till 
death  had  placed  a  barrier  between  them.  How  she  longed  for  the 
approach  of  the  '  King  of  Terrors  !  *  To  her  poor  mind  his  advent  would 
now  bring  no  terror;  she  r^arded  him  rather  in  the  light  of  the 
saviour  who  could  alone  preserve  her  from  her  abhorred  lover.  Day 
and  night  she  prayed,  with  a  fervid  sincerity  she  could  not  have 
thought  even  possible  only  a  short  week  before,  for  her  release  before 
the  dreaded  day,  now  fast  approaching,  when  she  must  stand  by  his  side 
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at  the  hymeaieal  altar.     To  her  the  embrace  of  what  Borneo  oall^d  in 

his  anguish  (as  he  leant  over  what  he  supposed  was  the  oorpae  of  his 

beloved  Juliet)   ^the  lean,  abhorred  monatw/   was  the  one,  the  only 

thing  to  be  desired.     Ah !  how  infinitely  preferable  to  the  detested  eJaap 

of  the  brutal  down  whom  she  r^arded  with  snoh  utter  averaiosi  thai 

the  very  thought  of  his  love  drove  her  to  the  brink  of  madness  !     This 

could  not  last     She  ate  noticing,  she  slept  not  at  alL     How  ooold 

she,  when  the  one  idea  that  occupied  her  brain,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 

else,  was  her  approadiing  nuptials, — the  one  form  that  seemed  ever  present 

to  her  mind's  eyes  was  the  heavy  ponderous  figure  of  that  man  whom 

the  unfortunate  girl  believed)  horn  the  bottom  of  her  hearty  had  slain 

his  parents.      Her  suspense  was  not  to  last  long ;  the  only  true  fiiend 

she  had  left»  and  whose  aid  she  had,  in  her  wild  despair,  invoked, — ^the 

friend  whom  we,  in  our  short-sighted  regard  for  things  of  this  world, 

and  things  of  this  world  only,  look  upon  as  our  bitterest  foe,  and  call 

^  the  last  enemy,' — ^the  friend  oftentimes  nearer  than  a  brother,  dearer 

than  a  wife,  who,  when  all  dse  desert  us,  and  we  are  left^  mayhap,  like 

a  barque  forsaken  by  her  crew  and  stranded  on  a  barren  shore,  brings 

UB  relief, — this  Mend,  I  say,  looked  down  with  pity  upon  the  brbkoD- 

hearted  and  guileless,  though  erring,  young  maiden,  and,  stretching  forth 

his  cold,  icy  hand,  released  with  gentleness  the  silver  cord  which  bound 

to  earth  the  fragile  globe  of  mortality.    The  cord  was  severed ;  the  glass 

bowl,  brimming  over  with  ihe  priceless  liquid  of   a  blameless  life, 

descended,  and  was  shivered  to  atoms  ;  the  fairy  structure  of  a  thousand 

hopes  and  fears  which  form  the  empty  vanify  we  call  '  length  of  days, 

and  for  which  we  daily  pray,  was  demolished  in  one  moment, — in  brie^ 

that  hand,  I  need  not  say,  was  the  hand  of  Death.   Thus  gently  died,  as 

she  had  lived,  this  tender  young  peasant,  who  had  more  of  the  saint 

about  her  than  half  of  the  impostors  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the 

Roman  calendar.     She  committed  a  sin,  and  grievously  and  bitterly  she 

paid  for  it 

May  no  woUe  howl ;  no  aoreeoh  owle  stir 

A  wing  nbont  thy  sepnlcbre  ! 

No  boyBteroos  winds  or  stormes  come  hither. 

To  starve  or  wither 
^y  soft  sweet  earth !  bnt,  Wee  a  spring, 
Love  keep  it  ever  flourishing.* 

"To  this  day,"  said  Imhofi*,  raising  himself  after  a  few  moments* 
silence,  during  which  he  had  bent  his  large,  heavy  eyes  on  the  embers  of 
the  wood  fire, — "  to  this  day  she  is  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  humble 
people  in  that  remote  village,  and  her  memory  is  venerated  and  beloved 

•  Herriok. 


as  much  as  that  of  hear  evil  lover  is  execrated,  and  held  ux  deepest 
opprobrium. 

'^  But  I  am  anticipatiDg  somevhatb  Gotzloff  raved  with  passion  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  untimely  fate  of  ih.e  girl  he  had  loved  with  all 
the  depth  of  which  his  brutish  nature  was  capable ;  but  her  death  roused 
no  tender  feelings  in  his  nature,  it  struck  no  chord  of  remorse  or  regret 
at  what  he  had  wrought :  on  the  cantraiy,  it  seemed  to  bring  out  into 
stronger  relief  the  black  traits  in  his  character ;  like  Fharaoh  of  old  in 
the  awful  Scripture  story,  '  he  hardened  his  heart  and,  on  learning  the 
neiYs,  swore  fearfully  at  having  been  balked  of  his  anticipated  prey.  It 
was  as  the  eye  of  a  falcon  (if  I  may  compare  so  base^a^wretch  to  a  noble 
bird)  when  the  terrified  dove,  already  in  his  dutches,  is  snatched  £rom 
him  by  a  hand  more  powerful  than  his  beak  and  claws,  and  which  cares 
nothing  for  his  fury  and  laughs  at  his  feathers  ru£&ed  with  passion. 
^  Was  it  for  this,'  he  observed  to  M.  Le  Panu,  with  a  fierceness  the 
more  polished  Frenchman  strove  in  vain  to  allay,  '  that  I  have  com- 
mitted crimes  for  which  there  can  be  no  pardon  either  in  this  world  or 
in  the  next]' 

*'  I  cannot  say  with  truth  that  Gotzloffat  this  moment  of  defeat  and 
disappointment  felt  one  atom  of  real  remorse  for  the  commission  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  spoke  in  such  despairing  words ;  he  did  feel,  however, 
that  had  he  known  that  not  even  the  fortune  of  3,000  roubles  would 
bring  to  his  arms  the  girl  for  whom  he  .had  dared  so  much,  the  deed, 
which  he  repented  him  he  had  committed,  would  have  remained  undone. 
As  he  said  with  curses  loud  and  deep  to  his  evil  counsellor  and  familiar, 
Le  Eanu,  *  It  was  to  gain  her  I  did  the  terrible  deed,  not  to  put  half 
the  spoil  into  your  knavish  fingers.' 

''  Le  Fanu  smiled,  for  he  cared  nothing  for  abuse,  and  had  little  fear 
but  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  induce  his  tool  to  keep 
his  counsel  and  forbear  from  making  a  confidant  of  any  one  else. 
'  But,'  reasoned  this  wily  lawyer,  ^  I  must  keep  him  quiet^  and  in  good 
humour.  He  might  have  what  foolish,  weak-minded  people  call  a  con- 
science. It  would  never  do  were  he  to  ruin  all  by  confessing  his  guilty 
like  some  fools  I  have  known.  Bather  than  that  should  come  about,  I  would 
have  to  adopt  measures,  infallible  measures,  to  keep  his  tongue  silent — 
for  ever.'  So,  to  bring  Gotzloff  into  good  humour,  M.  Le  Fanu  induced 
him  to  tiun  his  attention  to  shooting  bears,  which  abound  in  those 
mountains,  and  which  he  judged  rightly  would  satisfy  in  a  measure  that 
craving  for  dangerous  excitement  which  generally  animates  men  whose 
minds  are  ill  at  ease. 

'^  Well,  some  months  passed,  and  nothing  more  came  to  light  by  which 
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the  murder  could  be  traced.  QotzlofT  and  M.  Le  Fanu  kept  now 
entirely  to  themBelyes,  for  no  one  in  truth  cared  to  consort  with  them. 
At  length  the  anniversary  of  the  tragic  event  came  round.  The  attorney 
and  his  friend,  about  a  week  before  the  dawn  of  the  fatal  day,  absented 
themselves  from  the  village ;  the  former  gave  out  that  they  were  going 
on  a  shooting  excursion. 

"  On  their  reappearance  it  was  noticed  that  Gotzloff  looked  w^om  and 
restless.  If  possible,  his  morose  features  had  assumed  an  aspect  indicating 
incipient  insanity ;  he  appeared  as  if  suspicious  of  everything  and  every- 
body. After  about  a  month,  however,  he  seemed  to  settle  down  more 
into  his  ordinary  tone  of  mind,  which,  though  at  the  best  of  times  the 
reverse  of  amiable,  was  yet  not  characterized  by  the  savage  reserve  that 
had  prompted  him,  for  the  few  days  immediately  succeeding  his  return 
fix)m  his  hunting  tour,  to  shun  the  very  sight  of  a  human  being. 

"  Again  the  second  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  the  old  couple  drew 
near,  and  again  it  was  remarked  that  Gotzloff  left  his  house  and  went 
away,  as  he  gave  out,  to  enjoy  sport  with  his  gun.  On  his  return  he 
appeared  in  the  same  morose  temper  as  before,  and  his  appearance,  as  on 
the  first  occasion  of  his  absence,  was  that  of  a  man  haggard  and  worn  to 
a  degree.  So  year  rolled  by  after  year,  and  never  once  did  Gotzloff 
remain  in  his  native  village  and  pass  the  sad  anniversary  of  his  parents' 
death  at  home.  It  was  ever  the  same.  Some  excuse  was  always  found 
and  spread  about  assiduously  by  his  confidant,  M.  Le  Fanu,  as  to  the 
I'eason  which  necessitated  his  friend's  absence  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed  on  that  memorable  winter's 
night  M.  Le  Fanu  himself  never  failed  to  accompany  GotzlofiTon  these 
occasions.  At  length  so  maiked  became  the  recurrence  of  their  jour- 
neys, always  undertaken  at  the  same  date,  and  so  singular  was  the 
appearance  of  the  wicked  hero  of  this  story  on  his  return,  that  rumours 
began  to  be  whispered  about  the  hamlet  as  to  the  cause  of  their  periodical 
absences.  Dark  hints  were  thrown  out  and  conjectures  hazarded  which 
made  the  blood  of  the  more  timid  among  the  villagers  run  cold  with 
horror.  These  suspicions  quickly  took  a  less  shadowy  form ;  the 
whispers  long  bandied  about  in  secret  gathered  strength,  and  what  were 
at  first  only  surmises  assumed  consistency  and  were  put  forth  as  specific 
charges.  A  villager  at  this  juncture  came  forward  with  a  strange 
story. 

"  It  was  the  day  after  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  deed  of  blood, 
which  had  never  been  forgotten  by  these  simple-minded  people.  He 
stated  in  effect  that  on  the  same  night  (as  it  might  be  last  flight  as  he 
put  it),  in  the  previous  year,  he  had  been  out  in  the  forest  till  a  very 
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late  hour,  setting  some  traps  to  catch  squirrels ;  that  one  of  the  traps 
he  had  brought  with  him  failed  to  act  with  sufficient  ease ;  that  he 
sat  down  by  the  thicket  where  he  intended  to  fix  it,  and  set  to  work 
with  some  tools  he  had  to  put  it  in  order }  that,  while  so  employed,  time 
quickly  passed,  and,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  by  the  stars  that  it  was 
about  midnight ;  that,  somewhat  irritated  at  the  length  of  time  he  had 
been  engaged  in  his  task,  he  was  about  raising  himself  to  hie  his  way 
homeward,  when,  to  his  great  alarm,  he  heard  the  sound  of  rustling 
close  to  where  he  was  sitting ;  that  he  turned  his  head  quickly  round, 
and  saw,  as  plain  as  he  could  see  anything,  the  form  of  a  large  white 
wolf ;  that  the  moon,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  behind  some 
drifting  clouds,  broke  out  from  the  veil  which  had  dimmed  its  bright- 
ness, and  shone  with  a  full  effulgence  on  the  body  of  the  wolf;  that^ 
prompted  by  some  strange  impulse,  he  sprang  up,  and,  leaving  behind 
his  tnq)s  and  tools,  hastily  followed  the  wild  animal ;  that  the  wolf 
bounded  away  at  a  furious  paoe^  with  which,  of  course,  he  could  not 
compete,  but  that  he  managed,  nevertheless  being  swift  of  foot^  to  keep 
him  within  view ;  that  the  wolf  made  in  a  direction  that  brought  him 
to  the  '  moated  grange '  of  the  lawyer,  M.  Le  Fann ;  and  that,  after 
clearing  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  he  was  lost  to  view  under  the  walls 
of  the  mysterious  mansion  inhabited  by  the  Frenchman. 

'^  The  narrator  proceeded  to  say  that  alter  he  had  taken  a  short  rest 
— ^for  he  was  quite  out  of  breath — and  thought  over  this  strange 
occurrence,  a  terrible  idea  took  possession  of  his  brain.  A  white  wol^ 
as  is  well  known,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  animal,  and  the  popular  belief 
ascribes  to  them  an  origin  of  a  fearM  character,  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  early  part  of  this  story.  However,  he  determined  to  satisfy 
himself,  and  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  startled  from  his 
peaceful  occupation  by  the  appearance  of  the  wol£  Too  true  was  his 
surmise ;  he  shuddered  on  recognizing  the  very  thicket  yrhere,  on  that 
day  eight  years  before,  the  murder  had  been  committed  1  He  had  been 
sitting  carelessly  within  a  few  feet  of  the  exact  spot  where  was  consum- 
mated the  most  dreadful  tragedy  known  for  many  years  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

*^  *  But,'  continued  the  man  to  his  excited  auditoiy,  who  listened  to 
the  weird  tale  with  bated  breath — '  but,  determined  to  satisfy  myself 
that  my  more  than  suspicions  were  well  grounded  previously  to  laying 
them  before  you,  my  neighbours,  for.  you  to  take  such  action  as  you 
may  think  fit^  I  waited  till  last  night  Now,  you  are  all  doubtleas 
aware  that  last  night  was  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  fearful  event 
which  has  caused  us  all  so  much  grief,  and  I  resolved  to  wait  till  then. 
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and  see  whether  the  same  tiling  would  happen  again.  I  thonght  this 
time  it  wotdd  be  better  forme  to  take  up  a  position  close  to  that  part 
of  the  moat  surrounding  M.  Le  Fanu's  house  where  the  white  "vrolf  dis- 
appeared. I  could  then,  I  argued,  without  fear  of  detection,  hare  a 
good  view  of  the  features  of  the  beasts  which,  as  you,  my  neigbbofun, 
know,  always  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  countenance  of  the 
pairicide  whose  spirit  may  animate  its  body.  Accordingly  I  Htationed 
myself  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  close  to  the  small  wicket-gate  through 
which  the  attorney  always  gains  access  to  his  dreaiy  mansion  ;  for,  as 
you  are  aware,  the  large  iron-studded  door,  whidi  forms  the  chief  means 
of  ingress,  has  never  been  opened  since  his  occupation  of  the  premises. 
Well,  the  time  passed  slowly  away  until  midnight  struck ;  the  hour  had 
at  length  arrived,  and  my  patience  was  rewarded.  Exactly  at  the 
identical  moment  I  heard  the  church  clock  up  yonder  ddme  out  to  the 
sleeping  village  that  midnight  had  come,  a  sound  as  of  some  one  roshing 
through  the  low  underwood  close  at  hand  fell  upon  my  ear.  I  eagerly 
turned  my  head  in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  came  bounding  towards  the  spot  where  I  was  concealed 
a  great  *  white  wolf*  In  another  instant  the  huge  brute  made  for  the 
wicket-gate  within  three  yards  of  where  I  ky  hid.  The  gate  was 
opened  at  the  same  moment  from  within,  by  a  hand  I  could  not  see; 
the  wolf  gathered  himself  up  for  a  spring,  and,  with  one  bound,  had 
cleared  the  low  paling,  and  was  lost  to  sight  within  the  dreary 
dwelling.' 

^*  *  What  \ '  ejaculated  the  listeners,  all  rii^g  up  from  their  seats 
wiili  a  look  of  horror ;  *'  the'^White  Wolf  in  the  Frenchman's  house ! 
Then  it  must  be  that  Qotasloff. 

'*<  Wait,  my  friend^'  said  the  woodcutter,  'and  you  shall  hear  all 
1  drew  a  long  breath — ^not  of  relief,  but  of  horror ;  a  cold  perspiration 
broke  over  my  whole  body,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  should  feint,  for  I  had 
seen  quite  closely  the  feoe  of  ihe  beast)  and  it  was  no  other  than  the 
feceof  Gotdoffr 

*<  AAer  this  mysterious  story  was  concluded,  some  half-dozen  of  the 
boldest  among  the  villager  determined  to  test  the  truth  of  it,  and,  for 
that  purpose^  decided  upon  secretly  watching — ^bat  is,  on  the  return  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  murder— for  the  appearance  of  the  white  wolf. 
Nothing  could  be  done  now ;  but,Jmeanwhile,  they  would  keep  their 
own  counseL  Strangely  enough,  and  as  if  to  corroborate  the  truth  of 
the  story,  the  woodcutter — ^to  whom,  early  in  the  narrative,  I  referred 
as  having  been  involuntarily  the  sdie  witness  to  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Gotzloff  that  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  inexplicable,  but  which,  read 
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by  the  light  of  reeeat  events,  with  which  he  only  now  became  ac- 
quainted, bore  a  terrible  significance, — returned,  lus  time  of  service  in 
the  army  having  expired.  On  hearing  him,  no  reasonable  doubt  could 
exist  that  GU>tzloff  was  guilty  of  committing  perhaps  the  most  heinous 
crime  a  mao  can  be  guilty  of ;  and  that  for  the  sake  of  the  glittering 
heap  of  gold  the  woodcutter  had  espied  through  the  chink  in  the  shutter, 
andwhich  had  excited  the  oiqpidity  of  M.  Le  Fann  no  less  than  that  of 
the  evil-minded  son. 

*'  Their  plans  were  now  laid,  and  the  self-appointed  judges  waited  with 
what  patience  they  could  command  for  the  return  of  the  day  and  hour 
when  outraged  justice  would  be  at  length  satisfied*  The  time  which 
seemed  to  hang  so  heavily  on  the  hands  of  the  stem  villagers  at  length 
xoUed  by,  and  as  the  cold  winds  of  winter  again  howled  and  whistled 
xonndthe  hamlet,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  brought  again  that  period 
of  the  year  when  the  advent  of  the  shortest  day  is  hailed  as  the  earliest 
precursor  of  returning  spring,  the  conclave  of  peasants  frequently  held 
private  meetings  to  make  their  arzttngements  so  as  to  avoid  all  possibility 
of  a  failure.  To  these  humble  peasants  it  seemed  a  matter  of  the  most 
paramount  importance  that  ih,e  criminal  Gotzloff  should  be  brought  to 
]usiioe,  for  until  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  murdered  victims  had 
been  expiated  by  blood,  not  only  was  the  fair  name  of  their  native  place 
degraded  from  its  hitherto  high  position,  but  they  felt  an  ofiended 
Heaven  would  cease  to  withdraw  its  countenance  and  blessing  from 
their  hearths.  To  this  effect  spoke  the  leader  of  the  party,  as  he 
harangued  his  follow^s  on  the  eve  of  the  night  that  was  to  sabre  their 
doubts,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  whether  the  man  Gotzloff  was  in  very 
deed  the  mcmster  of  iniquity  they  held  him  to  be.  As  the  chief  of  these 
self-constituted  myrmidons  of  the  law  ceased  to  speak,  there  was  an 
interval  of  stem  silence ;  all  were  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  for  the  fiict  that  the  criminal  conviction  of  the  murderer  could 
only  be  ajttained  by  his  involuntary  assumption  of  the  form  of  a  white 
wolf  struck  a  feeling  of  awe  into  the  hearts  of  the  boldest  there,  as 
above  everything  these  ignorant  people  were  superstitious.  The  next 
night  the  party  of  nine  men  assembled  together,  each  one  armed  only 
with  a  long  hunting-knife.  They  formed  a  line  from  the  dose  vidnity 
of  the  thicket  where  the  bodies  had  been  discovered  to  the  border  of  the 
forest,  where  lay  the  open  space  around  M.  Le  Fanu's  house ;  it  was 
decided  also  that  two  couples  of  powerful  hnnting-dogs  should  be 
employed  to  follow  the  wolf  when  they  gave  chase.  Their  plans  were 
all  arranged  without  any  one  in  the  village  becoming  cognisant  of  what 
was  on  the  ktpii.    At  ten  o'clock  each  man  repaired  to  his  allotted 
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station  by  a  circuitous  route,  so  as  to  avoid  observation.  The  dogs  also, 
securely  muzzled  so  as  to  prevent  any  noise  or  barking,  were  ready  at  their 
posts,  each  couple  in  charge  of  one  man.  All  the  preparations  -were 
completed  without  any  mischance,  for  they  had  been  frequently  rehearsed, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  chance  of  any  miscarriage.  Eleven  o'clock  came 
and  passed,  and  midnight  was  fast  approaching.  The  hearts  of  all  beat 
high  with  a  degree  of  expectation  and  excitement,  which,  in  some  of  the 
watchers,  was  closely  allied  to  fear.  It  was  a  stormy  night,  the  wind  swept 
along  the  ground  with  terrible  force,  and  moved  with  a  mighty  noise 
through  the  tall  trees,  which  bent  again  beneath  the  giant  force  of  the  pass- 
ing gale  ;  the  wailing  sound  overhead  seemed  to  the  attentive  ears  of  more 
than  one  of  the  stout-hearted  hunters  like  the  lamentations  of  lost  souls, 
while  one,  more  imaginative  than  his  neighbours,  afterwards  declared^ 
with  solemnity,  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  voices  of  the  aged  couple 
murdered  hard  by,  and  that  they  repeated  the  name  of  Grotzloff,  QotzloflT, 
€k)tzloff,  with  unvarying  iteration,  and  in  mournful  cadences  that  rose 
and  fell  with  the  storm.  Truly  it  was  a  fearful  night,  and  the  errand 
on  which  they  were  bent  seemed  a  fit  one  to  fulfil  amid  such  terrible 
sounds  and  sights.  The  cold,  too,  was  intense,  yet  none  among  them 
recked  aught  of  that,  for  when  the  blood  is  stirred  by  strong  passion 
or  overwhelming  excitement  such  minor  inconveniences  are  not  even 
thought  o£  Hark !  what  was  that  noise  %  Now  it  is  no  longer  aodible, 
but  again  it  breaks  upon  the  listening  ear,  only  once  more  to  die  away. 
One  strains  every  faculty,  so  as  if  possible  to  concentrate  all  the  powers 
ordinarily  distributed  among  the  seven  senses  into  that  of  hearing  alone. 
It  must  be  only  a  wail  of  the  tempest  louder  than  before,  but  certainly 
it  seemed  as  if  the  signal,  preconcerted  to  denote  that  the  expected 
quarry  was  afoot,  had  been  given.     Yes,  and  so  it  is  ! 

'<  The  sound  is  of  human  origin,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  next  man  and 
repeated.  And  this  time  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and  the  next  moment 
a  loud  rustling  sound  is  heard,  and  then,  with  a  tremendous  bound,  a 
huge  white  wolf  bursts  through  the  forest  glades,  leaps  over  the  low 
brushwood,  and  shows  itself  all  white,  and  gleaming  like  a  spectre  in  the 
open  ground,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  irregular  dilapidated 
building  inhabited  by  the  hated  Frenchman.  There  was  a  wild  shout 
from  many  throats  as  the  huntsmen,  long  compelled  to  inactivity  in 
their  hiding-places,  rushed  on  to  the  scene.  There  were  no  craven  fears 
now;  to  the  roaring  winds  were  cast  all  superstitious  misgivings,  and 
each  man  was  prompted  solely  by  what  he  considered  a  holy  duty, 
and  that  duty  was  to  hunt  down  remorselessly  and  kill  and  slay 
the  brute  that  harboured  within  its  thrice-accursed  carcase  the  spirit 
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of  the  son  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  his  aged 
parents. 

"  Such  was  the  fierce  desire  that  influenced  these  men.  The  noble 
hounds,  straining  in  the  leash  at  the  sight  of  their  traditional  foe,  were 
now  let  loose,  and  with  a  short  quick  yelp  followed  on  the  track  of  the 
savage  beast.  The  wolf  was  soon  aware  of  the  danger  that  menaced 
him,  and  strove  to  balk  his  eager  enemies.  He  had  bent  his  course  in 
the  direction  of  the  small  wicket-gate ;  but  the  dogs  had  been  stationed  so 
as  to  cut  him  off  &om  this  retreat.  Quickly  seeing  his  danger,  he  changed 
his  course,  and  bore  away  to  the  right,  closely  pursued  by  the  blood- 
hounds. I^ow  commenced  a  most  exciting  chase;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  have  but  one  termination.  The  wolf  ran  well,  but  in  vain 
were  his  utmost  exertions.  He  had  run  almost  in  a  circle,  and  wan 
coming  back  to  the  high  ground,  from  which  he  had  first  been  sighted, 
when,  seeing  that  his  chances  of  escape  were  at  an  end,  he,  with  the 
obstinate  courage  which  is  so  peculiarly  a  characteristic  of  the  species, 
turned  at  bay,  and  fought  a  short  but  desperate  fight  with  his  numerous 
pursuers. 

"  By  this  time  the  whole  of  the  nine  men  had  come  up  to  the  spot 
where  the  stubborn  encounter  was  being  carried  on,  and  were  witnesses 
to  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  the  wolf  to  tear  at  least  one  of  the  dogs 
into  pieces.  But  he  was  seized  by  the  throat  and  pinned  to  the  earth  at 
length,  and  the  huntsmen,  breaking  in,  drove  off  the  dogs,  and  then,  at 
the  same  moment,  half  a  dozen  daggers  were  buried  in  his  carcase. 
The  beast  now  half  lay  and  half  crouched  on  the  ground,  gasping  in  the 
last  agonies,  and,  though  fast  expiring,  snapped  at  the  air  with  undying 
ferocity.  As  one  man  drew  out  his  knife  from  the  quivering  body  and 
repeated  the  blow,  the  brute  managed  to  seize  the  weapon  between  his 
teeth,  and  crashed  the  bone  handle  with  frightful  force.  It  was  the  last 
effort ;  he  gave  one  fierce  yell,  more  like  the  despairing  cry  of  a  human 
being;  then  a  savage  scowl,  which  all  recognized,  lighted  up  the  features, 
while  the  glaring  eyes  shone  with  a  most  baleful  gleam,  and  then,  with  a 
shudder,  he  rolled  over  on  his  side,  a  foul  mangled  carcase.  No  one  who 
heard  it  ever  forgot  that  la^t  scream  of  anguish ;  but  it  did  not  require 
that  unearthly  sound  to  convince  the  actors  on  the  scene  that 

The  great  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead — 
Trcmendoas  still  in  death  !  * 

which  now  lay  senseless  before  them,  had  been  animated  by  the  soul  of 
none  other  than  their  mysterious  coimtryman.     The  face  in  every  linea- 

•  Spencer's  "  A  Beth  Gelert.*' 
2  U 
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ment  and  in  every  line  was  the  fiaice  of  the  parricide  and  the  matricide 
Gotzloff.  Sir,  from  that  hour  the  inhuman  wretch,  who  had  for  gold 
committed  the  greatest  of  crimes,  was  never  seen  more^  and  no  one  in 
that  remote  village  but  believes  to  this  day  that  he  was  slain  in  the 
manner  I  have  related,  according  to  the  fearful  doom  by  which  it  is 
ordained  that  every  man  who  takes  away  the  life  of  either  of  the  authors 
of  his  being,  shall,  on  every  anniversary  of  the  deed,  assume  the  form  of 
a  wolf." 

*^  And  the  attorney  ? '  said  I,  as  my  companion  broke  off  abruptlj. 

'^  The  attorney,  M.  Le  Fanu,  shut  himself  up  in  his  old  chateau,  and 
would  see  no  one.  At  length  he  went  raving  mad,  and  had  to  be  kept 
in  confinement.  While  in  the  mad-house,  he  often  used  to  rave  about 
his  crimes  j  sometimes  he  spoke  of  having  forged  a  will  with  certain 
signatures  to  it,  and  talked  also  of  his  hands  being  stained  with  blood. 
One  day,  while  his  attendant's  attention  was  distracted  by  scmiething  to 
which  he  had  cunningly  called  his  notice,  the  madman  rushed  up  a  flight  of 
stairs,  and  precipitated  himself  from  a  window  on  to  the  pavement  below. 
He  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  and  died  without  a  groan.  Thus 
ended  the  lives  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  tragedy." 

My  "  shikarri  "  Imhoff  here  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  asking  me  for  a 
bumper  of  brandy,  which  he  tossed  off  raw,  said  that,  for  his  part,  he 
would  sit  up  till  morning,  as  he  could  not  sleep  after  reciting  the  horrible 
story,  and,  moreover,  felt  too  cold  to  hope  for  any  rest.  I  bid  him  good 
night,  and,  pondering  much  on  what  I  had  heard,  retired  to  rest,  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary. 


€\t  Hlolians  of  ;t  Cmiage  ^ttl: 


A  TRUE  ACCOUNT. 


By  the  Aothot  of  "  The  TouifQ  Maboonebs." 


1 1       a9> 


[N  appearance,  noihixig  is  more  simple  than  the  motion  of  a 
carriage-wheel, — ^it  ia  only  Orgwng  r&wnd.  Bat  in  fact  this 
is  not  all ;  it  is  a-going  round,  wad  Orgomg  fonoa/rd.  The 
combination  of  this  new  element  results  in  tiie  production 
of  a  new  cur^e,  and  of  new  phenomena,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  Yet  few,  except  men  of  science, 
appear  to  be  apprised  of  the  fact ;  and  it  ia  amusing  to  witness  the 
astonishment  of  many,  who  have  been  all  their  lives  conversant  with 
carriages  and  carriage-wheels,  when  brought  to  see  it  for  the  first  time. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  old  enough  to  observe  for  myself  the  wonderful  in 
nature  and  to  endeavour  to  account  for  it,  I  accompanied  my  father 
tiposx  a  journey  of  several  days.  He  rode  in  a  sulky,  while  I  jogged 
now  beside,  now  behind  him,  on  horseback.  The  sulky,  which  has  gone 
nearly  into  disuse,  was  a  two-wheeled  one-seated  carriage,  called  "sulky," 
I  opine,  for  a  reason  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  another  kind  of 
carriage,  with  several  seats,  was  called  "  sociable  " ;  the  proprietor  of  the 
one  preferring  to  ride  alone ;  the  proprietor  of  the  other  preferring 
company. 

Wbile  riding  silently  abreast  of  the  sulky,  watching  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  as  at  one  time  they  were  all  distinctly  visible,  and  at  another 
were  merged  into  a  shadowy  mass,  my  attention  was  caught,  and  for  a 
long  time  Jjield,  by  a  singular  phenomenon.  A  spot  of  white  on  one  of 
the  fellies  was  plainly  visible  as  a  spot  when  next  the  ground,  but 
became  a  streak  of  white  when,  in  course  of  revolution,  it  was  passing  at 
the  top.  But  how  could  this  be  1  Supposing  at  first  it  was  an  optical 
illusion,  I  watched  it  with  interest.  But  it  was  no  illusion :  every 
revolution  of  the  wheels  bringing  the  felly  to  the  bottom  when  I  could 
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see  the  spot,  and  then  to  the  top  when  I  oould  see  only  the  streak,  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was  a  very  great^difference,  somehow,  between  the 
motion  of  the  top  and  the  motion  of  the  bottom  of  that  wheeL  Tet  was 
not  the  wheel  a  unit  ?  Did  it  not  revolve  upon  its  axle  as  a  centre  \ 
Was  it  not  certain ;  yes,  certain  as  mathematics  oould  make  it,  that 
every  point  equidistant  from  that  centre,  revolved  around  it  with  the 
same  velocity.  How  was  it  possible,  then,  for  there  to  be  a  difference 
between  the  speed  of  the  top  and  of  the  bottom  ?  This  reasoning  seemed 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Yet  I  was  not  satisfied ;  for  at  every  revolution 
I  could  see  that  little  lump  of  white  clay  upon  the  felly,  at  the  bottom 
a  spot,  at  the  top  a  streak. — ^There  was  a  difference  in  the  motion. 

Slowly  recalling  what  I  had  once  learned  of  the  properties  of  that 
remarkable  curve  known  as  the  Cycloid,  there  dawned  upon  me,  first  a 
glimmer  of  the  truth,  then  a  brightening  twilight,  and  at  last  a  full  dis- 
covery. The  truth  is  that  every  carriage-wheel  in  travelling,  has  two 
centres  of  molumj  one  relative  to  the  carriage,  the  other  relative  to  the 
road.  The  centre  relative  to  the  carriage  is  the  axle-tree ;  the  centre 
relative  to  the  road  is  the  point  that  touches  the  ground.  Relative  to 
the  carriage,  the  spot  on  the  felly  describes  a  dreU  with  each  revolution  ; 
relative  to  the  road,  that  spot  describes  in  the  same  revolution  a  cycloid, 
which  is  a  kind  of  half-cirde  (X),  that  is,  it  ascends  by  a  curve  line  from 


Cydoidal  made  by  point  x  dazing  a  whole  zevolntion. 


its  place  next  the  ground,  to  its  place  at  top,  frx)m  which  it  descends 
again  by  a  similar  curve  to  its  place  below;  and  thus  keeps  on  ascending 
and  descending  by  its  appropriate  curve  making  a  scollop  with  each 
revolution.  And  between  the  motions  at  top  and  at  bottom  there  is  this 
important  difference,  that  while  at  the  extreme  top  the  moti(m  is  swiftly 
and  continuously  onward  (as  we  shall  soon  see  illustrated),  at  the 
bottom,  while  in  the  act  of  changing  from  its  downward  to  its  upward 
course,  it  comes  to  a  momentary  standstill.     This  was  the  discovery. 

Now,  it  is  not  natural  for  any  one  to  trace  out  an  interesting  fact  in 
nature  like  this,  and  be  content  to  keep  it  to  himself.     Worshippers  in 
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the  temple  of  nature,  like  worshippers  in  the  sanctuary,  are  ready  to 
say  with  David,  during  one  of  his  most  earnest  moments  (see  Psahn  34, 
and  its  title)^  ''  O  magnify  the  Lord  wUk  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name 
together,** 

I  longed  to  talk  with  some  one  about  this  new  fact  in  nature  (new  to 
me,  though  not  to  others)  ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  talk  with,  on  the 
journey,  except  my  father,  and  him  I  dreaded  to  approach,  for  fear  of 
being  laughed  at.  Now,  there  was  no  one  of  a  more  kindly  spirit  than 
he  :  but  he  did  relish  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  he  thought  I  relished 
them  too  much.  Moreover,  he  possessed  uncommon  powers  of  ridicule^ 
and  I  well  knew  that  if  I  failed  to  convince  him  of  the  apparently 
absurd  proposition  that  ''the  top  of  a  wheel  moves  faster  than  the 
bottom,"  I  should  not  soon  hear  the  end  of  it.  So  I  kept  the  matter 
to  myself  for  a  whole  day,  revolving  it  in  my  mind,  and  studying  how  it 
might  be  presented  so  as  not  to  seem  ridiculous.  The  thing,  however, 
"  burned  in  my  bones  "  worse  and  worse  every  hour,  and  became  at  last 
too  hot  to  be  pent  up  any  longer.  So,  let  it  cost  what  it  may,  I  resolved 
to  have  a  talk. 

"  Father  "  said  I,  after  we  had  been  riding  silently  for  some  time, 
"  have  you  ever  noticed  that  one  part  of  a  carriage- wheel  has  more 
motion  than  the  rest  1  '* 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  he  replied ;  "  the  tire  and  fellies  have  more 
motion  than  the  hub,  because  they  have  a  wider  sweep." 

*'  I  do  not  mean  the  motion  around  the  axle, — ^the  circular  motion," 
I  explained ;  "  but  the  motion  onward.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
the  top  of  a  carriage-wheel  has  more  onward  motion  than  the  bottom  ?  *' 

My  father  turned  his  full  grey  eye  upon  me  to  see  if  I  were  in 
earnest,  and  answered,  "  No ;  and  I  doubt  whether  you  have  observed 
it  either." 

I  knew  now,  from  his  tone,  what  was  to  be  expected ;  but,  weary 
with  being  so  long  the  custodian  of  my  secret,  and  rendered  desperate 
at  what  must  come  in  case  of  failure,  I  went  on  to  relate  the  fact  of 
the  revolving  spot  of  white  on  the  felly,  and  to  explain  it  as  well  as  I 
could,  on  the  principles  of  the  cycloid.  My  father's  mind  was  metaphy- 
sical j  he  delighted  in  logic,  but  he  coiUd  not  endure  mechanics.  My 
facts  and  arguments,  presented,  I  must  confess,  very  unskilfully,  failed 
to  convince  him,  but  did  not  fail  to  awaken  his  merriment.  He  amused 
himself  with  my  absurd  £&ncy,  as  he  esteemed  it,  all  the  rest  of  the 
journey ;  and  when  we  were  nearing  home,  one  of  the  last  things  he 
said,  was  to  ask  me  if  the  top  of  his  wheel  had  yet  got  so  far  ahead  as  to 
have  parted  from  the  bottom. 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  after  that  day's  experience,  the  question 
would  have  been  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  never  again  mooted  wiUi  any- 
body. But  in  truth  it  became  more  interesting  to  me  than  ever,  because 
I  soon  learned  how  to  verify  it  by  experiment ;  and  then  it  was  to 
most  people  so  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  source  of  amusement 
to  myself,  that  it  was  oft^i  brought  up.  I  recollect  once,  in  early  man- 
hood, presenting  it  to  a  grave  dignitaiy  of  the  Bench,  to  the  momentary 
peril  of  our  friendly  relation.  We  were  travelling  in  a  well-filled  stage- 
coach, and  of  course  the  question  was  asked  in  the  presence  of  othen. 
The  judge  drew  himself  up  with  a  good  deal  of  dignity,  and  was 
evidently  ofibnded  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  trifling  with  his  common 
sense.  Fortunately,  a  few  words  sufficed  to  awaken  his  interest,  and  he 
not  only  discerned  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  but  helped  to  develop 
some  other  facts  in  connection. 

A  few  years  after,  having  settled  myself  in  an  agricultural  neighbour- 
hood, some  of  the  plain  farmers  came  one  day  to  show  respect  to  the 
new  comer,  by  making  a  visit  The  topics  of  common  interest  between 
us  were  soon  exhausted ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  entertainment,  I 
started  the  question  of  the  carriage-wheel.  It  was  a  bran  new  idea  to 
them.  One  of  the  men,  having  for  years  filled  the  office  of  counly 
surveyor,  possessed  of  course  some  mathematical  knowledge.  He  soon 
grasped  the  subject,  and  united  mth  me  in  trying  to  explain  it  to  the 
others,  one  of  whom  could  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  truth  and 
then  would  lose  it  completely.  One  of  them,  however,  very  opinionative 
and  withal  very  weak,  declared  he  would  not  believe  that  the  top  of  a 
carriage-wheel  moves  faster  than  the  bottom  if  he  were  to  see  it  with 
his  own  eyes.  Tempted  by  a  sort  of  malicious  curiosity  to  see  how  a 
man  would  look  in  such  a  case,  I  said  to  him, 

"  My  friend,  if  you  will  go  with  me  into  my  carriage-yard,  I  will 
give  your  faith  the  trial" 

The  others  laughed,  and  we  all  went  together.  Bringing  out  my 
sulky,  and  making  three  marks  plumb  with  the  axle,  one  at  the  extreme 
top,  one  at  the  extreme  bottom,  and  a  third  on  the  ground  underlying 
both,  I  left  him  beside  the  wheel  to  watch  it,  while  I  drew  the  sulky 
forward  just  one  foot.  To  his  amazement  he  saw  the  mark  at  top 
move  forward  full  two  feet,  while  the  axle  had  moved  only  one,  and  the 
mark  at  bottom  had  scarcely  moved  at  all. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  said  he ;  "  there's  some  mistake  here.      Let  us  try  i<^ 


again." 


We  did  try  it  again;  but  with  this  difference,  that  we  gave  the  bottom 
the  seeming  advantage  of  two  feet  the  start  of  the  top ;  that  is,  w« 
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chalked  an  oblique  line,  passing  througli  the  axle,  so  that  number  one, 
marked  at  top,  was  a  foot  behind  the  axle,  and  number  two,  marked  at 
bottom,  was  a  foot  ahead  of  it — all  three  points  being  at  the  same  time 
marked  and  measured  on  the  ground.  When  the  sulkj  was  drawn 
forward  two  feet,  mark  <No.  1  had  moved  forward  four  feet,  while  mark 
No.  2,  representing  the  bottom,  had  scarcely  made  any  advance  at  all. 
The  poor  man's  bewilderment  was  truly  ludicrous ;  for  the  &ct  was 
beyond  dispute.  Yet  he  looked  as  if  he  were  faithfully  keeping  his 
word  in  refusing  to  believe  with  his  mind  what  he  saw  with  his  eyes. 
In  going  off  with  his  highly  entertained  companions,  he  declared  that  they 
must  have  united  with  me  in  playing  oQ  some  sort  of  jugglery  upon  him. 

Not  a  great  while  after  this,  meeting  with  a  college  classmate,  I 
amused  him  with  my  account  of  the  unbelieving  farmer,  and  he  asked 
me  in  return  if  I  had  ever  heard  the  story  of  Mr.  B.  (an  eccentric 
neighbour  of  mine),  and  the  Tennessee  wagoners,  whom  he  had  astonished 
with  the  same  fact.  On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  gave  the 
following  account. 

Mr.  B.  in  returning  once  from  Tennessee,  was  stopped  on  a  steep 
side  of  the  Blue-ridge  mountains  by  a  wagon  with  a  team  of  six  horses, 
stalled  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  road.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass 
until  the  wagon  was  out  of  the  way ;  and  he  was  too  much  of  a  philoso- 
pher and  too  well  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  people  accompanying  the 
wagon,  to  show  any  signs  of  impatience.  Ordering  the  driver  of  his 
barouche  to  stop,  he  threw  himself  back  resignedly  in  his  seat,  drew  out 
a  newspaper  and  pretended  to  read ;  while  in  a  spirit  of  fun  he  was 
studying  the  temper  of  the  men,  and  watching  their  awkward  devices 
for  extricating  themselves  from  the  difficulty.  Confident  at  last  that  he 
was  master  of  the  case,  he  alighted  from  his  barouche,  and  going  to  the 
leading  man  of  the  company,  said  to  him  with  a  peculiar  knowing  look — 

"  You  are  loaded  with  tobacco."  (This  he  only  inferred  from  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  men  and  their  habits.) 

The  wagoner  eyed  him  with  some  surprise,  and  answered  "Yes.  Do 
you  want  to  buy  1 "     Mr.  B.  shook  his  head. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  Middle  Georgia  ?  " 

"  Yes.'' 

"  And  you  expect  there  to  sell  your  tobacco  and  your  wagon  and 
team,  and  to  walk  back  home  with  your  pockets  full  of  money?  "  (This 
was  before  the  great  system  of  railroads  now  uniting  the  two  States 
was  in  existence.) 

The  man  still  answered  **  Yes,"  to  which  Mr,  B.  waggishly  added, 

"I  am  from  that  part  of  the  country  myself,  and  I  cannot  help 
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wondering  whether  you  expect  to  impose  on  the  'cute  Qeorgiana  down 
there  by  selling  them  such  a  wagon  as  this." 

The  wagoner  was  a  man  of  humour  too,  and  could  enjoy  a  joke  when 
not  carried  too  far ;  but  this  reflection  upon  his  wagon  rather  nettled 
him  ;  so  he  asked  impatiently,  "  And  what's  the  matter  with  it  1 " 

"  O,  nothing  to  get  mad  about,"  answered  Mr.  B. ;  *'  nothing  the 
matter  with  it  at  all,  except  in  the  wheels." 

"I  am  not  getting  mad,"  said  the  other;  ''but  what's  in  the 
wheels  1 " 

"  If  you  don't  get  mad  I'll  tell  you,"  replied  Mr.  B. ;  "  their  tops 
move  faster  than  their  bottoms.** 

This  was  rather  more  than  the  Tennesseean  could  stand.  Se 
evidently  sympathized  with  the  humorous  spirit  of  his  tormentor  ;  but 
no  man  must  depreciate  a  wagoner^s  wagon  or  team,  unless  he  is  willing 
to  abide  the  consequences.  He  let  loose  upon  Mr.  B.  with  every 
epithet  of  abuse,  and  concluded  by  threatening  to  fight  and  whip  him,  if 
he  did  not  get  out  of  his  way.  Mr.  B.  listened  very  composedly  to  all 
that  was  said,  knowing  exactly  how  much  value  to  attach  to  it,  then 
replied  in  the  Tennesseean's  own  style, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  could  whip  me  at  first,  since  you  are  three  to 
one  against  me.  But  I  am  one  of  the  sort  that  never  stay  whipped. 
And  more  than  that,  I've  got  more  sense  than  all  three  of  you  put 
together ;  and  I'll  whip  all  of  you  before  I'm  done." 

This  piece  of  bragging  so  delighted  the  men  that  without  another 
word  they  received  him  into  their  fellowship,  and  were  ready  to  listen 
to  anything  he  had  to  say.  Ajnong  his  other  accomplishments  Mr.  B. 
was  an  experienced  manager  of  horses,  and  he  soon  gave  his  wild  com- 
panions a  surprise  in  their  own  line, 

"  I  was  going  to  oflfer  you  the  loan  of  my  carriage-horses  to  help  you 
out  of  the  mire ;  but  I  think  we  can  manage  without  them,"  said  he. 
"  Have  you  any  tow  ? " 

"  Plenty,"  was  the  reply. 

He  obtained  a  few  handfuls  of  it,  stufied  some  in  the  ears  of  each 
horse,  so  as  to  create  a  confused  buzz,  but  not  to  interrupt  the  hearing ;  • 
then  appointing  a  man  to  the  head  of  each  pair  of  the  team,  he  mounted 
the  wheel-horse,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

"  Every  man  now  to  his  post !  for  when  I  drive  there  is  more  danger 
of  running  away  than  of  stalling." 

He  had  previously  gone  to  each  horse^  patted  him,  and  spoken  kindly 

*  This  device  is  often  used  in  managing  balky  horses. 
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to  him.  Now,  in  the  saddle,  he  gave  a  loud  call  to  their  attention,  to  let 
them  know  that  he  was  in  command ;  then  a  crack  of  the  whip,  followed 
by  a  "  Gee-up,  boys  !  "  in  a  tone  of  confidence  which  horses  can  under- 
stand as  well  as  men.  £ach  brute  levelled  himself  to  the  pull,  and 
up  went  the  wagon  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  accompanied  by  the 
rejoicing  teamsters. 

nesting  for  a  time  on  the  level,  Mr.  !p.  resumed  the  subject  of 
the  wheel,  and  said  to  them,  "  You  may  have  supposed  I  was  jesting 
when  I  spoke  of  the  top  of  your  wheel  moving  faster  than  the  bottom. 
But  I  was  in  earnest ;  it  is  true ;  and  if  you  don't  take  my  word  for  it, 
I  will  prove  it  to  your  eyesight." 

"  Now,  look  here,  stranger,''  said  the  owner  of  the  wagou,  decidedly 
ireful,  notwithstanding  his  great  respect  for  his  new  acquaintance,  **  you 
have  shown  yourself  a  mighty  smart  man  in  spite  of  your  looks ;  but  if 
you  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble,  you  had  better  let  them  wheels 
alone." 

Mr.  B.  perceived  that  matters  were  becoming  ticklish ;  still  he  so 
managed  the  case  that  the  wagoner  at  last  condescended  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  highest  arbitrament  of  which  he  knew  anything, — ^a 
bet.  This  was  declined,  for  Mr.  B.  was  not  addicted  to  betting,  and 
had  aimed  only  at  .amusing  himself.  But  there  was  now  no  backing 
out,  and  after  warning  the  man  that  he  would  surely  lose,  and  being 
scoffed  at  by  them  all  for  trying  to  bluff  off  his  opponent  by  a  show  of 
confidence,  the  bet  was  closed  by  the  staking  of  the  best  pair  of  horses 
in  the  team  against  the  handsome  pair  in  the  barouche. 

*'You  had  better  not  insist  on  it,"  Mr.  B.  remonstrated,  as  they 
were  preparing  to  test  the  matter ;  "you  wilf  lose  as  sure  as  you  try 
it." 

"  But  I  know  my  wheels  is  true,"  retorted  the  wagoner,  "  and  you  are 
the  one  to  be  afeard  of  losing." 

"So  let  it  be  then,"  replied  Mr.  B. ;  "if  you  are  bent  on  your 
own  loss." 

The  wagon  was  brought  to  a  part  of  the  road  which  was  both  level 
and  hard.  A  mark  was  made  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wheel,  and 
also  on  the  ground.  The  horses  were  moved  forward  just  one  step,  and 
an  examination  was  made,  in  which  the  wagoners  opened  their  eyes  at 
each  other  lu  undisguised  astonishment.  As,  however,  there  was  a  doubt 
expressed  by  one  of  the  party  whether  the  experiment  had  been  fair,  it 
was  tried  again  with  results  even  more  satisfactory  than  before.  The 
defeated  bettor  looked  very  chopfallen.  He  said  but  little ;  almost  his 
only  words  being  "  I'd  never  a-thought  it ; "  then  giving  to  his  lost  pets 
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a  look  of  love  and  regret,  he  said  to   Mr.  B.   with  a  half-repressed 
sigh, 

"  Stranger,  take  the  horses.     They're  youm.'* 

Mr.  B.  called  his  driver  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  after  a  little 
pondering,  said  to  the  Tennesseean — 

'*  My  friend,  you  forced  me  to  bet  when  I  did  not  wish  to;  but  as  I  am 
in  for  it,  I  will  now  give  you  a  chance  to  win  back  your  horses.  Your 
wheels  are  truly  made,  and  you  know  it.  The  top  and  the  bottom 
move  equally  fast  on  the  axle.  And  that  this  is  so  I  offer  to  bet  the 
pair  of  horses  I  have  just  won  against  the  next  best  pair  in  your  team." 

The  wagoner  listened  to  him  with  evident  distrust ;  scanned  him 
suspiciously  from  head  to  foot,  then  soliloquized  loud  enough  for  all  to 
hear, 

"  I  stalled  with  six  horses;  1*11  never  get  along  with  only  four.  Here's 
a  chance  for  me  to  win  back  my  other  pair.  And  ain*t  I  sure  to  win  1 
Didn't  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  the  top  of  my  wheel  moves  faster 
than  the  bottom  ?     Stranger,  I  take  your  bet.'' 

"  You'd  better  not,"  said  Mr.  B. ;  "  you'll  lose  again." 

"  My  word  is  out,  and  I  never  take  back,"  said  the  otherl 

Admiring  the  fellow's  pluck,  and  longing  to  see  the  bewilderment  that 
was  to  ensue,  Mr.  B.  called  for  a  jack-screw,  lifted  the  axle  from  the 
ground,  so  that  it  should  revolve  as  a  spinning-wheel,  made  a  mark  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  on  the  ground,  exactly  as  before ;  then  gave  the 
wheel  one  fourtji  of  a  revolution,  by  which  means  the  two  marks 
were  brought  on  a  level  with  each  other,  one  being  the  length  of  a  spoke 
ahead  of  the  axle,  and  the  other  the  length  of  a  spoke  behind  it.  The 
bet  had  been  on  the  question  whether  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel  would  move  equally  fast  on  the  axle.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt  in  the  case.  The  Tennesseean's  second  pair  of  horses  had  gone  to 
join  the  first. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  made  no  reply ;  he  was  meditating.  Then 
with  the  air  of  a  soldier  surrendering  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^  he 
delivered  the  horses,  saying,  however,  in  a  tone  of  veiy  equivocal  respect, 

"  Will  you  please  take  off  your  hat." 

Mr.  B.  did  so  with  a  laugh,  and  the  other  gravely  examined  his 
forehead,  saying, 

"  All  right :  please  let  me  feel  your  foot." 

Mr.  B.  held  up  each  foot  in  turn,  which  the  man  carefully  felt,  and 
then  added — 

"  All  right  again.  You  must  be  *  a  human,'  you  can't  be  anything 
but '  a  human,'  for  you  have  no  horns  nor  hoofs ;  though  I  suspicioned 
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yoQ  moiight  a  been — monght  a  been*-~6omebod7  else.  Now,  straDger, 
all  I  aak  is  that  7011  will  let  me  keep  mj  team  together  till  I  can  store 
my  tobacco,  or  else  buy  more  horses." 

Mr.  B.  tormented  him  for  a  time  with  the  prospect  of  losing  his  pets, 
and  at  last  said  to  him, 

"  My  Mend,  I  am  not  a  betting  character,  and  I  would  not  have  bet 
with  you  at  first,  if  you  had  only  let  me  off.  The  best  two  pairs  of  your 
team  are  now  mine.  At  a  hundred  dollars  apiece,  they  are  worth  four 
hundred  dollars.  But  there  is  one  condition  on  which  I  will  let  you  off 
from  all,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  remember  the  lesson  I  haye  taught 
you  this  day,  and  promise  me  never  to  bet  again.'' 

"  What !''  said  the  Tennesseean,  opening  Ids  eyes  wider  than  before, 
^*  you  will  let  me  have  my  horses  back  ? " 

"  Yea" 

^*  And  I  must  promise  never  to  bet  any  more  1 '' 

«  Yes.'* 

''  Well,  that  will  be  a  promise  mighty  hard  to  keep  in  my  part  of  the 
country ;  but  I  make  it ;  and  no  doubt  Sally  and  the  little  ones  will  be 
all  the  better  for  it.  Stranger,  goodbye  !  I'll  remember  this  day. 
And  now  if  ever  you  meet  anybody  else  stalled  along  the  road,  please 
sarve  them  as  you  have  sarved  me."  ' 

With  this  they  parted,  and  never  met  again.  Mr.  B.,  therefore,  does 
not  know  whether  the  other  fulfilled  his  promise,  though,  as  he  seemed 
to  be  in  earnest,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  he  did. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  further, 

1.  That  these  iu)o  motwna  of  a  carriage-wheel,  the  circular  and 
oycloidal,  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same,  and  that  they  present 
the  phenomena  of  two  different  kinds  of  motion,  only  as  they  stand 
related  to  different  objects,  vi2.,  the  moving  carriage  and  the  unmoving 
road.  This  will  be  manifest,  if  we  make  the  carriage  stationary  and  the 
road  moveable,  by  placing  a  plank  under  one  of  the  wheels,  and  shoving 
it  backward,  so  as  to  make  the  wheel  revolve,  as  in  traveUing. 

2.  That  there  are  ttoo  centres  of  motion.  One  of  these,  the  axle,  is  so 
patent  to  the  eye  that  most  people  can  see  no  other.  But  that  the  point 
touching  the  ground  is  also  a  centre  (by  which  we  mean  a  point  around 
which  other  points  move  in  a  deiinite  curve),  will  be  almost  as  plain,  if 
we  remove  the  tire  and  fellies,  and  cause  the  wheel  to  run  on  the  ends 
of  the  spokes.  In  this  case  the  curve  made  by  a  whole  revolution  will 
be  neither  perfectly  circular  nor  perfectly  cycloidal,  but  made  up  of  a 
series  of  little  arcs  of  a  circle,  each  acknowledging  for  its  centre  the 
point  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
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3.  That  tlie  point  of  the  wheel  in  contact  with  the  ground  is,  for  an 
instant  of  time,  perfectly  stationary.  This  is  manifest  when  the  wheel 
runs  on  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  as  just  now  described,  and  will  be  as 
manifest  in  the  perfect  wheel,  if  we  suppose  the  number  of  spokes  to  be 
so  increased,  as  to  compose  the  entire  wheel. 

4.  That  the  top  of  the  wheel  has  an  onward  motion  exactly  double 
that  of  the  aade.  Supposing  the  tire  and  fellies  removed,  then  the  end 
of  the  spoke  opposite  the  one  in  contact  with  the  ground  will  describe  an 
arc  of  a  circle  around  the  point  on  the  ground,  and  the  arc  described  at 
the  same  time  by  the  axle  will  be  exactly  similar^  but  only  hal/the  size^ 
because  its  diameter  will  be  only  half  as  great. 

5.  That  if  any  one  wishes  to  measure  exactly  the  comparative 
velocity  of  the  whole  top  and  of  the  whole  bottom  of  a  wheel,  he  may  do 
it  in  this  way  : — 

Let  him  divide  the  wheel  into  two  parts  by  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
through  the  axle.  The  hindmost  extreme  of  this  line  let  him  mark  T 
for  Top,  and  the  foremost  extreme  let  him  mark  £  for  BoUom,  and  at 


the  same  time  note,  on  the  ground  below,  the  exact  place  of  these  two 
points,  and  also  of  the  axle.  Now  let  him  move  the  carriage  forward, 
so  as  to  cause  a  half-revolution  of  the  wheel  He  will  find  that  the  points 
marked  T  and  £  have  exchanged  places,  but  with  a  very  great  difference 
in  their  progression,  as  proved  by  the  marks  on  the  ground  ;  for  while 
the  axle  has  moved  forward  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  the  point  marked  T  (which  was  at  first  a  semi-diameter 
behind  the  axle,  but  is  now  a  semi-diameter  ahead  of  it)  has  moved 
forward  the  same  distance,  and  a  wlwle  diameter  of  the  toheel  besides, 
and  the  point  marked  B  (which  was  at  first  a  semi-diameter  ahead  of  the 
axle,  but  is  now  a  semi-diameter  behind  it)  has  failed  to  make  as 
much  progression  as  the  axle  by  a  whole  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

Or,  to  put  the  above  statement  into  figures,  suppose  the  wheel  to  be 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  circumference  to  be  (in  round  numbers) 
fifteen  feet,  then  in  a  half-revolution  the  distauces  overpassed  by  these 
several  points  will  be  as  follows  : — 
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1.  The  axle,  a  half-drcumference  of  the  wheel,  measured  on  the 
ground,  7^  feet. 

2.  The  point  T,  this  same  distance,  and  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
besides  (7J+5)  =12^  feet 

3.  The  point  B,  the  same  as  the  axle,  less  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
(7i-5)  =2ifeet. 

The  difference  in  progression,  measured  on  the  ground,  in  the  course 
of  a  half-revolution,  between  the  hindmost  extreme  of  the  wheel  (which, 
passing  over  the  axle,  fitly  represents  the  whole  top),  and  the  foremost 
extreme  (which,  revolving  under  th6  axle,  fitly  represents  the  whole 
bottom),  isaslS^to  2^,  or  asffto  1,  which,  expressed  in  short, 
stiff  English,  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  top  moves  five  times  faster 
than  the  bottom. 


^albamsm^ 


Bt    h.  e.   postlethwaite. 

Author  of  "  Electricity." 


Part   IV. 

ingenious  application  of  galvanism  to  a  "detective" 
purpose  is  related  of  a  shopkeeper  who  had  for  several 
successive  days  missed  money  out  of  his  cashbox.  The  thief 
no  doubt  thought  he  waa  pursuing  a  very  clever  course 
by  taking  only  small  sums  at  a  time  from  the  heap,  which 
he  presumed  would  not  be  so  readily  missed,  while  he  in  the  end  would 
secure  a  rich  harvest  by  his  regular  small  peculations.  It  would  appear 
that  the  owner  of  the  cashbox  was  a  scientific  amateur,  and  somewhat 
experienced  in  the  battery  line.  While  turning  over  in  his  mind  how 
he  might  detect  the  plunderer  of  his  cash,  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  contrive  by  the  aid  of  his  battery  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter,  without  having  recourse  to  the  ordinary  assistance  of  the 
police,  fie  accordingly  began  to  arrange  his  plan  :  he  first  made  a 
small  cartridge  of  thick  brown  paper,  containing  a  light  chaige  of  gun- 
powder; into  this  cartridge  he  introduced  lengthways  a  little  bit  of 
platinum  wire,  the  extremities  of  which  were  fastened  to  two  pieces  of 
copper  wire ;  the  ends  of  these  projected  on  each  side  of  the  cartridge, 
and  to  one  of  them  was  attached  a  long  copper  wire  carried  to  a  pole  of 
his  battery.  Another  wire  he  brought  from  the  other  pole,  and  by 
some  mechanical  contrivance  connected  it  to  his  cashbox  in  such  a 
manner  as,  directly  the  lid  was  opened,  a  communication  wotdd  take 
place,  and  the  current  of  electricity  would  commence  to  fiow  through  the 
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wire,  and  consequently  to  the  platinum  in  the  cartridge^  which  would 
shortly  explode  the  gunpowder,  before  the  thief  could  add  to  his  ill-gotten 
booty.  Having  completed  his  arrangements,  and  concealed  the  cartiidge 
beneath  a  tempting  heap  of  money,  he  retired  to  bed.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  when  evil  deeds  which  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day  are  generally 
committed,  a  loud  report^  like  that  produced  by  the  dischaarge  of  fire- 
arms, was  heard  The  designer  of  the  scheme  immediately  awoke  to  a 
oonsciouBoess  of  the  cause ; — ^his  bait  was  taken,  his  tcap  was  off — in  fact, 
the  mine  was  sprung.  He  hastened,  followed  by  some  members  of  his 
household,  to  the  scene  of  action  j  there  they  found  the  room  nearly  full 
of  smoke,  and  the  robber  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility ; 
he,  however,  soon  recovered  after  a  copious  dashing  of  cold  water  on  his 
&ce,  and  was  dealt  with  according  to  his  deservings. 

Another  anecdote  is  related  of  a  gentleman  who  had  resorted  to  a 
somewhat  similar  contrivance  to  rid  him  of  an  annoyance  to  which  he 
had  long  been  subjected.  He  was  a  surgeon,  and  had  been  much  pro- 
voked by  having  his  door-bell  rung  repeatedly  about  a  certain  time  in 
the  evenisg,  by  a  set  of  mischievous  youngsters,  who  as  soon  as  they 
had  committed  the  annoying  nuisance  immediately  scampered  off,  and 
thus  escaped  the  punishment  which  the  doctor  would  undoubtedly  have 
inflicted  on  them  had  he  got  them  into  Ids  power.  After  much  cogitar 
tion,  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  He  determined  to  give  these  disturbers 
of  his  peace  such  a  shock  as  they  would  not  readily  forget.  In  this  in- 
stance he  brought  his  coil  machine  into  play.  He  fastened  a  piece  of 
brass  in  such  a  position  that  the  hand  which  pulled  the  brass  knob  of 
his  bell  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  it  He  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  result  of  his  experiment ;  for  just  as  he  had  completed  his 
preparations  of  fixing  the  coil  to  the  bell-wire,  and  to  the  other  which 
was  attached  to  the  piece  of  brass,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
number  of  boys  coming  very  cautiously  towards  his  house ;  he  at  once 
knew  their  object,  and  chuckled  at  the  thought  of  the  strong  dose  of 
electricity  he  was  about  to  administer  to  these  pests  of  his  tranquillity. 
The  foremost  lad,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  gang,  advanced 
boldly  to  the  door,  without  apparently  noticing  the  new  brass  knob. 
He  grasped  the  bell-handle  and  gave  a  terrific  pull :  at  the  same  moment 
he  commenced  to  utter  a  succession  of  the  most  piercing  yells  and 
screams,  to  the  amazement  and  horror  of  his  companions.  His  mischievous 
pranks  had  at  length  received  their  deserts.  He  was  at  last  caught  in  a 
way  he  little  expected.  The  shocks  were  so  powerful,'  he  was  totally 
unable  to  relinquish  his  hold  of  the  punishing  knob  until  the  doctor 
chose  to  release  him.     When  he  was  permitted  to  make  his  escape,  he 
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joined  his  companions  in  a  rapid  retreat.  Both  from  his  report  and 
their  own  observations  of  his  sufferings,  a  wholesome  lesson  was  ta^  ight 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  doctor's  experiment  was  a  complete 
success,  and  some  who  had  heard  this  startling  story,  whenever  they 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  old  gentleman,  preferred  to  knock  at  his  door, 
rather  than  touch  the  ominous-looking  bell-knob. 

Ere   I   close  this  interesting  subject   on   electro-magnetic   engines, 
I   will   venture    to   describe   a   model   which   I   have    designed.       It 
appears  to  possess  considerable  power,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
simple  and  compact  in  its  construction,  and  free  from  such  intricacy  as 
frequently  presents  on  obstacle  and  much  discouragement  in  the  path  of 
a  beginner.     A  is  a  stand,  on  which  two  uprights,  B  B,  are  prefixed,  to 
serve  as  rests   to  the   axletree  and    fly-wheel   C.      The  axletree   is 
furnished  with  two  cranks,  D  and  E,  bent  in  opposite  directions,  D 
being  up,  while  E  is  down.     Connected  to  these  cranks  are  arms  which 
have  their  other  extremities  pivoted  to  the  ends  of  the  oscillating  bar 
F ;  these  ends,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  are  again  so  pivoted  as  to 
have  a  contrary  motion  to  that  of  the  arms,  and  by  this  means  they 
always  preserve  a  perpendicular  position.      Armatures  are  also  seen 
screwed  to  the  oscillating  bar,  directly  over  the  two  eleotro-magnets  G 
and  H,  from  both  of  which  wires  are  represented  leading  to  their 
respective  places.     At  each  end  of  F  are  little  hooks,  to  which  are  tied 
thin  cords,  passing  over  the  pulleys  I  I,  and  again  connected  to  each 
end  of  the  sliding  bar  J,  canying  the  bow-shaped  piece,  K,  which  is  the 
means  of  moving  the  second  sliding  bar,  L.     To  the  end  of  this  strips 
of  copper  are  joined,  which  alternately  come  in  contact  with  the  four 
copper  studs  M^  M*  and  N^  N^     I  omitted  to  state  that  the  bar  of 
iron  covered  with  copper  wire  must  be  fixed  on  a  piece  of  similar  metal, 
O  O ;  this  is  a  substitute  for  the  bend  of  a  horseshoe.     The  whole  of 
the  electro-magnets,  i,  0.  G  H  and  O  O,  may  then  be  placed  upon  a 
suitable  stand  of  solid  wood,  which  forms  the  foundation  for  the  sliding 
bars,  studs,  &c,  &c.,  to  which  they  are  to  be  fixed.     To  the  block  of 
wood  is  likewise  dovetailed  the  support  P,  which  sustains  the  bar  E. 
By  referring  to  the  engraving,  you  will  perceive  that  the  sliders  move  in 
the  staples,  but  of  coui*se  they  may  be  made  to  act  equally  as  well  by 
some  other  contrivance.      The  wire  from  the  covered  iron  bar,  G,  is 
joined  to  the  stud  N^ ;  the  other  wire  passes  to  the  binding  screw  K. 
The  short  wire  from  H  is  connected  to  M ',  the  other  to  same  screw  H. 
Other  wires  are  also  carried  from  the  remaining  studs  to  the  second 
binding  screw,  S  ;  and  from  these  binding  screws,  wires  again  proceed  to 
the  battery. 


The  method  of  tr&nsfeiriaj;  the  magnetic  pover  from  one  iron  to 
another  ia  performed  in  the  same  nuumer  as  before  described,  which  T 


need  not  therefore  repeat  here.     One  of  the  moat  brilliant  experimenta 

that  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  galvanic  batteiy  ia  the  Electric 

Light,  not  long  aioM  prominently  brought  under  the  notioe   of  the 

Sx 
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public ;  but  as  it  is  most  likely,  from  the  wide  circulation  of  the 
Magazine  for  BoySj  that  this  paper  may  fall  under  the  observation  of 
some  inquiring  youngster  who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  process  by  which 
this  most  beautiful  light  is  produced,  and  desirous  of  gaining  some  infor- 
mation as  to  its  construction,  I  will  here  offer  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  taken  from  the  advertising  circular  of  E.  G.  Wood,  who  has 
expressed  his  remarks  in  a  very  lucid  manner.  "Although  the 
luminous  appearances  consequent  upon  electric  disturbances  have  been 
known  for  centuries,  it  is  only  recently  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
employ  electricity  for  artificial  illumination.  It  was  not  until  new 
modes  of  exciting  electric  action  were  j>ointed  out  by  the  discoveries  of 
Faraday,  Daniel,  and  others,  about  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago,  that 
what  may  be  called  '  the  electric  light '  was  presented  to  the  public. 
It  is  true  that  expectations  then  entertained  have  not  been  realized, 
and,  indeed,  as  a  practical  source  of  light,  electrical  agency  is  all  but  laid 
aside ;  but  the  luminous  effects  thus  obtained  are  so  remarkable,  that 
they  always  hold  a  prominent  place  in  scientific  exhibitions."  The 
electric  light,  properly  so  called,  is  due  to  the  incandescent  condition 
of  two  carbon  points  that  form  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  and 
the  passage  of  incandescent  particles  of  carbon  from  one  point  to  the 
other.  In  order  to  produce  this  light  a  galvanic  battery  is  required, 
and  this  must  be  composed  of  at  least  six  series,  and  should  be  of  one  of 
the  forms  that  evolve  a  current  of  high  intensity  :  a  Grove's  is  usually 
employed.  A  stand  or  lamp  for  holding  the  carbon  points  must  also  be 
provided,  and  a  reflector  should  be  added  when  thfi  light  has  to  be  pro 
jected  to  a  distance. 

The  illustration,  fig.  16,  shows  such  an  apparatus  set  up  for  use. 
The  battery  is  represented  in  a  box  that  is  capable  of  containing  the 
entire  apparatus ;  and  when  the  battery  is  charged,  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  lamp,  as  shown.  There  are  two  pointed  cylinders  (made  from 
carbon  deposited  from  coal  gas  in  the  necks  of  the  retorts)  attached  to 
suitable  holders  that  move  upon  the  principal  stem  of  the  lamp,  to  which 
also  a  reflector  projecting  parallel  rays  is  fixed.  After  the  battery  is 
connected,  these  carbon  points  are  to  be  brought  into  contact,  and  the 
current  will  then  pass  through  them,  and  an  intense  light  will  be  evolved. 
Should  the  points  fidl  to  touch  each  other,  the  current  will  not  pass, 
and  no  light  will  be  seen.  When  the  apparatus  has  been  used  for  a  few 
hours,  it  will  be  found  that  the  carbon  points  have  lost  their  sjrmmetry 
and  sharpnesS)  and  will  require  fresh  pointing.  YaiiouB  plates  of 
ooloured  glass  ean  be  used  with  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  vary  the  colour 
of  the  light  at  pleasure.     The  battery  can  also  be  used  for  any  o^er 
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purpose  that  sncK  a  battery  is  auitable.     Sooh  an  appaiatiu,  ici  box 
complete,  oaa  be  had  &om  E.  G.  Wood,  7i,  Che^uide,  for  £3.  10b. 


The  electric  light  is  b.  solar  light ;  it  vies  irith  the  sun  in  intensity  of 
light  and  heat.  Photc^n^hs  can  be  taken  by  ita  aid  at  midnight ;  and 
ocAoots  when  Babj«ct«d  to  ite  beanu  are  seen  as  diitinctly  and  truly  as 
by  daylight.  If  the  rays  be  ooQeoted  by  a  nugni^iiig  glass,  gunpowder 
may  be  ignH'*'ij  holes  burnt  in  p^ier  and  other  materials,  just  in  a 
tfiTnilar  mwiti'"'  OS  if  they  were  submitted  to  the  rays  of  a  aommer'a  son. 
I  beliere  it  ia  used  for  illuminating  dissolving  vjawa  and  other  enter- 
taining exhibitions  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  The  electric  li^t 
has  not  long  ago  been  introduced  into  llghliionsea  at  Dungeness  and  in 
other  places,  where  it  has  snperaeded  tha  time-honoured  oil  lamps. 

I  must  now  take  leave  of  my  subject,  and  of  you,  my  young  readers. 
In  sxpressing  this  paii^ol  word  "  iarawell,"  it  cannot  fail  to  be  to  myself 
a  miligalBan  of  the  regret  at  parting  in  indulging  the  thought  that  some 
of  the  raaders  cf  this  p^>er  have  been,  aufi&cientlj  intflrMt«d  in  the 
■abject  as  to  aooompany  ne  to  the  Fimm. 


€\t  %Tt  of  Pakinji  Jfittiirarlts. 


SE  Att  of  making  FireworkB,  whether  for  militOTT-  or 
ornamental  purposes,  appears  to  have  been  known  in 
one  form,  or  another  from  time  immemoiiaL  The 
Chinese  seem  to  hare  praetiaed  it  many  centnriee  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  ancient  Hindoos  undoubtedly 
used  a  species  of  rocket  both  for  signalling  and  as  miaailes.  The  Greek 
fire  mentioned  so  often  hj  claaeical  authors,  about  the  oomposition  of 
which  there  have  been  so  many  disputes  amongst  learned  mm,  seems  to 
hare  been  s  compound  of  sal^tetre,  sulphur,  and  possibly  petroleum  or 
or  pitch,  which,  when  once  ignited,  could  only  be  put  out  with  tiie 
greateet  difficulty. 

Pyroteohny  was  first  practised  in  Europe  by  the  Florentines  in  the 
I3th  century,  and  soon  spread  to  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
Modern  chemistr;  has  done  much  for  the  art  in  the  way  of  introducing 
new  materials  or  improved  methods  of  combining  old  ones,  until  it  has 
reached  a  pitch  of  excellence  beyond  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ga 
The  magnificent  displays  to  be  seen  on  the  occadon  of  the  Emperor's 
fStee  in  Paris,  or  still  more  frequently  at  our  own  Crystal  Palace,  are 
the  adniiration  of  everybody,  and  the  silly  idea  that  was  formerly  enter- 
ttuned  by  certain  overwise  peo^e  that  fireworks  were  only  fit  fin- 
children,  has  long  rinoe  passed  away. 

There  is  also  a  notion  that  firework  making  is  a  somewhat  dangerous 
amusement,  which  requires  to  be  exploded.  Danger,  after  all,  is  only  a 
question  of  exercising  more  or  lees  oare  and  prudence.  The  lack  of 
these  two  qualities  will  transform  every  action  of  life  into  a  dangerous 
operation,  from  croesing  the  road  to  climbing  the  Alpa.  Any  aoddents 
that  have  occnrred  to  firework-makers  can  all  be  traced  tothe  ignorant  or 
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foolhardy  conduct  of  some  of  the  people  employed.  It  is  tnie  that 
several  of  the  compounds  used  in  p3rrotechny  are  dangerous  undei 
certain  conditions,  but  never  let  those  conditions  arise,  and  the  danger 
ceases.  For  instance,  the  young  experimentalist  should  as  soon  think  of 
mixing  firework  compositions  by  night,  as  of  drawing  his  dinner  knife 
across  the  back  of  his  hand.  All  operations,  of  whatever  description, 
connected  with  the  making  of  fireworks,  should  be  performed  by  day- 
light, only  not  merely  for  prudential  reasons,  but  because  it  is  Snpossible 
to  tell  by  candle-light  whether  the  various  compositions  are  properly 
mixed  or  not  Certain  pyrotechnists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
receipts  for  mixtures  that  by  keeping  become  spontaneously  explosive, 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  none  of  these  dangerous  compounds 
will  be  described  in  the  present  article.  The  causes  of  these  accidents 
are  now  well  known,  and  the  materials  giving  rise  to  the  danger  have 
long  since  been  discarded  by  all  prudent  firework  makers. 

Many  of  the  operations  connected  with  pyrotechny  are  rather  dusty 
and  dirty  in  their  character  j  common  tidiness  therefore  will  dictate  the 
necessity  of  wearing  one's  oldest  clothes  while  at  this  kind  of  work. 
All  chemicals  and  compounds  used  should  be  kept  in  closely  corked 
bottles,  and,  as  many  of  them  are  poisonous,  they  ought  to  be  locked  up 
in  a  warm  dry  cupboard,  when  not  in  use.  It  is  as  well  to  carry  on 
the  mixing  of  the  compositions  and  the  filling  of  the  cases  upon  an  old 
metal  tray,  as  many  of  the  compounds  into  which  fine  charcoal  enters, 
are  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  tablcK^loths,  carpets,  and  clothes. 

We  will  begin  by  describing  the  various  chemicals  used,  then  the  few 
pieces  of  apparatus  necessary,  and  lastly  the  method  of  making  the 
^rious  kill  of  fireworks,  beginnix^  ^th  the  8imple«t  of^  the 
ordinary  cracker,  and  ending  with  the  rocket — the  ckef  d'osuvre  of 
modem  pyrotechny. 

The  materials  described  below  should  all  be  purchased  of  a  first-rate 
operative  chemist,  such  as  Griffin  &  Sons,  Garrick  Street,  W.C. ; 
Bolton,  Ho]  bom  Bars  ;  Page  &  Tibbs,  BlackMara  Boad ;  or  Jackson 
<fe  Townson,  Bishopsgate  Street  It  is  most  foolish  economy  to  pur- 
chase such  articles  at  the  oil-shop,  or  the  nearest  chemist's,  and  is  the 
great  cause  of  failure  amongst  amateur  firework-makers.  Our  country 
friends  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  write  to  one  or  other  of  the 
firms  mentioned  for  their  materials,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure 
them  sufficiently  pure  in  any  of  the  smaller  country  towns,  besides 
country  chemists  are  apt  to  make  their  customers  pay  very  exorbitant 
prices  for  any  of  the  rarer  materials.  The  articles  in  the  following  list, 
however,  that  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  may  be  bought  by  the 
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pauLyworth  at  the  okemiat^s  or  oil-shop ;  all  the  others  must  be  ordered 
of  one  of  the  firms  beforo  nanifid,  or  of  geiQe  other  first^laBS  opemifeiTe 
chemist. 


Alcohol.* — Thia  highly  inflammable  liqvid  is  used  for  msking  rocket  and 
candle  stars  into  a  paste.  If  water  ireve  used,  it  ^Poold  tesd  ts  sspststo  the 
ingredients.  It  maj  ^  procured  at  anj  oil-shop,  under  the  name  «f  snthykited 
spirit,  for  sixpence  or  ninepence  the  half«pint.  Half  sa  ounce  of  sheiDao  disBolYed 
in  it,  improres  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 

Antimont,  Sulphide  of.* — This  substance  is  employed  in  making  white  Bie, 
It  should  be  well  dried  in  tbe  oven  before  use,  as  it  sittraots  moisttize  from  tiie  sur. 
For  the  ssAue  season  it  should  be  kept  in  a  well^orked  bottle.  TwotpBBBjwiorth 
from  the  oilman's  will  be  an  ample  supply. 

Babtta,  Nrr&ATB  ov. — ^The  principal  ingredient  in  green  fires.  It  should  be 
very  finely  powdered,  and  well  dried  before  use.  The  chlorate  of  ba/ryta  is  a  muoh 
more  ezpensire  salt,  but  its  oolourific  properties  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
nitrate.  The  ea/rbonate  is  also  used  oooasionally :  it  has  less  ooloDEifio  power  then 
either  of  those  already  mentioiied.  Either  the  pure  or  the  omnmon  Ottebonasbe  msQr 
be  used,  but  the  former  is,  of  coursei  the  best. 

Chalk.* — ^Used  in  making  rose-coloured  fire.  A  pennyworth  of  precipitated  ohalk 
from  the  chemists  will  serve  every  purpose. 

Charcoal. — ^This  material  should  not  be  made  at  home,  but  procured  from  the 
opentive  <Aemist*&  It  is  used  to  inorease  the  brilUstu^  of  different  eolouied  fixes 
and  compositions ;  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  ground  very  finely.  When  oosEsel/ 
ground  it  is  valuable  for  the  production  .of  red  sparks  in  various  fires  and  rains. 

China  Clay. — Used  for  tamping  the  ends  of  cases  when  ordinary  clay  cannot  be 
procured.  Common  pipe*cky  ferms'  a  Tsry  good  substitate,  and  may  be  bought  att 
the  oiUshop. 

CoppBB,  OxYOHXiOBiDX  OV.— >A  Very  valuable  compound,  much^  used  in  bine  and 
red  fires.  In  commerce  it  is  known  as  Branswick-green,  and  forms  a  veiy  beautiful 
pigment.  Pyrotechnists  have  tried  to  replace  it  by  other  compounds  of  oopper, 
but  with  very  little  success.  The  black  oxide  is  somethnes  used  in  its  place,  but  the 
effect  is  mueh  diminished.  The.  sulphide  is  another  valuable  oopper  eomponnd,  «aed 
in.  Tn^wg  red  and  blue-  fires.  No  other  compounds  of  copper  than  those  named 
should  be  used,  as  some  of  them  which  are  highly  vaunted  are  extremely 
dangerous,  causing  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  compositions  containing 
them. 

OtTM.* — Ordiaaiy  gum  Arabic  is  sometimes  used  in  making  rooket  and  Boman 
candle  stars,  but  a  little  thia  starch  will  answer  the  pnri>ose  just  as  well. 

GuNFOWDXK.* — OrcBnary  grain  gunpowder,  or  compotoder,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  is  much  used  as  an  explosive  agent  in  squibs  crackers,  maroons,  and  n^nes. 
When  reduced  to  fine  powder,  it  is  known  as  mealpoioder,  and  enters  into  the  com- 
position  ef  a  number  of  componnds.  Compowder  can  be  bought  aayiR^Mfe,  but 
mealpowder  ibould  be  procured  from  the  operative' chemist's.  Never  attempt  to 
grind  it  for  yourself,  as  it  is  too  difficult  and  dangerous  soi  operastion. 

Ibon  Filinos. — ^These  should  be  from  cost  and  not  wrought  iron.  Thsy  should 
not  be  too  fine.  They  are  much  used  for  sparkling  fire  for  squibs,  pinwheels,  &c. 
They  must  be  carefully  preserved  flrom  damp,  as  they  rust  very  essQy.  The  fiHnga 
from  ordznaiy  woikshops  are  genetaQjr  too  tnsify  and  gveaqr  for  use  in  pyxeteehny, 
besides  being  mixed  with  dirt  and  filth. 
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Lamfblacx.*— Ufled  tot  the  same  porpoeea  ae  fine  chazooal.  A  pennywozth  fxom 
the  oilmui^B  will  Uat  far  years.  It  should  be  heated  red  hot  in  a  fize-ehorel  before 
nee,  to  drive  off  any  oil  with  which  it  may  be  contaminated. 

MsAij*owi>BB.    (Sm  Gukpowsxb.) 

Lk4D,  Csx^bibb  ov. — Maoh  osed  in  bine  and  red  firee.  It  aenraa  to  bring  down 
the  tendency  to  orange  and  yellow  caused  by  imparities  in  the  other  ingredients 
with  which  it  is  associated.  Calomel  was  formerly  employed  lor  this  purpose,  but 
chloride  of  lead  replaces  it  perfectly.  Red  lead  and  Utharge  are  used  in  certain 
oompositiona.  These  tw^  may  be  bought  at  the  oil-shop.  Nitrate  qf  lead  is  a 
▼alnable  ingredient  in  BCTeral  compounds.  Qreat  cane  must  be  taken  to  proonse 
the  pure  salt. 

NiTRX.    {See  Potash,  Nit&atx  or.) 

Potash,  Nitbatx  or. — This  important  compound,  commonly  known  as  nitre  and 
saltpetre  is  the  soul  of  pyroteohny  so  to  speak,  seeing  that  it  enters  into  the  com* 
position  of  nearly  every  compound  used  in  making  fireworks.  It  should  be  procured 
in  a  state  of  the  finest  powder,  and  well  dried  before  use.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  it  must  be  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  When  strongly  heated  it  gives  off 
large  quantities  of  oxygen  and  enables  such  incombustible  materials  as  iron  and 
steel  filings  to  bum  with  great  brilliancy.  Chlorate  of  potcLah  is  another  most 
Taluable  salt,  and  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  an  exalted  degree, 
producing  large  quantities  of  oxygen  at  a  comparatively  low  heat.  In  making 
coloured  fires  it  is  invaluable,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  nearly  every  one 
of  them.  One  caution  is  necessary  touching  this  salt :  never,  under  any  ciroum 
stances  whatever,  pound  or  powder  chlorate  of  potarii  in  any  composition  containing  it. 

BxsiN.* — Common  resin  ground  to  a  fine  powder  is  often  used  as  a  snbstitnte  for 
shellac  in  the  manufacture  of  coloured  fires,  but  the  latter  article  is  so  easify  pro- 
curable at  a  cheap  rate  at  any  of  the  houses  named,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  substitute  resin  for  it,  more  especially  as  certain  colours  are  greatly  dulled  by 
the  large  amount  of  smoke  it  produces. 

Shellac* — If  you  have  a  good  pestle  and  mortar  and  a  strong  arm,  you  may 
buy  this  material  at  the  oil-shop,  and  pound  it  for  yonsself. 

Soda,  Bicahbonatx  of. — A  pennyworth  of  this  common  salt  may  be  procured 
at  any  chemist's.  The  oxalate,  however,  should  be  bought  at  one  of  the  places 
named  above.    The  two  salts  are  used  in  making  orange  and  yellow  fine. 

Steel  Filings. — ^These  are  much  used  in  sparkling  compositions.  They  resemble 
cast  iron  filings  in  their  properties,  and  should  not  be  used  in  too  fine  a  etate  of 
division.    (8ee  Ixox  Filings.) 

Stbontia,  Nit&ate  or.  — This  salt  is  the  principal  basis  of  most  red  fires.. 
Unfortunately  for  the  pyrotechnist,  it  has  one  very  great  fault — it  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  chemist,  deKqnesoent ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  an  insuperable  tendency 
to  absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  beoeraes  so  damp  that  its  combustible 
properties  are  entirely  destroyed.  The  salt  must  therefore  be  dried  by  artificial 
means  before  it  is  used  in  pyrotechny.  A  small  earthenware  pipkin  is  placed  on  a 
slow  fire  with  about  half  a  pound  of  the  salt,  and  constantly  stirred.  As  the  heat 
increases  it  gradually  dissolves  itself  into  a  liquid  mass.  The  stirring  must  now 
be  kept  up  vigorously,  and  as  the  water  evaporates  the  salt  aesnaes  the  form  of 
a  light  powder.  It  should  next  be  pounded  finely  in  a  mortar,  and  preserved  in 
closely-corked  bottles.  Any  compositions  containing  this  salt  should  be  used  slmost 
immediately  after  they  are  made,  otherwise  they  become  damp  and  useless.  The 
carbonate  is  a  white  powder,  without  the  deliquescent  properties  of  the  nitrate ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  salts  of  baryta,  its  colourifie  power  is  greatly  inferior. 
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SuLPHUB.-- Qieat  oaio  miut  be  ezeroifled  in  proooring  washed  snlplnir,  for  if  it 
is  oontaminated  with  the  smallest  portion  of  snlphnric  aoid,  it  is  not  fit  to  fozm 
part  of  any  mixture  oontaininer  chlorate  of  i>ota8h.  The  nse  of  impnre  sulphur 
has,  no  donbti  been  the  cause  of  nnmerons  explosions  in  firework  faotorieB.  Ton 
may  easily  yerify  the  fact  for  yourself  by  mixing  eqnal  parts  of  ponnded  sugar 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  tonohing  the  mixtnxe  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  into  snl- 
phnric acid,  the  whole  busts  into  flame  immediately.  To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  for  eTeiy  one  to  wash  their  own  sulphur.  The  process 
is  exceedingly  simple.  Throw  half  a  pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur  into  a  pint  jug,  and 
fill  it  up  with  luke-warm  water.  Stir  it  up  briskly,  and  allow  the  whole  to  settle 
for  half  an  hour,  then  pour  off  as  much  of  the  clear  water  as  you  can.  Bepeat  this 
process  twice,  and  spread  the  wet  sulphur  on  a  plate  with  a  spoon.  Place  the  whole 
in  a  cool  oyen,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  powder  the  mass  with  your  fingers.  Half 
a  pound  treated  in  this  way  will  last  you  for  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prices  of  the  compounds  above 
described : — 


Baryta  chlorate  Is.  oz. 

„      nitrate    2d.  oz.* 

„      carbonate    6d.  oz. 

Charcoal  Is.  lb.* 

China  clay   Is.  lb.* 

Copper  sulphide 4d.  oz.* 

Ironfilings 6d.  lb.* 

Meal  powder  Is.  6d.lb.* 

Lead  chloride 4d.  oz. 


Leadnitrate   3d.  oz. 

Potash  nitrate    2d.  oz.* 

„      chlorate 2d.  oz.* 

Shellac Is.  lb.* 

Strontia  carbonate 6d.  oz. 

„        nitrate 3d.  oz.* 

Steel  filings 6d.  lb. 

Sulphur   6d.  lb.* 


The  above  prices  are  only  approximate.  When  articles  are  bought 
by  the  pound  or  half  a  pound  thej  are  much  cheaper. 

Having  laid  in  a  small  stock  of  materials — ^those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  will  do  very  well  to  begin  with — we  must  next  get  together  a 
few  pieces  of  apparatus  which,  for  the  present,  will  be  very  simple.  A 
flat  piece  of  board,  say  2  feet  by  2  feet,  to  form  a  table  for  making  the 
cases  upon  ;  another  piece  of  smooth  board,  2  feet  by  8  inches,  for  rolling 
the  cases ;  a  piece  of  brass  rod  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  8  inches 
long ;  a  piece  of  steel  wire  -j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  foot  long ; 
two  tin  funnels  about  two  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth,  the  tube  of  one 
being  ^  of  an  inch,  and  of  the  other  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  two  pieces 
of  brass  wire,  1  foot  long,  and  ^  and  y^  i^ch^  ii^  diameter  respectively. 

The  brass  and  steel  rod  and  wires  may  be  obtained  at  any  ironmongers, 
and  the  first  tinman  you  come  across  will  make  the  funnels  for  a  few 
pence.  We  shall  also  require  some  good  paste,  which  may  be  obtained 
at  any  grindery  shop,  and  a  few  sheets  of  cartridge  paper. 

The  best  thing  to  begin  on  is  a  cracker,  which  is  about  the  simplest 
form  of  firework  we  have. 

Take  a  piece  of  cartridge  paper  12  inches  long  by  3^  inches  wide. 
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and  lay  it  flat  on  the  table.  Fold  down  f  of  an  inch  along  the  whole 
length,  then  turn  down  the  double  edge  thus  obtained  a  ^  of  an  inch, 
and  fold  the  single  edge  back  upon  it.  If  you  now  undo  the  folds  you 
have  made,  you  will  find  that  you  hare  formed  a  little  channel  in  the 
paper  ;^  of  an  inch  wide.  In  this  lay  meal  powder  as  evenly  as  you  can 
from  end  to  end ;  reclose  the  channel,  and  continue  to  fold  over  and 
over,  until  you  get  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper.  Pass  a  paper- 
knife  along  the  flat  tube  thus  formed  several  times,  and  with  your 
finger,  just  damp  with  the  paste,  touch  the  edge  of  the  fold  all  the  way 
along,  and  press  it  down.  When  the  whole  is  perfectly  dry  fold  it 
backwards  and  forwards  into  the  form  of  a  cracker,  which  is  too  familiar 
to  every  one  to  need  description,  tying  it  firmly  in  the  middle  with  fiue 
twine.  The  cracker  is  now  so  far  finished,  and  only  wants  its  free  end 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  touch  paper  to  be  complete.  Touch  paper  is  made 
by  soaking  common  blue  or  pink  paper  in  a  pint  of  water,  in  which  an 
ounce  of  nitre  has  been  dissolved.  When  dry  it  should  be  cut  into 
strips  an  inch  wide.  A  small  piece  of  this  is  just  touched  with  paste, 
wrapped  round  the  end  of  the  cracker,  the  loose  portion  being  twisted 
together  to  keep  the  powder  from  falling  out.  Of  course  you  will 
see  that  there  ia  sufficient  powder  in  the  mouth  of  the  cracker  before 
screwing  up  the  end. 

Maroons  are  made  by  wrapping  up  a  thimblefull  of  meal  powder  or 
com  powder  in  a  piece  of  cartridge  paper,  and  surrounding  ft  tightly 
with  well-waxed  fine  twine,  crossing  and  recrossing,  until  no  more  of 
the  paper  is  visible.  The  more  tightly  the  string  is  wrapped  round  the 
paper  the  louder  will  be  the  explosion.  As  soon  as  the  string  is  secured 
a  hole  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  maroon  by  a  brass  bradawl,  and  a 
little  piece  of  quickmatch  inserted,  and  secured  with  a  morsel  of  touch- 
paper  and  paste,  a  second  piece  of  touch  paper  being  wrapped  round 
the  free  end  of  the  quickmatch. 

Quickmatch,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  made  by  passing  a  strand  of 
ordinary  lamp-cotton  through  a  thin  paste  made  of  gunpowder  and 
water.  When  it  is  dry,  it  is  dusted  with  meal-powder.  A  quantity  of 
it  should  always  be  kept  on  hand  as  it  will  be  very  frequently  required 
as  we  go  on.  By  uniting  a  series  of  say  twenty  one  maroons  together 
by  means  of  their  quickmatches,  a  very  effective  royal  salute  may  be 
fired  by  way  of  beginning  a  pyrotechnic  display. 

The  next  simplest  fireworks  are  lances,  which  are  tubes  of  paper  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  inches  long,  filled  with  a  white  or 
coloured  composition.  They  are  used  to  form  a  number  of  devices,  the 
description  of  which  we  must  leave  for  the  present. 
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The  piece  of  brass  rod  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  technically 
termed  a  former^  and  is  uaed  for  making  the  cases  of  lanoes,  squibs, 
serpents,  gold  and  silver  rains,  and  other  small  fireworks  If  70a  'wish 
to  do  things  in  a  magnificent  manner,  you  may  make  it  half  an  ukch  in 
diameter,  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  desire  to  be  paxticularly  economical, 
you  can  reduce  it  to  a  quarter  of  an  incL  The  size  given,  however,  is  a 
very  good  one  for  general  purposes. 

Having  reduced  your  shoemaker's  paste  to  the  consistency  of  a  tltick 
cream,  with  a  little  water,  lay  a  piece  of  cartridge  paper,  6  inches  long, 
by  %\  inches  broad  on  your  pasting  board.     Fold  down  one  inch  of  it, 
turn  it  over,  and  lay  the  former  along  the  folded  edge,  and  roll  the 
whole  up  tightly  until  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  is  left.     Cover 
this  with  as  small  a  quantity  of  paste  as  possible,  by  means  of  a  stiff*  hog 
tool,  working  as  much  as  you  can  with  the  very  tips  of  the  hairs.    Now 
roll  on  until  the  case  is  finished,  continuing  the  operation  with  the 
small  piece  of  smooth  board  already  described,  which  must  be  used  just 
as  a  carpenter  uses  his  plana     The  object  of  using  this  board  is  to 
briDg  the  layers  of  the  case  as  close  together  as  possible^  and  to  squeeze 
out  all  superfiuous  paste.     You  must  of  course  take  care  never  to  roll 
backwards,  as  you  will  loosen  the  folds  of  the  case  instead  of  tightening 
them.     When  the  case  is  nicely  formed,  slip  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off 
the  former,  turn  the  open  end  inwards  with  the  thumbnail  all  round, 
and  stamp  the  former  on  the  board,  so  as  to  flatten  the  turned  in  end 
securely.     Slip  off  the  finished  case,  and  allow  it  to  dry  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  days ;  when  perfectly  dry,  pour  in  sufficient  finely  powdered 
day  to  fill  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     Tlus  most 
be  rammed  down  tightly  by  means  of  a  second  piece  of  brass  rod,  and  a 
wooden  mallet.     Do  not  use  your  former  for  this  purpose,  otherwise 
you  will  turn  up  the  end  and  spoil  it.     This  rammer  may  be  made  of 
wood,  if  necessary.     The  cases  are  now  fit  for  filling,  which  is  accom- 
plished with  a  little  contrivance  known  as  the  wire  and  fimneL     The 
tube  of  the  larger  funnel  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  case,  and 
a  piece  of  brass  wire,   one-eighth   of  an  inch  in  diameter,   passed 
through  it.      Sufficient  composition  to  fill  the  cases  is  poured  into 
the  funnel,  and  the  wire  is  worked  up  and  down  till  the  operation 
is  completed.     In  most  cases  the  composition  should  not  be  rammed 
down  too  tightly,  otherwise  it  will  burn  irregularly.     The  ordinary 
weight  of  the  hand,  without  exerting  much  extra  strength,  will  be 
quite  sufficient 

The  following  compositions  for  lances  have  stood  the  test  of  long 
experience,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  their  purpose  admirably. 
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No.  1.  Whiti.  ' 

Nitre    16  parts. 

Sulphur 7     „ 

Sulphide  of  Antimoiiy 4    ,» 

Bed  Lead 1     >» 

No.  2.  White. 

Nitre 16  parts. 

Sulphur 6     ff 

Sulphide  of  Antiinoiiy 3    ^, 

No.  3.  Full  Bed. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  10  parts. 

Carbonate  of  Strontia 3    ,, 

Shellac 20     ,» 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  oompositioD,  but  is  hardly  so  brilliant  as  the 
following.     It  is  of  course  less  troublesome  to  make. 

No.  4.  Full  Bed. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  9  parts. 

Nitrate  of  Strontia  14     ,, 

Nitre 4    „ 

Sulphide  of  Copper  1     „ 

Shellac 4     „ 

This  should  only  be  made  a  day  or  two  before  use,  and  not  rammed 
too  hard  into  the  case.  The  nitrate  of  strontia  should  be  perfectly  dry, 
or  the  colour  will  be  injured. 

No.  5.  BosE. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  8  parts. 

Nitre 2  „ 

Chalk    3  „ 

Shellac 2  „ 

A  very  delicate  colour,  forming  a  lovely  contrast  with  the  following 
when  burnt  side  by  side. 

No.  6.  Obeest. 

Chlorate  of  Baryta  6  parts. 

Chloride  of  Lead  2     „ 

Shellac 1     ,, 

This  mixture  is  somewhat  expensive,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
chlorate  of  baiyta  contained  in  it.  It  is  of  a  most  lovely  emerald  green, 
and  should  be  burnt  simultaneously  with  the  last  named  composition. 
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No.  7.  Green. 

Chlorate  of  Potaali  30  parts. 

Nitrate  of  Baryta     45     „ 

Shellac 9     „ 

Sulphur ^    „ 

This  is  not  so  brilliant  as  the  preceeding,  but  when  economy  is 
desirable,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

No.  8.  Blue. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  26  parts. 

Oxychloride  of  Copper 12     „ 

Chloride  of  Lead 2 


Nitrate  of  Lead    2 


>» 
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Shellac 4     „ 

Sulphur 1     „ 

This  is  a  most  lovely  colour,  especially  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  following : — 

No.  9.  Yellow. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  24  parts. 

Nitrate  of  Baryta     8     „ 

Sulphur     3     „ 

Eesin    3     „ 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda     5     ,y 

No.  10.  Orakoe. 

Oxalate  of  Soda    3  parts. 

Chlorate  of  Baryta  2     „ 

Shellac  1     „ 

No.  IL  Lilac. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  24  parts. 

Sulphur     8     yy 

Chalk    3     „ 

Oxychloride  of  Copper     2     „ 

This  forms  a  very  lovely  combination  with  Nos.  6  and  9. 

The  above  list  gives  a  very  fitir  idea  of  what  may  be  done  in  coloured 
fires  with  a  comparatively  few  materials.  When  economy  is  necessary 
Nos.  1,  or  2,  3,  7,  8,  and  9,  will  give  a  very  good  choice  of  colour  for 
the  least  outlay. 

The  parts  mentioned  mean,  in  every  instance,  parts  by  weighty  and  noi 
by  measure.  Any  ordinary  pair  of  scales  will  do  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  weights  should  be  troy  ounces,  drachms,  and  grains,  as  they  are  the 
easiest  to  work  with. 


^aaihull. 


bt  the  old  bot. 


RCHABOD  !  Ichabod  !  The  glory  of  the  year  has  departed. 
If  the  saminer  came  quickly  and  parched  ns  with  heat, 
the  aatumn  has  advanced  with  even  more  rapid  steps,  and 
seems  det«nntned  to  delage  us  with  rain.  'Down  come 
the  leavee,  not  fitfully,  patterlsg  down  one  afW  another 
with  a  melancholy  kind  of  affection  for  the  old  tree  which  is  to  remain 
bare  and  desolate  for  so  many  months ;  but  in  thick  yellow  showere, 
shaken  off  with  a  strong  gust  of  wind,  which  seems  to  say  that  tlie 
summer  has  had  too  long  an  innings,  and  is  now  most  completely  and 
decidedly  bowled  out. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  sudden  change  is  the  difficulty  of  persuading 
oneself  that  it  was  ever  warm,  snd  that  we  were  ever  panting  like  so 
many  dogs  with  our  tongues  out. 

Look  at  the  lawn  fiill  of  miniature  hillocks,  rough,  uneven,  wet,  and 
cheerless ;  the  lawn  that  is  entirely  given  np  to  the  rooks,  merdleasly 
grubbing  at  it  with  their  yellow  beaks  for  worms,  and  breaking  the 
hearts  of  enthusiastic  croquet-players,  whose  pride  was  the  sym- 
metry of  that  matchlesB  turf,  matchless,  I  mean,  in  the  sense  of 
unequalled ;  for  on  this  famous  lawn  have  been  played  conn^  croquet- 
matches  ;  tussles  between  the  parson— Hilways  a  superior  croquet-player 
— and  his  fairest  parishioner  ;  scrambles  known  as  oroqaet-partiea,  when 
the  game  consists  of  dissensions  and  chicanery,  and  is  of  seoondary 
importance  to  the  ladiea'  dresses  and  the  icesj  scientifio  contests  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  the  leading  male  and  female  champions  of  a 
.household;  or  failing  that  again,  solitary  endeavours  to  become  profidsmt 
in  the  art  by  playing  one  ball  against  the  other,  in  which,  as  far  as 
mildness  is  ooncemed,  the  humble  game  of  "  patience"  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  exciting  afialr  to  this. 
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Yes !  aoTDBs  that  spongy  lawn  ladies'  muslin  dreaBes  swept  bat  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  ander  that  leafless  tree  sprawled  the  weary  student  with 
his  book,  evidently  considering  the  fiunons  line, 

"  Fear  not  thoa  the  heat  of  the  Bnn," 

a  grand  Shaksperian  joke. 

There  is  a  haze  of  damp  mist  over  all  the  earth,  which  wraps  it  round 
for  hours  after  we  wake  in  the  morning,  and  the  old  sun  is  uncommonly 
lucky  if  he  struggles  through  it  by  mid-day. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  we  flung  ourselves  out  of  bed  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  finding  sleep  impossible,  and  sheets  and  blankets 
intolerable,  to  wander  about  those  meadows  and  enjoy  almost  the  only 
cool  portion  of  the  day  1  Can  you  believe  that  in  that  field  we  rolled 
on  the  haycocks,  and  under  that  oak  we  discussed  syllabub  and  new 
milk  with  the  school  children  when  they  came  hare  for  their  uinual 
tiieat. 

Between'five  and  siz  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  are  now  driven  in  by 
the  damp.  Candles  and  lamps  are  shining  in  the  dining-room,  and  after 
dinner  a  merry-looking  blazing  fire  will  tempt  us  round  it,  and  induce  us 
to  draw  the  heavy  red  curtains  and  shut  out  the  black  autumn  night. 

Look  at  the  cricket-field !  Do  you  remember  how  we  prided  ourselves 
on  our  wickets  on  that  £Eunous  match-day  of  the  season,  when  Swiper  of 
Eton  made  considerably  over  a  hundred  runs,  and  hardly  a  wicket  was 
bowled  down,  the  ground  was  so  delightfully  true  )  Our  watering  and 
rolling,  and  persistent  care,  had  surely  something  to  do  with  this^  for 
all  round  the  county  we  heard  of  nothing  but  dangerous  wickets  and 
black  eyes,  and  cricketing  casualties^  such  as  hadn't  been  heard  of  for 
years. 

And  now,  look  at  the  cricket-groa&d !  Some  persistent  bowler, 
determined  to  bowl  on,  notwithstanding  the  pappy  state  of  the  ground, 
haa  been  making  those  ominous  holes  which  we  used  facetiously  to  call 
"  bathing-plaoes  '*  at  school  The  once  famous  ciicket-ground  looks  like 
some  deserted  sawpit^  so  covered  over  is  it  with  that  most  essential  but 
nnpicturesqne  acoessary  of  rainy  winter  and  autumn  cricket. 

Meanwhile  what  shall  we  do  for  health  and  ezerciBC  1 

The  river  is  out  of  the  question,  and  just  now  is  unoommonly  sugges- 
tive of  ague  or  rheamatiBm.  Why,  how  many  weeks  a^o  was  it  that 
we  took  that  Sspturday  to  Monday  excursion  fix>m  Kingston^  camping 
out  at  Staines  and  Mario  w  respectively  1  There!  the  mere  notion  of 
an  tU  /ireioo  Kobinson  Crusoe  existence  like  that  makes  me  shiver, 
almost  as  much,  in  fact,  as  I  did  at  night-time  during  the  same  oele- 
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brated  ocoaBi<m ;  for  young  Tremor,  our  bow,  got  it  into  his  head  that 
the  bell  tent,  erected  fearlessly  on  some  deserted  eyot,  was  being  per- 
petually attacked  by  midnight  marauders  ;  and  as  he  slept  with  a  huge 
clasp-knife  under  his  pillow,  and  made  firantic  lunges  with  it  whenever 
I  became  restless  and  moved  about  in  the  night,  it  was  not  altogether 
so  pleasant  a  look-out  as  it  might  have  been  for  me.  We  shall  want  a 
sharp  frosty  wind  to  dry  the  ground  before  we  attempt  a  paper  chase, 
for  "  the  plough "  will  be  somewhat  of  a  caution  I  imagine,  and  will 
tail  a  considerable  portion  of  the  field. 

The  athletic  sports  are  over,  and  training  for  training  sake  is  out  of 
the  question.  Listen !  What  is  that  dull  thudding  sound  that  I  hear 
in  the  field  over  yonder,  and  what  is  that  round,  black  object  which 
rises  high  into  the  murky  autumnal  air  every  now  and  then  ?  Football, 
by  all  that  is  manly  and  delightful, — ^the  game  which  at  once  combines 
strength,  endurance,  fleetness,  and  skill,  and  gives  us  excitement  and 
honest  rivalry ;  the  game  which  is  at  once  the  most  valued  and  least 
understood  of  any  English  game;  the  game  which  is  English  in  its 
origin,  English  in  its  intentions,  and  English  in  its  spirit ;  a  game 
which  was  once  played  on  every  village  green  in  the  kingdom.  A 
national  institution  in  fact,  the  taste  for  which  is  gradually,  but  surely, 
being  revived  again  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  football-players  in 
our  public  schools. 

Football  ceased  to  become  essentially  a  national  institution  for  two 
great  and  important  reasons  :  first  of  all,  timidity ;  and  secondly,  want 
of  uniformity. 

The  first  may  be  very  shortly  dismissed.  To  say  that  football  should 
be  put  down  because  men  and  boys  have  lost  their  tempers  at  it,  is  just 
saying  nothing  at  aU.  What  game  in  the  world  is  there  at  which 
players  cannot  and  will  not  lose  their  temper  1 

I  heard  a  good  story  once  of  a  cricket-match  in  the  mining  districts. 
A  burly  miner  was  playing  a  somewhat  successful  innings,  and  at  last 
the  bowler  put  the  usual  question  to  the  umpire,  d  propos  of  the  burly 
minet's  burly  leg,  which  was  directly  in  front  of  the  wicket. 

«  How's  that,  umpire  1 " 

"  Out." 

'*  Whatr'  says  the  miner,  walking  towaards  the  umpire  with  great 
solemnity  and  deliberation. 

^*  Out,"  says  the  umpire  with  determination. 

"Then  take  thatl"  And  the  umpire  was  knocked  fiat  on  the 
ground  with  the  miner^s  bat. 

Is  cricket  to  be  put  down  because  the  miner  broke  the  umpire's 
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head ;  because  the  captain  of  a  side  forgets  himself  when  a  catch  is 
missed,  or  a  ball  runs  through  a  fielder's  legs ;  because  some  intemperate 
fellow,  &iUng  to  make  any  runs,  comes  into  the  tent,  smashes  his  bat, 
and  teaitt  up  hb  pads  and  gloves ) 

Is  chess  to  be  discouraged  because  a  silly  player  knocks  over  the 
board,  and  scatters  the  men  about  the  room  1 

"  Oh,  but,"  I  am  answered,  "  football  is  so  much  more  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight,  the  players  are  so  much  more  thrown  together,  and  kicking 
and  shinning  are  so  much  encouraged.*' 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,*'  I  deliberately  answer.  I  think  I  know  the 
football  rules  of  every  school  and  club  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  fail  to  find 
in  any  of  them  any  rule  which  could  possibly  be  construed  into  an  en- 
couragement of  such  unmanly  and  mean  dodges  as  kicking  and  shinning. 
It  is  impossible  to  play  a  rough  game  without  being  at  some  time  or 
other  roughly  handled.  English  boys  are  not,  thank  goodness,  made  of 
sugar  and  water,  and  I  know  of  no  English  boy,  in  my  grand  and 
exalted  notion  of  the  word,  who  is  afraid  of  a  bruised  back  or  a  barked 
shin.  If  boys  are  afraid  of  an  awkward  and  perfectly  accidental  knock 
every  now  and  then,  they  had  far  better  not  play  at  footbalL  How 
much  better  it  is  to  take  the  other  line,  and  look  at  the  game  not  as  an 
incentive  to  loss  of  temper,  but  as  an  exercise  for  the  temp^.  The  boy 
— and  there  are  many  such — ^who  has  received  an  ugly  shin  in  accident, 
and  felt  inclined  at  first  to  rush  at  his  opponent's  throat,  but  after  a 
moment's  reflection  has  given  a  laughing  '<  All  right,  old  fellow,"  to  the 
proffered  apologies  of  his  rival,  has  surely  learnt  something  from  football. 

The  opposition  to  the  game  of  footl)all  based  upon  want  of  uniformity 
of  rule  and  system  is  far  more  reasonable,  and  at  least  admits  of  argument. 

I  cannot  see,  however,  why  even  this  objection  should  interfere  with 
the  proper  progress  of  the  game.  It  is  very  easy  to  start  a  game  of  foot- 
ball without  insisting  upon  intricate  rules  and  technical  absurdities. 
The  great  object  is  to  kick  the  ball  from  goal  to  gofd ;  and  although 
some  insist  that  the  ball  shall  be  carried,  and  some  maintain  that  hands 
should  not  be  used  under  any  pretence  whatever,  we  should  all  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  start  a  game  as  best  we  can,  giving  and 
taking,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Honestly,  I  don't  think  the  school  difficulties  will  ever  be  so  fisur  got 
over  as  to  allow  of  the  publication  of  rules  to  be  universally  adopted 
in  every  school  in  England.  Football  AssooiationB  may  preach  and 
publish  what  they  like,  but  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  overcome 
that  dogged  and  somewhat  bigoted  conservatism  which  is  essential  to 
our  public  school  system. 
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When  I  talk  like  this,  I  do— what  all  honest  football-players  should 
do  in  such  a  case — ^look  at  home.  I  saj  to  myself  deliberately,  "  How 
would  you  like  your  'squashes'  of  old  to  be  supplanted  by  'rouges, 
the  bar  to  be  taken  away  from  your  goal-posts,  drop-kicks  to  be  snufied 
out,  place-kicks  to  be  buried  in  the  past,  and  running-in  and  touching 
down  strictly  forbidden  ? "  Unhesitatingly  do  I  answer — most  decidedly 
not 

I  have  been  compelled— one  always  must  at  the  universities  or  in 
a  mixed  assembly — to  play  football  according  to  foreign  rules ;  but  I 
still  maintain,  and  honestly  maintain,  that  our  old  school  game  was,  and 
is,  the  best,  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  always  maintained  that  our  old 
school  was,  and  is,  the  best  school  in  existence. 

I  may  by  bome  be  considered  to  preach  heresy  when  I  maintain  that 
the  game  of  football  in  which  all  running  and  handling  the  ball  is 
denied,  seems  to  me  a  very  weak  edition  of  the  game  of  football  as  I 
understand  it.  If  I  were  appointed  master  to  a  New  Zealand  school  or 
curate  to  a  muscular  parish,  I  should  show  that  I  really  have  strong 
opinions  on  the  matter  by  teaching  our  old  school  game  in  its  ver}' 
minutest  detail.  It  seems  to  me  ridiculous  to  say  that  a  game  which 
opens  a  field  for  all  kinds  of  vaiied  talent  is  necessarily  complicated. 
What  are  called  complications  seem  to  me  additional  points  of  interest. 
If  I  am  not  burly  enough  to  kick  far,  why  may  I  not  show  my  activity 
by  running  in  1  If  I  have  by  hard  and  deliberate  work  got  the  ball 
across  the  field  and  just  fail  to  kick  a  goal,  why  may  I  not  follow  up 
my  advantage  by  getting  a  "  touch-down  "  1  If  weight  tells — as  it  most 
decidedly  does — in  a  squash,  why  should  not  fieetness  tell  in  the  same 
proportion  ?  Simplicity — as  it  is  called — robs  the  game  of  football  of  half 
its  picturesque  effect,  and  certainly  creates  difilculties  and  dissensions. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  great  battle  of  the  game  of  football 
will  always  be  fought  on  this  one  question,  ''  Shall  the  ball  be  carried  or 
not  ?"  We  must  all  make  up  our  minds  to  answer  this  question,  and  to 
bring  forward  sound  arguments  in  support  of  the  theory  we  may  chance 
to  adopt. 

It  has  always  been  urged  by  opponents  of  the  cartying  system,  and 
argued  with  something  like  feminine  venom  and  obstinacy,  that  the 
name  of  the  game  prohibits  any  use  of  the  hand  whatever.  They  say 
''  football "  does  not  mean  *'  handball." 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  history  of  the  game,  and  see  how  far  this 
argument  is  feasible.  I  have  frequently  looked  up  the  subject,  and  find 
that  certainly  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  game  was  entirely  a  hand 
gam  J,  and  the  use  of  the  feet  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
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may  possibly  silence  those  objectors  who  deliberately  propose  the 
alteration  of  a  game,  merely  to  suit  the  requirements  of  its  name.  The 
following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  game  as  it  was  played  at  the  celebrated 
Cross  of  Scone  'in  Scotland.     The  historian  says  : — 

'*  Shrove  Tuesday  seems  to  have  been  the  red-letter  day  of  football, 
for  we  find,  in  most  places  where  there  was  any  special  custom  connected 
with  the  game,  that  Shrove  Tuesday  was  the  appointed  day  for  its 
observance.  The  famous  game  at  the  Cross  of  Scone  in  Scotland  held 
its  high  festival  on  this  day.  Here  the  married  men  contended  against 
the  single  for  the  high  honours  of  victory.  The  ball  was  thrown  up  at 
the  cross  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  combatants — ^players  is  too  mild  a 
term — and,  descending  amongst  them,  was  thenceforth  liable  to  no  laws 
or  conditions  of  play,  but  might  be  handled — kicking  does  not  appear  to 
have  formed  any  part  of  this  game — as  to  each  man  seemed  him  best. 
Nor  was  this  absence  of  law  and  regulations  confined  to  the  ball,  the 
players,  if  I  must  so  call  them,  were  equally  unrestrained  in  their  treat- 
ment of  each  other ;  everything  was  allowable,  and,  if  tradition  speak 
true,  everything  was  practised  that  might  impede  a  too-successful  holder 
of  the  ball.  This  licence  was  so  fully  observed,  that  it  gave  raise  to  a 
Scotch  version  of  the  proverb,  '  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war/  '  All  ia 
ffidr  at  the  Cross  of  Scone.' 

One  word  in  answer  to  an  authority  on  the  game  who  writes  as 
follows  regarding  "  carrying  the  balL" 

"  As  the  game  is  played  at  Bugby  with  large  numbers  in  the  field, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  carrying  game ;  indeed  I  think  it 
must  be  granted,  that  divested  of  this  peculiarity,  but  retaining  the 
custom  of  playing  almost  en  masse,  the  game  would  be  intolerably  flat 
and  uninteresting.  I  have  played  the  carrying  game  myself  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  and  cannot  but  confess  that  it  posseses  high  attractions.  I 
can  well  understand  the  reluctance  of  old  Kugbeians  and  others  to 
abandon  an  old  custom,  endeared  to  them  by  long  tradition,  but  still 
more  by  its  own  actual  merits.  Nevertheless,  on  an  impartial  review, 
the  proa  and  cons  have  inclined  me  decidedly  to  the  side  of  the  abolitionists. 
Permit  carrying,  and  you  must,  ipso  facto,  admit  tripping,  hacking,  and 
mauling  ;  or,  in  other  words,  permit  any  amount  of  personal  violence 
against  the  person  oariying  the  ball. 

Allow  me  to  state  that  "  tripping,  hacking,  and  mauling "  are  not 
essentials  of  the  "  carrying  game."  I  have  played  the  "  carrying  game  ** 
for  many  years  but  have  never  seen  hacking  or  mauling  in  any  shape 
whatever.  I  was  not  at  Bugby.  I  have  never  played  the  Rugby  game, 
but  still  I  advocate  **  carrying  "  as  an  essential  of  football. 
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These  points  oaa  be  at  once  illustrated  by  a  faint  description  of  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  a  good  <<  touch-down.'*  Say  that  there  has  been 
squash  after  squash  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  goal-posts,  too  dose 
in  fact  for  a  chance  of  a  fair  kick  at  goals.  Some  active  wiry  little 
fellow,  a  champion  of  light  weights,  a  leader  cf  a  famous  skirmidhing 
brigade,  who  does  just  as  much  good  in  his  way  as  the  plodding  fellows 
who  have  wind  enough  to  follow  up  the  ball  without  intermission  ;  and 
quite  as  useful  as  the'  determined  thick-bulled  tou^  monsters  who  are 
never  so  hapf^  as  when  they  are  pounding  away  through  a  squash,  the 
ball  tight  under  their  arm  in  an  iron  grasp  ; — say  that  some  active  little 
fellow,  who  watches  the  heels  of  the  players  and  dodges  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  squash,  like  a  terrier  at  a  rat-hole,  is  sharp  enough  to  get  the  ball 
away,  and  fisdiing  to  kick  a  goal  for  want  of  room,  falls  upon  the  ball 
directly  under  the  har,  and  if  fortune  be  with  him,  immediately  between 
the  goal-posts.  My  Mend  the  active  terrier  immediately  claims  "  a 
touch-down, ''  which  is  of  course  allowed  by  the  side  opposing  him. 

Mark  what  follows.  The  two  armies  immediately  sepamte.  The 
defending  army  retires  behind  the  goal  which  has  been  threatened ;  the 
opposing  army  goes  back  some  thirty  ya;rds  from  the  goal,  which  they 
now  intend  to  attack  with  deliberate  purpose.  That  &mous  ''  touch- 
down "  entitles  them  to  have  a  fair  place-kick  at  the  goal.  When  the 
two  armies  are  marshalled  on  either  side,  the  captain  of  the  attacking 
force  selects  his  doughtiest  knight,  and  to  him  he  entrusts  tdi^  honour  of 
his  side  by  asking  him  to  kick  at  the  goal.  The  instant  the  ball  is 
placed — with  great  deliberation  and  care — ^in  an  exact  straight  line  from 
the  spot  on  which  it  was  touched  down,  and  directly  the  selected 
knight  commences  his  run,  both  sides  may  chaige.  This  is  a  truly 
magnificent  sight  If  the  kick  is  strai^t  and  unerring,  the  goal  is 
won ;  if  not»  the  ball  falls  short,  and  anoliier  glorious  fnil6e  takes  place 
at  goals. 

Like  an  old  war-horse,  I  prick  np  my  ears  again,  and  get  excited  over 
these  old  scenes.  Suppose,  then,  that  my  readers  come  down  with  me 
to  the  old  school  early  in  November,  and  I  Will  then  try  and  show  them 
how  we  used  to  play  football  My  joints  are  getting  sti&h,  I  know ; 
but  I  dare  say  they  will  allow  a  veteran  to  follow  up  in  the  Old  FcIIowb' 
Match.     If  they  do  not,  I  shall  keep  goal 

The  advertisements  in  the  Times  announcing  the  Old  Fellows'  Match 
early  in  November  summons  football-players  from  every  quarter  of 
England. 

The  Universities  send  back  to  the  old  school  those  who  have  but 
recently  left  it,  full  of  health,  and  life,  and  activity,  notwithstanding  "the 
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great  system  of  eating  which  they  have  but  lately  inaagurated.  It  has 
always  struck  me  as  something  marvellouB  that  the  boys  at  the  XJni- 
versity — I  believe  they  prefer  to  be  called  ''  men/'  by  the  bye— ahould  use 
their  muscles  so  nobly  and  their  stomachs  so  persistently.  There  must 
be  something  in  the  air  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  is  suggestive  of 
appetites,  for  certain  it  is  that  no  men  eat  so  much,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  such  hard  exercise,  as  undergraduates.  Only  look  at  them 
when  they  come  up  to  town  for  the  boat-race,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  term  for  the  cricket-matches.  Eosy-cheeked  and  clear-corn- 
plexioned  they  all  are^  and  look  the  very  picture  of  health.  The  time 
may  come  when  dyspepsia  will  intervene,  but  at  present  the  University 
fare  seems  to  suit  her  children. 

Accordingly,  in  the  Old  Fellows'  Match,  the  University  division  is  by 
no  manner  of  means  to  be  sneered  at.  As  regards  training,  they  run  the 
boys  pretty  hard,  and  surely  no  one  should  be  in  such  thorough  and 
perpetual  training  as  a  public  schoolboy. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  London  division.  They  look  pale, 
but  that  does  not  imply  weakness :  it  only  means  that  the  atmosphere 
of  London  is  trying  to  the  complexion.  They  are  very  mascular  and 
wiry,  these  Londoners.  Most  of  them  are  steady-going,  regular  fellows, 
who^  notwithstanding  their  sedentary  and  monotonous  occupations, 
manage  somehow  to  show  a  tolerable  biceps  on  the  forearm,  and  tiieir 
legs  are  not  quite  dwindled  to  shadows.  They  will  fight  fiercely  at  the 
onslaught^  but,  I  doubt  not,  the  boys  will  be  more  than  a  match  for 
them  in  endurance. 

The  remainder  of  the  Old  Fellows*  team  will  be  composed  of  stray 
parsons,  idle^  independent  fellows,  and  old  boys  who  have  become 
masters ;  and  I  will  now  imagine  that  they  have  found  their  way  down 
to  the  old  place  somehow  or  other,  and  that  the  day  of  the  match  has 
arrived. 

It  is  a  fine,  dull  day,  not  too  muggy — fine  without  sun,  and  cool 
without  wind.  That's  my  idea  of  a  football  day.  The  ground  is  soft, 
without  being  slushy,  and  the  grass  by  no  means  too  long.  It  is  fre- 
quently considered  a  good  thing  to  play  the  few  first  weeks  of  football 
on  the  cricket-ground.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  any  harm  will  be 
done ;  on  the  contrary,  the  trampling  does  the  ground  good. 

The  school  dinner  has  been  over  some  little  time,  and  the  players  will 
soon  be  going  across  the  court  towards  the  field,  ready  dressed  for  the 
encounter. 

Ah !  here  they  come. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  tell  which  are  old  and  which  are  present  boys. 
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They  all  look  memben  of  one  family,  for  the  old  fellows  venerate  their 
uniforms,  and  keep  them  by  them,  be  they  ever  so  shabby,  to  wear  on 
these  special  and  state  occasions. 

The  uniform  is  pretty  and  simple.  Let  us  b^in  downwards.  A  pair 
of  thick  boots,  but  still  easy — if  possible,  square-toed.  The  advantage 
of  this  recommendation  is  obvious.  A  pair  of  short  flannel  trousers  or 
knickerbockers,  and  coloured  stockings ;  a  tight-skin  jersey,  and  a  velvet 
jockey-shaped  cap.  VoUd  tout  I  On  the  jersey,  embroidered  in  cloth, 
and  on  the  cap,  quartered  and  embroidered  elaborately  with  gold  or 
silver  lace,  appear  the  various  house  insignia.  There  goes  a  crescent, 
there  an  arrow,  there  a  scarlet  Maltese  cross,  there— ghastly  sign — a 
death's-head  and  cross-bones  worked  in  gloomy  black. 

See !  the  school  captain — ^the  young  fellow  over  there  with  that  bran 
new,  lights  underdone-cmst-coloured  football  tightly  clasped  under  his 
arm, — ^has  given  the  sign  to  strip,  and  the  extraordinaty  coverings,  in  the 
way  of  rugs,  Inverness  capes,  and  great  coats,  are  immediately  piled 
beneath  a  tree.  While  the  old  and  new  captains  are  settling  prelimi- 
naries and  tossing  for  goals  many  of  the  young  urchins  are  amusing 
themselves  with  a  spirited  game  of  leap-frog. 

They  clap  their  arms  together,  after  the  approved  cabman's  fashion : 
they  are  evidently  anxious  to  b^in.  And  now  they  separate— the  lithe 
active  numbers  on  one  side,  the  thick-set^  stalwart  few  on  the  other.  It 
looks,  at  first  sight,  a  game  of  men  against  boys,  and  the  men,  with  their 
whiskers  and  moustaches,  look  as  if  they  could  devour  the  youngsters. 

We  shall  see. 

But  the  wind  has  got  up  a  bit,  and  it  is  cold  work  standing  bare- 
headed and  uncommonly  thinly  clad,  waiting  for  kick-off.     Lefs  begin. 

''  By  all  means,"  says  the  captain,  as  he  tosses  the  dean  new  ball  to  a 
hulking,  shambling-looking  fellow,  who  goes  by  the  somewhat  a/propo8 
name  of  "  the  Elephant." 

The  Elephant  places  the  ball  to  a  nicety.  A  short  preliminary  run, 
and  a  charge  from  the  whole  school,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  bell 
flies  high  in  the  air,  and  when  it  falls,  a  hundred  hungry  fellows  are 
awaiting  it^  and  the  game  has  fairly  begun. 

And  there  I  would  fain  stop.  Within  me  I  have  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  all  the  inclination  to  paint  in  glowing  colours  this,  the  most  battle- 
like and  thrilling  of  all  English  games.  But  I  pause,  calling  to  mind 
the  description  of  a  football  match  in  the  text-book  of  school  literature, 
which  is  so  powerful,  so  graphic,  and  at  once  so  picturesque  and  faithful, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  hide  my  ignominious  head,  and  leave  the  account 
of  my  Old  Fellows'  Match  untold. 
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Such  a  match  as  this  is  necessanly  a  tame  affair  compared  to  a  House 
Match.  One  fights  for  one's  house  at  school,  as  one  fights  for  one's 
country  in  after-life.  One  beats  the  Old  Fellows,  or  gets  beaten  by 
them,  with  something  veryJUke  indififerenoe.  They  are  all  of  one  family, 
and  axe  frequently  so  popular,  that  a  drawn  match  is  offcen  qnite  as 
acceptable  as  a  match  decided. 

I  am  afraid  to  sajy — for  fear  of  being  misunderstood — ^that  when  the 
blood  is  up  then  football  is  best  played.  [Remember,  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  football  is  best  played  when  players  lose  their  heads  and  become 
savage,  kicking  here  and  hacking  there,  and  letting  off  their  ill-temper 
in  an  uiunanly  and  unworthy  manner.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this, 
that  when  you  go  into  the  field  to  play  this  fine  game  in  something  like 
the  ohivalric  spirit  of  the  knights  of  old  (and  it  is  quite  possible),  then  a 
good  gajne  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  result. 

All  my  readers  have  of  course  read  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  If 
they  have  not^  I  advise  them  to  do  so  at  once,  for  they  will  there  find 
the  best  account  of  a>  football-match  that  could  be  written*  I  can't 
imagine  any  one  not  liking  football  after  that  account.  For  this  reason 
I  must  leave  unrecorded  my  Old  Follows'  Match.  I  must  leave  to  the 
imagination  how  the  Old  Fellows^  with  sheer  strength,  drove  back  the 
boys  for  the  first  half-hour,  and  kept  the  ball  in  dose  proximity  to  the 
school  goals,  which  were  otily  saved  by  rush  after  rush,  and  the  utter 
impoedbility  of  retaining  the  eeMike  youngsters  after  each  rush  was 
made.  I  roust  leave  unrecorded  the  splendid  chai^  of  little  Tommy 
Dodd,  which  saved  the  school  goal,  and  got  the  ball  so  far  away  from  it, 
that  Long  Solomon,  who  had  been  waiting  for  his  opportunity  like  a 
lynx,  caught  the  ball  on  the  half-volley,  and  made  such  a  rvksk  as  was 
almost  unparalleled  in  school  annals. 

Down  went  all  the  Old  Fellows,  puffing  and  blowing,  and  their  strength 
almost  spent,  before  his  {windmill  arm.  Under  the  other  was  the  ball, 
as  in  an  iron  vice.  Who  in  that  field  could  beat  Long  Solomon  at  a 
hundred  yards  and  now  he  was  distancing  every  one.  Over  went  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Old  Fellows,  one  after  the  other,  and  over  the  ^set 
of  those  who  did  not  attempt  a  direct  attack,  but  preferred  trying 
tripping,  went  Long  Solomon.  On  he  went,  pursuing  his  triumphant 
career.  No  one  is  before  him^now,  but  the  two  back  players  of  the  Oki 
Fellows'  side,  and  it  is  now  simply  a  question  if  he  will  make  a  further 
rush  for  it,  and  prepare  for  a  **  touch-down,"  or  deliberately  try  dodging 
the  baek  player^  and  go  in  for  a  drop-kick  at  goal 

One  of  the  back  players  is  down  already,  and  Long  Solomon  has  only 
one  more  foe  to  deal  with.     This  foe  is  of  a  calculating  torn  of  mind, 
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and,  seizing  his  opportunity,  knowing  well  that  lie  has  not  strength 
to  oppose  the  victorious  Solomon,  he  leaps  deliberately  on  to  his  back  ! 

Hark  at  that  triumphant  cheer  from  the  school  side  !  ''  Magnificent ! " 
they  all  cry  with  one  voice  ! 

It  is  indeed  magnificent,  for  Long  Solomon  has  kicked  a  clean  and 
fair  goal  with  the  little  man  firmly  fixed  on  his  back  ! 

No  better  finale  to  the  game  could  be  found  than  this,  and  soon  after 
the  captain  cries  **  No  game,"  and  all  is  over. 

Down  the  field  they  all  come  again,  their  clean  jerseys  and  trousers 
covered  with  mud,  the  pride  of  their  velvet  caps  somewhat  humbled, 
their  backs  somewhat  bruised,  their  shins,  many  of  them,  peeled ;  some 
limping,  all  hot  and  tired ;  but  not  one,  I  will  venture  to  say,  who  has  a 
word  to  say  against  Football,  or  who  will  not  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  can  "  fight  the  battle  o'er  again." 

And  now,  in  some  sort  of  way,  I  should  like  to  draw  a  moral  from 
the  pictures  I  have  exhibited,  and  the  few  words  I  have  spoken. 

Earnestly  and  most  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  all  English  boys,  and  all 
young  Englishmen,  who  have  time  and  strength  to  encourage  athletic 
sports  with  their  presence,  could  love  this,  the  finest  and  most  manly  of 
English  games,  with  the  love  which  even  I,  in  my  mature  age,  bestow 
upon  it. 

I  shall  soon  be  numbered  among  the  veterans,  but  even  that  hard  fate 
wiU  not  lessen  my  devotion  for  the  game.  Indeed,  I  flatter  myself,  in 
my  pride,  that  the  devotion  of  veterans  is  the  grandest  tribute  of  respect 
and  esteem  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  English  game. 

What  grander  sight  can  be  seen  than  the  Pavilion  at  Lord's  cricket- 
ground  on  a  match-day,  where  all  the  veterans  assemble  and  discuss 
"how  fields  were  won."  Some  of  them  are  bores,  it  is  true,  and 
somewhat  prosy,  but,  at  any  rate,  there  they  are  with  their  work  and 
manifold  duties  put  aside,  or  shaken  off  for  the  one  absorbing  love  of 
cricket  The  old  huntsman,  on  his  old  and  faithful  hunter,  trots  up  to 
the  meet  when  his  bones  are  too  stiff  and  his  nerves  too  shaky  for  bul- 
finches  and  double  posts  and  rails.  The  worn-out  athlete  frequents 
gymnasia  and  running-grounds,  and  keeps  an  accurate  mental  record  of 
the  shortest  time  in  which  every  possible  race,  from  a  hundred  yards  to 
a  mile,  with  hurdles,  has  been  accomplished.  The  famous  oarsman  fights 
for  a  place  at  the  bow  of  a  river  steamer  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
boat-race,  or  makes  his  sons  and  daughters  row  him  comfbrtably  up  the 
river  to  Henley.  The  infirm  jockey  hangs  about  the  stables  or  obtains  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  weighing-room  on  the  racecourse  ;  and,  follow- 
ing in  the  same  steady  and  unvaried  track,  the  old   football-player 
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encourages  the  game  whenever  he  can  get  an  opportunity,  and  looks 
forward  with  anxiety  when  it  will  become  the  pastime  of  the  many 
instead  of  the  privileged  exercise  of  the.few. 

As  for  myself,  I  will  own  that  I  scent  the  game  afar  0%  like  the  old 
hunter  in  the  paddock,  or  the  worn-out  hound  in  the  kenneL 

Why,  it  was  only  last  winter— and  a  very  cold,  brisk  morning  it  was 
— I  remember  I  was  taking  a  constitutional  across  Durdham  Down, 
Clifton,  with  my  better  half.  I  wanted  exercise,  and  more  violent 
exercise  than  the  motion  of  walking  could  give  me.  At  last,  to  my 
delight,  I  heard  the  well-known  thud  of  a  football,  and  soon  saw  some 
dozen  boys  playing  away  on  the  Down. 

Much  to  my  wife's  surprise,  I  watched  them  with  particular  interest, 
because  they  were  playing  the  very  game  I  loved  in  my  youth,  and  which 
I  desire  to  cultivate  in  my  old  age.  Very  nervously  I  stood  and  watched 
them,  all  my  veins  tingling  with  the  old  thrill  of  pleasure,  longing  in 
my  heart  to  join  them  in  their  game. 

I  felt  an  intruder  and  somewhat  impertinent  in  watching  the  youngsters 
80  closely,  and  I  dare  say  they  considered  me  very  inquisitive  and  a  bore. 

At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  A  little  dispute  raised  on  a 
technical  point  in  the  game,  allowed  me  an  opportunity  of  politely 
interfering.  My  enthusiasm  crept  out  with  my  explanation,  and  the 
boys  soon  found  out  that  I  understood  what  I  was  talking  about.  When 
they  found  out  that  I  was  not  a  fool,  and  that  I  considered  them  far 
from  fools,  they  became  confidential,  and  then  they — somewhat  nervously 
in  turn — ^asked  me  if  I  would  be  chosen  on  one  of  the  sides. 

My  coat  was  off  in  a  minute^  and  in  another  I  was  hard  at  it,  drop- 
kicking  and  cha3*ging  and  touching-down,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  What 
pleased  me  so  much  was,  that  these  youngsters  were  playing  the  very 
form  of  game  which  I  have  attempted  to  advocate  in  this  paper,  and 
which  your  Etonian  and  Harrow  players  affect  to  despise,  and  in  no 
measured  terms. 

"  This  is  surely  a  step  in  the  right  direction,"  thought  I  to  myself; 
'^  these  young  fellows  like  the  game  and  will  advertise  it  fur  and  wide. 
Perchance  some  of  them  will  introduce  it  say  at  the  Antipodes."  Mean- 
while my  poor  wife  was  walking  up  and  down  the  turf  on  Durdham 
Down,  like  a  pretty  wild  beast  in  a  cage,  trying  to  warm  her  feet  and  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  game. 

When  it  was  over,  I  was  half  a&aid  to  approach  her.  And  how  do 
you  think  she  rewarded  me  1 

"  If  Cyril  grows  up  and  gets  a  strong  boy,"  she  said,  "you  will  t  ach 
him  to  play  football,  won't  you  1 " 
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Now  tluB,  coming  from  a  woman  and  a  mother,  was,  I  consider,  a  great 
triumph.  Anyhow,  I  took  it  as  such,  and  as  such  I  venture  to  record  it. 
I  may  here  perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote,  in  confirmation  of  my  argument 
and  in  corroboration  of  my  sentiment  tvpropoa  of  the  Durdham  Down 
scene,  the  words  of  a  celebrated  and  most  enthusiastic  writer  on  football, 
who  like  myself  is  anxious  to  encourage  the  feeling  for  football,  but 
still  sees  the  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  traditional  and  inevitable 
conservatienn  regarding  school  games.     He  says — 

''  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  then,  at  least  not  for  many  years  to  come, 
that  the  great  schools  will  fall  in  with  any  attempt  to  effect  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  various  codes  in  actual  force.  Eton  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  way  to  Bugby,  nor  Bugby  to  Eton;  nor  are  Harrow  and 
Winchester  at  all  more  likely  to  abandon  their  own  cherished  forms  for 
those  of  their  rivals.  Nor  is  a  compromise  one  whit  more  practicable. 
The  rules  in  force  at  Eton,  Bugby,  and  Winchester  (I  cite  these  as 
representatives  of  the  main  diversities  of  the  game)  are  so  irreconcilably 
diverse  one  from  the  other,  almost  even  in  theii*  first  principles,  that 
compromise — unless  with  the  most  unsparing  use  of  the  pruning-knife, 
bringing  aJl  down  to  the  same  dead  level — ^is  simply  impossible.  This 
is  a  fact  that  had  better  be  recognized  at  once  in  any  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  game  of  football.  It  is  worth  while  to  make  some  endeavour 
in  this  direction  iminde  the  great  schools ;  but  any  attempt  to  include 
them  in  a  general  codal  reformation  will  undoubtedly  fail,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  and  will  most  probably,  from  the  inherent  weakness  of 
all  compromises,  prove  equally  fruitless  in  its  more  extended  relations. 

"As  regards  the  dangerous  element,  no  half-measures  can  be  per- 
missible ;  this  must  be,  so  far  as  is  practicable  in  a  game  requiring 
physical  exertion,  effectually  eliminated. 

**  From  the  time  I  entered  school  (now  so  many  years  back  I  scarcely 
care  to  think  how  many)  I  have  been  a  constant  player  at  football ;  and 
in  all  that  time  only  one  year  has  passed  without  my  playing  more  or 
less.  The  game  has  been  with  me  a  perfect  passion ;  indeed,  I  might 
say  M,  for  still  (and  I  trust  so  it  will  be  for  many  years  to  come)  the 
prospect  of  a  good  match  makes  me  as  '  eager  for  the  fray '  as  ever." 

Agreeing  most  thoroughly  as  I  do  in  these  sentiments,  I  shall  always 
use  my  best  endeavours  to  encourage  the  love  of  football  ouUide  the 
schools,  which  are  more  or  less  infected  with  school  prejudices. 

If  this  little  paper  shall  happily  strike  here  and  there  a  sympathetic 
chord,  the  grander  will  be  the  harmony  hereafter ! 


^t  Captain  of  %  glaratop's  Crnifesm 


Bt  Lieut.  C.  E.  LOW,  (late)  I.N. 


|E0  pardon,  sir.  Baldwin  sent  me  to  ask  you,  would  you 
be  80  good  as  to  step  down  and  see  him  ?  He  sajs  lie 
has  something  very  particular  to  tell  you." 

"  Baldwin  wants  me  ?  "  said  L      "  Why,  what  can 
he  want  with  me  9      Never  mind,  I'll  be  down  in  a 
minute.     By  the  way,  how  is  he  ?" 

"  Very  bad,  sir,"  replied  my  interlocutor.     ^  As  bad  as  can  be." 

**  Well,  I  will  be  with  him  in  a  minute/'  said  I,  preparing  to  put  out 
my  oigar. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  fore  port  of  the  upper  deck  of 
H.M.S.  Tala/vera,  to  which  it  was  the  custom  of  us  wardroom  officers 
to  resort  after  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  enjojring  our  post-prandial 
cheroot.  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  captains  of  the  maintop  on  board  the 
TcUa/vera,  a  fine  seaman  in  eveiy  respect  (though  a  man  who  kept 
much  to  himsdf),  and  the  sailor  who  addressed  me  was  his  **  chum." 

I  made  my  way  below  to  the  orlop  deck  where  the  sick  man  lay. 
Here  all  was  quiet,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  scene  of  industry  and 
bustle  presented  by  the  upper  deck.  The  forepart  of  the  orlop  had 
been  turned  into  a  ''  sick  bay "  during  the  prevalence  recently  of  an 
epidemic  fever,'  and  hither  the  surgeon  had  a  few  days  previously 
removed  Baldwui,  who  was  suffering  from  an  internal  complaint. 

It  was  very  dark  below.  When  I  reached  the  bedi^e  <^  the  captain 
of  the  maintop,  I  found  a  small  g^up,  consisting  of  the  doctor,  the 
apothecary,  and  a  messenger  boy,  assembled  round  him.  A  couple  of 
lanterns,  made  fast  to  the  deck  beams  above,  threw  a  pale  sickly  light  on 
the  scene,  and  brought  out  into  prominence  the  face  of  the  chief  actor. 
What  a  great  change  a  few  days'  illness  had  wrought  in  the  man  !  Only 
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a  fortnight  ago  and  Baldwin  vas  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  as 
remarkable  as  ever  for  his  wonderful  muscular  strength,  and  now  it  was 
evident  to  me,  as  I  stood  a  moment  gazing  at  the  thin  drawn  features, 
that  his  sun  of  life  was  fiist  setting  for  ever  behind  the  clouds  that 
emdurond  the  tomb. 

He  had  heard  the  footsteps  of  myself  and  his  friend,  and  turned  him- 
self slightly  on  the  pillows  on  which  he  was  reclining.  I  came  forward, 
and,  after  a  few  words  as  to  his  state  of  health,  asked  in  what  way  I 
could  be  of  service  to  him. 

The  sick  man  requested  that  he  might  be  propped  up  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  then  desired  that  all  those  present,  with  the  exception  of 
mysdtf,  would  retire  out  of  hearing  until  he  had  unburdened  himself  of 
something  tliat  was  on  his  mind.  His  request  having  been  complied 
with,  he  began  as  follows : — 

"  You  may  wonder,  sir,  why  I  have  sent  for  you.  I  have  heard  that 
fifteen  years  ago  you  were  a  midshipman  aboard  the  admiral*^  ship,  on 
the  China  station.  My  chum  Jack  Ratline  there  told  me  so,  and  said 
he  served  with  yon.     Is  it  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,**  I  said,  "  I  was  ;  it  was  my  first  cruise  in  the  navy.  I  was  a 
very  young  officer  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  perfectly  all  the  events 
of  the  OoUath* 8  commimion." 

**  Then,  sir,"  he  added  with  earnestness,  "  do  yon  recollect  the  death 
of  Commander  Blaxland  ?  '* 

^^  Commander  Blaxland  1     Let  me  think  :  of  what  ship  9 " 

"  Captain  of  i^e  Ostrich,  18-gun  brig.  Him,  sir,  as  was  killed  by  the 
pirates,  not  for  ^m  Canton." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  sud,  "  I  remember  perfectly  well  the  circumstances  of 
the  affidr.  But  what  of  it  f ''  I  asked,  for  I  b^an  to  think  that  the  mind 
of  the  poor  fellow  was  wandering. 

"  Sir,"  he  said  eagerly,  "  Commander  Blaxland  was  never  killed  by 
the  pirates." 

I  rose  up  from  the  low  stool  on  which  I  had  been  sitting  by  his 
bed-side  during  the  foregoing  colloquy,  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  illness  from  which  he  was  suffering  had  deprived  him  of  his 
reason. 

"  Baldwin,  you  are  quite  mistaken  about  this,"  I  replied,  "  for  I  saw 
his  dead  body  on  the  deck  of  the  flag-ship  after  it  had  been  recovered 
from  the  Chinese  pirates." 

**  Well,  sir,  listen  to  me." 

'^  Captain  Blaxland  of  the  Ostrichy  as  you  must  recollect,  was  a 
tyrant,  and  used  to  flog  his  men  for  every  trivial  offence.     I  was  an 
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A.  B.  on  board  tbe  Mdampua  frigate,  and  know  vhat  waa  sold  in  iihe 
fleet  about  bim.  Everybody  declared  tbere  would  be  a  mutiny  in  the 
brig.  One  unlucky  day  I  was  draugbt-ed,  witb  some  otber  bands,  to  the 
cursed  sbip ;  we  were  sent  to  make  up  tbe  complement,  as  so  many  men 
bad  deserted.  No  sooner  did  I  join  ber  tban  tbe  captain  took  a  £BUicy 
to  me,  and  promoted  me  to  be  bis  coxswain  in  place  of  tbe  petty  officer 
wbom  be  bad  just  before  disrated  and  flogged. 

" '  Ab,'  said  all  bands,  '  you  are  in  for  it ;  tbe  skipper  will  disrate  and 
flog  you  next,  as  be  bas  four  otber  coxswains  of  bis  gig.' 

''  I  laugbed,  but  tbey  were  quite  rigbt. 

''Less  tban  a  fortnigbt  from  tbe  date  of  my  promotion,  tbe  captain 
was  one  morning  stepping  into  bis  gig,  and  took  bold,  as  usual,  of  tbe 
*'  yoke-lines '  to  steer  tbe  boat  bimself,  wben  be  turned  round  to  me  in 
a  passion.  I  was,  of  course,  pulling  tbe  '  stroke-oar,'  wbicb,  as  you 
know,  sir,  tbe  coxswain  always  does  wben  tbe  captain  is  in  tbe  boat. 
He  swore  a  foul  oatb  at  me,  and  asked  wby  I  bad  not  wbitened  tbe 
lines,  as  usual,  witb  pipeclay.  I  did  so  always  before  be  used  tbe  boat, 
but  on  tbat  day,  as  it  happened,  I  neglected  to  do  so,  considering  it 
unnecessary  as  tbey  were  not  in  tbe  least  soiled  I  said  not  a  word. 
This  seemed  to  infuriate  tbe  tyrant  still  more.  He  ordered  me  on  deck, 
commanded  tbe  first  lieutenant  to  put  me  in  irons,  and  declared  bis 
intention  to  flog  me  for  insolence  I  I  went  back  on  deck  in  a  sort  of 
trance,  and  my  wbole  soul  burned  witb  indignation  at  tbe  crying  in- 
justice of  tbe  punisbment  to  be  meted  out  to  me.  I  bad  always  borne  a 
good  character  in  tbe  service,  and  to  be  tbus  flogged  and  disgraced 
almost  maddened  me  witb  rage.  I  vowed  tbere  and  tllien  to  be  signally 
avenged  on  tbe  wretcb  wbo  consigned  me  to  tbe  lasb  for  so  paltiy  an 
offence.  Tbe  very  next  day  tbe  '  gratings  were  rigged '  before  my  eyes, 
and  I  was  brougbt  up  in  presence  of  tbe  assembled  sbip's  company  for 
punisbment.  I  bad,  to  tbe  last,  bugged  the  delusion  that  he  would  not, 
could  not,  as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  honour,  carry  out  the  sentence  of 
flfby  lashes,  but  my  heart  sank  within  me  wben  a  file  of  marines,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  led  me  out  on  to  tbe  quarter  deck,  and  tbe  relentless 
commander,  who  disgraced  the  uniform  be  wore,  ordered  me  in  a  calm 
voice  '  to  strip.'  It  was  not  that  I  dreaded  the  lash  itself,  but  I  had 
been  well  brougbt  up,  and  was  of  good  parentage,  having  run  away  to 
sea  as  a  lad ;  no,  it  was  not  the  actual  suffering  I  dreaded,  but  it  was  the 
indelible  disgrace  publicly  inflicted  that  entered  like  iron  into  my  soul. 
Amid  intense  silence,  tbe  captain  gave  the  order,  'Boatswain, 
do  your  duty.'  Tbe  blood  seemed  to  rush  to  my  head,  until  my 
brain  reeled.      The  man  bad  pronounced  bis  own  doom;  my  heart 
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was  steeled,  and  I  hardly  felt  the  stinging  torture.  Fifty  lashes 
I  was  condemned  to  receive,  and  the  entire  fifty  I  took  without  a 
groan,  to  the  intense  admiration,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  of  my 
shipmates.  They  cut  me  down,  but  I  was  not  conscious  of  it,  for  jtist 
as  the  last  stroke  of  the  cat-o'«nine-tails  fell  on  my  back  I  fainted,  and 
remembered  no  more." 

Here  the  sick  man,  who  had  related  the  latter  part  of  his  narrative' 
with  great  animation,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
left  him  in  such  an  exhausted  state  that  the  surgeon,  whom  I  had  called, 
strongly  advised  him  to  desist  from  further  conversation,  but  Baldwin 
would  not  listen  to  his  well-meant  coimsel. 

Taking  a  little  brandy  which  revived  him,  and  motioning  the  others 
back,  he  proceeded  in  accents  so  low  and  broken  that  I  had  to  bend 
down  my  ear  close  to  his  face  to  catch  his  words. 

''  When  I  awoke  I  found  myself  in  the  sick  bay  under  the  doctor's 
hands.  But  it  was  not  physic  I  wanted  or  plasters,  or  unguents  for  my 
back,  all  lacerated  as  it  was  with  the  knotted  cords.  My  ailment  was 
beyond  the  physician's  art,  for  '  who  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  f ' 
As  I  lay  in  my  hammock  my  every  thought  was  bent  on  thct  one  idea 
of  how  to  revenge  myself  on  the  author  of  the  grievous  wrong  I  had 
sustained.  Blood  alone  could  wipe  out  the  offence,  and  brooding 
over  my  disgrace  I  felt  like  the  Moor  of  Venice,  '  had  all  his  hairs  been 
lives  my  great  revenge  had  stomach  for  them  all.' 

"  All  compunctious  visitings  vanished,  and  I  gave  up  my  mind  to 
plotting  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  my  fell  purpose.  The  devil 
waa  not  long  in  ofiering  me  an  opportunity. 

**  The  captain  appointed  a  new  coxswain,  but  retained  me  in  his  gig  as 
No.  3  oarsman.  One  day,  within  a  fortnight  of  my  recovery.  Com- 
mander Blaxland  ordered  his  gig  to  be  manned,  intending  to  pull 
down  the  river  BoccarTigris — we  were  lying  off  Canton  at  the  time 
— to  visit  the  Yice-Consul  at  Whampoa  on  some  business. 

"  We  went  armed,  of  course,  for  the  river  swarmed  with  pirat-es  who 
carried  on  their  depredations  in  broad  daylight,  and  almost  with  impunity. 
The  business  at  Whampoa  concluded,  we  were  pulling  back  up  the 
stream,  when  a  flight  of  wild  ducks  attracted  the  eye  of  the  captain,  who 
was  a  keen  and  successful  sportsman.  The  ducks  soon  settled  in  some 
'paddy'  fields  a  little  way  ahead,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  river^s  brink.  Steering  the  boat  to  the  bank,  he  expressed  to 
the  coxswain  his  intention  of  landing  for  a  few  minutes  for  a  shot  at  the 
ducks,  and  ordered  that  petty  officer  meanwhile  to  look  afler  the  boat. 
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The  captain  then  called  to  me  hj  name  to  cany  his  8pax«  gun,  which  he 
had  also  loaded  with  duck  shot 

*^  My  heart  beat  wildly  with  a  fierce  joy  as  I  sprang  ashore  with 
alacrity  to  do  his  bidding.  I  instantly  resolved  that  he  should  never 
return.  Without  a  word,  I  followed  him.  Silently  we  stole  thron^^ 
the  long  stalks  of  rice,  until  the  noise  of  the  ducks  feeding  became 
audible  dose  at  hand.  The  captain  quickly  raised  his  fowling-pieoe,  and 
discharged  both  barrels,  knocking  over  some  half  doaen  head  of  game  as 
they  rose  on  the  wing.  He  had  ordered  me  to  stand  still  a  few  minutes^ 
while  he  went  round  the  small  patch  of  water  on  which  they  had 
settled  to  get  a  fair  shot.  During  that  brief  interval  I  ha^  drawn  the 
charge  of  shot^  and  substituted  a  round  of  ball  cartridge  ;  for  I  had  my 
faculties  sufficiently  about  me  to  know  that  if  his  body  was  recovered, 
and  the  duck  shot  was  found  in  it  after  a  post-mortem  eixaminatiDn, 
suspicion  would  immediately  point  to  me,  whereas  the  cartridges  used  in 
the  navy  in  those  days  had  fidlen  in  large  quantities  into  the  hands  of  the 
contending  parties  (Imperialists,  rebels,  and  pirates),  all  then  fighting 
with  one  another.  Presently  the  captain  was  coming  towards  me.  He 
called  to  me  with  an  oath  to  run  and  pick  up  the  birds.  I  did  not 
stir.  He  roared  out  that '  by  G —  he  would  trice  me  up  and  give  me 
half  a  hundred  more.'  I  laughed  a  loud  laugh  of  derision.  Infuriated 
beyond  control,  the  madman — for,  had  he  not  taken  leave  of  his  senses^ 
he  must  have  seen  by  my  manner  that  it  was  with  some  feaiful  intent  I 
dared  to  beard  him  in  that  solitude — raised  his  fowling-piece.  It  was 
empty,  and  he  actually  proceeded  to  load  it  I  do  verily  believe  that 
this  man  would  have  shot  me  dead  there  and  then  as  a  mutineer,  so 
brutalized  had  he  become  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  his  unbridled 
passions.  However  that  may  be,  my  mind  had  become  quite  as 
brutalized,  through  the  morbid  lust  for  his  blood,  and  I  had  resolved  to 
murder  him,  had  he  been  as  patient  and  long-^ufifering  as  Job  himselL 
Now  my  time  was  come. 

''  As  he  was  ramming  down  the  cartridge,  I  advanced  quickly  towards 
him ;  raising  the  gun  to  the  shoulder,  I  took  aim  with  a  calmness  I 
wonder  at  now,  when  I  think  of  the  tumult  of  passion  at  my  heart.  I 
fired  ;  the  wretch  dropped  the  gun,  staggered  forward  a  pace,  and  fell, 
shot  through  the  hce.  He  tried  to  rise  as  I  approached  him,  but  I  beat 
him  down  with  the  stock  of  the  gun  I  carried,  at  the  same  time  jeeringly 
reminding  him  of  the  fifty  lashes  he  gave  me.  My  revenge  made  me 
savage  as  a  wild  beast  that  has  tasted  blood,  and  I  remember  distinctly 
how,  as  he  half  rose  up  on  his  hands  and  knees,  I  beat  him  down  again 
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and  again  with  the  fowling-piece,  and  then  stmck  him.  as  he  lay  helpless 
on  the  ground,  and  then  went  on  mutilating  his  bodj  with  repeated 
blows. 

**  I  can  recall  to  mind  vividly  how  I  called  out,  '  one,'  '  two,' '  three,' 
'  four,'  '  five,'  and  so  on,  as  he  did  while  counting  and  gloating  over  the 
lashes  of  the  caW-nine-tails  as  they  fell  on  my  back  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  forenoon,  from  which  dates  aJl  the  agony  of  mind  that  has 
made  the  last  fifteen  years  of  my  life  a  burden  and  a  curse  to  me.  At 
that  moment  I  was  aroused  by  hearing  two  shots  fired.  It  was  the  pre- 
concerted signal  that  pirates  were  in  sight.  Now  it  was  all  over ;  the 
fit  of  madness  that  had  held  me  passed  away,  and  I  found  that  I  was 
battering  a  senseless  corpse.  Snatching  up  the  discharged  gun  that  my 
victim  still  clutched  in  his  hand,  I  dropped  the  weapon  I  held,  for  the 
butt  was  shattered  and  covered  with  blood,  and  might  betray  me.  Then 
I  ran  for  the  boat. 

"As  I  made  my  way  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  the  tall  stalks  of 
the  *  paddy '  round  me  were  agitated  in  several  places  by  the  enemy, 
who  tried  to  cut  oS  my  escape.  I  seemed  endued  with  the  strength 
and  agility  of  a  tiger,  and,  notwithstanding  that  several  shots  were 
discharged  at  me,  succeeded  in  clearing  aJl  obstacles,  when  on  springing 
over  a  deep  <  nullah^  at  a  bound,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  two 
stout  ruffianly  looking  fellows  armed  with  swords.  I  could  not  have 
escaped  them  had  I  wished,  though  in  my  then  fierce  mood  I  had  no 
desire  to  avoid  a  conflict^  for  a  horrible  craving  for  more  blood  impelled 
me  to  meet  them.  Clubbing  my  gun  I  dashed  out  the  brains  of  one 
fellow  on  the  spot.  I  had  not  time  to  parry  a  blow  from  the  other 
Chinaman's  sword  but  closed  with  him  the  next  minute  in  a  deadly 
struggle ;  some  demon  must  have  inspired  me  with  super-human 
strength,  for  the  powerful  Tartar  beneath  me  seemed  like  a  child  in 
my  firm  grip.  The  wretch  gurgled  out  a  prayer  for  mercy,  but  I 
answered  the  appeal  by  clutching  his  throat  still  tighter  between  my 
two  hands.  His  face  grew  black  as  night,  and  in  a  minute  he  ceased  to 
struggle.  He  was  dead ;  I  jumped  up  and  in  another  minute  I  reached 
the  river's  brink  and  sprung  into  the  water,  for  the  crew,  thinking  we 
had  been  cut  off,  had  shoved  out  into  the  stream.  They  pulled  me  into 
the  boat  amid  a  fire  from  the  banks  ;  the  first  question  the  coxswain 
asked  was,  where  is  the  captain  f  I  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  the 
thought  of  the  pirates'  attack  flashed  through  my  brain,  and  I  quickly 
answered  *  that  he  had  been  overpowered  and  shot  down.' " 

The  dying  man  paused  a  moment,  overcome  by  the  exertion  of 
narrating  this  fearful  history.    I  had  been  engrossed  with  the  narrative, 
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not  heeding  his  fiiintiug  condition,  bat  now  gave  him  a  little  bnmdj. 
He  resumed : 

"  We  rowed  back  to  Canton,  chased  for  more  than  three  miles  hj  four 
pirate  boats,  which  kept  up  an  ineffectual  fire  the  whole  time.    That 
evening,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Ostrich  sent  all  the  ships'  boats  folly 
manned  and  armed  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  fate  of  the  captain,  and 
recov\er  his  body.     He  was  found  lying  just  in  the  condition  in  which  I 
left  him,  from  which  fact  I  gathered  that  the  pirates  had  not  discovered 
his  body.     I  confess  a  shudder  of  horror  swept  through  my  whole  frame 
when  my  eye  first  fell  on  the  mangled  corpse,  my  handiwork.     No  one 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  he  had  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
pirates,  and  the  more  so,  as,  according  to  their  cruel  custom  of  mutilatiog 
dead  bodies,  the  head  had  been  battered  out  of  all  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  human  being.     Thus  my  crime  was  shrouded  in  a  mystery  which 
to  this    day  has  not    been  made  plain  and  would  never  have  been 
revealed — ^never,  that  is,  until  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  made  known— 
had  not  I,  the  perpetrator,  informed  you,  sir,  on  my  death  bed.     May 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  my  soul  for  its  commission,"  added  the  dying 
man  reverently. 

"  Amen,"  I  added,  preparing  to  go  away. 

"  One  word,  sir,"  he  said,  ^ don't  divulge  the  secret  tilllny  death.  I 
shall  die  before  to-morrow's  sun  rises  :  wait  till  then." 

I  nodded  my  absent,  pressed  his  hand  in  token  of  farewell,  and  retired 
to  my  cabin  to  meditate  in  sad  mood  over  the  terrible  stoiy  I  had  heard. 

Within  two  hours  of  the  time  Baldwin  concluded  his  confession,  his 
soul  appeared  before  its  Maker  to  answer  for  the  crime  it  had  committed 
while  inhabiting  its  earthl}*^  tabernacle. 
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